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In  the  Introductory  Essay,  I  have  given,  for  convenience  of  reference, 
the  chief  events  of  Adam  Smith's  quiet  life ;  but  my  principal  object 
has  been  to  point  out  the  plan  on  which  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
was  written,  and  especially  to  vindicate  certain  opinions  of  the  writer 
which  most  modern  economists  have  either  passed  over  in  silence 
or  noted  only  to  express  their  disapproval, — for  example,  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Book  II.  chapter  v.  The  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
are  intended  to  indicate  the  advances  made  in  Political  Economy  since 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  and  to  furnish  the  student  with  references  to 
recent  works  on  the  various  topics.  A  glance  at  the  Notes  will,  I  think, 
show  that  these  advances  have  been  both  real  and  considerable;  but  the 
student  should  not  forget  that  there  is  often  more  to  be  learned  from 
the  mode  of  attacking  a  subject  by  a  great  writer  than  from  the  mere- 
acquirement  of  the  more  correct  result  due  to  the  critical  labours  of  a 
succession  of  minds  of  ordinary  capacity.  Just  as  •  the  mathematician 
may  still  read  with  advantage  the  "Principia"  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
so    may   the  economist    still    profit    by    the   "Wealth    of    Nations"   of 

Adam  Smith. 

J.  S.  NICHOLSON. 
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Adam  Smith  emphatically  belongs  to  the  class  of  "  philosophers  or 
men  of  speculation  whose  trade  it  is  not  to  do  anything  but  to 
observe  everything ; "  and  unlike  many  members  of  that  class,  he 
was  all  his  life  in  easy  circumstances,  engaged  in  congenial  occupa- 
tion, and  intimate  with  the  best  literary  society  of  the  day.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  his  life  is  singularly  free  from  striking  events. 
He  was  born  in  Kirkcaldy  on  the  5th  of  June,  1723.  He  was 
a  posthumous  child,  and  in  infancy  was  very  delicate.  When  only 
three  years  old  he  was  stolen  by  gipsies,  but  was  soon  recovered. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  then  obtained  a  Snell 
Exhibition,  and  entered  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  occupied  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  in  private 
study,  as  the  course  of  instruction  at  Oxford  at  that  time  could 
hardly  have  presented  to  a  student  of  Smith's  character  sufficient 
attraction  for  so  long  a  stay.  He  writes :  "  In  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  greater  part  of  the  public  professors  have,  for  these 
many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching ; " 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  severe  remarks  on  some  of 
the  richest  and  best  endowed  universities  were  aimed  at  the  Oxford 
system — at  least  no  exception  is  made.  In  1748,  after  a  stay  of 
nearly  two  years  at  Kirkcaldy,  Smith  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh, 
and  delivered  two  courses  of  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  This  was  the  first  course  of  lectures  on  polite  literature 
in  Scotland,  and  one  of  Smith's  pupils,  Dr.  Blair,  was  the  first 
occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Rhetoric  established  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  in  1760  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  another 
attendant  on  Smith's  Rhetoric  class,  Sir  W.  P.  Johnstone,  founded 
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the  Chair  of  Agriculture.  At  this  period  Smith  formed  his  cele- 
brated friendship  with  David  Hume,  on  whom,  after  his  death,  he 
pronounced  the  opinion  that  his  deceased  friend  "  had  approached 
as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps 
the  nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit."  In  1751  Smith  was 
elected  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  accepted  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  same  University.  This  position  he  filled  with  eminent  success 
for  thirteen  years,  and  it  is  said  that  "a  multitude  of  students  from 
a  great  distance  resorted  to  the  University  merely  on  his  account." 
Smith  first  appeared  as  an  author  by  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh 
Re- view  (commenced  in  1755)  an  article  on  Johnson's  Dictionary; 
and  another  on  the  literatures  of  different  European  countries. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  expose  the  prevailing 
error  that  Political  Economy  inculcates  sdfehtH'ss  than  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  was  conceived 
and  executed.  Smith's  course  of  lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy 
was  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  was  devoted  to  Natural 
Theology,  and,  as  Mr.  Cliff'c  Leslie  has  pointed  out,  its  principles 
pervade  every  other  part.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  the  con- 
ception of  "  that  great,  benevolent,  and  all-wise  Being  who  directs 
all  the  movements  of  nature,  and  who  is  determined  to  maintain 
in  it  at  all  times  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  happiness,"  that 
Smith  supposes  the  pursuit  of  self-interest  will  residt  in  the 
general  benefit  of  society.  "  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends 
to  promote  the  public  interest  nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promoting 

it and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible 

hamd  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention." 
The  second  part  of  the  course  embraced  Ethics,  the  lectures  on 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments."  The  third  part  was  devoted  to  Jurisprudence  as  a 
system  of  natural  justice  ;  whilst  it  was  only  in  the  last  part  that 
Smith  examined  the  political  regulations  which  are  founded  on 
arpnHeney,  and  which  are  calculated  to  increase  the  riches,  the 
power,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  The  lectures  on  the  fourth 
part  were  afterwards  expanded  into  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations ; " 
and  throughout  that  work  it  is  difficult  to  overlook  the  constant 
references  to  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course  of  Moral  Philosophy. 


Smith  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  thirteen  years'  professor- 
ship at  Glasgow  as  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  two  following  passages  in  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations  "  were  suggested  hy  his  own  experience.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  he 
expresses  this  opinion  :  "  No  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force 
attendance  upon  lectures  which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as 
is  well  known  where  any  such  lectures  are  given.  Force  and 
restraint  may  no  doubt  he  in  some  degree  requisite  in  order  to 
oblige  children  or  very  young  boys  to  attend  to  those  parts  of 
education  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during 
that  early  period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or  restraint  can  scarce 
ever  be  necessary  to  carry  on  any  part  of  education,"  The  writer 
of  this  passage  cannot  have  had  much  difficulty  with  his  own  class. 
In  another  place  he  writes :  "  To  impose  upon  any  man  the 
necessity  of  teaching,  year  after  year,  in  any  particular  branch  of 
science,  seems  in  reality  to  be  the  most  effectual  method  for 
rendering  him  completely  master  of  it  himself.  By  being  obliged 
to  go  every  year  over  the  same  ground,  if  he  is  good  for  anything, 
he  necessarily  becomes  in  a  few  years  well  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  it ;  and  if  upon  any  particular  point  he  should  form  too 
hasty  an  opinion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the  course  of  his 
lectures  to  reconsider  the  same  subject  the  year  thereafter,  he  is 
very  likely  to  correct  it.  As  to  be  a  teacher  of  science  is  certainly 
the  natural  employment  of  a  mere  man  of  letters,  so  is  it  likewise 
perhaps  the  education  which  is  most  likely  to  render  him  a  man 
of  solid  learning  and  knowledge." 

In  17G3,  however.  Smith  resigned  his  chair  in  order  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  with  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  was  spent  in  Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  distinguished  men,  among  others  being  Quesnay, 
the  author  of  the  Agricultural  System  of  Political  Economy  which 
Smith  examines  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  fourth  book.  In  1700' 
S  t  n  1  r  1 1  t.-turned  to  London,  and  soon  after  took  up  his  residence 
at  Kirkcaldy,  where  for  the  next  ten  years  ho  was  occupied  with 
bhe  c imposition  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  During  this  period 
he  describes  himself  to  Hume  as  being  extremely  happy,  comfort- 
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able,  and  contented.  At  length,  in  1776,  the  year  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  was 
given  to  the  world.  It  immediately  achieved  a  great  reputation, 
but  the  pleasure  derived  from  this  success  was  marred  by  the 
death  of  Hume,  whom,  during  his  last  illness,  Smith  affectionately 
attended. 

In  1778  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Customs  for 
Scotland,  and  removed  to  Edinburgh.  He  must  have  found  many 
curious  examples  of  the  evils  of  the  restraints  on  trade  imposed  by 
Government,  and  have  been  fully  confirmed  in  the  truth  of  his 
conclusions  in  favour  of  natural  liberty ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  M'Culloch  does,  that  he  found  his  duties  very  irksome, 
for  he  possessed  a  sufficient  income  apart  from  his  official  salary, 
and  could  without  serious  inconvenience  have  resigned  the  appoint- 
ment. In  1787  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  an  honour  which  he  very  much  prized.  But  in  1784 
his  mother  had  died,  and  four  years  later  his  cousin,  Miss  Douglas; 
and  this  breaking  up  of  his  household  accelerated  the  decline  of 
his  weakly  constitution,  and  he  died  on  the  17th  July,  1790,  after 
a  painful  illness,  borne  with  perfect  patience  and  resignation. 

Of  Smith's  deportment  Smellie  writes :  "  When  walking,  there 
were  some  singularities.  His  he** 1  had  a  gentle  motion  from  side 
to  side,  and  his  body  at  every  step  bad  a  kind  of  rolling  or 
vermicular  motion,  as  if  he  meant  to  alter  his  direction,  or  even  to 
turn  back.  In  the  street  or  elsewhere  he  always  carried  his  cane 
on  his  shoulder,  as  a  soldier  does  his  musket.  These  may  be  con- 
sidered as  slight  shades,  but  in  a  picture  slight  shades  are  often 
highly  characteristic."  To  these  characteristics  M'Culloch  adds: 
"  Smith  was  about  the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  stout,  though 
not  fat  or  corpulent.  His  disposition  was  social  in  the  extreme, 
especially  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  company  of  his  early 
friends.  His  Sunday  suppers  were  long  celebrated  in  Edinburgh 
circles." 

Dugald  Stewart,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Smith,  gives 
some  traits  of  character  which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  to 
find  in  the  author  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  No  book  was  ever 
written  in  which  theory  was  more  constantly  brought  to  the  test 
of  fact;  the  written  opinions  of  the  writer  seem  to  have  been 
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always  subjected  to  the  closest  and  most  judicial  scrutiny,  and  yet 
his  biographer  writes:  "The  comprehensive  speculations  with 
which  he  had  been  occupied  from  his  youth,  and  the  variety  of 
materials  which  his  own  invention  continually  supplied  to  his 
thoughts,  rendered  him  habitually  inattentive  to  familiar  objects 
and  to  common  occurrences,  and  he  frequently  exhibited  instances 
of  absence  which  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  the  fancy  of  La 
Bruyere The  opinions  he  formed  of  men,  upon  slight  acquaint- 
ance, were  frequently  erroneous,  but  the  tendency  of  his  nature 
inclined  him  much  more  to  blind  partiality  than  to  ill-founded 
prejudice.  The  enlarged  views  of  human  affairs  on  which  his 
mind  habitually  dwelt  left  him  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
study  in  detail  the  uninteresting  peculiarities  of.  ordinary  char- 
acters, and  accordingly,  though  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  intellect  and  the  workings  of  the  heart,  and 
accustomed  in  his  theories  to  mark  with  the  most  delicate  band 
the  nicest  shades  both  of  genius  and  of  the  passions,  yet,  in  judg- 
ing of  individuals,  it  sometimes  happened  that  his  estimates  were 
in  a  surprising  degree  wide  of  the  truth.  The  opinions  too  which, 
in  the  thoughtlessness  and  confidence  of  his  social  hours,  he  was 
accustomed  to  hazard  on  books  and  on  questions  of  speculation 
were  not  uniformly  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
superiority  of  his  understanding  and  the  singular  consistency  of 
his  philosophical  principles." 

Smith  was  probably  one  of  the  most  widely  read  men  of  his 
time  in  all  departments  of  science  and  literature.  But  hi  process 
of  rime  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  has  been  converted  into 
Srnitftia-iiixmiis,  and  the  author  of  such  a  system  has  naturally 
been  supposed  to  be  an  "economic"  man  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  sense  of 
the  term.  The  publications  of  Adam  Smith,  as  well  as  his  valuable 
lil'iaiy.  show  the  utter  baselessness  of  this  construction.  The 
foundation  of  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  "  is  sympathy — 
the  natural  complement  to  the  self-interest  and  expediency  of  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations."  The  versatility  of  Smith's  genius  is  further 
shown  by  his  "  Considerations  Concerning  the  First  Formation  of 
Languages  and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  Compounded 
languages,"  and  by  the  posthumous  papers  (which  he  exempted 
itrnction),  "the  greater  number  of  which  appear  to  be  parts 
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of  a  plan  he  had  once  formed  for  giving  a  connected  history  of  the 
liberal  sciences  and  elegant  art.?."  By  the  kindness  of  Smith's 
nearest  surviving  relations,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing a  large  portion  of  his  library,  and  a  more  varied  collection  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  I  was  most  struck  by  the  large  number 
of  books  of  travel  and  of  poetry,  of  some  of  which  there  were 
more  than  one  edition,  and  occasionally  editions  de  luxe.  I  had 
hoped  to  find  marginal  notes  or  references  which  might  have 
thrown  light  on  the  authorities  of  some  passages  in  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations"  {for  Smith  gives  no  references),  but  even  the  ingenious, 
oft-quoted  author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Laws  has  escaped 
without  a  mark.  At  the  same  time  pamphlets  have  been  carefully 
bound  together,  and  indexes  prefixed  in  Smith's  own  writing. 

Adam  Smith  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  modern  Political 
Economy  as  John  Locke  to  modern  Philosophy.  In  Locke  there 
is  the  same  combination  of  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  reasoning. 
Locke's  successors,  unable  or  unwilling  to  carry  on  this  double 
method,  developed  the  antagonistic  schools  of  transcendental  phi- 
losophy and  empirical  psychology,  the  reconciliation  of  which  was 
the  great  problem  of  Kant.  And  just  as  every  important  system 
of  Philosophy  may  be  traced  through  Locke,  so  the  current  schools 
of  Political  Economy  may  he  traced  through  Adam  Smith.  Ger- 
man Socialists  appeal  to  the  dictum  of  the  great  master — "  The 
produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural  recompense  or  wages  of 
labour."  The  celebrated  American  protectionist  H.  Carey  claims  to 
be  the  only  true  interpreter  of  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  a  fundamental  position  in  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
that  "  the  capital  employed  in  the  home  trade  of  any  country  will 
generally  give  encouragement  and  support  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
productive  labour  in  that  country  and  increase  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce  more  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  ;  and  the  capital  employed  in  this  latter  trade 
has  in  both  respects  still  greater  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade."  The  genius  of  Ricardo  attached 
an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  hypothetical  deductions  of  Adam 
Smith,  neglecting  to  a  great  extent  his  careful  verifications,  and 
he  thus  gave  to  English  Political  Economy  a  bias  in  the  a  "priori 
direction;  and  It  most    be   confused  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  whilst 
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professing  to  give  a  modern  A  Jam  Smith,  has  given  for  the  most 
part  no  more  than  a  readable  Ricardo. 

Of  late  years  the  conflict  between  the  inductive  anJ  deductive 
schools  has  been  carried  on  very  hotly,  with  the  desirable  result 
that  the  methods  which  appeared  to  be  antagonistic  are  now  seen 
to  be  complementary.  The  deductive  method,  especially  in  its 
quasi -mathematical  form,  has  made  the  fundamental  conceptions 
clear  and  distinct :  for  example,  no  one  at  the  present  day  would 
search  for  a  real  universal  measure  of  value,  that  alchemist's  stone 
of  Political  Economy ;  no  one  would  say  that  in  manufactures 
"  nature  does  nothing,  man  does  all,"  or  be  content  with  defining 
wealth  (and  that  only  incidentally)  as  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  a  society.  At  the  same  time,  the  recent  con- 
troversy has  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  if  the  dry  bones  of 
Political  Economy  are  to  be  clothed  with  flesh,  continual  reference 
must  be  made  to  actual  and  historical  conditions.  Even  as  regards 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent,  which  it  was  customary  to  call  the 
pons  asinorum  of  Political  Economy,  a  suspicion  has  begun  to 
prevail  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  true  is  a  mere  truism  ;*  the 
wages-fund  theory  has  suffered  the  same  process  of  attenuation, 
and  the  "economic  man"  has  been  banished  to  the  planet  Saturn. 
Even  in  Political  Economy  the  confession  is  made  that  if  matter 
without  thought  is  blind,  thought  without  matter  is  empty.  No 
mere  manipulation  of  conceptions  can  account  for  past  or  present 
economic  forms,  and  still  le*H  indicate  the  stages  of  future  develop- 
ment:  if  the  economist  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  astrologer,  he 
must  perforce  turn  statistician  and  historian.  Adain  Smith  was 
both,  and  hence  avoided  the  pitfalls  which  beset  the  "  natural " 
method  of  inquiry. 

It  may  be  maintained  (and  generally  it  is  maintained)  that  as 
a  whole  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  is  still  the  best  system  of  Political 
Economy  which  this  country  has  produced,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  subsequent  systematic  writers  have  been  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  Ricardo ;  and  yet  it  may  be  allowed  (and  generally 
it  is  allowed)  that  in  nearly  every  department  great  advances  have 
been  made  on  Adam  Smith.     Even  as  regards  the  general  scope  of 

'  Compara  Leroy-Benulieu,  "  JMpaititian  dea  Riohesnes,"  oh.  ii. :  and  I'rof.  Thorold 
Rogers,  "History  t>f  Agriculture  nod  Prices,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  lS4,ai]il"T'.JiLic!JEmiioiDy,"  oh.  lii. 
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economic  science,  and  its  relation  to  other  social  sciences,  his  views 
have  been  largely  modified.  He  had  hardly  grasped  the  distinction 
between  a  science  and  an  art ;  he  had  certainly  not  grasped  the 
distinction  between  the  laws  of  the  production  and  those  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  a  distinction  which  Mill  justly  conceived  to  be 
his  own  principal  contribution  to  Political  Economy.  The  curious 
description  of  many  measures  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment as  "  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  Political  Economy," 
is  a  survival  of  Smith's  confusion ;  and  the  prevailing  idea  that 
Political  Economy  commands  people  to  be  selfish  may  be  traced 
to  the  absence  in  Smith  of  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
economic  and  ethical  science.  Descending  to  particulars,  and  look- 
ing only  to  English  writers,  the  theory  of  Production  is  much 
better  treated  by  Professor  Hearn ;  the  general  theory  of  Distribu- 
tion and  the  limits  of  Government  interference,  by  J.  S.  Mill ;  the 
theory  of  Value  and  Money,  by  Jevons ;  the  Foreign  Exchanges, 
by  Mr.  Goschen ;  the  Wages  Question,  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  Pro- 
fessor Walker ;  Banking,  by  Bagehot ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
extend  the  list.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  hardly  a  chapter  in 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  criticism 
and  amendment. 

Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  work  of  subsequent  writers 
has  been  a  mere  filling  in  of  detail.  For  example,  Adam  Smith 
writes :  "  The  profits  of  stock,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  are  only 
a  different  name  for  the  wages  of  a  particular  sort  of  labour — the 
labour  of  inspection  and  direction.  They  are,  however,  altogether 
different,  are  regulated  by  quite  different  principles,  and  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  quantity,  the  hardship,  or  the  ingenuity  of  the 
supposed  labour  of  inspection  and  direction."  It  is  this  doctrine, 
developed  by  Ricardo  into  the  dogma  that  the  natural  rate  of 
wages  is  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  labourer  alive  or  in  work- 
ing order,  the  surplus  being  profits,  which  forms  the  key-note  of 
German  Socialism;  and  the  reconciliation  between  capital  and 
labour  as  effected  in  Mr.  Marshall's  work  consists  in  the  assertion 
of  the  very  principles  which  Adam  Smith  denies — namely,  that 
the  wages  for  inspection  and  direction  follow  the  same  law  as 
wages  in  other  industrial  groups.  Again  :  some  economic  problems 
which  have  attracted  considerable  attention  since  Adam  Smith 


wrote  are  almost  unnoticed  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  It  is 
true  that  he  discusses  the  economic  effects  of  the  Laws  of  Settle- 
ment  ;  bat  he  never  really  attacks  the  problem  of  Poor  Relief,  and 
he  nowhere  attempts  to  formulate  the  laws  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion. The  industrial  revolution  at  the  end  o£  last  century,  the 
effects  of  which  are  not  yet  matured,  has  rendered  some  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  inapplicable  to  the  present 
day.  Adam  Smith  was  naturally  under  the  impression  that  the 
importation  of  corn  could  never  appreciably  affect  home  produc- 
tion ;  and  he  had  no  means  of  anticipating  the  periodic  cycles  of 
inflations  and  depressioas  of  trade  which  constitute  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  existing  economic  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  subjects  are  treated  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  which  are 
now  generally  considered  beyond  the  sphere  of  Political  Economy. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  discussions  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  an  established  church  and  on  the  different  sys- 
tems of  education.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that 
some  of  the  topics  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  have,  without 
sufficient  cause,  dropped  out  of  the  systematic  treatment  of  Eco- 
nomies. Modern  writers  have  written  much  on  the  necessity  for 
a  theory  of  the  consumption  of  wealth,  but  they  have  done  very 
little  towards  the  development  of  Smith's  teaching  on  expenditure, 
which  seems  the  form  that  a  theory  of  consumption  should 
naturally  assume.  At  the  present  time  the  "expense  of  defence,11 
and  the  cost  directly  and  indirectly  to  a  nation  of  standing  armies 
and  of  compulsory  military  service,  give  rise  to  difficult  and  important 
economic  questions;  and  if  attention  were  turned  to  the  "expense 
of  the  administration  of  justice,"  and  if  the  portion  of  the  national 
wealth  directly  and  indirectly  expended  on  law  were  carefully 
calculated,  ami  the  causes  and  principles  of  the  expenditure  ascer- 
tained, valuable  chapters  in  Adam  Smith  would  receive  their 
neesssaxy  modern  supplement.  If,  then,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations"  has  no  omissions  and  no  errors  of 
primary  importance,  and  if  harm  has  been  done  by  the  addition 
■  if  vp66  dixit  to  Adam  Smith's  opinions,  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  allowed  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  portions  of  his  great 
work   to   which   suffictani   attentUfl   feu  not  been  paid  by  recent 
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Moat  of  the  commentators  on  Adam  Smith  have  complained 
of  the  diffusencss  of  his  style ;  but  when  his  work  appeared  such 
diffuseness  was  probably  necessary,  and  at  any  rate  the  writer 
consciously  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge.  In  the  prefatory 
remarks  to  the  chapters  on  Value  and  Prices  he  writes :  "  I  am 
always  willing  to  run  some  hazard  of  being  tedious,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  I  am  perspicuous  ;  and  after  taking  the  utmost  pains  that 
I  can  to  be  perspicuous,  some  obscurity  may  still  appear  to  remain 
upon  a  subject  in  its  own  nature  extremely  abstracted."  A  doctrine 
that  is  generally  accepted,  and  has  assumed  its  natural  scientific 
form,  does  not  require  many  words  for  its  expression;  but  it  is 
otherwise  when  it  is  first  introduced  to  the  world  of  thought. 
New  ideas,  like  new  men,  must  submit  to  much  tedious  ceremonial. 
The  "  tediousness"  of  the  argument,  however,  is  often  relieved  by 
quiet  touches  of  humour  and  occasionally  by  good-natured  satire. 
Of  these  traits  the  chapters  on  the  Education  of  Youth  and  on  the 
Instruction  of  People  of  all  Ages  afford,  perhaps,  the  best  illustra- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  passage  describing  the  expedients  to 
which  a  lecturer,  "  if  he  happens  to  be  a  man  of  sense  and  averse 
to  ridicule,"  may  resort,  in  order,  with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  "  to 
lecture  without  exposing  himself  to  contempt  or  derision,  or  say- 
ing anything  that  is  really  foolish,  absurd,  or  ridiculous ;"  or  the 
combination  of  truth  and  irony  in  the  remarks  on  the  clergy  of  an 
established  church :  "  But  though  this  order  of  men  can  scarce  ever 
he  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as  easily  as  any  other ;  and  the 
security  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  seems 
to  depend  very  much  on  the  means  which  he  has  of  managing 
them  ;  and  these  seem  to  consist  altogether  in  the  preferment 
which  he  has  to  bestow  upon  them."  Again:  whilst  advocating 
natural  liberty  in  religion,  the  asceticism  to  which  "little  sects" 
are  liable  is  very  happily  portrayed :  "  In  little  religious  sects  the 
morals  of  the  common  people  have  been  almost  always  remarkably 
regular  and  orderly,  generally  much  more  so  than  in  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  morals  of  these  little  sects,  indeed,  have  fre- 
quently been  rather  disagreeably  rigorous  and  unsocial."  Another 
striking  quality  of  Adam  Smith  is  found  in  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  his  illustrations,  which  are  drawn  from  all  ages  and 
societies,  and  which  contrast  favourably  with  the  unreal  hypotheses 
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of  Ricardo  and  his  followers.  To  illustrate  the  distinction  between 
"  necessaries "  and  "luxuries,"  and  the  importance  of  considering 
the  custom  of  the  country  in  determining  the  former,  Adam  Smith 
writes  i  "  Custom  has  rendered  leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in 
England.  The  poorest  ereditable  person  of  either  sex  would  be 
ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without  them.  In  Scotland,  custom 
has  rendered  them  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest  order  of  men, 
but  not  to  the  same  order  of  women,  who  may  without  any  dis- 
credit walk  about  barefooted.  In  France  they  are  necessaries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women,  the  lowest  rank  of  both  sexes 
appearing  there  publicly  without  any  discredit  sometimes  in 
wooden  shoes  and  sometimes  barefooted." 

The  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  being  one  of  those  hooks  which  are 
much  talked  of  and  little  read,  it  is  natural  that  some  strange  mis- 
conceptions should  he  current  regarding  the  doctrines  it  contains  and, 
above  all,  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  The  author 
of  the  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  the  keystone  of  which  is 
sympathy,  the  man  who  at  his  death  left  a  much  smaller  fortune 
than  was  anticipated  owing  to  his  constant  expenditure  in  deeds  of 
unostentatious  charity,  the  man  who  was  especially  distinguished 
amongst  his  contemporaries  by  his  geniality  and  kindness,  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  dismal  dogmas  which 
amongst  the  vulgar  (if  the  term  may  be  still  used  in  its  older 
si i.']) ideation)  pass  current  for  Political  Economy.  The  most  cursory 
perusal  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  however,  will  convince  the 
reader  that  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written  is  essentially  human, 
ami  the  most  careful  scrutiny  will  bring  to  light  no  passage  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  "selfishness"  is  inculcated.  The  "economic 
man,"  the  supposed  incarnation  of  selfishness,  is  no  creation  of 
Adam  Smith;  all  the  characters  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  are 
real- — Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Chinese.  The  "  economic  man  "  of 
ultra- Rieardians  is  no  more  to  be  found  in  Adam  Smith  than  is 
the  "  socialistic  man,"  the  incarnation  of  unselfishne&s,  the  man  who 
loves  all  men  more  than  himself  on  the  arithmetical  ground  that 
all  are  more  than  one.  Adam  Smith  was  unacquainted  with  any 
society  composed  mainly  of  either  species.  Of  the  "socialistic 
man"  he  writes:  "I  have  never  known  much  good  done  by  those 
who  affected  to  trade  for  the  public  good.     It  is  an  affectation 
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indeed  not  very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it."  But  the  most 
severe  passages  in  Smith's  work  are  those  in  whieh  he  condemns 
the  various  "  mean  and  malignant  expedients "  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  satirizes  the  "  economic  "  merchants  who,  actuated  only 
by  the  ■'passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood"  in  order  to 
promote  "the  little  interest  of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one 
country  hurt  the  interest  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that 
country,  and  of  all  other  men  in  all  other  countries."  Adam 
Smith  treats  of  actual  societies,  and  considers  the  normal  conduct 
of  average  individuals.  He  insists  on  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
majority  of  mankind  wish  to  better  their  condition.  "  With 
regard  to  profusion,  the  principle  which  prompts  to  expense  is  the 
passion  for  present  enjoyment,  which,  though  sometimes  violent 
and  very  difficult  to  be  restrained,  is  in  general  only  momentary 
and  occasional,  But  the  principle  whieh  prompts  to  save  is  the 
desire  of  bettering  our  condition,  a  desire  which,  though  generally 
calm  and  dispassionate,  comes  with  us  from  the  womb  and  never 
leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.  Tn  the  whole  interval  which 
separates  those  two  moments  there  is  scarcely  perhaps  a  single 
instant  in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  and  completely  satisfied 
with  his  situation  as  to  be  without  any  wish  of  alteration  or 
improvement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of  fortune  is  the 
means  by  whieh  the  greater  part  of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better 
their  condition.  It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and  most 
obvious ;  and  the  most  likely  way  of  augmenting  their  fortune  is 
tu  save  and  accumulate  some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either 
regularly  and  annually  or  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions. 
Though  the  principle  of  expense,  therefore,  prevails  in  almost  all 
men  upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  men  upon  almost  all  occa- 
nons,  yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole  course  of 
their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of  frugality  seems  not  only 
to  predominate,  but  predominate  very  greatly." 

A  still  more  serious  misconception  prevails  as  to  the  teaching 
nf  Ad;mi  .South  on  natural  liberty  in  general  and  free  trade  in 
particular.  The  leading  idea  of  his  system  is  that  in  any  civilized 
coinumnity,  if  men  are  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  interests 
in  the  way  they  consider  best,  they  will,  as  a  rule,  althoi 
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tentionally,  promote  the  public  good.  After  his  examination  of 
the  mercantile  system,  the  object  of  which  was  to  encourage 
manufactures,  and  of  the  agricultural  system,  which  made  agri- 
culture of  primary  importance,  he  states  his  own  position :  "  All 
systems  of  preference  or  of  restraint  therefore  being  thus  com- 
pletely taken  away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  natural 
liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as 
he-  does  not  violate  i.iie  laws  of  justice,  is  left  perfectly  free  to 
pursue  his  own  interests  his  own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his 
industry  and  capital  into  competition  with  those  of  any  other  man 
or  orders  of  men."  To  assert  against  Adam  Smith  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  self-interest  of  individuals  in  matters  of  industry  is 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  public  good,  is  to  assert  the  worst 
form  of  pessimism,  and,  aa  the  only  conceivable  remedy,  the  most 
extreme  form  of  Socialism.  But  such  a  remedy  is,  on  the  assump- 
tion made,  if  possibly  conceivable,  certainly  impracticable.  No 
Government  can  be  stable  which  professes  to  rule  according  to  ideas 
not  generally  accepted  by  the  community.  If  men  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  principally  actuated  by  self-interest  in  commercial  affairs,  it 
is  suicidal  to  govern  them  as  if  they  were  wholly  or  in  the  main 
disinterested.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  naturally  unselfish, 
they  will  probably  promote  the  public  good  much  better  if  left  to  them- 
selves than  if  directed  by  a  few  wise  men.  Even  in  this  case  natural 
liberty  appears  to  lie  the  best  rule  of  action.  The  various  institu- 
tions in  this  country  for  public  purposes,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  conducted  by  individuals  who  are  only  concerned 
for  the  success  of  such  institutions,  effect  in  the  main  the  object  of 
their  promoters  much  more  efficiently  than  if  they  were  directed 
and  controlled  with  the  best  intentions  by  a  central  Government. 
To  generalize  a  statement  of  Adam  Smith  in  reference  to  capital,  it 
may  be  asserted  that  "  the  statesman  who  should  attempt  to  direct 
private  people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  wealth 
and  abilities  for  the  good  of  others  would  not  only  load  himself 
with  a  most  unnecessary  attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
could  safely  be  trusted  not  only  to  no  single  person,  but  to  no 
council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which  would  nowhere  be  so 
dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  presump- 
tion  enough   to   fancy   himself   fit   to   exercise   it."       In   religion, 
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science,  art,  education,  health,  and  even'  charity,  civilization  must 
trust  principally  to  the  efforts  of  individuals;  the  central 
authority  can  never  be  more  than  auxiliary.  If  it  were  ■  not 
so,  progress  must  cease,  for  no  Government  could  overtake  the 
work. 

But  whilst  insisting  always  on  the  superiority  of  private  enter- 
prise to  Government  routine,  Adam  Smith  is  far  from  asserting  that 
Government  has  no  industrial  functions,  or  that  the  whole  business 
of  Government  is  to  enforce  contracts  and  prevent  crime  and  fraud. 
Besides  the  duties  of  defence  and  ail  ministration  of  justice,  Adam 
Smith  gives,  as  of  co-ordinate  importance,  "  the  duty  of  creating 
and  maintaining  certain  public  institutions  winch  it  can  never  be 
for  the  interest  of  any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals 
to  create  and  maintain,  because  the  profit  could  never  repay  the 
expense  to  any  individual  or  small  number  of  individuals,  though 
it  may  frequently  do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  society." 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment that  Smith  should  point  out  that  the  self-interest  of  the 
common  people  is  not  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  tlie  education  of 
their  children,  and  that  "  for  a  very  small  expense  the  public  can 
facilitate,  can  encourage,  and  can  even  impose  upon  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  most 
essentia]  parts  of  education."  Again,  it  is  only  so  long  as  an 
individual  "does  not  violate  the  laws  of  justice"  that  he  is  to  be 
left  free  to  pursue  his  own  interests  his  own  way.  No  man 
more  thoroughly  carried  out  the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  than 
Richard  Cobden ;  and  when  the  opponents  of  the  Factory  Legis- 
lation insisted  on  the  sufficiency  of  freedom  of  contract,  he  was 
still  true  to  the  principles  of  "  industrial  liberty  "  when  he  replied 
that  in  some  cases  freedom  of  contract  was  freedom  of  coercion. 
Another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  qualification  under 
consideration  is  found  in  Adam  Smith's  criticism  of  what  is  now 
called  "free  banking": — "To  restrain  private  people,  it  may  be 
said,  from  receiving  in  payment  the  promissory  notes  of  a  banker 
for  any  sum,  whether  great  or  small,  when  they  themselves  are 
willing  to  receive  them,  or  to  restrain  a  banker  from  issuing  such 
notes  when  all  his  neighbours  are  willing  to  accept  of  them,  is  a 
manifest  violation  of  that  natural   lilnrtv   which   it  is  the  prefer 
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business  of  law  not  to  infringe  but  to  support,  Such  regulations 
may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  in  some  respects  a  violation  of 
natural  liberty.  But  those  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty  of  a 
few  individuals  which  might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole 
society,  are  and  ought  to  be  restrained  by  the  laws  of  all  govern- 
ments— of  the  most  free  as  well  as  of  the  most  despotic"  In 
brief,  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith  on  Zaisse?  fair*  may  bo  expressed 
in  two  propositions — first,  that  the  presumption  is  always  against 
Government  interference ;  and  secondly,  if  a  case  is  made  out,  that 
the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  local  as  against  central  government, 
since  "  even  those  public  works  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to  somo  particular  place 
or  district,  are  always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  under  the  management  of  a  local  and  provincial 
administration,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  stato,  of  which 
the  executive  power  must  always  have  the  management.1*  Enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  mere  reiteration  of  tho  phrases  "  froo- 
dom  of  contract "  and  "  natural  liberty  "  is  not,  in  tho  opinion  of 
Adam  Smith,  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  maintain  that  in 
certain  cases  the  interference  of  Government  is  desirable* 

Even  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade,  with  which  tho  namo  of 
Adam  Smith  is  always  associated,  the  teaching  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations  "  is  not  nearly  so  unqualified  as  is  generally  imagined.  It 
has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  celebrated  American  Protec- 
tionist Carey  claims  to  be  a  true  disciple  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  presumptuous  to  hazard  tho  opinion  that  Free 
Trade  might  have  been  more  widely  acceptod  if  tho  reasoning  of 
Adam  Smith  had  not  been  replaced  by  dogmatism.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  arguments  by  which  Free  Trade  was  established  in 
this  country  were  taken  from  Adam  Smith ;  but  it  is  equally  trup. 
that  the  arguments  advanced  of  late  by  the  so-called  Fair  Traders 
are  carefully  stated  and  estimated  by  the  same  author.  It  seems, 
prima  fade,  even  after  making  due  allowance  for  "  the  pain  of  a 
new  idea,"  rather  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  neccHHary 
for  a  man  of  such  genius  to  take  ten  years  of  unremitting  labour 

*  Compare  Smith's  "Mercantile  Law,"  Introduction  (passim),  on  the  advantage*  the 
mercantile  law  of  England  has  derived  from  being  the  "  least  fettered  by  legislative  regula- 
tions," "  the  most  completely  the  offspring  of  usage  and  convenience." 
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to  prove  that  it  is  advantageous  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market ; 
that  whatever  is  bought  must  be  paid  for ;  and  that,  since  this 
country  produces  no  gold,  exported  must  pay  for  imported  coin- 
moditiea  It  seems  still  more  extraordinary,  even  after  making 
allowance  for  "  the  passionate  confidence  of  interested  falsehood," 
that  any  merchant  of  ordinary  modesty  should  be  bold  enough  to 
maintain  the  opposite,  and  almost  incredible  that  any  merely 
speculative  philosopher  should  fail  to  grasp  propositions  of  such 
simplicity ;  and  it  is  the  reverse  of  surprising  that  the  plan  of 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  should  appear  confused  and  the  style 
tediously  profuse,  But  as  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick  has  observed,  the 
popular  opinion  that  Free  Trade  is  in  all  cases  theoretically  the 
best,  although  in  particular  cases  it  may  practically  be  the  best 
course  to  make  exceptions,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of 
Adam  Smith  and  the  leading  English  economists.*  The  truth  is, 
that  it  is  easy  theoretically  to  point  out  exceptions,  but  that  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  Free  Trade  pure  and 
simple.  Nor  does  the  admission  of  such  exceptions  weaken  the 
position  of  Free  Trade  as  a  rule  of  practical  politics,  at  any  rate 
in  this  country.  Our  whole  system  of  government  is  full  of 
anomalies  and  theoretical  imperfections;  and  the  strength  of  the 
system  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  plausible  theory  is  disregarded 
if,  under  existing  conditions,  it  cannot  be  put  into  practice. 
Theoretically  the  system  of  direct  taxation  is,  both  as  regards 
justice  and  economy,  superior  to  the  indirect  system.  What  can 
be  simpler  than  that  every  man  should  pay  a  portion  of  his 
revenue  directly  to  the  state  ?  Theoretically  the  system  of  co- 
operative production  would  effect  the  reconciliation  of  labour  and 
capital.  Are  not  profits  wages  of  superintendence  ?  Theoretically 
it  is  absurd  to  make  contracts  for  long  periods  in  terms  of  a  measure 
of  value  which  is  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations.  Is  not  the  only 
use  of  "  gold  "  to  give  command  over  "  things  in  general "  ? 

But  if  the  wheels  of  government  must  be  arranged  in  "  cycles 
on  epicycles "  to  effect  these  objects,  the  practical  instinct  of  the 
nation  acquiesces  in  a  more  imperfect  but  simpler  machinery. 
Free  Trade  has  in  its  favour  the  overwhelming  advantage  of  perfect 

*  Compare  Rieardn,  ch.  xxv.:— "It  may,  I  tliiuk,  be  doubted  wlictlier  n.  mother 
country  m»y  not  eomttiiiie.j   be  bentititoi  by  thu  restraint*  Ui  whith   hIiq  subject*  her 
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simplicity,  whilst  the  modifications  which  have  recently  been  urged 
are  either  quite  inadequate  for  the  purposes  proposed  or  impracticable. 
It  is  useless  to  retaliate  on  manufactures ;  to  retaliate  on  food  is 
impossible.  The  reeent  controversy  has  in  this  country  made  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  still  more  firmly  established.  The  merit  of 
Adam  Smith  lies  not  in  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  very  obvious 
propositions  just  quoted,  and  which  he  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  bring  to  light,  but  in  the  careful  examination  he  made  of  con- 
flicting principles  and  interests,  and  in  the  reasoned  judgment  at 
which  he  arrived  that  Free  Trade  is  the  working  system  most 
conducive  to  national  prosperity,  There  is  not  a  single  argument 
advanced  by  Fair  Traders  which  is  not  stated  much  more  clearly 
by  Adam  Smith.  He  looked  at  the  question  on  all  sides — from 
the  point  of  view  of  labourer,  capitalist,  landlord ;  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  political  independence,  of  variety  of 
industries,  and  of  the  danger  of  disturbing  a  long -established 
system ;  he  even  considered  the  employment  of  capital  in  the 
home  trade  as  much  more  advantageous  than  in  the  foreign  trade. 
But  he  possessed  a  mind  not  merely  capable  of  seeing  the  elements 
of  industrial  life  in  isolation,  but  of  grasping  that  life  as  a  whole, 
and  assigning  to  each  factor  its  due  proportion.  Above  all,  he 
made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  working  power  of  government; 
he  did  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  badly  done  by 
private  enterprise  would  be  better  done  by  authority. 

The  theory  of  Free  Trade  given  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  rests  upon  certain  propositions  expounded 
in  the  former  books,  and  the  limitations  can  only  be  understood 
when  taken  in  connection  with  these  propositions :  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  economic  system  of  an  isolated  society  must  precede 
any  inquiry  on  foreign  trade.  Taking  then,  first,  the  simpler  case, 
the  problem  of  the  production  of  wealth  is  this: — Given  a  society 
with  certain  wants,  and  with  an  established  order  in  the  claims  of 
individuals,  what  is  the  best  method  of  employing  the  land,  the 
labour,  and  the  capital  1  The  answer  to  this  question  involves  the 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour,  and  this  discussion 
forms  naturally  the  introduction  to  the  "  Inquiry."  The  society 
in  which  division  of  labour  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent  will, 
CfSterU  paribus,  be  the  moat  productive     But  it  is  obvious  that 
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division  of  labour  is  impossible  without  exchange,  and  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  a  society  are  consequently  limited  by  its  powers 
of  effecting  exchanges,  which  depend  partly  on  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  partly  on  the  organization  of  its  markets.  For 
division  of  labour,  organization  is  as  important  as  extent  of 
markets. 

The  consideration  of  exchange  naturally  leads  Adam  Smith,  in 
the  next  place,  to  investigate  the  medium  of  exchange— money. 
The  distinction  drawn  between  real  and  nominal  price  is  inaccurate 
in  expression:  the  real  price  of  a  thing  is,  in  Adam  Smith's  phrase- 
ology, its  value  in  terms  of  labour ;  and  it  is  not  clear  whether 
he  means  the  labour  of  production  (the  real  cost),  or  the  labour 
the  commodity  would  command  in  the  market.  He  apparently 
supposes  that  in  the  normal  case  the  two  will  coincide.  What 
Adam  Smith  really  wished  to  draw  attention  to  was  the  difference 
between  the  money  a  thing  would  exchange  for  (that  is,  its  price 
according  to  Mill's  definition)  and  the  amount  of  things  in  general 
it  would  obtain,  which  he  unfortunately  symbolizes  by  the  term 
labour.  The  practical  importance  of  the  distinction  he  illustrates 
by  leases  and  endowments,  and  shows  that  for  long  periods  money 
is  not  the  best  unit  of  value.  But  however  obscure  the  phrase- 
ology and  confused  the  reasoning,  the  fundamental  proposition 
remains  quite  clear,  that  ultimately  commodities  pay  for  commodi- 
ties, and  that  this  in  general  implies,  in  the  last  resort,  an  exchange 
of  services  (to  adopt  the  language  of  Bastiat).  Exchange  being 
only  a  means  to  production,  and  this  again  to  consumption,  it  is 
clear  that,  cicterls  paribus,  the  less  labour  and  capital  are  expended 
in  exchange  so  much  the  richer  will  the  society  be ;  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  everything  which  brings  the  producer 
nearer  to  the  consumer  prevents  economic  waste.  It  follows  from 
these  principles  that  the  groat  commerce  of  every  civilized  society 
is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  those 
of  the  country.  In  this  commerce  division  of  labour  is  extended 
to  a  maximum,  and  the  expenses  of  exchange  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  manner  the  importance  of  agriculture  to  manu- 
facture and  of  manufacture  to  agriculture  is  made  obvious.  The 
question  naturally  arises,— By  what  causes  is  a  nation  induced  to 
turn  its  energies  to  one  form  of  production  more  than  to  another  ? 
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And  it  can  only  be  answered  by  considering  the  motive  which 
induces  the  members  of  the  society  to  produce  at  all.  Stated 
generally,  this  is  the  satisfaction  of  wants ;  hut  the  statement  ia 
too  abstract  to  be  of  practical  use.  In  a  modern  society  the  proxi- 
mate causes  of  production  are — 1.  The  desire  of  the  owner  of 
natural  resources  to  derive  a  revenue ;  2.  The  desire  of  the 
owner  of  capital  to  obtain  profits ;  and  3.  The  desire  of  the 
labourer  to  obtain  wages  for  his  labour.  The  proximate  causes  of 
production  then  are  wages,  profits,  and  rents  ;  lahourer,  landlord, 
capitalist  can  only  satisfy  their  wants  by  employing  their  respec- 
tive possessions. 

Adam  Smith  is  thus  led  by  the  natural  course  of  the  argument 
to  consider  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  under  a  system 
of  individual  property  and  free  exchange.  In  a  modern  society 
the  labourer  does  not  take  the  initiative,  so  that  the  direction 
given  to  production  depends  on  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist. 
In  the  main,  no  doubt,  the  interests  of  the  three  coincide.  In  the 
progress  of  society  the  same  causes  have  improved  the  position  of 
all  three  classes — wages,  profits,  and  rents,  estimated  in  com- 
modities, have  been  continually  rising.  But  that  the  interests  of 
the  three  classes  are  necessarily  harmonious,  so  far  from  being  self- 
evident,  3eems  at  first  sight  obviously  false.  It  is  clear  that 
profits  may  rise  at  the  expense  of  wages,  and  vice  versa.  Again, 
rents  may  vanish  by  an  undue  ■morceltement  of  the  land — the 
total  produce  becoming  wages ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conversion  of  cidtivated  land  into  forest  may  be  a  gain  to  the 
landlord  at  the  expense  of  labour.  Production  remaining  the 
same,  if  one  class  gets  more  the  others  get  less,  and  there  is  thus 
an  obvious  conflict.  It  is  then  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  methods  of  employing  capital  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  chapter  entitled  "  Employment  of  Capital  "  {bk.  ii.,  ch.  v.) 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  work,  and  Adam  Smith 
continually  appeals  to  the  positions  there  established ;  and  as  they 
have  not  generally  been  accepted  by  modern  economists,  a  some- 
what lengthened  examination  of  them  may  be  pardoned. 

Taking  first  an  isolated  country,  lie  shows  that  capital  may  be 
employed  in  four  ways: — 1.  In  the  production  of  raw  material; 
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2.  In  the  manufacture  of  ran-  material ;  3.  In  the  distribution  by  the 
wholesale  merchant;  and  4.  In  the  distribution  by  the  retail  trader. 
These  are  all  equally  necessary;  the  act  of  production  is  not  completed 
till  the  commodity  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  But  although 
equally  necessary,  they  present  essential  points  of  contrast.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  society  to  increase  the  proportion  of  its  energy 
employed  in  the  first  two  modes  compared  with  that  in  the  third 
and  fourth.  Any  increase  in  the  amount  of  commodities  produced 
may  be  considered  advantageous,  and  the  greater  will  that  amount 
be  the  less  the  energy  required  for  more  distribution :  hence,  again, 
we  see  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  producer  near  the  consumer. 
Again,  if  we  compare  agriculture  and  manufacture,  it  is  obvious 
(the  arts  of  production  remaining  stationary)  that  the  latter  is 
limited  by  the  former.  The  number  of  labourers  in  an  isolated 
country  is  limited  by  the  amount  of  food  produced,  and  manufac- 
tures are  further  limited  by  the  amount  of  raw  material.  This 
consideration  naturally  leads  to  the  proposition,  again  very  inac- 
curately expressed,  that  "  no  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  that  of  the  farmer." 
This  statement  has  been  subjected  to  more  severe  criticism  than 
any  other  passage  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations;"  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  reading  Adam  Smith  that  he  never  uses  terms  in 
the  strict  sense  they  have  acquired  in  the  hands  of  later  economists, 
If  we  look  below  the  surface  to  the  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  as 
Locke  would  put  it.  it  is  very  rarely  that  Adam  Smith  is  in  error. 
Here,  as  is  clear  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  ha  wishes  to 
point  out  that  in  existing  societies,  if  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
and  capital  is  employed  in  agriculture,  it  will  produce  a  greater 
value  of  commodities  than  if  applied  to  manufactures,  because  it 
will  not  only  pay  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits  and  wages,  but  yield 
a  surplus  in  the  form  of  rent.*  In  other  words,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce  resulting  from  the  employment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  labour  and  capital  of  the  society  is  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  commodities  reMiltitig  IVmn  any  other  employment  of 
the  same  amount-^-it  is  greater  by  the  amount  of  rent  paid  for  the 
land.  But  though  the  fact  is  undeniable,  different  theories  of 
explanation  may  be  advanced.     The  surplus  value  may  be  ascribed 

*  Compare  Ricardo,  chap.  xxvi. :   "  Although  I  admit."  etc. 
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to  monopoly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  in  an  isolated  country  the 
Government  suddenly  threw  half  the  land  out  of  cultivation,  the 
value  of  the  total  product  might  for  a  limited  time  he  greater  than 
before :  it  is  well-known  that  the  value  of  agricultural  produce 
rises  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  supply.  But 
it  could  be  so  only  for  a  limited  time.  The  want  of  food  or  the 
dearnesa  of  food  would  place  a  check  on  manufactures,  and  when 
equilibrium  was  restored  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  prod 
uce,  expressed  in  terms  of  other  commodities,  would  be  less  than 
before  ;  the  surplus  would  still  exchange  against  all  the  manufac- 
tures, but  the  amount  of  manufactureswould  be  less.  But  under  the 
natural  system,  capital  applied  to  land  will  produce  a  greater  value 
than  the  same  amount  applied  in  any  other  manner,  although  in  this 
system  there  is  no  such  monopoly  :  and  Adam  Smith  accounts  for 
the  fact  by  saying  that  in  agriculture  nature  labours  with  men, 
whilst  in  manufactures  nature  does  nothing.  No  justification  can 
be  offered  for  the  use  of  such  phraseology;  but  here  again,  if  we 
look  to  the  ideas  the  words  stand  for,  an  important  truth  emerges. 
Certain  things  are  presented  to  men  by  nature  without  any  labour, 
except  the  mere  "  labour  of  occupation,"  as  it  has  been  termed. 
If  these  things  are  limited,  and  satisfy  human  wants,  they  possess 
value ;  and  this  value,  in  proportion  to  the.  labour  and  capital 
expended  in  their  acquirement,  may  be  regarded  as  infinite.  The 
labour  of  acquisition  is  saved  by  nature,  and,  in  Adam  Smith's 
phraseology,  nature  does  the  chief  part  of  the  work.  The  point  is 
of  importance,  and  deserves  an  illustration.  Capital  devoted  to  the 
production  of  indigo  in  the  Plantations  yields  a  very  large  profit, 
Ijecause  the  value  of  the  indigo  is  much  greater  than  the  expenses 
of  production.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  amount  of  capital 
applied  artificially  by  chemical  methods  might  produce  indigo,  but 
a  much  smaller  amount.  In  this  case  Adam  Smith  would  say 
that  the  natural  method  was  more  productive  because  nature 
laboured  with  men.  If  now,  instead  of  supposing  artificial  indigo 
to  be  produced,  we  suppose  some  other  commodity  to  be  made  by 
tli.'  -.tine  capital — for  example,  lace — and  compare  the  value  of  this 
laco  with  that  of  the  indigo,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  and  laliour  employed ;  for  if  it  were  not,  it 
Ootdd  not  yield  greater  profits;  and  the  reason  is  that  nature  does 
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more  of  the  work.  To  say  that  nature  does  nothing  in  manufac- 
tures is  no  doubt  absurd ;  but  to  say  that  to  obtain  tilings  of  equal 
value  different  amounts  of  human  labour  are  required,  owing  to 
natural  conditions,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  same 
amount  of  labour  will  produce  in  different  circumstances  different 
values,  is  an  important  truth.  It  is,  moreover,  in  Adam  Smith  the 
necessary  supplement  to  his  general  theory  of  value — that  value 
depends  simply  on  the  amount  of  labour  given  to  a  thing. 
Under  the  natural  system,  then,  the  society  first  appropriates  the 
gifts  of  nature,  then  those  things  which  require  a  certain  amount 
of  labour,  and  lastly  those  which  require  still  more  labour.  Thus 
the  natural  order  of  opulence  is  agriculture,  followed  by  manufac- 
tures; and  naturally  improvement  of  agriculture  should  precede 
improvement  of  manufactures. 

To  resume,  then:  so  far  as  an  isolated  country  is  concerned, 
Adam  Smith  argues  that  under  a  system  of  natural  liberty  and 
individual  property  the  owners  of  capital  direct  industry ;  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  movements  of  capital  is  the  rate  of  profits ; 
and  that  all  capital,  however  employed,  will,  under  the  system 
proposed,  yield  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits.  But  Adam  Smith 
carefully  avoided  the  error  into  which  many  of  his  successors  have 
fallen,  of  supposing  that  to  the  nation  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
how  the  capital  is  employed  so  long  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits 
is  obtained.  On  the  contrary,  he  maintaias  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  distributing  wealth  is  not  so  advantageously  employed 
as  it  would  be  in  production,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  society 
gains  nothing  from  middle-men  and  similar  agents  so  far  as 
they  can  be  dispensed  with.  But,  further,  passing  on  to  produc- 
tion, and  comparing  manufactures  and  agriculture,  he  maintains 
capital  is  more  advantageously  employed  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former. 

In  his  examination  of  foreign  trade,  Adam  Smith,  first  of  all, 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  capital  employed  within  the 
country  and  capital  employed  abroad,  He  allows  that  the  latter 
may  yield  larger  profits,  but  it  does  so  by  supporting  foreign  and 
not  native  industry.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  capitalist  to 
obtain  a  maximum  profit,  and  the  place  where  his  capital  is  em- 
ployed is  to  him  so  far  indifferent.     But  to  the  labourer  and  to 
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society  at  large  the  place  is  of  vital  importance.  If  capital  is 
devoted  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  America,  it  may  in 
perpetuity  afford  a  much  higher  profit  than  if  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  in  England ;  but  in  the  one  case  foreign 
iahour  is  employed,  and  in  the  other  English.  In  the  first  case, 
too,  the  American  public  is  benefited,  and  gains  all  the  advantages 
of  the  possession  of  this  fixed  capital.  To  take  an  extreme  case, 
it  is  possible  that  if  all  the  capital  now  devoted  to  manufactures  in 
this  country  were  sent  to  the  United  States  it  would  yield  greater 
returns ;  but  the  labourers  must  in  that  case  either  follow  it  or 
starve.  The  general  principle  is  expanded  into  several  doctrines 
peculiar  to  Adam  Smith.  Not  only  is  the  home  trade  of  consump- 
tion more  advantageous  than  the  foreign  trade,  on  the  ground  that 
in  the  first  case  two  capitals  are  employed  within  the  country, 
but  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is,  for  the  same  reason,  more 
advantageous  than  the  carrying  trade,  and  trade  with  a  near 
country  is  more  advantageous  than  trade  with  a  remote  one.  For 
example,  Adam  Smith  considers  the  trade  with  France  twenty-four 
times  as  advantageous  as  that  with  the  American  colonies.  The 
reason  is  that  in  the  latter  case  capital  is  longer  out  of  the  country 
and  the  employment  of  labour  is  less.  If  I  expend  £1,000  in 
making  a  commodity  in  a  week,  I  employ  a  thousand  labourers 
for  one  week,  If  I  must  wait  a  year  for  the  returns,  so  far  as 
this  £1,000  is  concerned  I  employ  labour  only  one  week  in  the 
year.  If,  however,  the  capital  is  returned  to  me  in  a  week,  and 
again  employed,  and  so  on,  the  capital  is  employed  twenty-six 
weeks  in  the  year,  and,  in  the  sense  of  Adam  Smith,  it  is  twenty- 
six  times  as  advantageous  to  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  he 
explicitly  declares  that  the  profits  may  be  greater  in  the  first  case — 
the  capitalist,  in  the  second  case,  will  on  his  £1,000  only  get  the 
same  or  even  a  leas  percentage  per  annum — but  the  difference  to 
society  is  enormous.  This  proposition  again  throws  light  on 
the  position  of  Adam  Smith,  that  the  nearer  the  producer  is  to 
the  consumer  so  much  less  is  the  economic  waste. 

The  general  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  a  fallacious  argu- 
ment sometimes  urged  against  the  protection  of  home  from 
foreign  industries,  and  which,  if  sound,  would  render  the  establish- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  Free  Trade  a  very  simple  matter. 
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that  if  protection  is  good  for  one  country  against  the  world, 
it  would  he  equally  good  for  one  part  of  the  country  as  against 
any  other  part.  But  so  long  as  the  labour  and  capital  of  a  country 
remain  within  that  country  the  localization  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. If  one  town  suffers  another  gains,  and  under  a  system  of 
natural  liberty  capital  and  labour  flow  to  the  places  whore  they 
can  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  But  a  state  is  bound 
up  with  a  certain  territory;  and  if  its  capital  and  labour  go  beyond 
its  boundaries,  they  go  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  other 
countries.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  whole  country  becoming 
depopulated ;  and  the  history  of  commerce  is  tho  history  of  the 
migrations  of  industry,  and,  with  industry,  of  political  power  and 
social  progress.  When  Holland  became  the  great  lending  state  of 
Europe  its  wealth  and  power  steadily  diminished.  To  come  to  our 
own  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  late  depression  was  the  enormous  transfer  of  capital  from  old 
countries  such  as  England  to  new  countries  for  the  exploitation  of 
their  raw  materials  and  the  construction  of  railways. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  within  an  isolated  country  Adam 
Smith  considered  agriculture  a  more  advantageous  employment  of 
capital  than  manufactures,  and  the  next  step  in  the  argument  is  to 
show  that  under  the  system  of  natural  liberty  the  development  of 
agriculture  will  precede  the  development  of  manufacture.  The 
positive  reasons  given  are  indeed  simple  and  obvious,  but  are 
none  the  less  important.  In  the  first  place,  subsistence  is  prior  to 
luxury ;  and,  secondly,  agriculture  is  of  all  occupations  the  most 
pleasant.  Apparently  Adam  Smith  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  his  former  assertion,  that  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
yields  in  general  rent  as  well  as  profits.  This  natural  order  of 
progress  he  contends  has  simply  been  prevented  by  the  policy  of 
Europe,  which  imposed  various  fetters  on  agriculture;  and  he 
examines  at  considerable  length  the  evils  of  entail,  primogeniture, 
and  large  estates,  and  the  discouragement  of  agriculture^  due  to 
bad  systems  of  land  tenure,  incidentally  bestowing  warm  praise 
on  peasant  proprietors.  The  value  of  this  part  of  Adam  Smith's 
work  is  well  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Cobden's  letters: — 
"If  I  were  twenty-five  or  thirty,  instead  of  being  unhappily  twice 
that  number  of   years.  I   would   take  Adam   Smith  in  hand.     I 
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would  not  go  beyond  him.  I  would  have  no  politics  in  it.  I 
would  take  Adam  Smith  in  hand,  and  I  would  have  a  leaguo  for 
free  trade  in  land  just  as  we  have  a  league  for  free  trade  in  corn. 
You  will  find  just  the  same  authority  in  Adam  Smith  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other ;  and  if  it  were  taken  up,  as  it  must  he  taken  up 
to  succeed,  not  aa  a  political,  revolutionary,  radical,  Chartist  notion, 
but  taken  up  on  politico- economical  grounds,  the  agitation  would 
be  sure  to  succeed."  After  this  examination  of  the  evils  agriculture 
has  suffered  owing  to  the  policy  of  Europe,  Adam  Smith  is  led  to 
insist  on  the  superiority  of  agriculture  to  manufactures  on  another 
ground.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  third  book  he  writes :  "  The 
capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any  country  by  commerce  and 
manufactures  is  all  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  possession  till 
some  part  of  it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has  been  said  very 
properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place  he 
carries  on  his  trade;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make  him 
remove  his  capital,  and  together  with  it  all  the  industry  which  it 
supports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said 
to  belong  to  any  particular  country  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it 
were,  over  the  face  of  that  country,  either  in  buildings  or  in  the 

lasting  improvements  of  lands The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war 

and  government  easily  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  which 
arises  from  commerce  only.  That  which  arises  from  the  more  solid 
improvements  of  agriculture  is  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be 
destroyed  but  by  those  more  violent  convulsions  occasioned  by  the 
depredations  of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  together — such  as  those  that  happened  for  some  time 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Europe."  But  although  Adam  Smith  strongly  urges 
the  necessity  of  taking  off  all  restraints  on  agriculture,  he  by  no 
means  approves  of  giving  it  any  artificial  encouragement,  whether 
by  bounties  or  by  restrictions  on  foreign  trade.  "  Those  systems 
therefore  which,  preferring  agriculture  to  all  other  employments, 
in  order  to  promote  it,  impose  restraints  upon  manufactures  and 
foreign  trade,  act  contrary  to  the  veiy  end  which  they  propose, 
and  indirectly  discourage  that  very  species  of  industry  which  they 
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mean  to  promote.  They  are  so  far,  perhaps,  more  inconsistent 
than  even  the  mercantile  system.  That  system,  by  encouraging 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  capital  of  the  society  from  supporting  a  more 
advantageous  to  support  a  less  advantageous  species  of  industry. 
But  still  it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  species  of  in- 
dustry which  it  means  to  promote.  Those  agricultural  systems,  on 
the  contrary,  realty  and  in  the  end  discourage  their  own  favourite 
species  of  industry." 

It  has  been  seen  that  just  as  in  an  isolated  country  Adam 
Smith  considers  certain  methods  of  employing  capital  more  advan- 
tageous than  others,  so  also  in  foreign  trade  he  considers  the  direct 
trade  of  consumption  more  advantageous  than  the  indirect,  and 
this  again  more  advantageous  than  the  carrying  trade.  But  here 
also  he  maintains  that  no  artificial  restraints  or  encouragements 
are  required.  The  positive  arguments  in  support  of  this  position 
are,  as  before,  simple  and  obvious :  "  Every  individual  endeavours 
to  employ  his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as 
much  as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  provided 
always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great 
deal  less  than  the  ordinary,  profits  of  stock.  Thus  upon  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  profits  every  wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers 
the  home  trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In  the  home  trade  his 
capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  He  can  know  better  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusts ;  and  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  deceived,  he  knows  better  the  laws  of  the  country 
from  which  he  must  seek  redress.  In  the  carrying  trade,  the 
capital  of  the  merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign 
countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  necessarily  brought  home  or  placed 
under  his  own  immediate  view  and  command,"  This  argument 
only  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to 
keep  capital,  which  would  not  naturally  earn  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profits,  within  the  country  is  doomed  to  failure,  or  rather  worse 
than  failure ;  and  this  is  essentially  the  result  arrived  at  in  the 
elaborate  examination  of  the  mercantile  system  in  the  fourth  book. 
He  commences,  indeed,  by  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  "favourable 
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balanee  of  trade "  estimated  in  money,  and  shows  that  a  country 
can  make  use  only  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
that  any  addition  is  certain  to  be  exported.  The  precise  manner 
in  which  this  exportation  will  take  place  has  been  shown  much 
more  clearly  by  later  economists  in  their  investigations  on  the 
distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Rieardo  and  Mill  that  any  addition  to  the  circulating  medium 
would  be  followed  by  a  general  rise  in  prices,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  which  would  he  a  decrease  of  exports  and  increase  of  imports, 
which  could  only  be  adjusted  by  exportation  of  the  precious 
metals.  Still  more  recently  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Goschen, 
Bagchot,  and  others,  that  any  surplus  bullion  would  really  bo 
intercepted  by  the  banks,  and  be  re-exported,  owing  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  rate  of  interest.  A  slight  modification  of  the  reason- 
ing of  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors  on  the  movements  of  money 
will  show  the  impossibility  of  artificially  keeping  capital  within 
a  country.  A  glut  of  capital  must  necessarily  lead  to  lower 
prices,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  exportation.  That  this  is  not 
explicitly  stated  by  Adam  Smith  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  modern  times  found  no 
parallel  in  his  clay. 

Most  people  are  aware  that  Mill  admitted  one  exception  to  Free 
Trade,  in  allowing  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  foster  the  industries 
of  a  young  colony  by  protection  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  remembered 
that  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
possible  expediency  of  protection  to  home  industries  in  other  cases. 
He  strongly  approved  of  the  Navigation  Laws :  "  They  are  as  wise 
as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom."  He 
admitted  that  "there  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  where  there 
is  a  probability  that  they  will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties 
or  prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  transitory  inconvenience 
of  paying  dearer  during  a  short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods."  He 
granted  also  that  it  might  "sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation 
how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  inter- 
rupted, when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of  high  duties 
or  prohibition  upon  all  foreign  goods   which    can   come   into   com- 
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petition  with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a 
great  multitude  of  hands."  But  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
these  exceptions  are  rather  hypothetical  than  real,  and  subsequent 
economists  have  shown,  on  the  lines  of  Adam  Smith  himself,  that 
the  Navigation  Laws  were  injurious ;  that  retaliation,  as  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  is  impracticable  ;  and  that  the  increase 
in  the  mobility  of  capital  and  labour  diminishes  every  day  the 
danger  of  alx>]ishing  established  duties,  although  the  changes  should 
be  introduced  as  gradually  as  possible.  The  last  case  indeed 
is  now  only  of  importance  to  this  country  when  the  principle 
on  which  it  rests  is  advanced  in  support  of  countervailing 
duties. 

The  part  of  the  mercantile  system  to  which  Adam  Smith 
devotes  the  greatest  attention  is  its  colonial  policy,  which  is  only 
natural,  seeing  that  he  wrote  on  the  eve  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  by  the  American  colonies.  The  idea  on  which  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  rested  was  that  the  colonies  should 
provide  us  with  raw  material  and  form  markets  for  our  manufac- 
tures. The  argument  adopted  by  Adam  Smith  in  attacking  this 
monopoly  i3  confused  in  arrangement  and  disfigured  by  wearisome 
reiterations.  It  depends  upon  the  deductions  (already  noticed) 
from  his  favourite  principle  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ 
capital  at  home  than  abroad;  and  he  argues  that  the  high  rate  of 
profit  in  the  colonial  trade,  consequent  on  the  monopoly,  "  has  in 
all  cases  forced  some  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion carried  on  with  a  neighbouring  to  one  carried  on  with  a  more 
distant  country,  and  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 

consumption  to  a  roundabout  one and  has  forced  some  part  of 

the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
to  a  carrying  trade,  and  consequently  from  supporting  more  or 
less  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  to  be  employed  altogether  in 
supporting  partly  that  of  the  colonies  and  partly  that  of  some 
other  countries."  As  an  additional  argument,  he  asserts  also  that 
in  this  manner  "the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being 
accommodated  to  a  great  number  of  small  markets,  has  been  prin- 
cipally suited  to  one  great  market;"  and  that  "the  expectation  of 
a  rupture  with  the  colonies  has  accordingly  struck  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish 
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armada  or  a  French  invasion."  It  has  been  doubted  by  eminent 
writers  whether  the  high  rate  of  profit  in  the  colonial  trade  had, 
as  Adam  Smith  asserts,  raised  the  rate  of  profits  generally ;  but 
such  a  result  might  be  expected  on  theoretical  grounds,  and  he  was 
very  rarely  at  fault  in  his  facts  where  trustworthy  evidence  was  to 
be  obtained,  and  in  this  case  he  was  describing  a  phenomenon  of 
his  own  times.  At  any  rate,  the  point  is  not  of  much  practical 
importance  now,  as  the  enormous  accumulation  of  capital  renders 
his  reasoning  inapplicable  to  our  own  times.  But  the  surprising 
thing  is  to  find  the  father  of  political  economy  contending  that 
a  high  rate  of  profit  may  be  an  evil,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  this  particular  case  it  was  injurious  to  landlord,  capitalist, 
labourer,  and  society  in  general.  One  sentence  compels  quotation : 
"Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the  high  wages  of  British 
labour  as  the  cause  of  their  manufactures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets,  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people,  but  they  say 
nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  profits  of  British  stock,  however, 
may  contribute  towards  raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures 
in  many  cases  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour." 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  complete  reversal  our  colonial  policy  has 
undergone  woidd  have  obtained  the  approval  of  Adam  Smith.  It 
is  one  thing  to  impose  no  restraints  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
and  quite  another  to  allow  them  to  impose  differential  duties  on 
tin'  products  of  the  home  country.  The  dream  of  Adam  Smith 
was  the  establishment  of  perfect  Free  Trade  within  the  bounds  of 
the  British  Empire  at  least,  if  it  was  too  much  to  expect  other 
nations  to  follow  our  example.  But  he  did  not  propose  to  establish 
this  ideal  empire  by  a  complicated  system  of  checks  on  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations.  He  sought  to  carry  out  his  scheme  by 
binding  together  into  an  organic  whole  the  scattered  members  of 
our  possessions.  He  proposed  to  make  the  colonies  contribute  to 
the  imperial  revenue,  and  in  return  to  allow  them  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  British  Parliament  or  States- General  of  the  empire, 
Looking  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  American  colonies,  ho  even 
contemplated  the  possibility,  "in  the  course  of  little  more  than  a 
century,"  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  political   power  being  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  federation  of  the 
colonies  and  the  uniformity  in  the  custom-house  laws  advocated  by 
Adam  Smith  is  often  regarded  as  the  utopian  dream  of  a  specula- 
tive philosopher;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  trade, 
finance,  education,  and  religious  toleration,  the  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
has  been  the  great  armoury  of  practical  politicians,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  colonial  policy  of  Adam  Smith  may  yet  find  its 
Cobden. 


AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES 


THE   WEALTH    OF   NATIONS. 


l\Tl;onUCTIOX    AM)    PLAN   OF   THE   WORK. 


I  hi;  annual  labour  of  every  ,  :,ii..n  is  the 
funii  which  originally  supplies  it  wilh  all  the 
necessaries  and  Ion  leniencies  of  life  which  it 
annually  consumes,  and  which  consist  always 
•ir'icr  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that  labour, 
or  in  what  is  purchased  wilh  that  produce  from 

According,  therefore,  as  this  produce,  or 
what  is  purchased  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or 
smaller  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who 
are  to  consume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or 
worse  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
romeniencics  for  which  it  lis*  occasion. 

But  this  proportion  must  in  every  nation 
be  regulated  by  two  diflerent  circumstances : 
first,  by  the  skill,  deiterity,  and  judgment 
with  which  its  labour  is  generally  applied ; 
ind,  secondly,  by  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  those  who  are  employed  in  useful 
labour,  and  that  of  those  who  are  not  so  em- 
ployed. Whatever  be  the  soil,  climate,  or  ei- 
tent  of  territory  of  any  particular  nation,  the 
ibundance  or  scantiness  of  its  annual  supply 
must,  in  that  particular  situation,  depend  up- 

The  abundance  or  scantiness  of  this  supply, 
loo,  seems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of 
those  two  circumstances  than  upun  the  Utter. 
Among  the  savage  nations  of  hunters  and  fish- 
ers, every  individual  who  is  able  to  work  is 
more  or  less  employed  In  useful  labour,  aod 
endeavours  to  provide,  is  well  as  be  can,  the 
id  cdnveniencies  of  life,  for  hiin- 
:h  of  his  family  or  tribe  as  are 
,  or  too  young,  or  too  infirm,  to 


want,  they  are  frequently  reduced,  or  at  least 
think  themselves  reduced,  to  the  necessity 
sometimes  of  directly  destroying,  and  some- 
times uf  abandoning   their  infants,   dieir  old 

l.n.-i'p[e,  ami  lIi.i-.i-  itlHiclcd  with  lingering  dis- 

ed  by  wild  beasts.  Among  civilized  and  thriv- 
ing nations,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  great  ' 
number  of  people  do  not  labour  at  all,  many 
of  whom  consume  the  produce  of  ten  times, 
frequently  of  a  hundred  dmes,  more  labour 
than  the  greater  part  of  those  who  work  ;  yet 
the  produce  of  the  whole  labour  of  tin'  society 
is  so  great,  thst  all  are  often  abundantly  sup- 
plied; and  a  workman,  even  of  die  lowest  and 
piore-i  order,  if  lie  is  frugal  and  industrious, 
in.iv  -iiiuv  11  greater  share  of  die  noivis:irii-* 
and  cuiivi-uicncii's  of  life  than  it  is  po--.d>k'  liu 
any  savage  to  acquire. 

The  causes  of  iliis  inipmu'iiienL  in  the  pro- 
diictire  p oners  of  labour,  and  the  order  ac- 
cording to  which  its  produce  is  naturally  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  men  in  the  society,  make  the  subjeit 
of  the  first  book  of  this  Inquiry. 

Whatever  be  the  actual  state  of  the  skill, 
deiterity,  and  judgment,  with  which  laboui  is 
applied  in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  scsn 
tinese  of  its  annual  supply  must  depend,  dm 
ing  the  continuance  of  that  state,  upon  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  those  who 
are  annually  employed  in  useful  labour,  an.l 
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number  nF  u^ful  am]  productive  labourer-,  it 
will  hereafter  appear,  is  everywhere  in  propor- 
tion to  tJie  i]ii;iiiiliv  olL  L-auiijil  slock  which  is 
uiii|ilnycti  iii  soiling  them  to  work,  and  to  the 
particular  way  in  which  it  is  so  employed. 
The  second  book,  therefore  trots  of  (he  na- 
ture of  capital  stock,  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  gradually  accumulated,  and  of  the  f lifer- 
ent quantities  of  labour  which  it  puts  into  mo- 
tion, according  to  the  different  way-  in  which 
it  is  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  skill, 
dexterity,  and  judgment,  in  the  application  of 
labour,  have  followed  very  different  plans  in 
the  general  conduct  or  ilirection  of  it;  and 
tlmsc  plans  have  not  all  been  equally  f.iviinr- 
:ss  of  its  produce.  The  po- 
ns has  given  eitraordinary 
the  industry  of  the  countryi 
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ty  of  town., 


introduced  and  established  tins  policy  arc  ei. 
plained  in  the  third  hook. 

Though  t]  use  different  plans  were,  perhaps 
first  introduced,  by  the  private  interests  anc 
prejudices  of  particular  order!  of  men,  with- 
out any  regard  to,  or  foresight  of,  their 
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industry  which  Is  carried  on  In  town-;,  other t 
of  that  which  is  carried  on  in  (lie  country. 
Those  theories  have  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence, not  only  upon  the  opinions  of  men  of 
[earning,  but  upon  the  public  conduct  of 
princes  iin-l  sovfivifin  stales.  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  the  fourth  book,  to  explain  us  full, 
and  distinctly  as  1  can  these  different  theories, 
rind  ib.i  principal  eflects  which  tlu-y  have  pro- 
duced in  different  ages  and  nations. 

To  explain  in  what  has  consisted  the  reve- 
nue of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  what 
has  been  the  nature  of  those  funds,  which,  in 
rliiVir,  lit  ages  and  nations,  have  supplied  their 
annual  consumption,  is  die  object  of  tliest 
four  first  books.  The  fifth  and  last  book 
treats  of  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  or  com- 
monwealth. In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured 
in  shew,  first,  what  are  tile  necessary  expenses 
of  the  sovereign,  nr  commonwealth  ;  which  of 
(hose  cijH'iises  outfit  Iii  he  defrayed  by  the 
general  contribution  nf  Uie  wlndc  xiciety,  and 
ivliirh  .if'!  cm.  \>y  lint  of  some  particular  pari 
only,  or  of  some  particular  in.'iuhers  of  it: 
secondly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in 
which  the  whole  society  may  be  mode  (o  cori- 
'    defraying  the  expens 
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principal  advantages  and  inconvenienc 
each  of  those  methods  ;  and,  Uiirdlv  and 
what  are  the  reasons  and  causes  which 
induced  almost  all  modem  governments  t 
mortgage  some  part  of  this  revenue,  or  t 
contract  debts ;  and  what  have  been  the  el 
fects  of  those  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  til 
annual  produce  iff  the  land  and  labour  of  in 
society.     Koto  L 
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CUT.  greatest  improvements  ii 
powers  of  labour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
skill,  dexterity,  and  judgment,  with  which  it 
is  anywhere  directed,  or  applied,  seem  to  hare 
l«en  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour. 


The 
llie  general  bus 


*  of  the 


easily  understood,  by  considering  in  wlia 
ner  it  operates  in  some  particular  ttiil 
tuies.  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  t 
ried  furthest  in  some  very  trifling  one 
perhaps  that  it  really  is  carried  further  i 
others  of  more  importance  : 
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supply  the  small  wants  of  but  a  small  num. 

r  of  people,  the  whole  number  of  workmen 

...    ...ust  nemsarily  be  small ;  and  those  employed 

ore  (in  every  different  branch  of  the  work  .-un  of- 


orkhouse,  and 
of  the  spectator. 

which  arc  destined  tu  supply  die  grcal  wnnr.-, 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  cieiy  iiiili-r- 
ent  branch  of  the  work  employs  so  great  a 
number  of  workmen,  tliat  it  is  impossible  t(J 
collect  them  all  into  the  Mine  workhouse.    We 

employed  In  one  single  hmnch.  Though  in 
such  maun  fact  u  res,  therefore,  the  work  may 
really  be  diviih-.l  hue  a  much  greater  number 
qf  parts,  than  in  those  of  a  more  trilling  na- 
ture, the  division  is  not  near  so  obvious,  and 
has  accordingly  been  much  less  observed. 

To  take  an  example,  therefore,  from  a  very 
Inning  manufacture,  hut  one  in  which  the  di. 
tision  of  labour  has  been  very  often  taken  no- 
tice of,  the  trade  of  a  pin-maker;  a  workman 
not  educated  to  this  business  (which  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  has  rendered  a  distinct  trade), 
nor  acquainted  with  the  use  of  die  machinery 
employed  in  It  (to  the  invention  of  which  the 
same  division  of  labour  has  probably  given 
occasion),  could  scarce,  perhaps,  frits  his  ut- 
most industry,  make  one  pin  in  a  day,  and  cer- 
tainly could  not   make  twenty.      Out  in  the 

not  only  the  whole  work  Is  a  peculiar  trade, 

of  which  the  greater  part  an  HfcewiM  pacoHa 
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idred  and  ft 
ight 


eth.  perhaps  not  the  four 
radio,  part  of  wha(  they 
-e  at  present  capable  of  performing,  in  cou- 
■quenceora  proper  division  and  combination 
F  their  different  operations. 

In  every  other  art  and  manufacture,  thecf- 
•cts  of  the  division  of  labour  are  similar  to 
what  they  Fire  in  I  his  very  trifling  one,  though, 
many  of  Ihem.  die  labour  can  neither  lie  bo 
icb  subdivided,  nor  reduced  (0  so  great  a 
lintplidtj  of  operation.  The  division  of  la- 
bour, however,  so  far  as  It  can  be  introduced, 
in,  m  every  art,  a  proportionable  in. 
of  the  productive  powers  of  labour 
The  separation  of  different  trades  and  employ, 
from  one  another,  seems  to  have  taken 
n  consequence  of  this  advantage.  Thii 
t  generally  can1  icd  fiu-thesl  in 
rhich  enjoy  the  highest  degree 
of  industry  a    ' 


t   Hi-.- 


jhts  it ;  a  third  cuts  it ;  a  fourth 
points  it;  a  fifth  grinds  it  at  the  top  for  re. 
ceiving  the  head  ;  to  make  the  head  requires 
two  or  three  ilislinel  operations;  to  put  it  on 
is  a  peculiar  business;  to  whiten  the  pins  is 
mother;  it  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them 
into  the  paper ;  and  the  important  business  of 
making  a  pin  is,  in  this  manner,  divided  into 
about  eighteen  distinct  operation*,  which,  in 
some  manufactories,  are  oil  performed  by  dis- 
tinct hands,  though  in  others  the  same  man  will 
sometimes  perform  two  or  three  of  thorn.  I 
have  seen  a  small  manufactory  of  Ibis  kind, 
where  ten  men  only  were  employed,  and  where 
iooic  of  them  consequently  performed  two  or 
three  distinct  operations.  But  (hough  they 
were  very  poor,  and  therefore  but  IndilFerently 
■iiiiiniinltTCil  with  the  necessary  machinery, 
they  could,  when  they  eierted  themselves, 
make  among  diem  about  twelve  pounds  of 
pins  in  a  day.  There  arc  in  a  pound  upwards 
af  four  thousand  pins  of  a  middling  size. 
Those  ten  persons,  therefore,  could  make  a. 
BOM  ihem  upwards  or  forty-eight  thousand 
pins  in  a  day.  Each  person,  therefore,  making 
>  lentli  purtof  forty-eight  thousand  pins  ini^lit 
br  considered  as  making  four  thousand  eight 
bundled  pins  in  a  day.  But  if  they  bad  all 
wrought  separstely  and  independently,  and 
without  any  of  them  having  been  educated  to 
this  peculiar  business,  they  certainly  could  not 
ncli  of  them  have  made  twenty,   perbapi 


a  day ;   thai   is.   certainly,   n 


the 


irk  of  o 


jenerally  that  of  several  in  an  improved 
In  every  improved  society,  the  farmer 
rally  nodiing  hut  a  farmer  ;  the  manu- 
r,  nothing  but  a  manufacturer.  The 
labour,  too,  which  Is  necessary  io  produce  any 
mi.'  iDTiiph-le  manufacture,  is  almost  always 
divided  nmongagreal  number  of  hands.  How 
iiiiny  ifiiieieul  trades  are  employed  in  each 

In h  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures, 

of  the  flai  and  the  wool,  to 

die  bleachers  and  smoothers  of  (he  linen,  or  lo 

the  dyers  and  dressers  of  the  clod]  I     The  n*. 

of  agriculture,  Indeed,  does  not  admit  of 


my  suud 


of  Lib 


plete  a  separation  of  oi 

"icturea.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 
parate so  entirely  the  business  of  the  grazier 
of  die  corn-farmer,  as  the  trade  of 
die  carpenter  is  commonly  separated  from  thai 
of  ill  ■  -niitli.  The  spinner  is  almost  always 
a  distinct  persou  from  the  weaver;  but  the 
ploughman,  die  hsrrower,  the  sower  of  the 
seed,  and  the  reaper  of  the  corn,  are  often  die 
same.     The  occasions  for  those  diUcrent  sorts 


if   ili.- 


should  be  constantly  employed  in  any  one  ol 
them.  This  impossibility  of  making  so  com- 
plete and  entire  a  separation  of  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  Improve- 
ment of  die  productive  powers  of  labour,  in 
this  art,  docs  not  always  keep  pice  with  their 
improvement  in  man ufac lures.  The  most  o- 
.^.-nerally  eicel  all  their 
neighbours  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  manu. 
faoHXMf  but  they  are  commonly  more  dis- 
tinguished by  their  superiority  in  the  latter 
tlian  in  tile  former,  Their  lands  are  in  gene- 
ral better  cultivated,  and  having  more  laluui 
and  eipense  bestowed  upon  liiem,  produce 
more  in  proportion  to  the  eitcnt  anil  natural 
f.-iiilliy  oflhe  ground.  But  this  superiority 
of  produce  is  se'doro  much  more  than  in  pro- 


portion  to  tin-  superiority  nf  labour  and  ex- 
pense. In  agriculture,  tJie  labour  of  the  rich 
country  is  no!  always  much  more  productive 
than  that  of  the  poor;  or,  at  least,  it  is  never 
no  mud]  more  productive,  as  it  commonly  is 
in  manufactures.      The  corn  of  the  rich  eoun- 

degroc  of  goodness,  come  cheaper  to  market 
than  that  of  the  poor.  The  corn  of  Poland, 
rn  tht  smne  degree  of  goodness,  is  as  cheap  as 
that  of  Trance,  notwithstanding  the  ■.npi-rior 
opulence  and  improvement  of  die  latter  coun- 
try. The  corn  of  France  is,  in  the  corn-pro- 
vinces, fully  as  good,  anil  in  most  years  near- 
ly about  the  same  price  will]  the  corn  of  ring. 
land,  though,  in  opulence  and  improvement, 
France  is  perhaps  inferior  to  England.  The 
corn-lauds  of  England,  however,  are  \jtta 
cultivated  than  tlu.se  »f  I'r.incc,  and  the  corn- 
lands  of  France  are  said  to  he  much  better 
cultivated  than  those  of  Poland.  Hut  IhMWb 
die  poor  country,  notwithstanding  the  iule- 
..f  ■  rrrrlmr.  thiri.  In  irrmn  Ttironnm. 

rival  the  rich  in   the  cheapness  and  Lnw.lin.-. 
.n  pretend  to  no  such  coinpe- 


nmuu/lt 


t  la 
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tion,  of  the  rich  country.  'The  silks  of  France 
are  better  and  cheaper  than  thuse  of  England, 
because  the  silk  manufacture,  at  least  tinder 
tlie  present  high  duties  upon  the  imput  i.,ii,.:i 
of  raw  silk,  does  not  so  well  suit  the  climate 
of  England  as  tliat  of  France.  But  the  hard- 
ware and  the  coarse  woollens  of  England  ure 
tieyiind  all  comparison  superior  to  those  of 
France,  and  much  cheaper,  too,  in  [he  same 
degree  of  goodness.  In  Poland  the  re  :t.e  Hid 
tn  be  scarce  any  manufactures  of  any  kind,  a 
few  of  those  coarser  household  maiinl'.icliin.s 
excepted,   without  which  no  country  can  well 

This  grctit  increase  in  tin-  quantity  of  work, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour, die  same  number  of  people  tire  op.tble 
of  performing,  is  owing  to  three  dilUretu  eir- 
cutustances  ;  first,  to  the  increase  of  dniiriiv 
in  every  particular  workman  ;  secondly 
laving  of  tho  time  which  is  commonly 
paning  from  one  species  of  work  to  another; 


and,  lastly,  U 


nan  jr. 


and   ahiidg, 


o  dull 


work 


First,  the  improvement  of  the  de\tcrily  "I" 
(he  workmen,  necessarily  increases  the  quan- 
tity of  the  wurk  he  can  perform  ;  and  the  di- 
vision of  labour,  by  reducing  every  man's 
business  lo  some  one  simple  operation,  ami 
by  making  this  operation  the  sole  employment 
of  liis  life,  necessarily  increases  very  much  the 
dexterity  of  the  workman.  A  common  smith, 
who,  though  accustomed  to  handle  ihe  ham- 
mer, has  never  been  used  to  matte  nails,  if. 
upon  some  puiiiiular  occasion,  he  is  obliged 
to  itlteinpt    it.  will  icarce.   I  am  assured,  be 
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le  to  make  above  two  or  tlnee  hundred 
Lis  in  a  day,  and  (hose,  too,  very  bad  ones, 
smith  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make 
ils,  but  whose  sole  or  principal  business  has 
t  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  seldom,  with  ilia 
nost  diligence,  make  more  lhan  eight  hun- 
■*d  or  a  thousand  nails  in  a  day.  1  have 
■0  several  boys,  under  twenty  years  of  uge, 
who  had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but 

erted  themselves,  could  make,  each  of  them, 
ards  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  nails 
day.  The  making  of  a  nail,  however,  is 
to  means  one  of  tlie  simplest  operations. 

The  same  person  blows  the  bellows,  stirs  or 
~i  the  lire  as  there  is  occasion,  heats  the 
and  forges  every  part  of  the  nail :   in 

forging  the  head,  ton,  be  is  obliged  to  charge 


llis'n 


The  . 


the  making  of  a  pin,  or  of  a  metal  but 
subdivided,  are  all  of  them  much  more  simply 
id  the  dexterity  of  the  person,  of  whose  life 
has  been  the  sole  business  to  perform  them, 
usually  much  greater.      The  rapidity  with 
Inch  some  of  tlie  operations  of  those  manu- 
factures are  performed,  exceeds  what  the  bu- 
rn hand  could,  by  those  who  had  never  seen 
them,  be  supposed  capable  of  acquiring. 

Secondly,  The  advantage  which,  is  gained 
saving  the  time  commonly  lost  in  passing 
)m  one  sort  of  work  to  another,  is  much 
greater  than  ire  should  at  first  view  be  apt  1c 
imagine  it.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  very 
quickly  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another, 
that  is  carried  on  in  s  different  place,  anil 
with  quite  different  tools.  A  country  weaver, 
who  cultivates  a  small  farm,  must  loose  a  good 
deal  of  time  in  passing  from  his  loom  to  the 
field,  and  from  the  field  to  his  loom.  When 
the  two  trades  can  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
workhouse,  the  loss  of  time  is,  no  doubt, 
much  less.  It  is,  even  in  this  case,  however, 
very  considerable.  A  man  commonly  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  sort 
of  employment   to  another.      When  he   first 

and  hearty;  Ins  mind,  as  they  say,  does  not 
go  to  it,  and  for  some  time  be  rather  triflci 
than  applies  to  good  purpose.  The  habil  ol 
sauntering,  and  of  indolent  careless  appli.a- 
tion,  which  is  naturally,  or  rather  necessarily, 
acquired  by  every  country  workman  who  is 
obliged  to  change  his  work  and  his  tools  every 
half  hour,  and  to  apply  his  hand  in  twenty 
different  ways  almost  every  day  of  his  life, 
renders  him  almost  always  sluthful  and  lazy, 
and  incapable  of  any  vigorous  application, 
even  on  tlie  most  pressing  occasions.  Inde 
pendent,  therefore,  of  his  deficiency  in  point 
of  dexterity,  this  cause  alone  must  always  re 
duce  considerably  tlie  quantity  of  work  wliich 
he  is  capable  of  performing. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  everybody  must  he  sen. 
sible  how  much  labuur  is  facilitated  and  a 
bridged  by  ibe  application  of  pro|«>r  machin- 


cry.  It  i*  -ijii ni-c^^--.nr ^-  to  _'.ive  any  example. 
I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  (lie  inven- 
tion of  all  thusC  machines  Ijv  which  labour  i, 
to  much  facilitated  nod  bridged,  seams  lo 
have  been  originally  Duyine;  iu  die  division  of 
labour.  Men  are  much  more  likely  to  dis- 
cover easier  and  readier  methods  of  attaining 
jiliy  object.  "Inn  Ihc  whole  attention  of  their 
minds  is  directed  towards  that  single  object, 
than  when  it  is  dissipated  among  a  great  va- 
riety of  things,  [fur,  in  consequence  of  the 
division  of  labour,  the  whole  of  every  man's 
attention  conies  naturally  to  be  directed  to- 
wards some  one  very  simple  object.  It  is 
naturally  to  be  expected,  tin-re  lb  re,  lint  some 
one  or  other  of  those  who  are  employed  in 
each  particular  branch  of  labour  should  soon 
find  out  caster  and  readier  methods  of  per- 
forming their  own  particular  work,  wherever 

A  great  part  of  the  machines  made  use  of  in 
those  manufactures  in  ivhieh  labour  is  moil 
subdivided,  were  originally  the  inventions  of 
common  workmen,  who,  being  each  of  them 
employed  in  some  very  simple  operation,  isa- 
lurally  turned  their  tlioughts  towards  finding 
out  easier  and  readier  methods  of  performing 
it.  Whoever  has  been  much  accustomed  1 
visit  such  manufactures,  must  frequently  hai 
been  shewn  very  pretty  machines,  which  we: 
■lie  inventions  of  such  workmen,  in  order  i 
facilitate  and  quicker,  their  own  pailiculi 
part  of  die  work.  In  die  first  fire  engines, 
boy  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and 
shut  alternately  the  communication  between 
file  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according 
piston  cither  ascetulcil  or  descended.  One  of 
OiUH  hoys,  who  loved  to  play  Kith  hi,  com- 
panions, observed  thru,  by  tying  a  string  fron 
"'  1    handle   of    the    valve    which    opened    [hi: 
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chine,  the  valve  would  open  and  shut  without 
Iiis  assistance,  and  leave  him  at  liberty  to  di 
vert  himself  with  bis  play-fellows.  One  ol 
(lie  greatest  improvements  that  has  been  math 
upon  this  machine,  since  It  was  first  invented, 
was  in  tlus  manner  the  discovery  of  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  save  his  own  labour. 

All  the  improvements  iu  machinery,  how- 
ever, have  by  n 


of  [hot 


aether 


ingenuity   of  the 


ethebi 


peculiar  trade  ;  and 
who  arc  called  philo 

luii. ■!!,   nhc.se  trade 

but   to  observe   every  til 

that  account,  are  often  capable  of 

li'LL'-rl  it  the  powers  of  the  most  d 


do  any  thing, 
i    uP°n 

ibining 


philo 


by  or  (peculation  becomes,  like  i 
lploymeiit,  the  principal  or  sole 
'  ■  particular  class  of 


of  different 

,  each  of  which   nltbruls  occupation  (0 
tir  tribe  or  class  of  philosophers;  and 

I  his  sulniiuisinu  of  employment  in  philosophy, 


Each   individual 
eculiat 


deiterity,  and  saves  t: 

branch,  more  work  is  done  upon  the  whole, 
itity  of  science  is  considerably  in- 
creased by  it 

*  'i  the  great  multiplication  of  the  produc- 
>f  all  the  different  arts,  in  consequence 
of  d.e  division  of  labour,  which  occasions,  in 
;l]-govemed  society,  that  universal  opni- 
■  which  cM'-nd-  itself  ;o  r f l i. ■  lowest  ranks 
of  tin-  people,  livery  workman  has  a  great 
ity  of  his  own  work  to  dispose  of  beyond 
what  he  himself  has  occasion  for;  and  every 
uiihu  I  ivirkman  being  cuactly  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, he  is  enabled  to  eichange  a  great 
quantity  of  his  own  goods  for  a  great  quantity, 
""at  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  the  pries 
;reat  quantity  of  theirs.  He  supplies 
ibundaotly  with  what  they  have  occasion 
i'uir,  and  they  accommodate  him  as  amply  witn 

diffuses  itnlf  through  all  Die  different  rank-' 

Observe   the  accommodation  of  the  most 

lid  tliriviiig  country,  and  you  will  perceive 
tat  the  number  of  people,  of  whose  industry 
part,  though  but  a  small  part,  has  been  eni- 
p  Joyed  iu  procuring  him  this  accommodation, 
ceeds  all  computation.  The  woollen  coat, 
:  eiample,  which  covers  the  day-labourer, 
coarse  and  rough  aj  it  may  appear,  is  the 
educe  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multi. 
rude  of  workmen.  The  shepherd,  the  sorter 
'  the  wool-comber  or  carder,  the 
ibbler,  the  spinner,  the  weaver, 
the  fuller,  the  ilru.-ssu.-r,  with  many  others,  must 
all  join  their  different  arts  in  order  to  cotu- 
,.  .  ■  ..■■-.  ...-  ■■!;.  ■!.:.::■.  i  !.  .-. 
many  merchants  and  carriers,  besides,  must 
have  been  employed  in  transporting  the  mate- 
rials from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others 
who  often  live  in  a  very  distant  part  of  die 
country?  How  much  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion in  particular,  how  many  ship-builders, 
s;u!ujj-.  sail-makers,  rope- in  alters,  inus  have 
rployed  in  order  to  bring  together  the 
t  drugs  made  use  of  by  the  dyer,  which 
often  come  from  die  remotest  corners  of  die 
world  ?  Whfll  a  variety  of  labour,  too,  is  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  produce  die  tools  of  the 
nn-kmei) !  To  say  nothing 
of  such  complicated  niacltines  as  die  ship  of 
the  sailor,  the  mill  of  the  fuller,  or  even  the 
loom  of  die  ivenvcr,  let  ns  consider  only  what 
a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in  order  to 
form  that  very  simple  machine,  due  shears  with 
which  the  shepherd  clips  the  wool.  The  mi- 
ner, die  builder  of  the  furnace  for  UnglUng 
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■tie  charcoal  lo  lie  made  use  iif  in  the  smelting- 
buuse,  (lie  brickmaker,  the  brieklavii.  1 1 1 ..- 
workmen  who  attend  the  furnace,  Hie  mill- 
wright, the  forger,  Mil'  smit]],  must  nil  of  them 
join  their  dillcrenl  art*  in  order  to  produce 
•iiem.  Wert  we  lo  elomino,  in  tlio  same 
manner,  all  ilie  different  |inrts  of  his  dress  mid 
household  furniture,  the  ccwrse  linen  shirl 
which  lit  wears  nest  hi-,  skin,  the  Blnw  nliich 
cover  his  feet,  the  bed  which  be  lies  on,  and 
■  II  tbe  different  parts  width  compose  it,  tilt 
kitchen-;;  rate  at  width  In-  prepares  hi-,  \-ietunl-, 
lln;  coals  which  he  makes  use  of  for  that  pur- 
pose, dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 
brought  in  liim.  perhaps,  by  a  lone;  sea  ami  n 
long  land- carriage,  oil  the  other  utensils  of  his 
kitchen,  all  tbe  furniture  of  bis  table,  the 
knives  anil  links,  the  earthen  or  |>ewtcr  plates 
upon  which  be  serves  tip  and  divides  hi- 
victuals,  the  ilillcictii  Inindi  ..-iciplnyed  in  pre- 
paring bis  bread  and  bis  beer,  the  glass  win. 
dow  which  lets  in  the  In-at  iiml  iln-  lighi,  and 
keeps  out  liie  wind  and  the  rain,  wiili  all  the 
knowledge  and  art  requisite  lor  preparing  Ilia! 

beautiful  and  happy  invention,  "ill I   which 

these  northern  parts  of  the  world  con).  I  scarce 
have  afforded  a  very  comfortable  habitation, 
together  with  the  tools  of  all  the  iliil.-icn! 
workmen  employed  in  producing  those  diffe 


i    I  ■ 


,  all 


these  things,   and  consider  what 
labour  is  employed  about  each  of 
•hall  be  sensible  that,   without  the  assistance 
mid  en-operation  of  many  thousands,  the 
meanest  person  in  a  civilized]  country  i 
not  he  provided,  even  according  to,  whs 
very  falsely  imagine,  the  easy  and  simple 
nor  in  which  he  is  commonly  nccommod 
Compared,  indeed,  with  tbe  more  eitravi 
luiury  of  the  great,  his  accommodation 
no  doubt  appcur  cstrcnielv  simple  anil  i 
and  yet  it  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  th 


in  of  an  Euro 


and  frugal  peasant,  as  the 
the  latter  exceeds  that  of  m. 

Iierties  of  ten  thousand  naked 


.timber. 
Whclher  i his  propensity  be  on*,  i 

further  ;nco nm  can  he  (riven,  or  whether,  : 
cms  more  probable,  il  be  the  necessary  i't>n- 
nuence  of  the  faculties  of  reason  and  speech, 
belongs   not  to  our   present  subject  ti 

know  neither  this  nor  any  other  species  nl 
ntraets.    Two  greyhounds,  in  runnLigdown 

Acting  in  some  sort  of  concert 

ler  towards  his  companion,  oi   i 

ntercept   her  when  his  enmpan 

owards  liimself.      This,  however,  is 

fleet  of  any  contract,  but  of  the  accidental 

ect  at  that  particular  time.  Nobody  ever  taw 
.  dog  make  a  fair  and  deliberate  eichange  ol 
me  bone  for  another  with  another  dog.  No. 
body  ever  saw  one  animal,  by  its  gestures  and 
natural  cries  >i.L.-niiy  In  another,  this  is  mine, 
that  yours  ;  1  am  willing  lo  give  this  for  that. 
When  an  animal  wants  to  obtain  something 
either  of  a  man,   or  of  another  animal,  il  has 

favotrr  of  those  whose  service  it  requires.  A 
puppy  fawns  upon  ils  dam,  and  a  spaniel  en- 
Dnwura,  by  a  thousand  attractions,  to  engage 
the  attention  of  its  master  who  is  at  dinner, 
when  it  wants  to  be  fed  by  him.  Man  some- 
times  uses  the  same  arts  with  bis  brethren, 

them  to  act  in-cording  to  his  inclinations,  en- 
deavour-, by  every  servile  and  fawning  atten- 
ii...n  iii  obtain    their  good  will.      He   has  not 


lo  do  this 


latitudes, 


ihik-  h 


It  life  i 


sufficient  to  gain  tbe  friendship  of  a  few  per- 
sons.     In  almost  every  other  race  of  animals, 

turity,  is  entirely  independent,  and  in  its  na- 
tural state  has  occasion  for  the  assistance  uf  nu 
other  living  creature.  But 
constant  occasion  for  the  help  of  bis  brethren, 
and  il  is  in  vain  for  him  totvpeet  it  from  their 
benevolence  only,  tile  will  be  more  likely  to 
prevail  if  he  can  interest  their  self  love  in  I  " 
favour,  and  shew  them  that  it  is  for  their  01 
advantage  to  do  for  him  what  he  requires  of 
diem.  Whoever  oilers  to  another  a  bargain 
of  any  kind,  propose*  to  do  this.  Give  tne 
Itial  which  1  want,  and  you  shall  have 
,    is  the  meaning   of  e 


another  the  for  grcntei 


PRINCIPLE  OF    DIVISION    01'   LABOUR. 
'We  address  our-    fessionc.  "lien  grown  up 


to  their  seif- 
1  love,  and  never  Ulk  ta  Ihem  of  our  own  ne- 
cessities, but  of  their  advantages.  Nobody 
but  a  boggnr  chooses  to  depend  chiefly  DM 

a  beggar  (toes  nut  depend  upon  it  entirely. 
Tie  charity  of  well-disposed  people,  indeed, 
supplies  him  villi  i in.-  ninth:  fund  of  his  sub- 
sistence.. But  though  llii-  principle  ulti- 
mately provides  him  will]  nil  the  necessaries  ,il' 
life  which  he  has  occasion  for,  it  neither  docs 
nor  can  provide  him  with  diem  us  he  has  oc- 
casion fur  Ihem.  The  greater  part  of  his  oc- 
casional warns  are  supplied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  other  people,  by  ireaiy,  bj  bat- 
ter,  ami  I  iv  purchase.  Willi  the  money  which 
one  man  gives  him  he  purchases  food.      The 

old  clothes  which   another  hc-lows.  n  him 

he  exchanges  for  other  clothes  which  ndl  blin 
r   lor   lodging,    or  for   food,  or  for 


money,   with 
clothes,  or  lodging,  as 


is  by  treaty,  by  I 
-tain  frot 


buy  d 


nany  occ. 

Irct   or  the   division   of   labour.      The  ) 
dtnerence  between  the  most  dissimilar  eharac-  I 
rs,  between  a  philosopher  and  a  common  , 
■eel  porter,  for  einmuie,  seems  to  arise  not  \ 
much  linni  nature,  as  from  habit,  custom,>] 
il    cduciiion.      When    they   came   into  the. 
5rld,  and  for  the  first  sis  or  eight  years  ul 
err  cNisli-nec,  they  were,  perhaps,  very  much 
ike,  and  neither  their  parents  nor  playfellows 
could    perceive    any    remarkable    difference. 
About  that  age,  or  soon  after,  they  come  to 

lifference  of  talents  comes  then  to  be 
notice  of,  and  widens  by  degrees,  till  al 
last  the  vanity  of  the  philosopher  is  willing  to 
■cfatOwledga  scarce  any  resemblance.  Bul 
without  the  disposition  to  truck,  barter,  and 
my  man  must  have  procured  to 


>nd  by  p 


the   same   dutit 


greater  pari  of  those  mutual  good  offices  w 
we  stand  in  need  of.  so  it  is  this  same  true 
disposition  which  originally  gives  occasit 
ilie  division  of  labour.  In  a  tribe  of  liu: 
or  shepherds,  a  particular  person  makes  I 
■nd  arrows,  for  example,  with  more  read] 
and  deiterity  than  any  other.  He  frequently 
eichanges  them  for  cattle  ot  for  venison, 
'  is  companions;  and  he  finds  at  last  tin 


'"'  -'■' ." 


o  the  field  I 
catch  them.  From  a  regard  to  bis  own  it 
teres!,    therefore,    the    making   of  1 


to  be  of  ust 
wbo  reward  him 
cattle  and  with  venison,  till  at  last  he  Ends 
his  interest  lo  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  th 
employment,  ami  to  become  a  sort  of  housi 
carpenter.  In  the  same  manner  a  third  be- 
comes a  smith  or  a  brazier  ;  a  fourth, 
iter  or  dresser  of  hides  or  skins,  the  principal 
pari  of  the  clothing  of  savages.  And  thui 
'he  certainty  of  being  able  to  clchange  all 
■hat  surplus  part  of  the  proctuce  of  his  own  la- 
bour, which  - 
sumption,  for  such  parts   of  ilu 


far,  ■■■■ 


apply  h 


■  particular   occu; 

hiing  to  perfection  whatever  talent  of  geniu< 

be  may  possess  for  that  particular  species  o: 


inltii.      All  r 


it  llai 


and  there  could  have  been  no 
•e  of  employment  as  could  alone 
i   to  any  great  difference  of  ta. 


isposittou  which  forms 

difference    of  talents,    so  remarkable  am 

of  different  professions,  so  it  is  this  si 

disposition  which  render!,  thai  dtJIertnee  i 

'  I.      Many  tribes  of  animals,  acknowled 

be  all  of  the  same  species,  derive  from 

re   a  much   more    reulal  liable    distiuctiul 

nius,  than  worn,  antecedent  to  custom 

ucation,   appears  lo  take  n!.,. 


,  (pillf  :-[>  dill,  le 


s  from  a  grcy-hiiuiiii.  n 


-,  though  all  of  the  same  species, 


e  any  u 


another 


The 


of  the  mastiff  is 
ported  either  by  the  swiftness  of  the  grey, 
hound,  or  l,y  the  sagacity  of  the  spaniel,  or  by 
the  docility  uf  i be  shepherd's  dog.  The  eff'ecti 
of  those  different  geniuses  and  talents,  fot 
want  of  the  power  or  disposition  lu  barter  and 
eichonge,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  common 
stock,  and  do  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
I"  Her  accommodation  and  conveniency  of  the 
species.  Each  animal  is  still  obliged  to  sup- 
port and  defend  itself,  separately  and  inde- 
pendently, and  derives  no  sort  of  advantage 
from  that  variety  uf  tidciits  with  which  nature 
has  distinguished  its  fellows.  Among  men, 
the  contrary,  tire  most  dissimilar  geniuses 
of  use  to  one  anodter;  the  different  pro. 
:es  of  their  respective  talents,  by  the  gene- 
dispositioti  to  truck,  barter,  and  clchange, 
lught,  as  it  were,    into  a    common 


..llie, 


,  As  it  is  llie  power  of  exchanging  Ihal  gives 
jccasion  to  ide  division  of  labour,  so  the  ex- 
[.■III  of  this  division  must  always  lit  limited  1>> 
die  eitent  of  that  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  tlie  extent  of  the  market.  When  the  mark- 
et is  very  small,  no  person  can  have  any  en- 
couragement to  dedicate  himself  entirely  l» 
one  employment,  fur  want  of  the  power  to  aX- 
I'luuge  all  that  surplus  part  of  l]ie  produce  of 
his  own  lalwur,  which  is  over  and  above  his 
3»n  consumption,  for  such  parts  of  the  pro- 
luce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  occasion 
Tor. 

There  are  some  sorts  of  industry,  even  of 
the  lowest  kind,  which  can  be  carried  on  no- 
where but  in  a  great  town.      A  porter,  for  es- 

ui  no  other  place.  A  village  is  by  much  too 
narrow  a  sphere  for  lum  ;  even  an  ordinary 
market-town  is  scarce  large  enough  to  afford 
him  constant  occupation.  In  the  Ion*  twuMM 
and  very  small  villages  which  are  scattered 
about  in  so  desert  a  country  as  the  lii.ilihn.!- 
of  Scodand,  every  farmer  must  be  luilduT, 
baker,   and  brewer,   for  his  ow,i  family.      In 


of  the  : 


trade.      The  scattered   familie! 

eight  or  I  tn  ■■" 

of  them,  must  loam  to  perform  **nr"1™'  - 

great  number  of  little  pieces  of  work,  for 
which,  tn  more  populous  countries,  they 
would  call  in  the  assistance  of  those  work- 
men. Country  workmen  are  almost  tttetj* 
where  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  all  the 
different  branches  of  industry  Jiat  have  so 
much  affinity  lo  one  another  as  to  be  employ- 
ed about  the  sail  ii:  sort  of  null  rials.  A  coun- 
try carpenter  deals  in  cverv  sort  of  uoik  ,li;i! 
ts  made  of  wood  ;  a  country  smith  in  every 
sort  of  work  that  is  made  of  iron.  The  for- 
mer is  not  only  a  carpenter,  but  a  joiner,  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  even  a  carver  in  wood,  as 
well  fts  a  wheel-wight,  a  plough-wrigut,  a 
cart  and  waggon-maker.      The  omulouinni-.. 

po-iljle  ihorc  should  he  such  a  trade  as  even 
that  of  a  nailer  in  the  reniuli-  ami  ill  hi  nd  I  i.i  ii- 
sf  (he  lughlands  of  Scotland.  Such  a  w  ' 
man,at  the  rate  of  a  thuusand  nails  a-tlay, 
three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year,  will 
make  three  hundred  thm 
year.  But  in  such  a  situation  it  would  be 
ini|i...sil''''  iii  'li-ii'.Ke  ol'  on*.-  thousand,  that  is, 
of  one  day's  work  in  the  year 

As  by  means  of  water-carriage,  a  more 
penii'e  market  is  opened  to  every  sort  of 


''  NATIONS. 
dustry  than  what  lond-carriagi  clone  can  af- 
ford it,  so  it  is  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  along 
the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  that  industry  ul 
every  kind  naturally  begins  lo  subdivide  and 
improve  itself,  and  it  is  frequently  not  till  a 
long  time  after  that  those  improvements  ex- 
tend themselves  to  the  inland  paris  of  the 
country.  A  broad- wheeled  waggon,  attend- 
ed by  two  men,  and  drawn  by  eight  horses,  in 
about  six  weeks  time,  carries  and  brings  back 
between  London  and  Edinburgh  near  foul 
ton  weight  of  goods.  In  about  the  same 
time  a  ship  navigated  by  six  or  eight  men, 
unci  sailing  between  die  ports  of  London  and 
Leith,  frequently  carries  and  brings  back  two 
hundred  ton  weight  of  goods.  Six  or  eight 
men,  therefore,  by  die  help  of  water-carriage, 
can  carry  and  bring  back,  in  the  same  time, 
die  same  quantity  of  goods  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  as  fitly  broad-wheeled  wag. 
gons,  attended  by  a  hundred  men,  and  drawn 
by  four  hundred  horses.  Upon  two  hundred 
tons  of  goods,  therefore,  carried  by  the  cheap, 
est  land-carriage  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
there  must  be  charged  the  maintenance  of  a 
hundred  men  for  three  weeks,  and  bodi  the 
maintenance  and  what  is  nearly  equal  to 
maintenance  the  wear  and  tear  of  four  hund- 
red horses,  as  well  as  of  fifty  great  waggons. 
Whereas,  upon  the  same  quantity  of  goods 
carried  by  water,  there  is  to  be  charged  only 
the  maintenance  of  six  or  eight  men,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons 
burthen,  together  with  the  value  of  the  supe- 
rior risk,  or  the  diilcrence  of  the  insurance 
between  land  and  water-carriage.    Were  there 

places,  therefore,  but  by  land-carriage,  as  no 
goods  could  be  transported  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  except  such  whose  price  waj  very 
considerable  in  proportion  to  their  weight, 
they  could  carry  on  but  a  small  part  of  that 
commerce  which  at  present  subsists  between 
them,  and  consequently  could  give  but  a  small 
part  of  that  encouragement  which  they  at 
present  mutually  afford  to  each  other's  in- 
dustry. There  could  be  little  or  no  com. 
merce  of  any  kind  between  the  distant  parti 
of  die  world.  What  goods  could  bear  the 
expense  of  land- carriage  between  London  and 
Calcutta?  Or  if  there  were  any  so  precious  as 
to  be  able  to  support  this  expense,  with  what 
safety  could  they  be  transported  through  the 

Those  two  cities,  however,  at  present  carry  on 
a  very  considerable  commerce  widi  each  other, 
and  by  mutually  affording  a  market,  give  a 
good  deal  of  encouragement  to  each  olhel'i 

Since  such,  therefore,  are  the  advantages  of 
water-carriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  first  im- 
provements of  art  and  industry  should  be 
made  where  tins  touveniency  opens  (lie  whole 
world  fur  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every 
sort  of  labour,  and  that  they  should  always  lis 


LIMITS  TO  DIVISION  OF  LABOUR, 
of  thisani 


other  market  for 


a  later  in  eilending  themselves  into  the 
ml  parts  of  the  country.  The  inland  parrs 
he  country  can  for  a  lung  time  have  no 
greater  part  of  their 
goods,  Dill  uie  country  which  lies  round  abuul 
them,  and  separates  (hern  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  great  navigable  rivers.  The  client 
of  the  market,  therefore,  must  for  a  long  time 
be  in  proportion  to  the  riches  and  populous- 
oess  of  that  Country,  iinri  iTinscfiileiiliy  [heir 
improvement  must  always  lie  posterior  to  the 
improvement  of  that  country.  In  our  North 
American  colonies,  the  plantations  have  con- 
stantly followed  eidier  the  sea-coast  or  the 
banks  of  the  navigable  rivers,  and  have  scarce 
anywhere  encoded  themselves  to  any  consi- 
derable distance  from  both. 

The  nations  that,  according  (o  the  best  au- 
flkptjnutad  hi-li>ry,  appear  to  have  been  first 
civilized,  were  those  dial  dwelt  round  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea.  That  sea,  by  far 
the  greatest  inlet  that  is  known  in  the  wurld, 
having  no  tides,  nor  consequently  any  waves, 
e»cepl  such  as  ate  caused  by  the  wind  only, 
was,  by  the  smoothness  of  its  surface,  as  well 
as  by  the  multitude  of  its  islands,  and  the 
proximity  of  its  neighbouring  shores,  eitreme- 
ly  favourable  to  the  infant  navigation  of  the 
world  j  when,  from  their  ignorance  of  the 
compass,  men  were  afraid  to  quit  the  view  of 
die  coast,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
of  ship-building,  to  abandon  themselves  to  the 
boisterous  waves  of  the  ocean.  To  pass  beyond 
(be  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  is,  to  sail  out  of 
(he  straits  of  Gibraltar,  was,  in  the  ancient 
world,  long  considered  as  a  most  wonderful 
and  dangerous  eiploit  ol"  navigation.  It  was 
late  before  even  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians, the  must  skilful  navigators  and  ship- 
builders of  those  old  limes,  attempted  it;  anil 
1 1 1  ey  were,  for  a  long  time,  the  only 
that  did  attempt  it. 

Of  all  the  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean sea,  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the 
6m  in  which  either  iiL'ritulnire  or  manufac- 
tures were  cultivated  and  unproved  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Upper  Egypt  extendi 
itself  nowhere  above  a  few  miles  from  tht 
Nile;  and  in  Lower  Egypt,  (lia(  great  rivei 
breaks  itself  into  manv  dilterent  canals,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  art,  seem  to  Ban 
afforded  a  communication  by  water-carriage, 
not  only  between  all  the  great  towns,  but  be- 
tween all  tlic  considerable  villages,  and  even 


histories  nf   who.e    authority  w 

ie  world,  are  well  assured.  In  Bengal, 
Ganges,  and  several  other  great  rivers, 
i  a  great  number  of  navigable  canals,   in 

the  -auuc  manner  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt, 
of  China,  too,  several 


>viih  c- 


Nile  or  the  Ganges,  01 

them  put  together.    It  is  remarkable,  unit  nei- 
ther die  ancient  Egyptians,  nor  the  Indians, 

Chinese,   encouraged  foreign    coin-    ' 
meres,  but  seem  all  to  have  derived  (heir  grea. 
opulence  from  this  inland  navigation. 

parts  of  Africa,  and  all  tliat 

I'.irt  vilL  A-i.i   ^vliiJi  |j,_>  iijiv  iDiisiilerable  way 

irth  of  (he  Euiine  and  Caspian  seas,  the  an- 

mt  Scytliia,   the  modern  Tartary  and   Sibe- 

i,  seem,   in  all  ages  of  the  world,  (o  have 

barbarous  and  uncivilized 


s  the   Ilium 


1  the 


Mncse  do  in  Holland  at  present.  The  Client 
and  easiness  of  this  inland  u 
piokililv  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
i*rl>  improvement  of  Egypt. 

nnflwIIIHH  seem  likewise  to  have  been  of  vi 
great  antiquity  in  (he  provinces  of  Bengal 


kbTi 


i.  diilcn. 


nultltude  of  canals,  and,  byci 


(Ford 


■  eati.... 
perhaps,  tliau  both  of 


a  find  ll 


The 


rartary  is  the  frozen  ocean,  which  od- 

f  no  navigation ;  and  though  some  ol 

eatest  riven  in  the  world  run  through 

that  country,  they  are  at  loo  great  a  distance 

another  to  i  airy  commerce  and  com- 

igh   the   greater  part  of  U. 


Then 


a  Afric 


ind  Adriatic  seas  in 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine  seas 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  die  gulfs  o( 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Bengal,  and  Siani,  in 
Asia,  to  carry  maritime  commerce  into  the  in- 
terior parti  of  that  great  continent;  and  ilir 
^roat  livers  of  Africa  are  ai  too  great  a  dis. 


Isi.k-rrd.le    i 


The 


,  besides,  wr 

vh  any  ratio 

can  carry  on 

eons  of  a  riv 

er  which  does 

not  break  it- 

elf 

to  any  great 

number  of  b 

nals, 

and  which  i 

siderable,  because 

t  is  always  in 

the  power  of 

jsscss  that  oth 

I  territory  to 

obstruct  (lie  comn 

pcrc 

ouutry  and  the  sea.      The 

lnvigation   o( 

the  Danube  is  of 

to  tlie  diil'er- 

ates  of  Bava 

1..I    HLiiijrary, 

n  comparison  of  what  it  woti'd  be,   if  ar.y  ol 

them 

■     ■■  .  .  ■ 

whole  of  us 

MUM,    till    il 

far  greater  pari  of  their 

horphis  pari  of  llie  |.[inJi 
which  is  over  and  above 
l\ii  such  parrs  of  til 
labour  as  he  lias  Xl'iUlil 
thus  Uves  by  e= 


glOWl 

ciety. 

But  when  [III-  division  ol  Litvur  lirJ  l'l;;:ili 
•u  lake  place,  this  power  of  eichanein;;  uiusi 

embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One  man,  wt 
si ial I  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commo- 
dity than  lie  himself  lias  occasion  for,  while 
another  lion  less.  The  former,  consaquantry, 
would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and  the  latter  to 
purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity.      But  if 

the  former  stands  in  need  of, 

be    made  between   them.      The   butcher    lias 

consume,  and  [he  brewer  and  the  baker  would 
each  of  them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of 
rt  But  they  have  nothing  to  oiler  in 
change,  except  the  diltercnt  productiut 
their  respective  trades,  and  tlie  butcher 
ready  provided  with  ill  the  bread  and 
which  he  " 


made 


rorkiuan  to  curry  nails  instead  ol 

c  baker's  shoe  i.r  the  ale-house. 

a  delennined  by  irresistible  r 
the  preference,  for  this  employ, 
tals  above  every  oilier  commodity, 
lleials  Ciiu  not  only  be  kept  with  as  little  loss 
any  other  commodity,  scarce  any  thing  be 
;  less  prrishahlc  il:;in  Ihey  are,  but  they  con 
likewise,  without  any  loss,  be  divided  into  any 
of  parts,  as  by  fusion  those  parts  can 
easily  be  re- united  again  ;  a  quality  which  no 
oilier  equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and 
which,  more  than  any  other  quality,  renders 
diem  lit  to  be  the  instruments  of  commerce 
uid  circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  to  buy 
sail,  For  example,  and  had  uulhing  but  cattle 
in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  ob- 
i  buy  salt  to  the  value  of  n  whole  01, 
iole  sheep,  at  a  time.  He  could  sel- 
ly  less  than  Uus,  because  what  he  ira» 
for  it  could  seldom  be  divided  without 
nd  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he 
'or  Ihc  same  reasons,  have  been  obliged 
double  or  triple  the  quantity,  die  va 
wit,  of  two  or  three  oien,  or  of  two  m 
three  .sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  ol 
i,  be  bad  metals  to  give  in  ex- 
change lor  it,   he  could  easily  proportion  thi 

ij 11  it;-  uf  I  he  metal   i.v  the  precise  quantity 

idity  which  he  had  immediate  or- 


>e  (heir  merchant,  nor  they 
his  customers;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus 
mutually  less  serviceable  to  one  another. 

tuations,  every  prudent  man  in  every  period 
of  society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the 
division  of  labour,  must  naturally  have  en- 
.ieaiuuicd  to  manage  his  allairs  in  sl 
manner,  as  to  have  at  all  tiinea  by  bin 
sides  die  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  ii 
try,  a  certain  quantity  of  some  one  commodity 
or  other,  such  as  he  imagined  few  peopl. 
would  be  liLi-l'  lo  refuse  in  exchange  for  tlu 
produce  of  their  industry.  Many  dillereut 
commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  successively 
both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this 
pose.      In  the  rude  ages  of  society,  catdi 


mil,  though  dtey  must  have  bt 
venieul  one,  yet,  iu  old  times, 
iin. I    lhiucs  lun  fiarmenlk  valued    accordi    u 
lo  the  number  of  cattle  which  h  id  been  ju'ven 
in  clchange  for  them.      The  armour  of  Di 
■     saysH, 


t  of  Glaucus  cost  a  hundred  o 


it  of  ci 


Salt 


nn  rce  and  exchanges  in  Abyssinia  ;  n  specie? 
of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the  const  of  India  ; 
dried  cod  at  Newfoundland  ;  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  sugar  in  some  of  our  West  India  eolo- 


Dilleiellt    111 


it  Roman 
ch  and  cc 
Those  rr 


made  u 


of  by 


ii.ii-.  hi'  ilii--    purpose. 

Iron  wai 

Spartans.    cop[ier  an 

the  and. 

s,  and  gold  and  silver 

among  alt 

originally  to  have  been 
f  for  diis  purpose  in  rude  bars, 
any  itamp  or  coinage.  Thus  we  are 
Pliny*,  upon  the  authority  of  Timie- 
ncieiit  hislorian,  thai,  till  the  time  of 
Tullius,  the  Romans  bad  no  coined 
but  made  use  of  unstamped  bars  of 
lupper,    lo  purchase  whatever  they  bad  occa- 


on   for. 


Thes 


,   therefore 


funned  at  dds  time  the  function  of  money. 


The  i 


tended  with  t» 
elites  ;  lirst,  with  [be  trouble  of  weighing,  and 
secondly,  will i  llail  of  unsaying  diem.  In  the 
preeious  metals,  where  a  miihII  dilli-rence  in 
the  quiintili  makes  ,,  ereat  ilillcrence  in  the 
lalue,  even  Ihe  business  of  weighing,  with 
proper  exactness,  requires  al  least  very  accu- 
rate weights  and  scales.  The  weighing  of 
gold,  in  particular,  is  an  operation  uf  some 
nicety  In  the  coarser  metals,  indeed,  where 
n  small  error  would  be  uf  Little  consequence, 
less  ni-ciiracv  would,  no  doubt,  be  necessary. 
Yet  we  shuuld  find  it  excessively  troublesome 
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to  buy  or  sell  a  farthing's  worth  of  gouds,  lie 
was  obliged  lu  weigh  the  farthing.  Theope- 
i-ation  of  assaying  i.s  slill  more  difficult,  slill 
mwr  tedious;  and,  unk-BS  .1  part  of'  thio  uu-iiil  i- 
fairly  melted  in  the  crucible,  with  proper  dis- 
solvents, any  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  n  is  extremely  uncertain.  Before  the 
institution  of  coined  money,  however,  unless 
ihej  went  through    ibis  tedious  and    difficult 

i>peraiicj],  [HOJlli.1  must  ill  way-  I'.nv  !,,■,■■,  I  >!■  . 
to  the  grossest    frauds  anil    impositions;    ami 

pure  copper,  might  receive,  in  exchange  for 
their  goods,  an  adulterated  enmpusitinn  of  the 
coarsest  and  cheapest  materials,  which  had, 
however,  in  their  outward  appearance,  been 
made  10  resemble  those  melals.  To  prevent 
such  abuses,  to  facilitate  exchanges,  and  there- 
by to  entourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and  com- 
s  been  found  necessary, 


sthat 


rable  ad 
to  affix  a  publi 


mly  „, 


11m 


the  origin  of  coined  money,  and  of  those  pub- 
lie  offices  called  mints;  institutions  exaclly 
of  the  some  nature  with  those  of  the  aulnagers 
and  stamp-masters  of  woollen  and  linen  ,  loll 

by  means  of  a  public  stamp,  tht  quantity  an 

dilies  when  brought  to  market. 

The  first   public  stamps  of  this  kind  tin 
were  affixed  to  the  current  metals,  seem  i 

what  it  was  bulb  most  difficult  and  most  in 

of  the  metal,  and  to  have  resembled  the  ste: 
ling  mark  which  is  at  present  affiled  to  plai 
and  burs  of  silver,  or  the  Spanish  mark  whic 
is  sometimes  affiled  to  ingots  of  gold,  and 
which,  being  struck  only  upnn  one  side  of  ' 
piece,  and  not  covering  the  whole  surface, 
certains  the  lineness,  but  not  the  weight  of 
lite  metal.  Abraham  weighs  to  Ephron  the 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  which  he  hail 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  field  of  HMtlpaUh, 
Thuy  are  said,  however,  t  ' 
money  of  the  merchant,  an 
l,y  iv,i-hr,  ud  not  by  tale, 
ncr  as  ingots  of  gold  and  b 
present.  The  revenues  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
Linjs  of  England  are  said  to  have  been  paid, 
not  in  money,  hut  in  kind,  that  is,  in  victual-, 
and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  William  tin.*  Con- 
queror introduced  tin  custom  ol'  |:svij;i  Ihcni 
in  money.  This  money,  however,  was  fur  a 
long  time,  received  at  the  exchequer.  l,\ 
weight,  and  not  by  tale. 

Hi,  Nii-imiLimiicy  and  difficulty  of  weigh- 
ing those  mciala  with  eit 
lu  the  institution  of  coins,  of  which  the  stump, 
covering  entirely  both  sides  of  lb 
lomciimii  the  edges  to 


without   the 


ived    hy    tale,    as   at   present, 
m  Me  »f  weighing. 
The  denoi ni nations  of  those  coins  seem  ori- 
L:hri':k  i.i  have  expressed  ihe  weight  or  quan- 
tity of  metal  contained  in  them.      In  [berime 
'as  Tullius,  who  first  coined  money  at 
In    Roman  as  or  pniiiio  conlained  a 
pound  of  good  copper.      It  Has  di- 

into  twelve  ounces,  each  of  which 
contained  a  real  ounce  of  good  copper.  The 
Koglish  pound  sterling,  in  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward 1.  contained  a  pound,  Tower  weight,  ol 
silver  of  •  known  fineness.  The  Tower 
pound  seems  to  have  been  something  more 
bun  tin,  Roman  pound,  and  something  leas 
Jian  the  Troyes  pound.  This  last  was  not 
introduced  into  the  mint  of  England  till  the 
18th  of  Henry  the  VIII.  The  French  livre 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a 
pound,  Troyes  weight,  of  silver  of  a  known 
fineness.  The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champaign 
t  rime  frequented  by  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  the  weights  and  measures  ot 

d  esteemed.      The  Scotr  money  pound  con- 
ned, from  the  rime  of  Alexander  the  First 
that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  silver  of 
:  same  weight  and  fineness  with  the  F.ng- 
h  pound  sterling.      English,    French,   and 
Scots  pinnies,  too.  contained  all  uf  them  ori- 
ginally   a   real    penny-weight    of  silver,    the 
wentieth    part   of  an    ounce,    and    the    two 
mndrcd-and-fortieth  part  of  a  pound.      The 
hilling,    too,   seems  originally  to  have  been 
be  denomination  of  a  weight.      When  wheal 
s  lit  ltn-lt;t  'lulling.' Me  quarter,  says  an  ancient 
■itoliite  of  Henry  ill.  then  waitet  bread  of  a 
J\.  tilling   'hull  N'.nWi  ,l,.ini    shilliugs  ami  four- 
{itna.      The    proportion,    however,    between 
Ihe  shilling,  anil  either  the  penny  on  the  one 

lave  been  bo  constant  and  uniform  as  that  he- 
ween   the  penny   and    the    pound. 


■    first   r 


of  Froi 


e,    Ihe 


i-  -.hilling  appears  upon  ditlen 

twenty,  and  forty  pennies.  Among  the  an- 
cient Saxons,  a  shilling  appears  at  one  thm 
to  have  contained  unlv  live  ]"  unit's,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  thai  ii  may  have  been  as  vari- 
able among  Ihem  as  among  their  neighbours, 
the  ancient  Franks.  From  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne among  the  Fundi,  ami  from  thai  ol 
William  the  Compieror  among  the  English, 
the  [lnipnrtiiin  between  the  pound,  the  sllill 
ing,  and  the  penny,  seem*  to  have  been  uni- 
formly tilt  same  as  at  present,  though  Ihe 
value  of  eath  Ins  been  very  dillerent  ;  lor  in 
every  country  of  the  world,  1  believe,  the  ava- 
rice   .mil    injustice    uf    princes    and    sovereign 
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c-f  mill,  which  had  been  originally  iLMit.iiri.il 
in  their  coins.  The  iturnan  ay.  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic,  was  reduced  lo  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  lalue,  and, 
instead  of  wi-i^ltiiiLj  a  pound,  tame  to  weigh 
only  half  an  ounce.  The  English  pound  and 
penny  contain  at  present  about  a  third  only  - 
the  Scots  pound  and  penny  about  i  thirty- 
iixth;  and  the  French  pound  and  penny  about 
■  sixty-sixth  part  of  their  original  value.  By 
means  of  those  operations,  the  princes  and  so- 
vereign states  which  performed  them  were 
enabled,  in  appearance,  to  pay  their  debts  and 
fulfil  their  engagements  with  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
requisite.  It  was  indeed  in  appearance  oniv  ; 
for  their  erediturs  were  really  defrauded  of  a 
part  of  what  was  due  to  them.  All  utlier 
debtors  in  the  stale  were  allowed  the  same 
privilege,  anil  might  pay  wiih  the  same  no- 
minal sum  of  the  new  anil  debased  coin  what, 
ever  they  had  borrowed  in  the  old.  Such 
operations,  therefore,  have  always  proved  fa- 
vourable to  tile  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the 
creditor,  and  have  sometimes  produced  a 
greater  anil  more  universal  revolmiini  lathi 
fortunes  of  private  persons,  than  could  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  very  great  public  cala- 


Secondly,    what  are  the  different 
which  this  real  price  is  composed 
And,  lastly,  what  are  the  difFe 

these  different  parts  of  price  ahov 
times  sink  them  below,  their  tmt 

sometimes  hinder  the  market  price,  that  is, 
!!'■■  ii-    pi  ■■■■    Of    i."ii'-n.i'.lhi<s,    from    c 

riding  esactly  «  ill]  whal  may  be  called   tlieir 

I  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  1  can,  those  three  subjects  in  the 
diree  following  chapters,   for  which    I    must 
very  earnestly  entreat  both   the  paticn 
attention  of  the  render  :    his  patience,  i 
to  examine  a  detail  which  may,  p 
si'ine   places,   appear    unnecessarily   ttdioti3 ; 
and    his   attention,    in    order    to   understand 

"hat  y  perhaps.  after  the  [idles!  explication 

which  I  am  capable  of  giving  it,  appear  still 
in  some  degree  obscure.  1  am  always  will- 
ing In  run  some  ha?ord  of  being  tedious,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  I  am  perspicuous;  and, 
after  taking  the  utmost  pains  that  1  can  to  be 
perspicuous  some  obscurity  may  still  appear 
to  remain  upon  a  subject,'  in  it 


.   this  a 


A'ilizcd  nations,  the  uni 
trument  of  commerce,  by  th 

chicli  praxis  of  all  kinds  are  bought 


What  are  the  r 


angina;  them  either  for  irt 


The  word  vauie,  it  is  to  be  observed,  has 
two  different  meanings,  and  sometimes  ei- 
presses  the  utility  of  some  particular  object, 
and  sometimes  the  power  of  purchasing  other 
goods  which  the  posscssinn  of  that  object  con- 
veys. The  one  may  be  called  '  value  in  UM  [' 
the  other,  'value  in  exchange.'  The  things 
which  have  the  greatest  value  in  mv  iiave  fre- 
quently little  or  no  value  in  exchange  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  diose  which  have  die  great- 
est value  in  exchange  have  frequently  little  or 
no  value  in  use.  Nothing  is  more  ureful 
than  water;  but  it  will  purchase  scarce  any 
diing  ;  scarce  any  thing  can  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  it.  A  diamond,  on  the  contrary, 
has  scarce  any  value  in  use;  but  n  .cry  great 
quantity  of  other  goods  may  frequently  be  had 
it,  exchange  for  it. 

In  order  lo  investigate  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  exchangeable  value  of  coinm  i 
ilities,  [  shall  endeiiour  lo  shew, 

Kim,  what  is  the  real  measure  of  this  ex- 
changeable   value;    or  wherein    consists    the 


human  life.      But  after  the  division  of  labouj 
has  once  thoroughly  taken  place,  it  is 
very  small  part  of  these  with  which  a 
own  labour  can  supply  him.      The  far  greatei 

pail  of  'hem  he  must  derive  from  the  labour 
of  other  people,  and  he  must  be  rich  or  poor 
according    to    the    quantity    of   that    labour 


which  be  can  af. 
ic  of  any  comrnoS^ 


ford  to  purchase.      The  v 

(lily,  therefore,  to  the  per 

self,  hut  to  exchange  It  for  olher  commodities, 

is  equal  In  the  i;i tity  of  labour  which  it  en. 

aides  him  to  purchase  or  command,  [jtbour 
therefore,  is  die  real  measure  of  Die  exchange- 
able value  of  all  commodities,   f 

The  real  price  of  every  thing,  what  cveij 
Bllnf  really  costs  to  the  mon  who  wants  to  ac- 
quire it,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring 
thing  is  really  worth  ti      ' 


aething 


else,  h  the  toil  anil  trouble  which  it  rati  save 
tu  himself,  and  which  it  fan  impose  upon 
other  people.  What  is  bought  with  money, 
or  with  goods,  is  purchase:!  by  labour,  as  much 

body.  That  money,  or  those  goods,  indeed, 
save  us  this  toil.  They  contain  the  value  of 
a  certain  quantity  uf  labour,  which  we  ex- 
change for  what  is  supposed  at  the  time  to 
contain  the  value  uf  an  equal  quantity.  La- 
bour was  the  first  price,  the  original  purchase- 
money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was 
not  by  gold  or  by  silver,  but  hy  labour,  that 
all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  originally  pur- 


PR1CES  OF  COMMODITIES. 

Every  commodity,  lieslilcs,  i< 
ly  exchanged  for,  and  then  ' 


1  for 


ion-,  ]>  [-" 


Ol  labour 

cha*e  or  command. 

Wealth,  as  Mr  Hobbes  says,  is  power.    But 
die  person  who  either  acquires,  or  succeeds  to 

or  succeed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil 
or  military.  His  fortune  may,  perhaps,  alTord 
him  the  means  of  acquiring  both;  but  the 
mere  possession  of  that  fortune  does 


■,.lll-.r. 


The 


nediately  and  direct- 
ly conveys  to  him,  is  the  power  of  purchasing 
a  certain  command  over  all  the  labour,  or  over 
nil  the  produce  of  labour  which  is  then  in  the 
market.  His  fortune  is  greater  or  less,  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  this  power, 
bi  to  the  quantity  cither  of  other  men's  labour, 
'  ing,  of  the  prodi 


n:l,cl 


hich    il 


.■Ii..l..lv1   liiii- 


purchase  or  command.  The  exchangeahl! 
lue  of  every  tiling  must  always  be  precisely 
equal  to  the  extent  of  this  power  which  it  con- 
But  though  labour  he  the  real  measure  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  all  commodities,  it 
is  not  that  by  which  their  value  is 
"  n  difficult  U 


1) 


Mir  pm  portion  belt 

uf  labour.      The  lime  spent  in  two'different 

this  proportion.  The  different  degrees  of  hard- 
ship endured,  and  of  ingenuity  exercised,  must 
likewise  be  taken  into  account.  There  may 
be  more  labour  is  an  hour's  hard  work,   than 


appiiVi. 


an  ordinary  and 


trade  which  it  cost  ten  years 
in  a  mouth's  industry,  at 
ious  employment.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  tind  any  accurate  measure 
either  of  hardship  or  ingenuity.  Tu  exchan- 
ging, indeed,  the  different  productions  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  labour  for  one  another,  some 
allowance  is  commonly  made  far  both.  It  it 
adjusted,  however,  not  hy  any  accurate  mea- 
sure, but  by  the  higgling  and  bargaining  of  the 
market,  according  to  that  sort  of  rough  equa- 
lity which,  though  nut  exact,  is  sufficient  for 
dairying  on  the  business  of  common  life. 


i,  than 
■al,   therefore 


rilh    labuu 


chitn^eabli;  value  by  the  quantity  of  some  other 

lodity,  than  by  that  of  the  labour  which 

produce.      The  greater  part  of  people, 

.    inderstand    better  what  is  meant  by  a 

quantity  of  a  |i:irtL-;i!ar  conHtWity,    than  by  a 

[trinity  of  labour.      The  one  is  a  plain  palp- 

.ble  object  j  the  other  an  abstract  notion,  which 

though  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  intelligible, 

not  altogether  so  natural  and  obvious. 

But  when  barter  ceases,  and  money  has  be. 

ime  the  common  instrument  of  commerce, 

cry  particular  commodity  is  more  frequently 

[changed  for  money  than  for  any  other  com- 

odity.      The  butcher  seldom  carries  his  heel 

der  to  exchange  them  for  bread  or  for  beer; 

but  h«  carries  Ibcm  to  the  market,  where  he 
for  money,  and  afterwards  cx- 

cLlii^v.  that  money  fur  bread  and  for  beer. 

The  quantity  uf  money  which  he  gels  for  them 
?gulates,  too,  the  quantity  of  bread  and  beer 
hich  he  can  afterwards  purchase.  It  is  more 
itural  and  obvious  to  him,  therefore,  to  esti- 
late  thetr  value  by  the  quantity  uf  money, 
le  commodity  for  which  he  immediately  ei 
ranges  them,  than  hy  that  of  bread  and  beer, 
te  commodities  for  which  he  can  exchange 
icm  only  hy  the  intervention  of  another  com- 
lodlty  ;  mid  rather  to  say  that  his  butcher's 
icatis  worth  threepence  or  fourpencea-pound, 

read,  or  three  or  four  quarts  of  small  beer, 
[ence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  exchangeable 
due  of  every  commodity  is  more  frequently 
itimated  by  the  quantity  of  money,  than  by 
the  quantity  cither  of  labour  or  of  any  othei 

Gold  and  silver,  however,  like  every  other 

commodity,  \^i\  in  ilu-ir  value;  an:  .-..ini-iniii^ 
cheaper  and 


The  quantity  uf  labour  which  any  par- 
ticular quantity  of  llicm  can  purchase  or  com- 
mand, or  the  quantity  uf  other  good*  which  it 
will  exchange  fur,  depends  always  upon  the 
ti  nilily  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  hap 
be  known  about  the  time  when  such 
ges  are  made.  The  discovery  of  the 
int  mines  of  America,  reduced,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  value  of  gold  and  sibvr 
in  Europe  to  about  a  third  of  what  it  bad 
beau  before.  As  it  cost  less  labour  to  bring 
than  (Detail  from  the  mine  to  the  market,  so, 
when  they  were  brought  thither,  they  could 
purchase  or  command  less  labour;  and  tins 
n.dUiiio-i  in  < lit i r  value,  though  perhaps  the 
greatest,  is  by  no  means  the  only  oneof  which 
hi-toi v  gfata  some  account.  But  as  a  inea- 
if  quantity,  such  as  the  natt 


.hid, 


in£  in  its  urn  quantity,  can  never  lie  on  ac- 
curate measireof  the  quantity  of  other  things; 
so  a  commoriitv  which  is  ii  .elf  continually  va- 
rying in  its  own  value,  can  never  In?  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  value  ol'  other  clmiuuihIi- 
ties.  Equal  quantities  of  labour,  at  all  times 
and  places,  may  be  said  to  lie  of  equal  value 
10  the  labourer.  In  his  ordinary  slate  of 
hi.-alth,  strength,  and  sjiirirs  ;  in  ihe  ordinary 
degree  of  lii»  itill  and  dexterity,  be  must  al- 
ways lay  down  the  same  portion  of  hi-  ease, 
his  liberty,  ji ul  bin  happiness.  The  price  which 
he  pays  must  always  he  the  same,  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  of  goods  whiih  be  re- 
ceives in  return  for  it.  Of  these,  indeed,  it 
may  somelimes  purchase  a  greater  and  some, 
times  a  smaller  quantity  ;  hut  it  is  (heir  value 
which  varies,  not  that  of  the  labour  wbich  pur- 
chases them.  At  all  times  and  places,  Hurl  is 
ilcar  wbich  it  is  difficult  to  come  at,  or  which 
it  costs  much  labour  10  acquire ;  and  tbnt 
cheap  which  is  to  be  had  easily,  or  with  very 
little  labour.  Labour  alone,  therefore,  i.evL-r 
varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate 
and  real  standard  by  which 
commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  es- 
timated and  compared.      It  is  their  real  prit 

But  though  equal  quantities  of  labour  : 
always  of  equal  value  to  (be  labourer,  yet 
the  person  who  employs  him  they  appear  son 
times  to  be  of  greater,  and  som 
rr  value.    He  purchases  them 


HEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

from  the  different  quantities  of  gold  and 

silvur  which   are  c. .1  ii -iiiu-tl  at  dilleront  rimes 

of  (he  some  denomination  j  and,  *e_ 

eondly,  to  those  which  arise  from  the  dilftronl 

alues  »f  equal    quantities  of   gob]    and   silver 


Princes  and  sovereign  states  have  frequent, 
fancied  that  (bey  bad  a  temporary  interest 
diminish   the  quaruky  of  pure   metal  con- 
tained  in  their  coins ;  but  they  seldom  have 
(bey  had  any  (o  augment  it.    The 


l.eliel 


of  all  nation^  bas  accordingly  hetll 
continually  diminishing,  anil  hardly 
gmenting.  Stjch  viTi^tim-,  tJu-relore, 
must  always  to  diminish  the  value  of  ■ 

discovery  of  the  mines  of  America  di- 
*1  (he  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Eu- 
This  diminution,  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, though  I  apprehend  withou(  any  cer- 
tain  proof,  is  still  going  on  gradually,  and  is 


d  to  him  the  j 


;■■  "."•■ 


o  vary  like  that  of  all  other  things.    It 

in  (he  other.  In  reality,  however,  it  is  tl 
goods  which  are  cheap  in  (he  one  rase,  ai 
dear  in  (he  other. 

In  this  popular  sense,  therefore,  labour,  11! 
commodities,  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  ai 
a  nominal  price.    Its  real  price  may  be  said 
consist  in  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life  which  are  given  fo 
its  nominal  price,  in  the  quantity  of  mi 
The  labourer  is  rich  or  poor,  is  well  or  ill  re- 
warded, in  proportion  to  the  real,  not  I 
nominal  price  of  his  labour. 

The  distinction   between   the  real  and  the 
nominal  price  of  commodities  and  lab. 


value  of  gold  and  silver,  the  some  no 
price  is  sometimes  of  very  ditlerent  v. 
When  a  landed  estate,  therefore,  is  sold  with 
a  reservation  of  a  perpetual  rent,  if  it  is 
tended  that  this  rent  should  always  be  of 
ume  value,  il  is  of  importance  to  the  family 
in  whose  favour  it  is  reserved,  that  ft  l' 
not  consist  in  a  particular  sum  of  mane; 
value  would  in  this  case  be  liable  to  vuri 
of  two  ditlerent  kinds:   first,  to  those 


H  * 


1  for  a  long  ti 


Upon  this  supposition,  therefore,  such  vari- 
nions  are  more  likely  to  diminish  than  to 
lUgment  the  value  of  a  money  rent,  even 
hough  it  should  be  stipulated  to  be  paid,  no! 
n  such  a  quantity  of  coined  money  of  such  a 
denomination  {in  so  many  pounds  sterling, 
*>r  eiample),  but  in  so  many  ounces,  cither 
F  pure  silver,  or  of  silver  of  a  certain  stanJ 

The  rents  which  have  been  reserved  in 
as,  have  preserved  their  value  much  better 
than  those  which  have  been  reserved  in  money, 

ot  been  altered.      By  the  18th  of  Elisabeth, 
was  enacted,  that  a  third  of  the  rent  of  all 

e  paid  either  in   kind,  or  according  to  the 

arrent  prices  at  the  nearest  public  market 

'he  money  arising  from  (Ids  corn  rent,  though 

riginally  hut  a  third  of  the  whole,  is,  in  the 

present  times,  according  to  Dr.  Blackstone, 

nonly  near  double  of  what  arises   from 

.ther  two-thirds.      The  old  money  rents 

of  colleges  must,  according  (o  this  account, 

'    vc  sunk  almost  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  an. 

nt  value,  or  are  worth  little  more  than  a 

irth  part  of  die  corn  which  they  were  for- 

trly  worth.      But  since  the  reign  of  Philip 

and  Mary,  die  denomination  of  (he  English 


the   .aiue   number  of  pounds, 

billings,  and 

pence,  have  c 

quantity  of  p 

ire  silver.      This 

therefore,  in  tl 

e  value  of  the  > 

oney  rents  of 

colleges,   has 

risen  altogether 

from  the  de- 

,,ric,»r,ii,„. 

Whoa  die  1 

value  of  silver 

s  combined  with  the  tliminutio 

of  the  quan- 

of  the  some 

[.■nomination, 

the  loss  is  frequently  still  great. 

er.      In  Scotia 

nd,  where  the  de 

lomination  0, 

the  coin  has 

n.l"aore  much 

greater  alter- 

France,  where  it  hi 
than  it  ww  did  ii 
rents,  originally  of 
in  this  manner,  l» 
Ming. 

Equal  quantlt 
times,  lie  purch 


PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES, 
i   England,  an( 


reduced  aim, 


of  labour  will,  at  distant 
1  more  nearly  with  equal 

the  subsistence  of  the  1b- 
bonret,  than  witli  equal  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver,  ur,  perhaps,  of  any  other  commodity. 
Equal  quantities  of  corn,  therefore,  will,  at 
distant  times,  be  more  nearly  of  the  some  real 

command  more  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
the  labour  of  other  people.  They  will  do 
this,  I  say,  more  nearly  than  equal  quantities 
of  almost  any  other  commodity ;  for  even 
equal  quantities  of  com  will  not  do  it  eiactly. 
The  subsistence  of  the  labourer,  or  the  real 
price  of  labour,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew 
hereafter,  is  very  different  upon  different  occa- 

opulcnce,   than   in  one  that  is  standing  still, 
■ml  in  one  mat  is  standing  still,  than  in  one 
Uial  is  going  backwards.      Every  other  com- 
modity, however,  will,  at  any  particular  time, 
purchase  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  la- 
bour, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  subsis 
enre  which  it  can  purchase  at  that  time, 
rent,  therefore,  reserved  in  com,  isliableonly 
to   the  variations  in  the  quantity  of  lab. 
which  i  err  lain  quantity  of  corn  can  purcht 
But  ■  rent  reserved  in  any  other  commodity 
ij  liable,   not  only  to  the  variations    ' 
quantity  of  hiliour  which  any  parliculai 
tity  of  corn  can  purchase,  but  to- the  var 
in  the  quantity  of  com  which  can  he  pi 
eil  by  any  particular  quantity  of  that  O 

Though  the  real  value  of  a  com  rei 
to  be  observed,  however,  varies  mut 
finm  century  to  century  than  that  of  a  money 
rent,  it  variea  much  more  from  year  to  year. 
The  money  price  of  labour,  as  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  shew  hereafter,  does  not  tluctuati 
from  year  to  year   with  the  money  price  o 

dated,  not  to  the  temporary  or  occasional,  bu 
to  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  that  neces 
sary  of  life.  The  average  or  ordinary  prici 
of  corn,  again  is  regulated,  as  I  shall  likewiw 
endeavour  to  aliew  hereafter,  by  the  value  of 
silver,  by  the  richness  or  barrenness  of  thi 
mines  which  supply  the  market  with  tha 
metal,  or  by  the  quantity  of  labour  whirl 
must  be  employed,  and  consequently  of  con 
which  must  be  consumed,  in  order  to  bring 
any  particular  quantity  of  silver  from  the 
mine  to  the  market.  But  the  value  of  silver, 
though  ii  sometimes  varies  greatly  from  cen- 
tury lo  century,  seldom  varies  much  from  year 
ID  year,  but  frequently  continues  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same,  for  half  a  century  or  a 
The  ordinary  or  average 


nicy  price  of  com,  therefore,  may,  during 
long  a  period,  continue  the  same,  or  very 
irly  the  same,  too,  and  along  with  it  the 
mey  price  of  labour,  provided,  at  least,  the 
:iety  continues,  in  other  respects,  in  the 
nc,  or  nearly  in  the  same,  condition.  In 
tba  mean  time,  the  temporary  and  occasional 
of  corn  may  frequently  be  double  one 
if  what  it  hud  been  the  year  before,  or 
fluctuate,  fur  example,  from  five-and-twenty 
to  lli'ty  shillings  the  quarter.  But  when  com 
is  at  the  latter  price,  not  only  the  nominal, 
but  die  real  value  of  o  corn  rent,  will  be 
ible  of  what  it  is  when  at  die  former,  or 
I  command  double  the  quantity  either  of 
liihonr,  ur  of  die  greater  part  of  other  commo- 
dities; the  money  price  of  labour,  and  along 
with  it  that  of  most  other  things,  continuing 
same  during  all  these  fluctuations, 
.jabour,  therefore,  it  appears  evident  k.  h 
the  only  universal,  as  well  as  the  only  accu- 
rate, measure  of  value,  or  the  only  standard 
by  which  we  can  compare  the  values  of  dif- 
ferent commodities,  at  all  times,  and  at  all 
places.  We  cannot  estimate,  it  is  allowed, 
■al  value  of  dillercnl  commodities  from 


We  c 


s  of  silve 


Prom  century  lo 
neasuro  than  silver,  because,  fron 
tiiry  to  century,  equal  quantities  of  cor 
ommand  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
icurly  than  equal  quantities  of   " 
ear  to  year,  on  the  contrary,  silver  is  a  Better 

if  it  will   more   nearly  command   the  same 
quantity  of  labour. 

'  ""    ugh,  in  establishing  perpetual  rents 

letting  very  long  leases,  it  may  be 

irtirifinifli  between  real  and  nomi- 

■iiiyingand  selling, 


die 


of  human  life. 

At  the  same  time  and  place,  the  real  and 
the  nominal  price  of  all  commodities  are  ei- 
actlj  in  proportion  to  one  another.  The  more 
or  less  money  you  get  for  any  commodity,  in 
the  London  market,  for  example,  the  more  or 
less  labour  it  will  at  that  time  and  place  en- 
able you  to  purchasi 


lame  time  and  place,  therefo 

e,  money  is  the 

■met  measure  of  the  real  ux 

langcable  value 

if  all  commodities.      It  la  so. 

same  time  and  place  only. 

Though  ai  distant  places  there  is  no  regular 

iroportion  between  the  real  and  die  money 

nice  of  commodities,  yet  th 

carries  goods  from  the  one  t 

nothing  lo  consider  but  the 

money  price,  oi 

the  difference  between  the  < 

for  which  he  buys  tncra,  an 

that  for  which 

WEALTFI  OF  NATIONS, 
metal,  fa 


tie  is  lite  It  10  sell  them, 
ulver  »t  Canton  in  China  may  command  a 
niMlll  quantity  hnlli  of  labour  and  uf  the  tie. 
cessarios  and  conveniences  of  life,  than  an 
ounce  at  Loniloo.  A  oofamodity,  iIht. -line, 
which  sella  for  half  an  ounce  of  silver  at  Can. 
[on,  may  llu-rc  In-  rrnlly  ik-nrrr,  of  more  real 
imimrtance  to  the  man  who  possesses  it  there, 
than  a  commodity  which  sells  tiir  an  ounce  at 
I^indon  is  to  the  man  who  possesses  it  at 
Loudon.  If  a  London  merchant,  however, 
can  buy  at  Canton,  for  half  an  ounce  of  ail- 
il-f.  a  commodity  which  he  can  afterwards 
■ell  at  London  for  an  ounce,  he  gainsohund- 
red  per  cent,  hy  thu  bargain,  just  as  much  as 
if  an  ounce  of  silver  was  nt  London  exactly  of 
.he  same  value  a*  at  Canton, 


half  at 


mid  have  give 


those  of  still  smaller  consideration. 

always,  however,  considered  one  o( 
thou  metals  as  more  peculiarly  the  measure 
of  value  than  any  of  the  other  twoj  and  tin's 
prelt.Ti.-iii.-v  seems  generally  to  have  been  given 
to  the  metal  wliirli  they  happen  first  to  make 
use  of  as  the  instrument  of  commerce.  Hav- 
ing once  begun  to  use  it  as  [heir  standard, 
which  they  must  have  dune  when  they  had  no 
oilier  money,  they  have  generally  continued 


The  Unmans  are  said  to  have  had  nothing 
ut  copper  money  till  within  live  years  be- 
fore the  first  Punic  war  •,  when  they  first  be- 
Copper,  therefore,  ap~ 
nued  always  the  measure 
of  value  in  that  republic.  At  Home  all  ac- 
i  appear  lo  have  been  kept,  and  the 
of  all  estates  lo  have   been  computed. 


either 


The  as  was  ul- 


could  h: 


precisely  what  he 
good*,  thi 


rind    i. 


or  money    price  of 
e,  which  finally  determines  the 
iprudencv  of  all  purchases  and 
lies,  ond  thereby  regulates  almost  the  whole 
■  hi ch  price  is  con- 


he  word  intertiiis  signifies  - 
ilf.  Though  die  teuertivt, 
originally  a  silver  coin,  its  value  was  eslimat- 
i  in  copper.  At  Home,  one  who  owed  a 
reat  deal  of  money  was  said  to  have  a  greal 
eal  of  other  people's  copper. 
Tie  m 


it  wonder  that 


houl.l  hi 


In 


ended  to  than  the  real 

sometimes  be  uf  use  to  compare  the  dillervnt 

ferent  tiroes  and  places,  or  the  diHi-n-m  de- 
grees of  power  over  the  labour  of  other  peo- 
ple which  it  may,  upon  dilfcrvnt  occasions, 
have  given   to  those  who  possessed  it.      Wt 

different  quantities  uf  silver  for  which  it  was 
commonly  sohl,  o=  the  ililk-reiit  ijiiansitk-s  of 
labour  which  those  diflcn-nt  quantities  of  sil- 
ver could  have  purchased.  But  the  currcnl 
prices  of  labour,  at  distant  times  and  places, 
can  scarce  ever  he  known  with  any  degree  ol 
exactness.  Those  of  corn,  though  they  have 
in  few  places  been  regularly  recorded,  are  in 

frequently  taken  notice  of  by  historians  and 
other  writers.      We  must  generally,  therefore, 

ways  exactly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
eurrent    prices  of  labour,  but  as   being   the 

he  had  to  that  proportion. 


beginning  of  their  settl 
have  known  eiiln't  jrohl 
iges  thereafter. 
England  in  the 
hut  there  was  little  gold 
4  Edward  111.  nor  an 
'amies  I.  of  Great  Br 
herefore,  and  for  the  sai 
a  all  other  modern  na 
its  are  kept,  and  tl 


le    Roman  empire, 
may  from  the  first 

t  copper  coins  Tut 


-ilvo 


havei 


is  kind. 
In  the  progress  of  industry,    eommerc; 

ml  different  roclals  into  money ;  gold  I 
larger  payments,  silver  for  purchases  of  m 
Je  ale  value,  and  copper,  or  some  oilier  soar 


ic  of  tl 

lined  till  the  time 
copper  till  that  o! 
in.  In  England, 
reason,  I  believe, 
ns  of  Europe,  all 
value  of  all  goods 
d  of  all  estates  is  generally  computed,  in 
and    when    we  mean   to  express  the 

in  the  number  of  guineas,  but  die  uumbei 
pounds  sterling  which   we  suppose  would 

Originally,  in  all  countries,  ]  believe,  a  le, 
1  tender  of  payment  could  be  made  only  in 
e  coin  of  that  metal  which  was  peculiarly 
considered  as  thu  standard  or  measure  ol 
Juc.  In  England,  gold  was  not  considered 
a  legal  tender  far  a  long  time  after  it  was 
iued  into  money.  The  proportion  between 
e  values  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not 
;ed  by  any  public  law  or  proclamation,  but 
is  left  to  be  settled  by  the  market.  If  ■ 
btor  offered  payment  in  gold,  the  credkoi 
ight  cither  reject  such  payment  altogether, 
accept  of  It  at  such  a  valuation  of  die  guld 
he  and  his  debtor  could  agree  upon. 
Copper  is  not  at  present  a  legal  tender,  ex- 
change of  the  smaller  silver  coins 


PRICES  OF    COMMCDITIES. 


In  this  slate  of  things,  the  rfisttruni 

thi;  metal  which   was  the  standard 
which    was  not  tile  standard,  was 


gradually  more  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
different  metals  in  coin,  and  consequently  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  proportion  between 
their  respective  values,  it  has,  in  most  coun. 

certain  ibis  proportion,  and  to  declare  by  a 
public  law,  that  a  guinea,  for  example,  of  such 
a  weight  and  fineness,  should  exchange  for 
one-ond-twentv  shillings,  or  be  a  legal  tender 
for  a  debt  of  'that  amount.  In  this  state  of 
thing',  ind  during  the  continuance  of  any  one 
regulated  proportion  of  this  kind,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  metal,  which  is  the  standard, 
ind  that  which  is  not  the  standard,   becomes 


avoirdupois  of  copper, 
■i  nesr   quality,    which,   before  it  is 
seldom  worth  sevenpence  in  silver, 
y  the  regulation,  twelve  such  pence 
d  to  eichange  for  a  shilling,   they 
market  considered  as  worth  o  shil- 
.1  shilling  can  at  an;  time  be  had  for 
iven  before  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  the  gold,  that 
"it  at  least  which  circulated  In  London 
neighbourhood,  was  in  general  lessde- 
below  its  standard   weight    than   the 


[idle  I 


inal  disi 


nsequence  of  any  cliaiigi-.  lionev. 
this  regulated  proportion,  this  djstinctioi 

more  than  nominal  again.      If  the  regulated 


value  of: 


gum. 


mple,  w 


either  i 


duced  lo  twenty, 

shillings,  all  accounts  being  kept, 

all  obligations  for  debt  being  expressed, 

silver  money,   the  greater  part  of  payme 

could  in  either  case  be  made  with  the  sa 

quantity  of  silver  money  as  before ;  but  would 


defaced  shillings, 
uereu  as  iquivalent  to  a 
ips,  indeed,  was  worn  and  delaced  too. 
hut  seldom  so  much  so.  The  late  regulation! 
brought  the  gold  coin  as  near,  perhaps 
.■.tamlanl  weight  as  it  if,  possible  lo  brinj 
irrent  coin  of  any  nation;  and  lbs  ordei 

weight,  is  likely  to  preserve  it  so,   as  long 


uirc  very  differ! 


i!  the  o! 


:  quan 


mid  a- 


4   Of  gold   D 


appear  t,: 


appear  to  ben 
gold.    Slverwi 
ue  of  gold,  and] 
lure  the  value  of 
ver.      Tli..-  value  of  gold  would  seem  to 
pend  upon  the  quantity  of  silver    whic 
would  exchange  for,   and  the  value,  of  si 
would  not  teem  to  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  gold  which  it  would  eichange  for.      This 
difference,  however,  would  be  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  custom  of  keeping  accounts,  and  ol 
expressing  the  amount  of  all  great  and  small 
sums   rather  in  silver  than   in  gold  money. 
One  of  Mr  Drummond's  notes  for  flve-oud- 
tweoty  or  fifty  guineas  would,  after  an  altera- 
tion of  this  kind,   he  still  payable  with  fivc- 
and-twenty  or  fifty  guineas,  in  the  same  man. 
ntr  as  before,      it  would,  after  such  an  altera- 
tion, l>e  payable  with  die  same  quantity  of  gold 
as  before,  hut  with  very  different  quantities  ol 
Hirer.      In  (he  payment  of  such  a  note,  gold 
would  appear  lo  be  more  invariable  in  its  va- 
lue Eban  solver.      Gold  would  appear  to  mea- 
sure the  value  of  silver,  and  silver  would  no! 
appear  lo  measure  the  value  of  gold.      If  the 

promissory -notes  and  odier  obligations  for  mo- 
ney, in  ihis  manner  should  ever  become  gene- 
ral, gold,  and  not  silver,  would  be 
as  the  metal  which  was  peculiarly  tl 
or  'ueasurc  of  value. 
In  icalily,  dt 


!»' 


I  before  the  refonr 


enforced.      The  silve 


i  still 


il      -UHl 


of  this 


eellent  gold 


The  reformation  of  the  gold  coin  baa  evi. 
ntly  raised  the  value  of  the  silver  coin  which 
i  bi-  eschntiged  for  it. 

In  the  English  mint,  a  pound  weight  of 

Id  is  coined  into  forty-four  guineas  and  a 

If,  which  at  one-aod -twenty  shillings   the 

jnea,   is  equal  to  forty-six   pounds  fourteen 

shillings  and   sixpence.      An   ounce  of  such 

gold  coin,   therefore,  is  worth  L.3  ;  17  :  lOl 

in  silver.      In  England,  no  duty  orseignorage 

is  paid  upon  the  coinage,  and  he  who  carries 

ard  gold  bullion   to    the   mint,    gets  back  n 

in,  without  any  deduction.      Three  pound- 
shillings  and  tenpence  halfpenny  an 


ounce,  there  fori 


England,  or  the  quantity  of  gohi 
coin  which  Ihe  mint  gives  ill  return  for  stand, 
ord  gold  bullion. 

Before  the  reformation  of  die  gold  coin, 
the  price  of  standard  gold  bullion  in  die  mar 
kei  had,  for  many  years,  been  upwards  ol 
L.3i  18s.  sometimes  L.3  ;  IHs.  and  very  fre- 
quenttj  I, .4  an  ounce;  that  sum,  it  is  prob- 
the  worn  and  degraded  gold  coin,  sel. 


ethan 


ird  gold.  Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
lidertd  coin,  the  market  price  of  standard  gold  bullion 
mdard  seldom  exceeds  L.3  :  IT  i  7  an  ounce.      Be- 

fore  llic  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  the  nior- 
'  m  abor*   the 


WKALTH 

that  reforumlion,  the  nm 
constantly  below  the  mint'  111 

n  gold  or  in  silver  coit 
n  ot  the  gold  coin,  thcre- 
fore,  lias  raised  not  only  the  value  of  the  gold 
coin,  but  likewise  that  of  the  silver  coin  in 
proportion  to  gold  bullion,  and  probably,  loo, 
in  proportion  lo  all  other  commodities;  though 
the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commo- 
dities being  itiilticuced  by  so  many  othtT 
causes,  the  rise  in  Ihe  value  of  either  gold  Oj 
silver  coin  in  proportion  tn  tliem  may  nol  tie 
so  distinct  and  sensible. 

Id  the  Englisli  mint,  a  pound  weight  of 
standard  silver  bullion  is  coined  into  sisly-lwn 
■.hilling.-,  cnnuiimng,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
iwund  weight  of  standard  silver.  Five  shil- 
lings and  twopence  .in  uii  nee,  then  fine,  is  said 
to  be  the  mint  price  of  silver  in  England,  in- 
ure quantity   of  silver   coin    which    the   mi 


riotts. 

■iiilered  [he  demand  for  sikei  bullion 
n    die    demand    fur   Sllvei 
nber  r'l"  people  who 
uraon  uses  of  buying  and  selling 
nrely  itioeli  greater  than  that  of   ' 
it  silver  bullion  cither  for  the  use  of  eiruo 
on  or  for  any  ntlier  use.      There  subsist*! 
present  aHLe  permission  of  eiponing  gold  but. 
ir.,  and  a  like  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
in-    and   yet   the   price  of  gold    bullion    bis 
leu  below  the  mint  price.     But  in  the  Eng- 

as  now,   under-rated   in   proportion   to  gold  ; 

I   coin   (which  at  that   time,   too, 

was  not  supposed  to  require  any  reformation) 

'     :d  then,  as  well  is  now,   the  real  value 

of  the  whole  cuin.      As  the  reformation  of  the 

coin  did  not  then  reduce  the   price   of 

hie  that  a  like   reformation   will    do  M 


bollim 


Before  Uie  reformation  of  tlie  gold 
market  price  of  standard  silver  bullion 
upon  different  occa-sions,  five  shillings 
fourpence,  fire  shillings  and  fivepenoe, 
shillings  J  lid  sixpence,  live  shillings  and  si 
ixmce,  and  very  often  live  shillings  and  e 
pence  an  ounce.  Five  shillings  ami  si 
pence,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the 
common  price.  Since  the  re  formal  ion  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  market  price  of  standard  sib 
bullion  has  fallen  occasionally  to  five  shlllii 
d  threepence,   live  shillings 


hilling. 
»  price   it  has  si 


■r  exceeded. 


i,   it  has  not  fallen 


tiid   five   shiili'iys   and    gwrpwian 
which  lasl      ' 
Though  t 
fallen   co 

die  gold  ■ 


In  llio  proportion  between  the  different 
als  in  the  English  coin,  as  copper  is  rated  very 
nuieh  above  its  real  value,  so  silver  is  r. 
somewhat  below  it.  In  the  market  of  Eur 
in  tile  French  coin  and  in  the  Dutch  coin 
ounce  of  line 

teen  ounces  of  fine  silver.      In  [he    F.nglbh 
"it  about   fifteen  ou 


curding  1,1  ihe  common 
But  as  Ihe  price  of  copper  in  liars  is  i 
in  Isnglnnd,  raised  by  the  high  prict 
per  in  English  coin,  so  ihe  price  of 
bullion  is  not  sunk  by  the  low  rate 
in  English  coin.  Silver  in  bullion  still  pre- 
serves its  proper  proportion  to  gold,  for  the 
same  reason  that  copper  in  bars  pre 
aupcr  propurtion  to  silver. 

Upon  tlie"  re  to  nil  a  [ion  of  the  silvc 
die  reign  of  William  III.,  the  price 
bullion  still  continued  10  be  somcwhal  ahinc 
themmt  price.  Mr  Locke  imputed  tills  high 
price  to  tlie  permission  of  exporting  silver  bu' 
lion,  and  to  the  prohibition  of  exporting  hike 


Were  the  silver  coin  brought  back  as  near 
to  its  standard  weight  as  the  gold,  a  guinea, 
il  is  probable,  would,  according  lo  the  present 
proportion,  exchange  for  more  silver  in  coin 
limn  it  would  purchase  in  bullion.  The  silver 
coin  containing  lis  full  standard  weight,  there 
would  in  Ibis  ease,  be  a  profit  in  melting  it 
down,  in  order,  first  to  seil  die  bullion  foi 
gold  coin,  and  afterwards  lo  exchange  tins 
gold  coin  lor  silver  coin,  to  be  melted  down 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  alteration  in 
present  proportion  seems  to  he  the  only  method 
of  preventing  this  inconvelilency. 

The  inconveniency,  perhaps,  would  be  1c 

its  proper  proportion  to  guld  as  it  is  at  presi 
rated  below  it,  provided  it  was  at  the  same  til 
enacted,  that  silver  should  not  be  a  legal  1, 
dcr  for  more  than  die  change  of  a  guinea, 
the  same  manner  as  copper  is  not  a  legal  t( 
dcr  for  more  than   die  change  of  a  shilllr 
No  creditor  could,   in  this  case,   be  cheated 
em-.,  ninnee  of  the  high  valuation  of  silver  in 
coin  ;  as  no  creditor  can  at  present  lie  cheated 
in  consequence  of  the  high  valuation  of  cops, 
per.      The  bankers  only  would  suffer  by  Ibis 
regulation.      When  a  run   comes   op 

paying  in  sixpences,  and  they  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  this  regulation  from  tills 
able  method  of  evading  immediate  payment. 
They  would  be  obliged,  in  consequent 
keep  ill  all  times  in  their  cullers  a  greater 
qmiiiti'y  of  cash  than  at  present;  and  though 
this  might,  no  doubt,  he  a  considerable  inco 

be  a  considerable  security  to  their  creditors. 
Three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  te 
pence  halfpenny  (the  mint  price  of  gold)  ecr 
toir.lv  does  not  contain,  even  in  our  pi 
excellent  gold  coin,  more  than  an  oun 
standard  gold,  and  it  may  be  thou  girt,  I 
f.ne,  -huiild  not  purchase  mow?  standard  bul 
Hon.      But  guld   in   coin  U  mora  ei 


£HAI-.  V 

than  guilt  in  bullion  ;  and  though,  in  England, 
the  coinage  is  Free,  yet  the  gold  which  is  car- 
turned  in  coin  to  the  owner  till  after  a  delay 
of  several  weeks.  In  the  present  hurry  at'  the 
mml,  it  could  not  be  relumed  till  after  a  de- 
lay of  several  months.  This  delay  Es  cquiva- 
knl  r„  ■  mall  duty,  and  renders  gold  in  coin 

lity  of  gold  in  bullion.  II',  in  tlie  Englh.li 
coin,  silver  was  rated  according  to  its  proper 
proportion  to  gold,  the  price  of  silver  hullion 
would    probably   fall   below  the  mint   price, 

coin  ;  the  value  even  of  the  present  Mm  anil 
defaced  silver  coin  being  reflated  by  the  va- 

l,i-  ■■('  II  ,.■  eso.-lk-nt  L^-i  .-.■in  i\n-  uj.icli  h  c;m 

A  flmall  seiguorage  or  duty  nnon  'he  coin- 
age of  both  gold  and  silver,  would  probably 
increase  still  more  the  superiority  of  those 
metals  En  coin  above  an  equal  quantity  of 
either  of  them  in  bullion.  The  coinage 
icould,  in  this  case,  increase  the  value  of  (he 
metal  coined  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  small  duty,  for  die  same  reasou  that  the 

t:on  lo  the  price  of  that  fashion.  The  supe- 
riority of  coin  above  bullion  would   pri 
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j  sell  a  part  of  it  for  si 


n  quantity  of  coin  ei 
lev.  viiIiil-  (on  the  precise  quantity  of  bul- 
n  which   it  ought  to  contain.      The    con- 
stancy and  steadiness  of  the  effect  supposes  a 
proportionable    constancy   and    steadiness    in 


the. 


would 


SLiiunige    its   eipnrtatioi 


p.ihiic 


■H-fllCV, 


■  1,1,!    1 


e  greater  part  of  it  wotdd 
soon  return  again,  of  its  own  accord.  Abroad, 
it  could  sell  only  fur  its  weight  in  bullion. 
At  home,  it  would  buy  more  than  that  weigh). 
TIktc  would  be  a  profit,  therefore,  in  bring- 
inn  ''  home  again.  In  France,  a  setgnorage 
of  about  eight  per  cent,  is  imposed  upon  the 
coinage,  and  the  French  coin,  when  exported, 

The  occasional  fluctuations  in  [he  markcl 
price  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  arise  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  like  fluctuations  in  tat 
of  all  other  commodities.  Tin-  frequent  !os 
of  those  metals  from  various  accidents  by  bc 
and  by  land,  the  continual  waste  of  ihctn  i: 
gilding  and  plating,   hi  lace  and  embroidery 

plute,  require,   in  all  countric:,  ivlii.h   pawn 

lion,  in  order  to  repair  this  loss  and  thi 
wact*.  The  merchant  importers,  like  all 
other  miTchants,  we  may  believe,  endeavour, 
■  i  wet)  as  ihcy  can,  to  suit  their  occasional 
importations  tn  what  they  judge  is  likely  to 
be  the  immediate  demand.  With  all  their 
attention,  however,  they  sometimes  overdo 
the  business,  and  sometimes  underdo  it. 
When  they  import  more  bullion  than  is  want- 
ad.  rather  than  incur  the  risk  and  trouble  of 


retiring  less  than 


:he  market  price  either  of  gold  or  si  I. 

iteadily  and  constantly,  either  more  or 

■e  may  he  assured  that  this  steady  and 
t,  either  superiority  or  inferiority  of 
ic  effect  of  something  in  the  state  of 


Tire  i* 


any  particular  country  is,  at 
ne  and  place,  more  or  less  an 

is  more  or  less  exactly  agreeable 


l.ich  it 


,^lil  u 


If  in 


England,  for  example,  forty-four  guine 

ii    half  naincd    exactly  a    pound    weight   ol 

standard  gold,  or  eleven  ounces  of  fine  gold, 
and  one  ounce  of  alloy,  llic  gold  coin  of  Eng- 
land would  be  as  accurate  a  measure  of  the 

.IVIU.-il    vi:!;ll;    ,.t'    -ii.'ils    ;]l    ;niv   particular    time 

and  place  as  the  nature  of  the  tiling  would 
admit.  But  if,  by  rubbing  and  wearing, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a  hulf  generally  con- 
tain   less   than  a  pound  weight  of  standard 

gold,  the  diminution,  however,  being  greater 

ami -i-rtuiri!)-  to  which  all  other  weights  and 
measures  are  commonly  exposed.  As  it  rare, 
ly  happens  that  these  are  exactly  agreeable  Ir 
standard,  [he  merchant  adjusts 


,,('  b 


■L4.ll      II 


vfut 


ii,,,;.  m  ifrjtl  and  measures  ought  lo  be,  but 
to  what,  upon  an  average,  lie  finds,  by  expe- 
rience, the;-  actually  art'.  In  consequence  ol 
a  like  lii-ainh-r  iii  the  cum,  ih>.'  price  of  goods 
comes,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  adjusted, 
not  to  the  quantity  of  pure  gold  or  silver 
which  the  coin  ought  to  conlain,  hut  tu  that 
which,  upon  an  average,  it  is  found,  by  eipe- 

By  the  money  price  of  goods.  It  is  to  he 
ubserved,  1  understand  always  the  quantity  of 
pure  gold  or  silver  for  which  they  are  sold, 
"ithuut  any  regard  to  the  denomination  of 
the  coin.  Six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  for 
example,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I„  I  con- 
sider as  the  same  money  price  with  a  pound 
HparHlU  in  the  present  limes,  because  it  coi*. 
tained,  Is  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  the  Mllrl 
lit;  of  pure  stiver.     Notes  S,  7, 


In  that  early  and  rude  statu  of  society  ivliiili 
precedes  liotli  the  aeciiimil.itioii  of  stock  and 
the  appropriation  of  land,  the  pro  pun  ion  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  labour  necessary  for 
acquiring  different  object*,  seems  to  be  the 
only  circumstance  which  can  all'oul  ans  ink- 
for  exchanging  them  for  one  another.  If 
'*  n  of  hunters,   for  example,  it 
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given  for  the  profits  of  the  undiriakcr  of  th, 
'     who  hazards  his  stock  in  this  adventure, 
'aluc  which  the  workmen  add  la  the  mi. 
terialu,  therefore,  resolves   itself  in   this   case 
I    PHR  COMPONENT    PAST    CP  THE    PRICE    OF   into  two  parts,    uf   which    the   olio    pays    theii 
'ages,  the  other  the  profits  of  their  employe! 
pon  the  whole  stock  of  materials  and  wages 
Mill  he  advanced.      He  could  have  no  inte- 
nt to  employ  them,  unless  he  expected  front 
lie  sale  of  their  work  something  more  tliar. 
what  was  sufficient   to    replace    his  stock   to 

itock  miller  than  a  >.mall  one,  unless 

his  profits   were  to  hear  some  proportion  to 

"  e  extent  of  his  stock. 

unify  costs  twice  the  labour  to  kill  a  beaver       The  profits   of  stock,    it  may  perhaps  he 

thought,   are  only  a  different  name  for 

wages  of  a   particular  sort  of  labour,  il 

hour  of  inspection  and  direction.      — 

however,   altogether  different,    art 

hy  quite  different  principles,  and  bi 

portion  to  the  quantity,    die  hardship,  o 

ingenuity  of  this  supposed  labour  of  insp 

lion  and  direction.      They  arc  regulated  al 

gelher  hy  the  value  of  the  stock  employ 

and  are  greater  or  smaller  in  proportion  to 

extent  of  this  stock.      Let  us  suppose,  li 

ample,   that  in   some  particular  place, 

'.  common  annual  profits  of  lnanufuctiirir 

ck  are  ten  per  cent,  there  arc  two  diHerei 

.nufactures,  in  each  of  which  ti 

unds  a  year  each,  or  at  the  expense  ol 
Such  talents  con  seMum   lmiuln-,1   a-ycar  in   each    manufactory. 


;r  should   I 


which  it  does  to  kill  a  deei 
naturally  exchange  for  or  be  worth  two  t 
It  is  natural  that  what  is  usually  the  prot 
of  two  days  or  two  hours  labour,  should  be 
worth  double  of  what  is  usually  the  produce 
of  one  day's  or  one  hour's  labour. 

If  the  one  species  of  labour  should  be  mori 
severe  than  the  other,  some  allowance  will  na 
lurally  be  made  for  tins  superior  hardship 
and  the  produce  of  one  hour's  labour  in  tht 
one  way  may  frequently  exchange  for  that  of 
I  wo  hour's  labour  in  the  other. 

Or  if  the  one  species  of  labour  requires 
uncommon  degree  of  dexterity  and  ingenu 
the  esteem  which  men  have  for  sucli  tale 
will  naturally  give  a  value  to  their  prodi 


lie  acquired  but 

duce  may  frequently 
sonablc  t 


n  for  the  I 


rent' long  appli- 


of  theii  . 
and  tab 


st  be  spent  in  acquiring 
i  advanced  state  of  society,  allowances 
s  kind,  for  superior  hardship  and  superi. 
IE,  are  commonly  made  in  the  wages  ol' 1 
ur  ;  anil  something  of  the  same  kind  mu 
probably  have  taken  place  in  its  earliest  ami 


leriod. 


te  of  things,  die  whole  produce 
of  labour  belongs  to  die  labourer;  and  die 
quantity  of  labour  commonly  employed  i 
quiring  or  producing  any  commodity,  is  the 
only  circumstance  which  can  regulate  tin 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  ought  commonli 
to  purchase,  command,  or  exchange  fur. 

hands  of  particular  persons,  some  of  them  wil 
naturally  employ  it  in  seldng  to  work  indust 
rious  people,  whom  they  will  supply  with  ma. 
(erials  and  subsistence,  in  order  to  make  I 
profit  by  the  sale  of  their  work,  or  hy  wha 
I  heir  labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  materials, 
In    exchanging    the    complete    manufacture 
either    for   money,    for    labour,   or  for  oil 
goods,  over  and  above  what  may  be  suffidi 
to    pay  the  price  of  the  materials,  and 
wages  of  the   noikuicji,  nomething  must 


annually  wrought  up  in  the  one 
seven  hundred  pounds,  while  die  fi 
rials  in  the  other  cost  seven  diousand. 
capital  annually  employed  ii 
diis  case,  amount  only  to  one  thous 
pounds;  whereas  that  employed  in  die 
will  amount  to  seven  diousand  three  bl 
pounds.  At  the  rate  of  ten  per  eent. 
fore,  the  undertaker  of  the  one  will  ex 
yearly  profit  of  about  one  hundred  f 
only ;  while  that  of  the  other  will  > 
about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pounds, 
though  their  profits  are  so  very  ili  Ik-rent,  d; 
labour  of  inspection  and  direction  r 
either  altogether  or  vers  nearly  the  sal 
many  great  works,   almost  the      '    ' 


s  kind  i 
clerk.  His  wi 
of  this  labour 
Though 


iges  properly  express  die  ■,-. 

commonly,  noi  only  to  his  labour  and  si ' 

they  never  hear  any  regular  proportion  It 
capital  of  which  he  oversees  the  mana 
mid  the  owner  of  this  capital,  thou 
din-  discharged  of  almost  all  labour, 
pen-  that  lii-  jnolri  should  hear  a  rcg 
purlion  to  his  capital.  In  the  price 
niodilies,    dierefor-,  die  profilis  of  si 
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advances  both  the  rent  of  tlii; 

ij'vs  di'  iliis  labour.    Though 


impontnt  part  altogether  different 
ages  of  labour,  and  regulated  by 

quits  different  principles. 

In  this  stale  of  things,  the  whole  prodnM 

jf  labour  does  not  always  belong  to  the  la. 

the  owner  of  the  stock  which  employs  him. 
Neither  is  the  quantity  of  labour  commonly 
employed    in    acquiring    or    producing;    any 

regulate  tlie  quantity  which  it  ought  com mon- 
rchase,    command  or  eichange  for. 


nadditi. 


itrty,  i 


Evident,  u 


■>  for  the  prtiiits  of  the  stock  which  advanc- 
ed Ihc  wages  and  furnished  the  ir.,.'. 

As  soon  as  the  land  of  any  country  has  all 
come  private  property,  the  laiulLivil  ■.,  likt 
all  other  men,   love  to  reap  where  they  never 


!  for 


.■  labourer  only  lite  trouble  of  gi 
:m,  come,  even  10  him,  to  have  a 
ditionnl  price  fined  upon  them.  He 
then  pay  for  the  licence  to  gather  tliem, 
must  give  up  to  the  landlord  a  portion  of 
what  his  labour  either  collects  or  produces. 
This  portion,  or,  what  cornea  to  the  sanu 
thing,  liit.'  price  of  this  portion,  constitutes  tin 
rent  of  land,  and  in  the  price  of  the  greatci 
part  of  commodities,  makes  a  third  compo- 

The  real  value  of  all  the  different  compon- 
ent parts  of  price,  it  must  be  observed,  is  mea- 
sured by  the  quantity  of  labour  which  ihey 
can,  each  of  them,  purchnse  or  command. 
Labour  measures  the  value,  not  only  of 
part  uf  price  which  resolves  itself  into  la 
but  of  that  which  resolves  itself  into  rent 
of  that  which  resolves  itself  into  profit. 

In  every  society,  the  price  of  every  coi 
riily  finally  resolves  itself  into  some  01 
other,  or  all  of  those  three  parts  ;  and  in  every 
improved  society,  all  the  three  enter,  more  01 
less,  as  component  parts,  into  the  price  of  tin 
far  greater  part  of  commodities. 

In  the  price  of  corn,  for  example,  one  par' 
pay;  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  another  pay-,  the 
wages  or  maintenance  of  the  labourers  and  la- 
bouring cattle  employed  in  producing  it,  nnc 
ilie  third  pays  the  profit  of  the  farmer.  Thest 
three  parts  seem  either  immediately  or  ulti- 
mately lo  make  up  the  whole  price  of  corn, 
A  fourth  part,   it  may  perhaps  be  thought  is 

..  . 
a,  at  for  compensating  the  wear  and  tear  o: 
his  labouring  cattle,  and  other  instruments  o: 
husbandry.  But  it  must  be  eonsufi  red.  thai 
the  price  of  any  instrument  of  husbandry,  such 
as  a  labouring  horse,  is  itself  made  up  of  tin 

wll'cli  he  is  reared,  the  labour  of  tending  am 
if!  him, "nd  d.e  profits  of  the  farmer,  wh< 


of  ike 
therefore,  may  pay  the  price  as  well  as 
intenance  of  the  horse,  die  whole  price 
idiately  01      ■ ' 


othe  bi 


!c  parts  of  rent,  la- 


in the  price  of  flour  or  meal,  we  must  odd 
the  price  of  the  corn,  die  profits  of  the  mill, 
and  the  wages  of  his  servants  ;  in  the  prii  e 
bread,  the  profits  of  the  baker,  and  the 
tges  of  his  servants  ;  and  in  the  price  of 
th,  the  labour  uf  transporting  the  corn  fron, 
>  house  of  the  farmer  to  dial  of  the  miller, 
d  from  that  of  the  miller  to  that  of  the  ba- 
■r,  together  with  the  profit-  of  those  who  ad- 
vance the  wages  of  that  labour. 

The  price  of  flai  resolves  itself  into  the 
me  three  parts  as  that  of  corn.      In  the  prii.e 
of  linen  wc  must  add  to  this  price  the  wages 
of  the  flax-dresser,  of  the  spinner,  of  the  wea- 
-,  of  the  bleacher,   &c.    together  with  the 
ifils  of  their  respective  employers. 
As  any  particular  commodity  comes  to  bfl 
ire  manufactured,    that   part  of  'he   price 
iieh  resolves  itself  into   wages  and  profit, 
mes  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  that  which 
resolves  itself  into  rent.      In  (he  progress  of 
lanufacture,  not  only  the  number  of  pro- 
fits increase,   but  every   subsequent  profit  is 
■  ■  .  mse  the  capi- 
tal from  which   it  is  derived  must  always  be 
greater.      The  capital  which  employs  the  wea- 
?rs,    for  example,  must  be  greater  than  that 
hich  employs  the  spinners  ;  because  it  nut 
lly  replaces  that  capital  with  its  profits,  but 
lys,  besides,  the  mages  of  the  weavers :   and 
ie  profits  must  always  bear  some  proportion 

In  the  most  improved  societies,  however, 
lere  are  always  a  few  commodities  of  which 
the  price  resolves  itself  into  two  parts  only, 
he  wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock; 
;nd  b  still  smaller  number,  in  wluch  it  con- 
sists altogether  in  the  wages  of  labour,  In 
the  price  of  sea-ti-h,    lor  example,   one  part 

pays  •].!■  !.il ■  of  the  fisherman,  and  iheolhei 

the  piY'lits  cf  the  capital  employed  ill  the  fish- 
Rent  very  seldom  makes  any  part  of  it, 

'  ireafter.  Il  is  otherwise,  a(  least  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  river  fisheries 
A  salmon  fisherv  pnv>  ;i  rent  -  ami  rent,  though 
it  cannot  well  be  called  the  rent  of  land,  makes 
a  part  of  the  price  of  a  salmon,  as  well  as 
wa  cs  anil  profit.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
a  few  poor  people  make  a  trade  of  gathering, 
along   the  sea-shore,    those    little    inrWpUed 

pebbles.  The  price  which  is  paid  to  ihem  by 
the  stone  flitter,  is  altogether  the  was;es  of 
their  labour;  neidicr  ccnl 
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or  all  of  those  three  parts ;  as  whatever  part 
of  it  remains  after  paying  the  rent  of  the  land, 
and  the  price  of  the  whole  labour  employed  in 
raising,  manufacturing,  and  bringing  it  to 
market,  raus*  necessarily  be  profit  to  some. 
body. 

As  the  price  or  exchangeable  value  of  every 
particular  commodity,  taken  separately,  re- 
solves itself  into  some  one  or  other,  or  all  of 
those  three  parts ;  so  that  of  all  the  commodi- 
ties which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce 
of  the  labour  of  every  country,  taken  com- 
plexly, must  resolve  itself  into  the  same  three 
parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  different  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  either  as  the  wages 
of  their  labour,  the  profits  of  their  stock,  or 
die  rent  of  their  land.  The  whole  of  what  is 
annually  either  collected  or  produced  by  the 
labour  of  every  society,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  the  whole  price  of  it,  is  in  this 
manner  originally  distributed  among  some  of 
its  different  members.  Wages,  profit,  and 
rent,  are  the  three  original  sources  of  all  reve- 
nue, as  well  as  of  all  exchangeable  value.  All 
other  revenue  is  ultimately  derived  from  some 
one  or  other  of  these. 

Whoever  derives  his  revenue  from  a  fund 
which  is  his  own,  must  draw  it  either  from 
his  labour,  from  his  stock,  or  from  his  land. 
The  revenue  derived  from  labour  is  called 
wages ;  that  derived  from  stock,  by  the  per- 
son who  manages  cr  employs  it,  is  called  pro- 
fit; that  derived  from  it  by  the  person  who 
does  not  employ  it  himself,  but  lends  it  to  an- 
other, is  called  the  interest  or  the  use  of  mo- 
ney. It  is  the  compensation  which  the  bor- 
rower pays  to  the  lender,  for  the  profit  which 
he  has  an  opportunity  cf  making  by  the  use 
of  the  money.  Part  of  that  profit  naturally 
belongs  to  the  borrower,  who  runs  the  risk 
And  takes  the  trouble  of  employing  it,  and  part 
to  the  lender,  who  affords  him  the  opportuni- 
ty of  making  this  profit.  The  interest  of  mo- 
ney is  always  a  derivative  revenue,  which,  if 
it  is  not  paid  from  the  profit  which  is  made  by 
the  use  of  the  money,  must  be  paid  from  some 
other  source  of  revenue,  unless  perhaps  the 
borrower  is  a  spendthrift,  who  contracts  a  se- 
cond debt  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
first.  The  revenue  which  proceeds  altogether 
from  land,  is  culled  iiiif-  and  belongs  to  the 
landlord.  The  revenue  of  the  farmer  is  de- 
rived partly  from  his  labour,  and  portly  from 
Dis  stock.  To  mm,  tana  is  only  the  instru- 
ment which  enables  him  to  earn  the  wages  of 
this  labour,  and  to  make  the  profits  of  this 
stock.  All  taxes,  and  all  the  revenue  which 
is  founded  upon  them,  all  salaries,  pensions, 
and  annuities  of  every  kind,  are  ultimately  de- 
rived from  some  one  or  other  of  those  three 
original  sources  of  revenue,  and  are  paid  eith- 
er immediately  or  <nediately  from  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  stock,  or  the  rent  of 
land. 

When  those  three  different  sorts  of  revenue 


belong  to  different  persons,  they  are  readily 
distinguished ;  but  when  they  belong  to  tLt 
same,  they  are  sometimes  confounded  witk 
one  another,  at  least  in  common  language. 

A  gentleman  who  farms  a  part  of  his  own 
estate,  after  paying  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
should  gain  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord  and 
the  profit  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  deno- 
minate, however,  his  whole  gain,  profit,  and 
thus  confounds  rent  with  profit,  at  least  in 
common  language.  The  greater  part  of  our 
North  American  and  West  Indian  planters 
are  in  this  situation.  They  farm-,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  their  own  estates  :  and  accord- 
ingly we  seldom  hear  of  the  rent  of  a  planta- 
tion, but  frequently  of  its  profit. 

Common  farmers  seldom  employ  any  over- 
seer to  direct  the  general  operations  of  the 
farm.  They  generally,  too,  work  a  good  deal 
with  their  own  hands,  as  ploughmen,  hamm- 
ers, &c  What  remains  of  the  crop,  after  pay- 
ing the  rent,  therefore,  should  not  only  re- 
place to  them  their  stock  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion, together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  but 
pay  them  the  wages  which  are  due  to  them, 
both  as  labourers  and  overseers.  Whatever 
remains,  however,  after  paying  the  rent  and 
keeping  up  the  stock,  is  called  profit.  But 
wages  evidently  make  a  part  of  it.  The  farm- 
er, by  saving  these  wages,  must  necessarily 
gain  them.  Wages,  therefore,  are  in  this  case 
confounded  with  profit. 

An  independent  manufacturer,  who  has 
stock  enough  both  to  purchase  materials,  and  to 
maintain  himself  till  he  can  carry  his  work  to 
market,  should  gain  both  the  wages  of  a  jour- 
neyman who  works  under  a  master,  and  die 
profit  "srhich  that  master  makes  by  the  sale  of 
that  journeyman's  work.  His  whole  gains, 
however,  are  commonly  called  profit,  and 
wages  are,  in  this  case,  too,  confounded  with 
profit. 

A  gardener  who  cultivates  his  own  garden 
with  his  own  hands,  unites  in  his  own  person 
the  three  different  characters,  of  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer.  His  produce,  there- 
fore, should  pay  him  the  rent  of  the  first,  the 
profit  of  the  second,  and  the  wages  of  the 
third.  The  whole,  however,  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  the  earnings  of  his  labour.  Both 
rent  and  profit  are,  in  this  case,  confounded 
with  wages. 

As  in  a  cinlized  country  there  are  but  few 
communities  of  which  the  exchangeable  value 
arises  from  labour  only,  rent  and  profit  con- 
tributing largely  to  that  of  the  far  greater 
part  of  them,  so  the  an  mal  produce  of  its  la- 
bour will  always  be  sufficient  to  purchase  cr 
command  a  much  greater  quantity  of  labour 
than  what  was  employed  in  raising,  preparing, 
and  bringing  tliat  p  oduce  to  market.  If  the 
society  were  annuany  to  employ  all  the  labour 
which  it  can  annually  purchase,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  lalnmr  would  increase  greatly  every 
year,  so  the  produce  of  every  succeeding  jtta 
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once,  which  is  generally  suitable  to  the  profit 
ffbicb  hi?  may  reasonably  espcel  from  the  sale 
of  ilia  goods.  Unless  they  yield  him  tills 
profit,  therefore,  they  do  not  repay  him  what 
■hieh    lliey  may  very  properly  be  said  to  have  really 


would  be  of  vastly  greater  value  than   that 
the  tangoing.      But  there   is   no  country 
which  the  whole  annual  produce  fa  employed 
maintaining  die  industrious.      The  idle  ever 
where  consume  a  great   part  of  it ;  and,   a 
cording  to  the  different  proportions  i 
it  is  annually  divided  between   those 
feivnl  orile]-.    if   people,    its   ortlinurv 
■go  value  must  either  annually  increa 


t,i!i,  r. 


any   t 


s  likely  t. 


There  is  in  every  society  or  neighbourhood 
an  ordinary  <>r  a^ern^e  late,  both  of  wages 
and  profit,  in  every  different  employment  of 
labour  and  stock.  This  rate  is  natural];  re- 
gulated, as  i  shall  shew  hereafter,  partly  by 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  society.  [In-ir 

or  declining  condition,  and  partly  by  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  each  employment. 

There  is  likewise  in  every  society  or  neigh- 
bourhood an  ordinary  or  average  rare  of"  rent, 
which  is  regulated,  too,  as  I  shall  shew  here- 
after, partlv  bv  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  sociciy  or  neighbourly™!  in  which  the 
land  is  situated,  and  partly  by  the  natural  or 
improved  fertility  of  the  land. 

These  ordinary  or  average  rates  may  be 
called  the  natural"  rates  of  wages,  profit  and 
rent,  nt  the  time  and  place  in  which  they 
commonly  prevail. 

When  the  price  of  anv  iL:'iiii[i"i!iiv  i-  n tidi- 
er more  not  less  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  hind,  the  »;i;,'i  of  the  labour, 
ami  the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  in  rais- 
ing, preparing,  and  bringing  it  to  market,  ac 
cording  to  their  natural  rates,  the  eomniodit 
is  then  sold   for  what  may  be  called  its  natu 

Tlic  commodity  is  then  sold  precisely  fo 
whal  it  is  worth,  or  for  what  it  really  costs 
the  |ierson  who  brings  it  to  market  ;  fib 
■hough,  in  common  language,  what  is  called 
die  prime  cost  of  any  commodity  does  not 
comprehend  the  profit  of  the  person  who  is  to 
sell  it  again,  yet,  if  he  sells  it  at  a  price  wlii.-h 
does  not  allow  liiui  the  ardiiturv  rate  of  profit 
in  his  neighbourhood,  he  is  evidently  it  loser 
by  the  trade;  since,  by  employing  his  stock 
in  wine  other  way,  he  might  have  made  that 
profit.  His  profit,  besides,  is  his  revenue, 
■ho  proper  fund  of  his  subsistence.  As, 
while  be  is  preparing  and  bringing  the  goods 
to  market,  lie  advances  to  hu  workmen  their 
•■aim,  nr  their  sulwUlence  t  so  he  advances  to 


s  perfect   liberty,   or   "here   be 
nay  change  his  trade  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

Tile  actual  price  at  which  any  commodity  is 
■ommonly  sold,  U  called  its  market  price.  It 
may  either  lie  above,  or  below,   or  exactly  the 

The  market  price  of  every  particular  com 
modify  is  regulated  by  tin-  propotliou  between 
the  quantify  which  is  actually  brought  to 
market,  and  the  demand  of  those  who  are 
willing  fo  pay  the  natural  price  of  the  com- 
modity, or  the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  labour, 
and  profit,  which  must  be  paid  in  older  to 
bring  it  thither.  Such  people  may  be  called 
the  effectual  den  landers,  and  Ibeit  demand  the 

to  effectuate  the  bringing  of  the  commodity 
to  market.      It  is  dillercnt  from  the  absolute 


A  very  p. 
;o  have 


and  for  a  coach  and 

is  de- 


si  i  ;   he   might   like   t, 

maud  is  not  an  effectual  demand,  as  mc  com- 
modity can  tusrar  be  brought  to  market  in 
order  to  satisfy  it 

When  the  quantity  of  any  commodity  "Inch 
i.  brought  to  market  falls  short  of  the  effec- 
tual demand,  all  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  whole  value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit, 
which  must  be  paid  in  order  bj  bring  it  thith- 
er, cannot  he  supplied  with  the  quantity  which 
they  want.  Rather  than  want  it  altogether, 
some  of  them  will  he  willing  to  give  more,  A 
competition  will  immediately  begin  among 
thern,  and  the  market  price  trill  rise  more  or 
less  above  the  natural  price,  according  as 
cither  thv  greatness  of  the  deficiency,  or  the 
wealth  and  wnrtion  lumry  of  the  competitors, 
happen  to  animate  more  or  less  the  eagerness 
of  the  competition.  Among  competitors  ol 
equal  wealth  and  luiury,  the  same  deficiency 
will  generally  occasion  a  more  or  less  eager 
competition,  according  as  die  acquisition  oi 
the  commodity  happens  to  be  of  more  or  less 
importance  to  them.  Hence  the  exorbitant 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  during  the 
blockade  of  a  town,  or  In  a  famine. 

When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  ei- 
cecds  the  effectual  demand,  it  cannot  he  all 
suld  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole 
value  of  the  rent,  wages,  and  profit,  which 
must   be   paid   in   order  to 


2t 

thej  give  ftir  it  rv 
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according  i 


less  lit  low  Mie  natural  price,  according  as  t 
greatness  of  t 
i  !n-  coinpctitit 

it  happen*  to  lie  mure  or  less  important  lo 
tliem  in  get  immediately  rid  of  the  commo- 
dity. The  same  excess  in  the  importation  of 
perishable,  will  occasion  a  much  greater  com- 
petition than  in  that  of  durable  commodities  ; 
'a  the  importation  of  orange,   for  ei ample, 


than 


11  that  of  old  it 


When  the  quantity  brought  to  market  is 
,ust  sufficient  to  supply  the  effectual  demand, 
md  no  more,  the  market  price  naturally 
:omes  to  lie  either  cioctly,  or  as  nearly  as 
an  he  judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural 


The 


die  dillen 


9  then 


to  "accept  of  lei 

The  quantity  of  every  Cdinsnudity  lirmi;;ln 
to  market  naturally  suits  itself  to  (lie  illiiui .il 
demand.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  those  who 
employ  their  land,  labour,  or  stock,  in  bring- 
ing any  commodity  to  market,  that  the  quan- 
tify never  should  eieeed  the  effectual  demand; 
and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  olher  people  that 
it  never  should  fall  short  of  that  demand. 

eiceeds  the  effectual  di 


inder  them  from  settling  in  this  centre  of  rf- 
:ise  and  continuance,  they  are  constantly 
mding  towards  it. 
The  whole  quantity  of  industry  annually 
nployed  in  order  to  bring  any  commodity  to 
larket,  naturally  suits  itself  in  this  manner  In 
ie  effectual   demand.      It  naturally  aims  at 

l.riii:;iii;j  itluiivs  that  precise  quantity  thithiT 
'hich  may  be  sufficient  to  supply,  and  a 
lore  than  supply,  that  demand. 
But,  in  some  employments,  the  same  quali- 
ty of  industry  will,  in  different  years,  pro- 
uce  very  different  quantities  of  commodities ; 
hill-,  in  others,  it  will  produce  always  the 
ame,  or  very  nearly  the  same.      The  same 

number  of  labourers  in  husbandry   will,  in 
cut  years,  produce  very  different  quan- 


nod,  s 


l  of  t 


3  paid  b 
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If  it  is  rent,  die  interest  uf  die  landlords  will 
immediately  prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part 
of  their  land;  and  if  it  is  wages  or  profit, 
the  interest  of  tbe  labourers  in  the  one 
and  of  dieir  employers  in  the  other, 
prompt  them  to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  la- 
hour  or  slock,  from  this  employment, 
quantity  brought  to  market  will  soon  1 
more  than  sufficient  to  supply  tin-  i-ili-ctua! 
demand.  All  the  different  parts  of  its  pric 
natural  rate,  and  the  whol 


If,  01 


atural 


["■"'■ 


ic  quantity  brought  lo 
le  fall  short  of  the  ef- 


fcclual  demand,  some  of  the  component  parts 
of  its  price  must  rise  above  their  natural  rale. 
If  it  is  rent,  the  interest  of  all  other  landlord) 
will  naturally  prompt  diem  to  prepare  more 
land  for  the  raising  of  this  commodity  ;  if  it 
is  wages  or  profit,  the  interest  of  all  other  1 
bourers  and  dealers  will  soon  prompt  them 
employ  more  labour  and  slock  in  preparing 
ana  bringing  il  to  market.  The  rjuastit] 
brought  thidier  will  soon  be  sufficient  tt 
ply  the  effectual  demand.  All  the  dil 
parts  of  its  price  will  soon  sink  to  the! 
In  ra I  rate,  and  the  whole  pries  to  its  natural 

Tl.i-  natural  price,  therefore,  is,  as  it  wi 
the  central  price,  to  which  the  prices  of 
commodities  arc  continually  gravitating.    Oif- 


ftpnuu 


very 


same,  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  It 
is  only  the  average  produce  of  die  one  species 
of  industry  which  can  be  suited,  in  any  re- 
spect, to  tin-  effectual  demand  ;  and  as  its  ac- 
tual produce  is  frequently  much  greater,  and 
frequently  much  less,  than  its  average  pro- 
duce, the  quantity  of  the  commodities  brought 
to  market  will  sometimes  exceed  a  good  deal, 
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the  commodities  is  likely  to  do  so  too,  and  tu 
be  either  altogether,  or  as  nearly  as  can  be 
judged  of,  the  same  with  the  natural  price. 
That  tbe  price  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  ia 
liable  neither  to  such  frequent,  nor  lo  such 
great  variations,  as  the  price  of  corn,  ever; 
man's  elpericnce  will  inform  him.  The  price 
of  the  one  species  of  commodities  varies  only 
with  the  variations  in  die  demand  ,  that  of 
the  other  varies  nut  only  with  the  variations 
in  tbe  demand,  but  with  the  much  greater, 
and  more  frequent,  variations  in  the  quantity 
"  what  is  brought  to  market,  in  order  to  sup- 


ply  1 1 
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The  occasional  and  temporary  fluctuations 
in  the  market  price  of  any  commodity  fall 
chiefly  upon  those  parts  of  its  price  which  re- 
solve themselves  into  wages  and  profit.  That 
part  which  resolves  itself  inio  rent  is  leas  af- 
fected by  them.      A   rent  certain  in  money 
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NATURAL  AND   MARKET  PRICE,   &C 

j  new  rivals.  Secrets  of  lids  kind,  how. 
?r,  It  must  be  acknowledged,  can  seldom 
long  kept ;  and  the  extraordinary  profit 
n  last  very  little  longer  than  they  are  kepL 
Secrets  in  manufactures  are  capable  of  ba- 
r  longer  kept  than  secrets  in  trade  A  dyet 
10  has  found  the  means  of  producing  a  par- 
ular  colour  with  materials  which  cost  onlj 
If  the  price  of  those  commonly  made  use  of, 
may,  with  good  management,  enjoy  the  ad- 
itage  of  his  discovei 


Xrtll  11 


of  black  elodi  (with  which 
most  always  understocked  i 
aions),  and  augments  the  pro 
ants  who  possess  any  considc 
it.  ]t  has  no  effect  upon  1 
weavers.  The  market  is  ui 
commodities,  not  with  labour 


villi  work  done, 


wages  of  journeymen  tailors.  The  market  i; 
here  understocked  with  labour.  There  is  an 
effectual  demand  for  more  labour,  for  mon 
woik  to  be  done,  than  can  be  bad.  It  sinki 
die  price  of  coloured  silks  and  cloths,  an, 
(hereby  reduces  die  profits  of  the  merchant! 
who  have  any  considerable  quantity  of  them 
upon  hand.  It  sinks,  too,  the  wages  of  tin 
workmen  employed  in  preparing  such  com- 
modities, for  which  all  demand  is  stopped  I'n 

market  is  here  overstocked  both  with  coi 


But  though  the  market  price  of  every  pi 
ticular  commodity  is  in  this  manner  contin 
ally  gravitating,    if  one  may  say  so,  towards 
the   natural   price  ;   yet  sometimes  particuh 
accidents,  sometimes  natural  causes,  and  sonr 

many  commodities,  keep  up  the  market  pric 
for  a  long  lime  together,  a  good  deal  abO' 
the  natural  price. 

When,   by  an   increase  in  the  effectual  di 
uiuiid.   the   market   price   of  some   particular 
commodity  happens  to  rise  a  good  deal  aboi 
the   natural    price,    those   who    employ   their 
itocks  in  supplying  that  market,  art  gattfllj 
careful    to   conceal    this   change.      If  it  w 
commonly   known,   their   great   profit  wou 
tempt  so  many   new   rivals   to   employ   tin 
•locks  in  the  same  way,  that,  the  effectual  d 
mand  being   fully  supplied,   the   DarkM  pan 
would  soon   be  reduced   to  (he  natural  pri 
and.     perhaps,     for    some   time    even    bel 
it.      If   die    market    is   at   a   great    ttistar 
fniiu   the  residence   of  those   who  supply 
they  may  sometimes  lie  able  to  keep  the 
eret   fur   several  years   together,   and  may 
luiig  enjoy  their  eitraordinary  profits  withe 


legacy  to  his   posterity. 

■      high 


id    for   hi. 


Che]  properly  consist  in  the  high  wages  of 
hat  labour.  But  as  they  are  repeated  upon 
very  part  of  his  stock,  and  as  their  whole 
mount  bears,  upon  that  account,  a  regular 
importiou  to  it,  they  are  commonly  consider- 
•d  as  eitraordinary  profits  of  stock. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effects  of  particular  accidents,  of 
vhich,  however,  the  operation  oiay  sometimes 
ast  for  many  years  together. 

Some  natural  productions  requite  such  B 
iingularity  of  soil  and  situation,  that  all  the 
and  in  a  great  country,  which  is  fit  for  pro. 
during  them,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  supply 
al  demand.  The  whole  quantity 
brought  to  market,  therefore,  may  be  disposed 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  more  than 
is  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land 
"huh  produced  them,  logeiher  wifh  the  wagee 
of  the  labour  and  the  profits  of  the  slock  which 
iployed  in  preparing  and  bringing  them 
to  market,  according  to  their  natural  rates. 
Such  commodities  may  continue  for  whole 
lies  together  tu  he  sold  at  Ibis  high  price; 
hat  part  of  it  which  resolves  itself  into 
;nt  cf  land,  is  in  this  case  the  part  which 
is  generally  paid  above  its  natural  rale.  The 
rent  of  the  land  which  affords  such  singular 
and  esteemed  productions,  like  the  rent  ot 
some  vineyards  in  France  of  a  peculiarly  hap. 
pv  soil  and  situation,  bears  no  regular  pro- 
portion to  the  rent  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land  in  its  neighbour, 
hood.  The  wages  of  the  labour,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  die  stock  employed  in  bringing  such 
commodities  to  market,  on  the  contrary,  are 
seldom  out  of  tli.ir  natural  proportion  to  those 
i  employments  of  labour  and  stock 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  are 
evidently  the  effect  of  natural  causes,  which 
may  hinder  the  oflectuai  Ocmaiid  from  evtl 
lieini;  fully  supplied,  and  which  may  continue, 
dierefore,  to  operate  for  ever. 


nonopolists,  by  keeping  the  market  constantly 
mderstocked  by  never  fully  supplying  the  el- 
ect uaJ  demand,  sell  their  commodities  muck 
bove  the  natural  price,  and   raise  dieir  emo- 
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lumcnts,  whethtr  they  consist  in  wages  or  pro- 
fit, greatly  above  their  natural  rate. 

The  price  of  monopoly  is  upon  every  occa- 
sion the  highest  which  can  be  got  The  natu- 
ral price,  or  the  price  of  free  competition,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  lowest  which  can  be  taken, 
not  upon  every  occasion  indeed,  but  for  any 
considerable  time  together.  The  one  is  up- 
on every  occasion  the  highest  which  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  buyers,  or  which  it  is  sup- 
posed they  will  consent  to  give ;  the  other  is 
the  lowest  which  the  sellers  can  commonly 
afford  to  take,  and  at  the  same  time  continue 
their  business. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations, 
statutes  of  apprenticeship,  and  all  those  laws 
which  restrain  in  particular  employments,  the 
competition  to  a  smaller  number  than  might 
otherwise  go  into  them,  have  the  same  ten- 
dency, though  in  a  less  degree.  They  are  a 
sort  of  enlarged  monopolies,  and  may  fre- 
quently, for  ages  together,  and  in  whole  classes 
of  employments,  keep  up  the  market  price  of 
particular  commodities  above  the  natural  price, 
and  maintain  both  the  wages  of  the  labour  and 
the  profits  of  the  stock  employed  about  them 
somewhat  above  their  natural  rate. 

Such  enhancements  of  the  market  price  may 
last  as  long  as  the  regulations  of  police  which 
give  occasion  to  them. 

The  market  price  of  any  particular  commo- 
dity, though  it  may  continue  long  above,  can 
seldom  continue  long  below,  its  natural  price. 
Whatever  part  of  it  was  paid  below  the  natu- 
ral rate,  the  persons  whose  interest  it  affected 
would  immediately  feel  the  loss,  and  would 
immediately  withdraw  either  so  much  land  or 
bo  much  labour,  or  so  much  stock,  from  being 
employed  about  it,  that  the  quantity  brought 
to  market  would  soon  be  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  effectual  demand.  Its  mar- 
ket price,  therefore,  would  soon  rise  to  the 
natural  price ;  this  at  least  would  be  the  case 
where  there  was  perfect  liberty. 

The  same  statutes  of  apprenticeship  and 
other  corporation  laws,  indeed,  which,  when  a 
manufacture  is  in  prosperity,  enable  the  work- 
man to  raise  his  wages  a  good  deal  above  their 
natural  rate,  sometimes  oblige  him,  when  it 
decays,  to  let  them  down  a  good  deal  below 
it.  As  in  the  one  case  they  exclude  many 
people  from  his  employment,  so  in  the  other 
they  exclude  him  from  many  employments. 
The  effect  of  such  regulations,  however,  is  not 
near  so  durable  in  sinking  the  workman's 
wages  below,  as  in  raising  them  above  their 
natural  rate.  Their  operation  in  the  one  way 
may  endure  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the 
other  it  can  last  no  longer  than  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  workmen  who  were  bred  to  the 
business  in  the  time  of  its  prosperity.  When 
they  are  gone,  the  number  of  those  who  are 


afterwards  educated  to  the  trade  will  naturally 
suit  itself  to  the  effectual  demand.  The  po- 
lice must  be  as  violent  as  that  of  Indostan  or 
ancient  Egypt  (where  every  man  was  bound 
by  a  principle  of  religion  to  follow  the  occu  - 
pation  of  his  father,  and  was  supposed  to  com  - 
mit  the  most  horrid  sacrilege  if  he  changed  i  t 
for  another),  which  can  in  any  particular  em- 
ployment, and  for  several  generations  togeth  - 
er,  sink  either  the  wages  of  labour  or  the  pro- 
fits of  stock  below  their  natural  rate. 

This  is  all  that  I  think  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served at  present  concerning  the  deviations, 
whether  occasional  or  permanent,  of  the  mar- 
ket price  of  commodities  from  the  natural 
price. 

The  natural  price  itself  varies  with  the  na- 
tural rate  of  each  of  its  component  parts,  of 
wages,  profit,  and  rent ;  and  in  every  society 
this  rate  varies  according  to  their  circumstan- 
ces, according  to  their  .riches  or  poverty,  their 
advancing,  stationary,  or  declining  condition. 
I  shall,  in  the  four  following  chapters,  endeav- 
our to  explain,  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can. 
the  causes  of  those  different  variations. 

First,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  what  are 
the  circumstances  which  naturally  determine 
the  rate  of  wages,  and  in  what  manner  those 
circumstances  are  affected  by  the  riches  or  po- 
verty, by  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declin- 
ing state  of  the  society. 

Secondly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  what 
are  the  circumstances  which  naturally  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  profit ;  and  in  what  manner, 
too,  those  circumstances  are  affected  by  the 
like  variations  in  the  state  of  the  society. 

Though  pecuniary  wages  and  profit  are  very 
different  in  the  different  employments  of  la- 
bour and  stock ;  yet  a  certain  proportion  seems 
commonly  to  take  place  between  both  the  pe- 
cuniary wages  in  all  the  different  employments 
of  labour,  and  the  pecuniary  profits  in  all  the 
different  employments  of  stock.  This  pro- 
portion, it  will  appear  hereafter,  depends  part- 
ly upon  the  nature  of  the  different  employ- 
ments, and  partly  upon  the  different  laws  and 
policy  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  carried 
on.  But  though  in  many  respects  dependent 
upon  the  laws  and  policy,  this  proportion 
seems  to  be  little  affected  by  the  riches  or  po- 
verty of  that  society,  by  its  advancing,  sta- 
tionary, or  declining  condition,  but  to  remain 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same,  in  all  those 
different  states.  I  shall,  in  the  third  place, 
endeavour  to  explain  all  the  different  circum- 
stances which  regulate  this  proportion. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  shew  what  are  the  circumstances  which 
regulate  the  rent  of  land,  and  which  eitho  * 
raise  or  lower  the  real  price  of  all  the  different 
substances  which  it  produces.    Note  9. 


WAGES  Or"  LAB0U11. 
I  the  landlord  d 


CHAP.   VIII. 


Thr  produce  of  labour  constitutes  the  natural 
tcrnmpeme  or  wages  of  labour. 

[n  that  original  slate  of  tiling?  which  pre- 
cedes both  ttii.-  .■  -| ■  | ■■-■-■:■  -■ :- i h r i ■  - r -i  ...I'  land  and  the 
accumulation  of  stork,  the  whole  produce  of 
Irdmiir  belong  to  the  labourer.  Kf  has  in. i- 
ther  landlord  nor  master  to  share  with  him. 

Had  (his  state  continued,  tlie  wages  of  la- 
bour would  have  augmented  with  all  those 
improvements  in  its  productive  powers,  to 
which  the  division  of  li.ln.irr  gives  occasion. 
All  things  would  gradually  have  become 
cheaper.  They  would  have  l>een  produced  by 
■  smaller  quantity  of  labour  ;  and  as  the  com- 
modities produced  by  equal  qu  ami  ties  of  I;]. 
Iiour  would  naturally  in  tlii-  state  of  things  he 
olchangcd  for  one  another,  they  would  have 
been  purchased  likewise  with  the  produce  of 
a  smaller  quantilv. 

But  though  all  things  would  lute  become 
cheaper  in  realitv.  in  appearance  many  things 
might  have  become  dearer,  than  before,  or 
have  been  eichaugcd  fur  a  greater  quantity  of 
oilier  goods*  Let  us  suppose,  for  example 
that  in  the  greater  port  of  employments  thi 

proved  to  tenfold,  or  that  a  day's  labour  ruuld 
produce  'en  limes  (be  quantity  of  work  which 
il  bad  done  originally  ;  but  that  in  a  particu- 
lar employment  they  had  been  improved  only 

10  double,    Or   that    i  chv's  IJwiir    could    pro- 

11  bail  done  before.  In  ei changing  die  pro- 
duce of  a  day's  labour  in  the  greater  part  ..f 
employments  for  that  of  a  dav's  brbttu  in  li'i^ 
particular  one.  ten  times  llie  original  quantity 
of  work  in  them  would  purchase  only  twice 
Ibi!  original  quantity  in  it.  Any  particular 
quantity  in  it,  therefor.',  a  pound  weigh!,  for 
eiamplc,  would  appear  to  be  fat  riin.--il.-o.-i 
than  before.  In  reality,  however,  it  would  be 
twice  as  cheap.  Though  ii  re.juiivil  live  una 
the  quantity  of  other  goods  to  purchase  it,  it 
would  require  only  half  the  quantity  of  la- 
bour either  to  purchase  or  lo  produce  it.  The. 
acquisition,  therefore,  would  be  twice  as  essv 
as  before. 

Bui  this  original  state  of  things,  in  which 
the  laliourer  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of  Ins 
own  labour,  could  not  lost  beyond  the  first  in. 
traduction  of  the  appropriation  of  land  and 
the  accumulation  nf  stuck.  It  was  at  an  end, 
therefore,   long  befure  the  most  considerabli 


:  makes  the  first  de- 
duction from  the  produce  of  the  labour  which 
is  employed  upon  land. 

It  seldom  happens  that  the 
lite  ground  has  wherewithal    t 
self  till  he  reaps  the  harvest.      His  mainte- 
nance is  generally  advanced  to  him  from  the 


n  who  till; 


and  who 


.nl.l    h 


p!. iv  him.  unless  lie  was  lo  -hare  in  the  pro. 
duce  of  Hi  labour,  or  unless  his  stock  was  to 
be  replaced  lo  hitu  with  a  profit.  Tins  prof" 
makes  a  second  deduction  from  the  produce 
ol'ihe  labour  which  is  employed  upon  land. 

The  produce  of  almost  all  other  labour  is 
liable  to  the  like  deduction  of  profit.  In  all 
arts  and  manufactures,  the  greater  part  of  (he 
l.'.ikiiieu  stand  in  need  of  a  master,  to  ad. 
vance  them  the  materials  of  their  work,  and 
their  wages  and  maintenance,  till  it  be  com. 
pleted.      He  shares  in  the  produce  of  their 


n  the  value 


vhich  it  a. ids.  ( 


(he  I 


terials  upon  which  it  is  bestowed  ;  and  ir 
share  consists  his  profit. 

happens,  indeed,  that  n  single 


it  both 


to  purchase  the  materials  of  his  work,  i 
maintain  himself  till  it  be  completed.  He  is 
both  muster  and  workman,  and  enjoys  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  whole 
.■due  "inch  it  add.;  to  the  materials  upon  which 
it  is  bestowed.  It  includes  what  ore  usually 
two  disrinct  revenues,  belonging  to  two  dis- 
tinct persons,  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the 
wages  of  labour. 

and  in  every  part  of  Fa. rope  nventy  unrkiui'ii 
serve  under  a  master  for  one  that  is  indepen- 


undei-tooil  t.. 


:■  of  labour ; 


:  made  in  the  produc 


As  anon  *-.  land  becomes  p 


what  they  usually  are,  whei 
the  labourer  is  one  person,  and  the  owner  ol 
the  slock  which  employs  him  another. 

What  are  the  common  wages  of  labour,  de- 
pends everywhere  upon  the  contract  usually 
made  between  those  two  parties,    wboiie  inte. 

men  desire  to  get  ■<•  much,  llie  master.-,  to  give 
a=  little,  as  possible.  Tlie  former  are  disposed 
to  combine  in  order  to  raise,  the  latter  in  or- 
der to  lower,  the  wages  of  labour. 

It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  foresee  wnii  h 
of  the  two  parlies  must,  upon  all  ordinal)  uc- 

and  force  tlie  other  into  a   compliance  with 

their  lerins.     'i'lie  masters,  being  fewer  in  num. 

la",  besides,  authorises,  or  at  least  does  not 
prohibit.   I  heir  combinations,  while  il  prohibit.-. 

-  ■  those  of  the  workmen.      We  have  no  acts  ol 

1  -parliament  against  combining  10  loner    ih. 

f  price  of  work,  but  many  against  continuing 
to  raise  ir.      In  all  such  disputes,   die  uua>ler- 

.lean   bold   out  much   longer.      A   landlord,  a. 
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farmer,  a  master  manufacturer,  i>r  merchant, 
[hiiLIgh  they  did  1101  employ  n  single  workman, 
could  generally  live  a  year  (11  In  upon  the 
stocks,  which  (hey  have  already  acquired. 
Many  workmen  could  no!  subsist  a  week,  few 


ill, I  subsist  a 


I.. 1 1,-  r 


.   ih. 
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uhsistonco,  generally  end  [n  nothing  hut  II 
punishment  or  ruin  of  the  ringleaders. 

Dut  though,  in  disputes  with  their  work     ' 
m,  masters  must  generally  have  the  advan- 
tage,  there  is,   however,  a  certain  mte,  bolcw 
which  it  seems  impossible  1 


the  It 


this 


hai 


: of  the  ' 


irlil  as  of  th 


Masters  are  always  and 
■  sort  of  tacit,  hut  constant  and  uniform,  ci 

hove  their  actual  rate.      To  violate  this  ci 
lunation  is  everywhere  a  most  unpopular 
lion,  and  a  sort  of  reproach  to  a  master  am 
his  neighbours  and  equals.      We  seldom, 
deed,  hear  of  this  combination,   because 
the  usual,  and,  one  may  say,  the  natural  s 
of  things,  which  nobody  ever  hears  of.      B 
ters,  too,  sometimes  enter  into  particular  c 
binations  to  sink  the  wages  of  labour  even 
low  this  rate.      These  are  always  conducted 
with  the  utmost  silence  and  secrecy  till  the 
moment  of  elocution;  and  when  the  work 
men    yield,    :i-  ilivv  sometimes  do  without  re. 
sislae.ee,   though  severely  IV- 1 1   by  them,  they 
are  never  heard   of  by  other  people.      Such 
combinations,  however,  are  frequently  n-i  .nd 
by  a  contrary  defensii 

provocation  of  this  kind,   combine,  of  their 


cord,  t 


H.th.| 


of  theii 


Their  usual 

price  of  provisions,  BOBMtimei  the  graa)  profit 

which  tht'ir  masters  make  by  their  work.  L" 
whether  their  combinations  be  offensive  or  i 
Tensive,  they  arc  always  abundantly  heard 
In  order  to  bring  the  point  to  a  speedy  dt 
sion,  they  have  always  recourse  to  the  loud 
clamour,  and  sometime!  to  the  most  »hocki 
violence  and  outrage.  They  are  desperate-, 
and  act  with   the  folly 


fright,,, 


Upon  the  other  side, 
aloud  for  the  assistan 
and  the  rigorous  else 
'      n  enacted  » 


much   ■■ 


which 


gainst  the  combination  of  servants,  labourers, 
and  journeymen.  The  workmen,  according, 
ly,  very  seldom  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
violence  of  those  tumultuous  combinations, 
which,  partly  from  the  interposition  of  tbi 
civil  magistrate,  partly  from  the  superior  sten. 
diness  or  the  masters,  partly  from  the  necessi- 
ty which  the  greater  part  of  the  workmen  are 
under  of  ailUuiltini!   for  Ihc  sake  of  present 


,M.kr,l.K-  li 


uiruiry  wages  i 


c  by  I: 


s  wages  must  at  least  be  sufficient  to  main 
in  him.  They  must  even  upon  most  occa- 
3ns  be  somewhat  more,  otherwise  it  would" 
!  impossible  for  him  to  bring  up  a  family, 
id  the  race  of  such  workmen  could  not  last 
ryond  the  first  generab'on.  Mr  Cantillonj 
ems,  upon  this  account,  to  suppose  that  the 
bluest    species    of    common    labourers    must 

intenance,  in  order  that,  one  with  another, 
they  may  be  enabled  to  bring  up  two  ehilrl- 
-en;  the  labour  of  the  wife,  on  account  of 
i.t  necessary  attendance  on  the  children,  he. 
n g  supposed  no  more  than  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide fur  herself.  Uui  one  half  the  children 
jorn,  it  is  computed,  die  before  the  age  of 
nanhood.      The  poorest  labourers,  therefore, 

imotli.T,  jliempi  to  rear  at  least  (bur  children, 
ler  that  two  may  have  an  equal  chance 
of  living  to  that  age.  But  the  necessary 
nalntcnance  of  four  children,  it  is  supposed, 
nay  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  one  man.  The 
ibour  of  an  able-bodied  slave,  the  same 
ulhor  adds,  is  computed  to  he  worth  double 
lis  maintenance  ;  and  that  of  the  meanest  [■- 
iourer,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  worth  less  than 
that  of  an  able-bodied  slave.  Thus  far  at 
est  seems  certain,  that,  in  order  to  bring  up 
family,  the  labour  of  the  husband  and  wife 
gelher  must,  even  in  the  lowest  species  of 
immon  labour,  be  able  to  earn  something 
ore  than  what  is  precisely  necessary  for  their 
vn  maintenance  ;  but  in  what  proportion, 
hethcr  in  that  above-mentioned,  or  in  *ny 
other,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
There  are  certain  circumstances,  however, 
hich  sometimes  give  the  labourers  an  ad- 
jutage, and  enable  them  to  raise  their  wages 
msiderably  above  this  rate,  evidently  th* 
iwesi  which  is  consistent  with  common  hu- 


When  in  any  country  the  demand  for 
who  live  by  wages,  labourers,  journeymen, 
servants  of  every  L'nd,  is  continually  increas 
ing ;  when  every  year  furnishes  employment 
for  a  greater  number  than  hud  been  employed 
the  year  before,  the  worki 
sion  to  combine  in  order  to  raise  their  wages. 
'Hie  scarcity  of  hands  occasions  a  competition 
among  masters,  who  bid  against  one  anotl. 


.,  vol,,,; 


break  through  the  natural  combina 

ion  of  mu- 

The demand  for  those  who  bv 

it  is  evident,  cannot  increase  but 

ni  propor. 

WAGES  OF   LABUUR. 


tinn  to  the  increase  of  die  fundi  which  are 
destined  (o  the  payment  of  wages.  These 
funds  are  of  Iwo  kinds .  first,   the   revenue 

the  maintenance;  end,  secondly,  the  stock 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for 
the  employment  of  their  masters. 

When  the   landlord,  annuitant,  or  monicd 
man,    has    a   greater   revenue    than  what  lie 

he  employs  eiLhcr  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 


When  nn  independent  workman,  such  as  a 
weaver   or   shoemaker,    lias  got   more  stock 

rials  of  his  own  work,  and  to  maintain  him- 
self till  he  can  dispose  of  it,  he  naturally  em- 
plus,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  by  their  work. 
Increase  this  surplus,   anil  he  will  naturally 


selves,    though  less  for 
n    it  is  anywhere  in 


of  the 


pos-:!ily  LI 


.,■  .villi,.' 


'  it.  The  increase  ol  revenue  anil  sloe*  is  the 
increase  of  national  wealth.  The  demand  for 
thgse  who  live  by  wages,  therefore,  naturally 
increases  with  the  increa-e  of  national  wealth, 
and  cannot  possibly  increase  without  it. 

It  is  not  the  actual  greatness  of  national 
wealth,  but  its  continual  increase,  which  oc- 
casions a  rise  in  the  wages  of  labour.  It  Is 
not,  accordingly,  in  the  richest  countries,  but 
in  the  most  thriving,  or  in  those  which  are 
growing  rich  the  fastest,  that  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  highest.  England  is  certainty,  in 
die  present  times,  a  much  richer  countrv  than 
any  part  of  North  America.  Tin 
labour,  however,  are  much  liighe 
America  than  in  any  part  of  England.  In 
the  province  of  New  York,  common  labourers 
earn  •  three  shillings  and  siipence  currency, 
et|aal  to  two  shillings  sterling,  a-day  ;  ship- 
carpenters,  ten  shillings  and  siipence  curren- 
cy, with  a  pint  of  rum,  worth  siipence  ster- 
ling, equal  in  all  lo  six  shillings  and  siipence 
sterling;  house-carpenters  and  bricklayers, 
eight  shillings  currency,  equal  to  four  shill. 
ings  and  siipence  sler  ing  ;  journeymen  tai- 
lors, five  shillings  currency,  equal  to  aboui 
id  tenpence  sterling.  Thesi 
hove  die  London  price  :  am: 
wages  are  said  lo  be  as  high  in  the  other  colo- 


wag«  of 
-  in   North 


jiportation.  If  Ibo 
therefore,  be  higher 
the  mother-country, 

leys  to  the  labourer,  must  be  higher  in  a  still 
greater  proportion. 

But  though  North  America  is  not  yet  sc 
leb  as  England,  it  is  much  more  thriving, 
ind  advancing  with  much  greater  rapidity 
o  the  further  acquisition  of  riches.  The  "1 
nost  decisive  mark  of  the  prosperity  of  any  I 
'ountry  is  the  increase  of  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain,  and  most 
.  they  are  not  sup^ 
posed  to  double  in  less  diau  five  hundred 
years.  In  die  British  colonies  in  North 
been  found  that  they  double 
ic-and-twenty  years.  Nor  in 
the   present    times    is  this   increase    principally 

inhabitants,  but  to  die  great  multiplication  of 
the  species.  Those  who  live  to  old  age,  it  is 
said,  frequently  see  there  from  fifty  to  a  hund- 
red, and  soraedmes  many  more,  descendents 
from  their  own  body.  Labour  is  there  so 
well  rewarded,  that  a  numerous  family  ul 
children,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  is  a  source 
of  opulence  and  prosperity  to  The  parents. 
The  l.ibu ur  »f  i-iicli  child,  before  it  can  leave 
their  house,  is  computed  to  be  wordi  a  hun- 
dred pounds  clear  gain  to  them.  A  young 
■ridm  iv. ih  iui.r  af  gvi  fmutjj  children,  who, 

an a  ihe  middling  or  inferior  ranks  of  poo. 

pie  in  Europe,  would  have  so  little  chance  foi 
a  second  husband,  is  there  frequently  courted 
as  b  sort  of  fortune.  The  value  of  children  ii 
the  greatest  of  all  encouragements  to  marriage. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  dial  the  people 
in  North  America  should  generally  niarry 
very  young.      Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 

diere  is  a  continual  complaint  of  dui  scarcity 
of  hands  in  North  America.  The  demand 
for  labourers,   the  funds  destined  for  main- 

than  they  can  find  labourers  to  employ. 

Though  the  wealth  of  a  country  should  be 
very  great,  yet  if  it  has  been  lo 


Imur  very  h 
e  paym. 


)   find    the  H 
The  funds  d 


sufla- 
n.  d  for 


of  it-,  inhabitants,  may  be  of  the  greatest  ei- 
tent ;  but  if  they  have  continued   for  several 

-ami-  extent,  I  lie  [lumber  of  labourers  employ- 
ed every  year  could  easily  supply,  and  ever 
as  in  New  York.  The  price  of  provi.  more  than  supply,  the  number  wanted  tin 
'  everywhere  in  Nordi  America  much! following  year.  There  could  seldom  be  anj 
'scarcity  of  hands,  nor  could  the  masters  h< 
obliged  to  bid  against  one  anodier  in  order  K 
get  them.  The  hands,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  this  case,  naturally  multiply  beyond  their 
employment.      There    would    lie  a   constant 


Inwer  than  in  England.      A  dearth  has 
been    known    there.      In    die    worst   seasi 
they  have  always  bad  a  sufficiency  for  tin 


WSAWa    OK    NA 


bi  order  10  gel  It      [f  in  UlCb  ■  iiiiinny  tin 
wages  of  laliour  bad  ever  been  more  than 
ficiunl  to  maintain  the  labuurer,  auil  to  or 


i   lowest  class  of  labourers,   therefore,  immitb. 
standing  their  scanty  subsistence,   must  bom 

far  as  to  keep  up  their  usual  numbers. 


•oulii  b 

i   where  the  fundi  destined  lor  the  maintenance 

if  lubcur  were  sensibly  decaying.    Every  year 

,    the  demand  for  servants  ami  labourers  would, 

it  classes  (if  employments,   be 

,   less  ilian  ii  hurl  beta  Che  year  before.      Many 


tries:  in  the  world.  It  stems,  however,  lo  have 
been  long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  who  vi- 
sited it  mute  thiui  live  hundred  years  ago,  de- 
scribes its  cultivation,  industry,  and  popluus- 
ncss,  almost  in  Ihe  same  terms  in  which  they 
are  described  by  tray  ell  en  in  the  preset!  ( 
times.  It  had,  perhaps,  even  long  before  his 
acquired  that  full  complei 


li.'iii^;  ahie  t, 
Til-    I, 


-lii.h  tl 


[H  i  nuts  it  to  acquire.      The  m 

iigree  in  [he  low  wages  of  label 
difficulty  which  i:  labourer  funis  in  bringing 
up  a  familv   in    China.      If  by  digging 
ground  a  whole  day  he  con  get  what  will  | 
chase  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the  even 
he  is  con t tilted.      The  condition  uf  arrilhci ■ 
is.  if  pos-ihlc,  still  worse,      instead  of  ws 
io(!Li|eii:ly  in  their  work-houses  Tor  die 
of  their  customers,   as  in   Europe,   they  are 
continually  running  about  the  streets  with  [lie 
tools  of  tlieir  respective  trades,  ofl'ering  d 
services,  and,  as  it  weie,  hogging  employmi 
The  poverty  of  the  lower  ranks  of  peopli 
China  for  surpasses  that  of  the  most  beggi 
nations   in    Europe.      In  the  neighbourhood 

said,    many  1 1 sand  families    have  no  habita 

tioii  011  the  land,  but  live  constantly  in  litlli 
fishing-boats  upon  the  rivets  and  canals 
"lie!]  they  find  (here  is  si 


scanty,  that  the; 
tiest  garbage  th: 

dead  dog 


ard  frot 


any  E11 


t,  for  example,  though  half  pu 
tnu  alia  stinking,  in  us  welcome  to  them  a' 
the  most  wholesome  food  to  the  people  of 
odier  commit.  M.irrij '..;e  i-  encouraged  in 
China,  not  by  the  profitableness  of  children, 
hut  by  the  liberty  of  destroying  lliem.  In 
all  great  towns,  several  are  every  night  eipos- 
ed  in  the  street,  or  drowned  like  puppies  in 
the  water.      The  performance  of  this   horrid 

by  which  some  people  earn  tlieir  sub* 

China,  liowevet,  though  it  may,  perhaps, 
stand  still,  does  not  seem  to  go  hukua..ls_ 
Iti  towns  arc  nowhere  deserted  by  their  in 
bitants.  The  lands  which  bad  once  been  1 
tiiated,  are  nowhere  neglected.  The  sa 
or  very  nearly  (lie  same,  annual  labour,  m 
therefore,  conthioe  to  be  performed,  and 
funds  destined  fur  maintaining  it  must  1 
connequently.   be  nensibly  diminished.      'Hie 


superior 
employment  in  their  own 
glad  to  seek  it  in  the  low. 
^lass  being  not  only  over- 
stocked  with  its  own  workmen,  but  with  the 
overflowings  of  all  till!  other  classes,  llip  com- 
petition lor  cmpl.iyinenl  would  be  so  great  in 
it,  ds  to  reduce  the  wages  nf  labout  to  the 
most  miserable  11111I  scant  v  subsistence  of  die 
labourer.  Many  would  not  lie  able  to  find 
employment  even  upon  these  hard  terms,  hut 
would  either  starve,  or  be  driven  to  seek  n  sub- 
sistence, either  by  begging,  or  by  the  pcrpetra. 
liin:.  perhaps,  nf  1  lie  grcalcsl  enormities.  Want, 
I'll  1 1  i  1 1 1 ■ .  mid  morlnlily,  would  immediately  pre. 
vail  in  dial  class,  anil  from  I  hence  estend  thein. 
selves  to  all  the  superior  classes,  till  the  numhe' 
of  inhabitants  in  the  country  was  reduced  to 
what  could  easily  be  maintained  by  the  reve- 
nue and  stock  which  remained  in  it,  and  which 
had  escaped  either  the  tyranny  or  calamity 
which  bad  destroyed  the  rest.  This,  perhaps, 
is  nearly  tlie  present  state  of  Bengal,  and  of 
some  other  of  the  English  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  In  a  fertile  country,  which  bad 
before  been  much  depopulated,  where  sub- 
sistence, consequently,  should  not  lie  very  rfifc 
lieult,  and  where,  notwithstanding,  three  or 
linn  hundred  thousand  people  die  of  hunger 
in  one  year,  we  may  be  assured  thai  the  fund* 
de-lined  lot  the  maintenance  of  the  labouring 
poor  are  fast  decaying.  The  difl'crtnee  be- 
tween the  genius  of  the  British  constitution, 
which  protects  and  governs  North  America, 
and  that  of  Ihe  mercantile  company  which  op- 
presses and  domineers  m  the  East  Indies, 
ear, mil,  pcihaps,  be  better  illustrated  Ulan  by 
the  different  state  of  those  countries. 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  therefore,  aa 
it  is  the  necessary  effect,  so  it  is  the  natural 

-.canty  maintenance  nl'  the  Inhuming  poor,  on 

things  are  at  a  stand,  and  their  starving  con- 
dition, Ihnl  Nicy  are  going  fast  backwards. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  wages  of  labour  seem, 
in  the  present  times,  to  be  evidently  more 
dian  what  is  precisely  necessary  to  enable  me 


.  .  ,  tail,. 
satisfy  ouraclves  upon  this  point, 
be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
doubtful  calculation  of  what  may  t 
est  aum  upon  which  Tt  is  possible  ■ 
There  are  many  plain  sympioiti' 
wane:  of  lal-mr  arc  nowhere  in  H 


WACKS  OK  LABOUR. 

a  of* 


First,  in  almost  every  pari  of  Great  Britain 
there  is  a  ntatiiimfnn.  even  in  die  lowest 
des  of  labour,   hMween  summer  nml   v, 
.rages.      Summer   wages  are' always   Unseat 

of  fuel,   the  liwiltl  III  mi     of  a  family  i-  must 
c  in  winter.     Wages,  therefore,  being 


high.s 


I  that  tlnry  are  not  regulated  by  wliat 
is  necessary  for  Ibis  expense,  but  by  llie  quan- 
tity and  supposed  value  of  the  work.  A  la- 
bourer, it  mav  be  -^iil.  indeed,  ought  to  save 
part  of  his  summer  wages,  iu  order  tu  defray 
his  winter  expense;  and  that,  taepuasg  111 
whole  year,  they  do  not  eleeed  MM  i~  nana- 
snry  to  main  lain  hi-,  family  through  the  whole 

would  not  be   treated   in   this  manner, 
daily  subsistence  would  be  proportioned  1.1  hi-. 
daily  necessities. 

Secondly,  the  wages  of  labour  do  not,  in 
Great  Britain,  fluctuate  with  die  price  of  jn-n- 
visions.  These  vary  everywhere  from  year  10 
year,  frequently  from  month  to  month.  But 
in  many  places,  the  money  prfee  of  labour  re- 
mains uniformly  the  same,  sometimes  for  half 
a  century  together.  If,  in  these  places,  there- 
fore, the  labouring  poor  can  maintain  llieir  fa- 
milies iu  dear  years,  they  must  be  at  their  ease 
in  ttme»  of  QKalernte  plenty,  anil  in  aSueme 
:n  tbuse  of  ei  Inordinary  cheapness.    The  high 

has  not,  in  many  parti  of  the  kingdom,  been 
accompaule.1  wiili  any  seu.ihle  rise  in  the  mo- 
ney price  of  labour,  ft  lias,  indeed,  in  some; 
owing,  probably,  more  to  the  iucrea-t  if  the 
iiemand  for  labour,  tlian  (o  thai  of  ItM  prii a 
of  prui  isiotis. 

Thirdly,  as  the  price  of  provisions  varies 
more  from  year  to  year  than  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, so,  on  the  other  band,  the  wages  uf  la- 
Dour  vary  more  from  place  to  place  than  the 
price  of  provisions.  The  prices  of  iircntl  and 
Butchers'  meat  are  generally  the  same,  or  very 
Dearly  the  same,  through  lite  greater  part  of 
the  unm-ii  kingdom.  'lltcsc,  and  most  other 
things  wbich  are  sold  by  retail,  the  way  in 
amfob  Hie  laltouring  |>oor  buy  all  (Jungs,  are 
generally  fully  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  in  great 
towns  than  in  the  remoter  putts  of  the  coun- 
try, for  reasons  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
,  ipUin  hereafter,  but  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  great  >-iwn  and  its  neighbourhood,  are 
frequently  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part,  twenty  or 
five-and-lwonty  per  cent,  higher  thau  at  a  few 
miles  distance.  Eighteen  pence  a  day  may 
be  reckoned  the  common  price  of  labour  in 
London  ami  its  neighbourhood.  At  a  few 
miles  distance,  it  falls  to  fourteen  and  Mean 
pence  Tenpt-nce  may  be  reckoned  its  price 
in  Edinburgh  and  its  itcighlwurhood.  At  n 
lr*  milt,  ili.iiinrf,   it  falls  to  eigblpence,   the 


the   low  country  of  Scotland. 

land.  Such  a  difference  of  prices,  which,  it 
seems,  is  not  always  sufficient  to  transport  3 
man  from  one  parish  to  another,  would  neccs- 

sarily  Lieia-.iuii  -.0  great  a  transportation  or  the 
mosl  bulky  commodities,  not  only  from  one 
paaUMo  another,  but  from  one  end  of  the  king. 

dtiin,  aliuui.1  ii-iim  one  end  oftho  world  to  the 

to  a  level.  After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
levity  and  iiicunslancy  of  human  nature,  it 
appear-;  evidently  from  experience,  ihat  man 
is,  of  all  sorts  of  luggage,  the  most  difficult  to 
lie  ! I:i; i-.\ lulled.  11'  rlie  labouring  poor,  there- 
fore, can  maintain  their  1'iiiiilies  iu  those  parts 
of  tlie  kingdom  where  the  price  of  labour  is 
lowest,  thev  must  be  in  affluence  where  it  is 
,   highest. 

Fourthly,  the  varinlions  in  tlie  price  of  la. 
hour  not  only  do  not  correspond,  either  iu 
place  or  time,   with  those  in   the  price  of  pro. 

'.  Isil'llS,    I  llil    (ill'V    11 JV   fiequellllv   ij.jilc   I'ppUMle. 

Grain,  llie  food  of  tlie  common  people,  is 
tlenrcr  in  Scotland  than  in  England,  whence 
Scotland  receives  almost  every  year  very  large 
supplies.  But  English  corn  must  be  suld 
dearer  in  Scotland,  the  country  10  which  it  is 
brought,    tli  1111  in  England,   llie  country  from 

lily  it  cannot  be  sold  dearer  hi  Scotland  Ihun 
the  Scotch  corn  that  comes  to  the  same  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  it  The  quality  ol 
grain  i.h'penda  nftiriij  upon  the  quantity  of 
Bow  DC  naal  arnica  it  j  uida  at  ibe  mill ;  and, 
in  this  res|iect,  English  grain  is  so  much  su- 
per.in  In  tin-  Seulcli,  that  Ih'ne.h  often  dearer 
in  opfKHJHIl .-,  ,1:  i  1  |.i\i|.,..iiii>ii  10  the  measure 
of  its  bulk,  it  is  generally  cheaper  in  reality, 

or  in  prupni'tl to  its  quality,    or  even  to  tile 

measure  of  its  weight.  The  price  of  labour, 
on  the  culiirary,  is  dealer  in  England  than  in 
Scotland.  IT  Ike  labouring  poor,  therefore, 
can  maintain  their  fimilies  in  the  one  par!  of 
the  united  kingdom,  they  must  be  in  affluence 
in  the  oilier.  Oatmeal,  indeed,  supplies  the 
common  people  in  Scotlond  with  tlie  greatest 
and  tlie  Lest  part  of  their  And,  which  is,  m 
general,  much  inferior  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours uf  tlie  same  rank  in  England.  Tb.ii 
dillereiiee,  however,  iu  die  mode  .if  their  still, 
sistence,  is  not  the  cause,  hut  the  tflect,  of 
the  ihllereuce   in    their   * 


■Mad   ■ 


1    I 


I    the 


ich,  be  keeps  a  coach,   and  because  the  othei 
s  poor,  he  walks  a-ibot. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  century,  tilli- 
ng one  year  with  another,  grain  was  dearer 
11  both  parts  uf  the  united  kingdom  llinn  dur. 
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fact  which  mill  I  a,  now  mdmit  of  an/  reasi 
able  doubt ;  and  the  proof  of  il  is,  if  possih 
still  more  decisive  with  regard  to  Scotland 
than  with  regard  to  England.  It  is  in  Scot- 
land supported  by  die  evidence  of  tin 
Bars,  annual  valuations  made  upon  oath,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  state  of  the  markets,  of 
all  the  different  sort*  of  grain  in  ei 
ent  county  of  Scotland.  If  such  direct  proof 
could  require  any  collateral  evidence  to  con- 
firm it,  1  would  observe,  tbat  this  hat  like- 
wise been  the  case  in  France,  and  probably  in 
most  other  ports  of  Europe.  With  regard  to 
France,  there  is  I  he  (-[enrol  proof  Hut  though 
it  is  certain,  that  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  grain  waa  somewhat  dearer  in  the 
I  present,  il  Is  equally 


11  that 


mid  t.i 


If  It 

ng  l l | j  their 


.  Three  shil- 
lings a-weck,  the  same  price,  very  nearly  still 
continues  to  be  paid  in  some  parts  of  the 
Higlitaiid*  and  Wester..  Islands.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  the  Low  country,  the  most 
usual  wages  of  common  labour  ate  now  eight- 
pence  a-day;  tenpence,  sometimes  a -hilling, 
about  Edinburgh,  in  die  counties  which  bor- 
der upon  England,  probably  on  account  of 
that  neighbourhood,  and  in  a  feu  nlher  places 
where  there  has  lately  been  a  considerable  rise 
in  tile  demand  for  labour,  about  Gln^ow, 
Carron,  Ayrshire,  tie.  In  England,  the  im- 
provement u f  agiiciilUuv,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  began  much  earlier  than  in  Scot- 
land. The  demand  for  labour,  and  conse- 
quently its  price,  roust  necessarily  have  in- 
creased with  Ihosc  improvements.  In  the  last 
century,  accordingly,  as  well  as  in  the  present, 
the  wages  of  labour  were  higher  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  They  have  risen,  too,  con- 
siderably since  that  time,  though,  on  account 
of  the  greater  variety  of  wages  paid  there  in 
different  places,  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain how  much.      In  1614,  the  pay  of  a  foot 

<-Tghipeu.ee  a-day.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, it  would  naturally  be  regulated  by  the 
usual  wages  of  common  labourers,  the  rank 
of  people  from  which  loot  soldiers  are  com- 
monly drawn.  Lord -chic  f-ju  slice  Hales,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  computes  the 
necessary  expense  of  a  labourer's  family,  con- 
listing  of  sii  persons,  the  father  and  mother, 
two  children  able  to  do  something,  and  two 
not  able,  at  ten  shillings  a-weck,  or  iweniy.sii 
pounds  a-year.      If  (hey  cannot  earn  this  by 


ither,  of  direr 
and  a  half  persons.  His  calculation,  thera 
fore,  though  different  in  appearance,  corres- 
ponds very  nearly  at  bottom  with  that  of  Judge 
Hales.  Both  suppose  the  weekly  expense  til 
sn iti  families  iii  lie  about  ( w en tv- pence  a-ticad. 
Both  the  pecuniary  income  ami  eipense  ol 
sm.Ii  families  lime  increased  considerably  since 
that  time  through  the  greater  part  of  the  king. 


and  Jl 


e  5up- 


though  perhaps  scatce  anywhere 

■  ■■..■  1. 1 1. -J  mil. ii  ills  of  the  present  wages 
ill"  lal'ia.r  have  !al<  Iv  lJepre-cn1cil  llieui  to  the 
public.  The  price  of  labour,  it  must  be  tilt 
served,   cannot  be  ascertained  very  accuralelv 

here,  different  prices  being  often  paid  at 

mie  place  and  for  the  same  sort  of  In. 
not  only  according  to  the  different  al 

of  the  workman,  hut  according  to  i 
ess  or  hardness  of  the  mas'.en.  Wilt 
wages  are  not  regulafed  by  law,  aL  dial  wa 
can  pretend*'t"  determine  is,  what  are  the 
most  usual ;  and  experience  seems  to  shew 
that  law  can  never  regulate  them  properly, 
though  it  has  often  pretended  to  do  so. 

The  real  reeompence  of  labour,  the  real 
tpiamilv  ol'  the  necessari 
of  life  which  it  can  procure  to  the  labourer, 
has.  during  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
increase.)  perhaps  in  a  sti'l  greater  proportion 
than  its  money  price.  Nut  only  grain  has  be- 
come somewhat  cheaper,  but  many  other 
tilings,  from  which  ilie  industrious  prior  derive 
an  agreeable  and  wholesome  variety  of  food, 
have  become  a  great  deal  cheaper.  Potatoes, 
fur  example,  do  not  at  present,  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  cost  half  me. 
pries  which  they  used  to  do  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  The  same  thing  inay  be  said  ol 
iiiinijis.  carrots,  cabbages;  things  which  were 
fi ■n i inly  never  raised  but  by  die  spade,  but 
width  i«  now  iiiiiinuni[\  raised  by  the  plotlj 
All  sort  of  garden  ttufl,  loo,  has  become  die 
cr.  The  greater  part  of  the  apples,  and  ci 
of  the  onions,  consumed  in  Great  Brilait., 
were,  in  the  las!  century,  imported  from  Flan- 
ders. The  great  improvements  in  the  coiner 
manufactories  of  both  linen  and  woollen  cloth 
furnish  tile  labourers  with  cheaper  and  belter 
clothing  ;  and  those  in  the  manufactories  o( 
the  coarser  morals.  i.[ih  che.ipii  and  better  in- 
strument, of  trade,  as  well  as  with  miniv  ft. 
greeable  and  convenient  pieces  of  household 
furniture.  Snap,  sail,  candles,  leather,  a 
fermented  liquors,    have,    indeed,    beconit 

•  See  hn  ■chant  far  the  maintenance  of  Hie  now,  in 
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*  which 
The  quantity  of 
mien  im-  lauouring  poor  are 
ily  of  consuming,  is  so  vet 
small,  that  the  increase  in  their  price  does  in 

other  things.  Tilt  common  complaint,  that 
luxury  extends  itself  even  to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  people,  and  that  the  labouring  poor  will 
not  now   lie   contented  with  the  same  food, 

clothing,  nod  judging,  which  satisfied  ihem  in 

the  mnncy  price  of  labour  only,  but  its  real 
reeompence,  which  has  augmented. 

the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  to  he  regarded 
as  an  advantage,  or  as  an  iuconvcnieiuy,  tc 
the  society  ?  The  answer  seem*  at  first  abuii 
dantly  plain.  Servants,  labourers,  and  work, 
men  of  diHerent  kinds,  make  up  the  rhr  great- 
er pare  of  every  great  political  society,  " 
what  improves  (lie  circumstances  of  the  great, 
er  part,  eati  never  lie  regarded  as 
veniency  lo  tlte  whole.  No  society  can  surely 
he  Nourishing  and  happy,  of  which  the  fa 
greater  part  of  die  members  are  poor  and  in 
seralile.  It  is  but  equity,  besides,  that  the 
who  feed,  clothe,  and  lodge  [he  whole  body 
of  the  people,  should  have  such  a  share  of  tlie 
proiluce  of  their  own  labour  as  to  be  them- 
selves tolerably  well  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged. 
i'ovt-riy.  though  it  no  doubt  discourage!, 
does  not  always  prevent,  marriage.  It  seems 
even  10  be  favourable  to  generation.  A  half- 
surved  Highland  woman  frequently  bears  more 
tlian  twenty  children,  while  a  pampered  But 
lady  is  uften  incapable  of  bearing  any,  and  ii 
generally  eihausted  by  two  or  three.  Bar- 
renness, so  frequent  among  women  of  fasliion 
is  very  rare  among  those  of  inferior  station. 


haps,  tlie  passion  for  enjoyi 
to  weaken,  and  frequently  to  destroy  altogeth- 
er, the  powers  of  generation. 

Hut  poverty,  though  it  does  not  prevent  the 
generation,  is  evttemely  unfavourable  to  tlte 
rearing  of  children.  The  tender  plant  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  in  so  cold  a  soil,  and  so  severe  a 
climate,  soon  withers  and  dies.  It  is  not  un- 
common, ]  have  been  frequently  told,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  a  mother  who  has 
bom  twenty  child) en  not  to  have  two  alive. 
Several  officers  of  great  enperience  have  as- 
sured me,  that,  so  far  from  recruiting  their 
regiment,  they  have  never  been  able  to  supply 
it  with  drums  and  fifes,  from  all  die  soldiers' 
children  that  were  born  in  it.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  fine  children,  however,  is  seldom  seen 
anywhere  than  about  a  barrack  of  soldiers. 
Very  few  of  them,  it  seems,  arrive  al  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  some  places,  one 
half  the  children  die  before  they  are  four  yeara 
of  age,  in  many  places  before  they  are  seven, 
and  in  almost  all  places  before  they  are  nine 
or  im.      This  great  mortality,    htmtm    will 


everywhere  be  found  chiefly  among  the  clul 
dreu  of  the  common  people,  who  cannot  ail'ord 
to  tend  then]  with  the  same  care  as  [hose  of 
better  station.  Though  their  marriages  are 
generally  more  fruitful  than  those  of  people 
of  fashion,  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  chil- 
dren arrive  at  maturity.  In  foundling  hos. 
pitols,  and  among  the  children  brought  up  by 
parish  charities,   the  mortality  is  still  greatei 


plies  in  pr 


lultiplici 


n  of  the 
other 


people. 
11a  tutu  I  ly  multi- 
is  of  their  sut- 
ler multiply  be- 


loying   a  gri'iit   part    of  the  children  which 
fir  fmiii'iil  niiirriaiies  produce. 
'Hie  liberal  reward  of  labour,  by  enabling"-1!  ,. 
em  lij  provide  heller  for  their  children,  and  • 
.mm'<|iil.ji tl v  Hi  bring  up  a  greater  number, 

Lt  ij.  lis  I  ] -s    lend-  !u  iviilci I  esleild    those  li. 

its.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  it  j 
necessarily  does  this  as  nearly  as  po.tsible  in 
the  proportion  which  the  demand  fur  Inbuilt 
If  this  demand  is  continually  In- 
to reward  of  labour  must  nccessari- 
iy  encourage  in  such  a  manner  tlie  marriage 
and  in u I  ti plication  of  labourers,  as  may  enable 
them  to  supply  that  cunt  in  11:1 1  ly  increasing  de- 
mand by  a  continually  incu.i.ii!^  population. 
If  the  reward  should  at  any  time  he  less  than 
what  was  requisite  for  this  purpose,  the  de- 
ficiency of  hands  would  soon  raise  it;  and  if 
it  should  at  any  time  be  more,  their  excessive 


cessary  rate.      The  mi 
iders tot ked  with  lab 
so  much  overstocked 
force  hack  its  p 


n  the  urn 


It  is  in  this  manner  that  die  demand  for  I 
like  that  for  any  other  commodity,  ne-  ; 
ily  regulates  the  production  of  men, 
ipiit'kcns  it  when  It  goes  on  too  slowly,  anil 
itops  it  when  it  advances  too  fust.  It  is  Una 
lemand  which  regulates  and  determines  the 
itate  of  propagation  in  all  the  different  coun 
ries  of  the  world  ;  in  North  America,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  China  ;  which  renders  it  rapidly 
in  the  first,  slow  and  gradual  in 
and  altogether  rtationary  in  the 


Tlie  wear  a 


I  slave,  it  has  h, 


it  tlie  eipense  of  his  n- 

ear  and  tear  of  the  latter,  however,  is,  ii 
;ality,  as  much  at  the  expense  of  his  nuslc 
as  tliat  of  tlie  former.      The  wages   paid  n 
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ing,  oi  stationary  demand  ut'  Ilk'  soi  i l- i > ,  may    pail.      Workmen,  on  1 
BatpfMf)  to  require,      but  though  thewcamnd   arc  liberally  paid  by  tli 
tear  of  a  free   servant  be  equally  at  IhL-  el-   overwork  themselves,  and  ti; 
pcnse   of  his  master,   it   generally  costs    him   and  constitution  in  a  few  year*.      A  carpenter 
much   Irsst  than   that   of  n   slave.      The  fund   in  London,   and  in  Borne  other  planes,   is  MM 
destined  for  replacing  or  repairing,   if  I  nmy1  supposed   id  ' 
lay  so,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  slate,  is  com- 1  eight  years. 

monly    managed    by   a    negligent   master  or   happens  in  many  other   trades,  in   which    t 
careless  overseer.    That  destined  for  perforin-   workmen  are   paid   by  the  piece; 
ing   tiie  same   odicc   willi   regard  to  tlic  free-   iiemlly    are    in    matin  fat!  lures,    and    even    i 
mini     is    illumined     by    the     freeman     himself,     counli-y    labour,    wherever    wag 
The   disorders    which   gi'iii-rnlly  prevail    ill   [lie    than  ordinary.       Almost    every 
economy    of    tlie     rich.     naturally    introduce   ten   is   iiilijcct  to  some  peculiar  infirmity  oj 
themselves   into   the   management  of  tlic  for-   casiuued  by  eiccssive  applica  ' 
iner  ;   tlie   strict    frugality  and    parsimonious   euliar  species  of  work.      Ha 
attention   of  the   poor   as   naturally   establish   nent  Italian  physician,   has  i 
themselves  in  that  of  the  latter.      Under  such    Id  hook   concerning  such  i 
Hrffcrctit  management,  the  smne  purpose  must   not  reckon   our  soldiers  the 
require  very  different  degrees  of  ejpense   to 'set   of  people  areong   us;  y 
execute  it.      It  appears,  accordingly,  (Vi'in  the   have   been  employed  Io  some   particular  s- 
experience  oi  all  ages  and  nations,   I  believe,   oi'  work,  and  liberally  paid  by  the  piece,  U 
that  the  work  done  l>;    freemen  comes  cheaper    olricers  have  frequenlly  been  obliged  to  Mi 
in  the  end  than  thai  performed  by  (Una,      It   Ute  with  the  undertaker,  that  they  sJionld  n 
is  found  to  do  so  even  ot   Boston,   New- York,   be  al 

ind   Philadelphia,   where   tlie  wages   of  com-   day,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  v 
inon  labour  are  so  very  high.  ,1™"-      Till  this  stipulation  wiia  made,  m,; 

■ral  reward  of  Jtila.mr,   then  Uuv,  aa   emulation,   and   the   desire   of   greater   J 


t  of  increasing  wealtli, 
use  of  increasing  population.  To  com 
of  it,  is  to  lament  over  the  necessary 
and  eflect  uf  the  greatest  public   pros- 


II  deserv 

s  to  be  rcma 

":!j: 

is  in  the  progressive  sin! 

d  the  furtli 

has  acquired  its  lul 

pi'  riches,  th 

on  of 

great  body 

f   lb.:    ] 

to  he  the  ha 

piest  and    the   most 

t  com  lot-table. 
It  ii  hard  in  the  stationary,  mid  miseral.lc  iM 
The  declining  stale.       Tlie  progressive  stale  is, 

in  reality,  the  eheerful  1  the  hearlv  slate  to 

all  the  different   orders  of   the   society ;   the 

The  liberal  reward  of  labour,  as  it  encour- 
atres  the  propagation,  so  it  Increases  the  in- 
dustry of  the  common  people.  The  wni;eso]' 
labour  tire  the  encouiagoment  of  industry, 
which,  like  every  other  human  quality,  im- 
proves in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  it 
receives.  A  plentiful  subsistence  increases 
tlie  bodily  strength  of  the  labourer,  and  the 
comfortable  hope  of  battering  tut  condition, 
and  of  ending  bis  days,   perhaps,   io  ease  and 

[lie  utmost.      Where  wages  are  high,  accord- 
ingly, we  shall  always  tinri  the  workmen  more 

they  are  low;  in  England,  lor  example,  than 
in  Scotland  ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns,  than  in  remote  country  places.  .Smiie 
workmen,  indeed,  when  they  can  cam  in  four 
days  what  will  maintain  them  through  the 
week,  will  be  idle  tlie  other  three.  This  how- 
with  tlw  greater 


frequently  prompted  them  U 
selves,  ami  in  hurt  their  health  by  excessive 
lalnjur.  Excessive  application,  during  four 
days  of  tlw  week,  is  frequently  the  real  cause 
ji  1 1  a.-  ill  lei  less  .if  the  .jlher  three,  so  much  and 
so  loudly  complained  of.  Great  labour,  either 
body,  continued  for  several  days 
together  is,  in  most  men,  naturally  followed 
by  a  great  desire  of  relaxation,  which,  if  not 
restrained  by  force,  or  by  u 
sity,  is  almost  irresistible.  It  is  the  c< 
nature,  which  requires  to  be  relieved  by  k 
indulgence,  sometimes  of  ease  only,  but  sen 
times  too  of  dissipation   ami   diveraion,      If  it 

"fatal,    i 


r  later,  brity 


teuliar  inlirmily  of  the  trade, 
masters  would  always  listen  to  die  dictates  j 
reason  and  humanity,  they  have  fret, 
occasion  rather  to  moderate,  than  to  a 
tlie  application  uf  maliv  ot'  their  workmen.  It 
will  be  found,  I  believ 
that  tlie  man  who  works  so  moderately,  as  u 
be  able  to  work  constantly,  not  only  p 
his  health  the  longest,  but,  in  the  course  u 
tlie  year,    executes   the    greatest    quantity   o 

In  cheap  years  it  is  pretended,  i 
are  generally  more  idle,  and  in  dt 
more  industrions  than  ordinary  A 
subsistence,  therefore,  it  has  been  co 
relaxes,  and  a  scanty  one  quickens 
du-ity.  That  a  little  more  plenty  tl 
nnry  may  render  some  workmen  idle 
be  well  doubted;  but  that  it  should 
eflecl  upon  the  greater  part,  or  [ha 
general  should  wurir   better  alien   they  are  ii 


when  tney  are  in  good 
spirits,  when  tln?v  ere  frequently  sick  tluui 
when  they  are  generally  in  good  health,  seems 
not  very  probable.  Years  of  dearth,  it  is  to 
oe   observed,   are   generally  among   the  com- 

■       ■     ■  :       ■  ■  ■■         

wliich  cannot  fail  to  diuiiui*!]   the  produce  of 
In  years  of  plenty,  servants  frequently  leave 

TBut  the  same  cheapness  of  provisions,   by  in- 

I  creasing  the   fund  which   is  destined   for  the 

lance  of  servants,  encourages  mailers, 


WAGES  OF  LABOUR, 

hired   by  tin 


Farmers,  upon  such  occasions,  expect  more  pru- 
Ht  from  their  corn  Iiy  maintaining  a  few  more 
labouring  servants,  thai)  by  selling  it  at  a  low 
'  X  in  the  market.  The  demand  for  servants 
coses,  while  the  number  of  diose  who  offer 
upply  that  demand  diiuiniihes.  The  price 
ahouj,  therefore,   frequently  rises  in  cheap 

In  years  of  scarcity,  the  difficulty  and  un- 
certainly of  subsistence  make  all  such  people 
eager  to  return  to  service.  But  the  hn-h  price 
of  priivkiions  by  dimmi.hiui:  the  fu rids  des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  servants,  disposes 

Dumber  nf  those  they  have.  In  dear  years, 
too,  poor  independent  workmen  frequently 
Mnsume  the  little  stock  with  which  they  hail 
used  to  supply  Ihemsclves  with  (lie  materials 
of  their  work,  and  are  obliged  to  become  jour- 
neymen for  subsistence.  More  people  want 
employment  than  easily  get  it ;  many  are  will, 
tng  to  take  it  upon  lower  terms  ilian  .niiiji.ni  ; 
and  the  wages  of  both  servants  and  jmmioy- 
men  frequently  sink  in  dear  years. 

Masters  of  all  sorts,  therefore,  frequently 
make  littler  bargains  with  their  servants  in 
leat  than  in  cheap  years,  and  find  them  more 
humble  and  dependent  in  tile  former  than  in 
the  latter.  They  naturally,  therefore,  com- 
mend llie  former  as  more  favourable  l>.  indus- 
try. Landlords  and  farmers,  liesidcs,  two  of 
the  largest  classes  of  masters,  have  another 
reason  for  being  plrased  w  ith  dear  years.  The 
rent!  of  tba  one,  and  the  profits  of  the  other 
depend  very  much  upon  the  price  of  provi 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  how 
ever,  than  to  imagine  that  men  in  general 
should  work  less  when  they  work  for  thero- 
MiTM,  than  when  tltey  work  fur  other  pMplt. 
A  poor  independent  workman  will  generally 
he  more  industrious  than  even  a  juurc.i  yiu;m 
who  worb  by  the  piece.  The  one  enjoys  the 
whtile  produce  of  his  own  industry,  die  other 
•ham  it  with  his  master.  The  one,  in  " 
nyainte  independent  state,  is  less  liable 
llie  temptation'  of  bad  company,  which, 
large  manufactories,  so  frequently  ruin  the 
(dutiU  of  the  other.      The  superiority  of    ' 


be  still  greater.     Cheap  yea. 

the   proportion  of   independent    workman   t 

journeymen   and   servants   of  all   kinds,   an. 

r  of  great  knowledge  and 
ingenuity,  Mr  Messauee,  receiver  of  the  tail- 
the  election  of  St  Etienne,   endeavours 


nd  val. 

woollens,  carried  on  at 
>ther  of  silk, 
liich  eiltnd  dirougb  the  whole  ge. 
of  Rouen.  It  appears  from  his  ac- 
count, which  is  copied  from  the  registers  d( 
the  public  offices,  that  Die  quantity  and  value 
goods  made  in  all  those  Ihroe  rnanufsc- 
las  generally  been  greater  in  cheap  than 
r  yean,  and  tliat  it  has  always  lieen 
greatest  in  the  clienpe-l,  and  least  in  the  dear. 
■      m      All  the  f 

[fnctures,  or  which,  though  Uieir  produce 
may  vary  mmewbal  from  year  to  year,  are,  up- 
going   backwards   nor 

The  manufacture  of  linen  in  Scotland,  and 
the  West  Riding  oJ 

Yorkshire,  are  growing  manufactures,  of  which 
the  produce  is  gene  rally,   though   w' ' 

variations,  in. -leasing  inuli  in  q,iulitir 
lue.     Upon  i 


lich  hi 

produce,  1  have  not  been  able  to  observe  that     i 

wiili  tire  dearness  or  ehcflpncus  of  the  sensons.,J 
In  1740,  a  yeai  of  great  scarcity,  both  manu- 
laci Li ris.  indeed,  appear  to  have  declined  very 
cnnsiderably.  Bui  in  1758,  anolher  year  or 
great  scarcity,  the  Scotch  man  n  fact  urea  made 
mure  than  ordinary  advances.  The  Yorkshire 
tnanufacture,  indeed,  declined,  and  its  pro- 
duce  did  not  rise  to  wliai  it  had  been  in  1755, 
till  176G,  after  the  repeal  of  the  American 
stamp  act.  In  that  and  the  following  year, 
it  greatly  eiceeded  what  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore,  and  it   has   continued   to   advance  ever 
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labourers.  The  women  return  to  their  pa- 
rents, and  commonly  epin,  in  order  to  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Even  the  independent  workmen  do  not  always 
work  for  public  sale,  but  are  employed  by 
some  of  their  neighbours  in  manufactures  for 
family  use.  The  produce  of  their  labour, 
therefore,  frequently  makes  no  figure  in  those 
public  registers,  of  which  the  records  are  some- 
times published  with  so  much  parade,  and 
from  which  our  merchants  and  manufacturers 
would  often  vainly  pretend  to  announce  the 
prosperity  or  declension  of  the  greatest  em- 
pires. 

riiough  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour 
not  only  do  not  always  correspond  with  those 
in  the  price  of  provisions,  but  are  frequently 
quite  opposite,  we  must  not,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  price  of  provisions  has 
'  no  influence  upon  that  of  labour.  The  money 
price  of  labour  is  necessarily  regulated  by  two 
circumstances;  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life.  The  demand  for  labour,  according  as 
it  happens  to  be  increasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining, or  to  require  an  increasing,  station- 
ary, or  declining  population,  determines  the 
quantities  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
of  life  which  must  be  given  to  the  labourer ; 
and  the  money  price  of  labour  is  determined 
by  what  is  requisite  for  purchasing  this  quan- 
,  tity.  Though  the  money  price  of  labour, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  high  where  the  price 
of  provisions  is  low,  it  would  be  still  higher, 
the  demand  continuing  the  same,  if  the  price 
of  provisions  was  high. 

It  is  because  the  demand  for  labour  in- 
creases in  years  of  sudden  and  extraordinary 
plenty,  and  diminishes  in  those  of  sudden  and 
extraordinary  scarcity,  that  the  money  price  of 
labour  sometimes  rises  in  the  one,  and  sinks 
in  the  other. 

In  a  year  of  sudden  and  extraordinary  plen- 
ty, there  are  funds  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
the  employers  of  industry,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain and  employ  a  greater  number  of  industri- 
ous people  than  had  been  employed  the  year 
before ;  and  this  extraordinary  number  cannot 
always  be  had.  Those  masters,  therefore,  who 
want  more  workmen,  bid  against  one  another, 
in  order  to  get  them,  which  sometimes  raises 
both  the  real  and  the  money  price  of  their  la- 
bour. 

The  contrary  of  this  happens  m  a  year  of 
sudden  and  extraordinary  scarcity.  The  funds 
destined  for  employing  industry  are  less  than 
they  had  been  the  year  before.  A  consider- 
able number  of  people  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, who  bid  one  against  another,  in  or- 
der to  get  it,  which  sometimes  lowers  both  the 
real  and  the  money  price  of  labour.  In  1740, 
a  year  of  extraordinary  scarcity,  many  people 
were  willing  to  work  for  bare  subsistence.  In 
the  succeeding  years  of  plenty,  it  was  more 
dificiilt  to  get  labourers  and  servants  ) 


The  scarcity  of  a  dear  year,  by  diminishing 
the  demand  for  labour,  tends  to  lower  it* 
price,  as  the  high  price  of  provisions  tends  tc 
raise  it  The  plenty  of  a  cheap  year,  on  tbe 
contrary,  by  increasing  the  demand,  tends  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  as  the  cheapness  of 
provisions  tends  to  lower  it.  In  the  ordinary 
variations  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  those 
two  opposite  causes  seem  to  counterbalance 
one  another,  which  is  probably,  in  part,  the 
reason  why  the  wages  of  labour  are  every- 
where so  much  more  steady  and  permanent 
than  the  price  of  provisions.  v 

The  increase  in  the  wages  of  labour  neces-  I 
sarily  increases  the  price  of  many  commodi- 
ties, by  increasing  that  part  of  it  which  rosolvei  / 
itself  into  wages,  and  so  far  tends  to  diminish  j 
their  consumption,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  j 
The  same  cause,  however,   which  raises  the' 
wages  of  labour,  the  increase  of  stock,  tends] 
to  increase  its  productive  powers,  and  to  mak 
a  smaller  quantity  of  labour  produce  a  _ 
quantity  of  work.     The  owner  of  the  stoci 
which  employs  a  great  number  of  labourers  \ 
necessarily  endeavours,  for  his  own  advantage, 
to  make  such  a  proper  division  and  distribu- 
tion of  employment,  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  pos- 
sible.     For  the  same  reason,  he  endeavours  to/ 
supply  them  with  the  best  machmeiy  which 
either  he  or  they  can  think  of.      What  takes 
place   among  the  labourers  in   a   particular 
workhouse,  takes  place,  for  the  same  reason, 
among  those  of  a  great  society.     The  greater 
their  number,  the  more  they  naturally  divide  - 
themselves  into  different  classes  and  subdivi- 
sions of  employments.     More  heads  are  oc- 
cupied in  inventing  the  most  proper  machinery 
for  executing  the  work  of  each,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  more  likely  to  be  invented.      There 
are  many  commodities,  therefore,  which,  in 
consequence  of  these  improvements,  come  to 
be  produced  by  so  much  less  labour  than  be- 
fore, that  the  increase  of  its  price  is  more  than 
compensated  by  the  diminution  of  its  quantity. 

Notes  10,  11. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  THE  PROFITS  OF  STOCK. 

THE  rise  and  fall  in  the  profits  of  stock  de- 
pend upon  the  same  causes  with  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  the  increasing  of 
declining  state  of  the  wealth  of  the  society; 
but  those  causes  affect  the  one  and  the  other 
very  differently. 

The  increase  of  stock,  which  raises  wages, 
tends  to  lower  profit  When  the  stocks  of 
many  rich  merchants  are  turned  ii.to  the  same 
trade,  their  mutual  competition  naturally  tends 
to  lo* ci  its  profit;  and  when  there  is  a  like 


done  with  regard  to  the  profits  of  slock.  Pro- 
fit is  to  very  fluctuating,  that  the  person  who 
carries  on  a  particular  trade,  cannot  always 
tell  you  himself  wlmt  is  the  average  of  his  an- 
nual profit.  It  is  affected,  not  only  by  every 
variation  of  price  in  the  commodities  which 
he  deals  in,  but  by  The  good  or  bad  fortune 
both  of  his  rivals  anil  of  his  customers,  and  by 
a  thousand  other  accidents,  to  which  goods, 
when  carried  either  by  sea  or  by  land,  or  even 
when  stored   in  a  warehouse,   are  liable.      It 

but  from  tiny  to  day,  and  almost  from  hour  to 
boor.  To  ascertain  what  is  the  average  pro- 
fit of  all  die  different  trades  carried  on  in  a 
great  kingdom,  must  lie  much  more  difficult; 
and  to  judge  of  what  it  may  have  been  ror- 
merly,  or  in  reniute  periods  of  time,  with  any 
degree  of  precision,  must  lie  altogether  impos- 

Hut  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  deter- 
mine, with  any  degree  of  precision,  what  are 
or  were  the  average  profits  of  stock,  either  in 
the  present  or  in  ai.cient  times,  some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  them  from  the  intcicst  of 
money.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  malim, 
that  wherever  a  great  deal  can  he  made  by  the 
use  of  money,  a  great  deal  will  commonly  he 
given  for  the  use  of  it;  and  that,  wherever 
little  can  he  made  by  It,  less  will  commonly 
he    given    lor  it.       Accordingly,   dierefore,    as 


u-u;d  ii 


rkel  n 


!  of  int. 


tared  that  tin-  ordinary 
profits  of  stock  must  vary  widi  it,  must  sink 
&s  it  sinks,  and  rise  ns  it  rises.  The  progress 
of  interest,  therefore,  may  lead  us  lo  form 
some  notion  of  the  progress  of  profit. 

By  the  37th  of  Henry  V11I.  all  interest 
above  ten  per  cent,  was  declared  unlawful. 
More,  It  seems,  had  sometimes  been  taken  he- 
Cm.-  ihat.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  reli- 
giuus  leal  prohibited  all  interest.  This  pro- 
hibition, however,  like  all  others  of  the  same 
kind,  is  said  to  have  produced  no  effect,  and 
probably  rather  inonafd  'ban  diminished  the 
evil  of  usury.  The  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  reviled  by  die  13th  of  Elisabeth,  cap.  fi. 
■  nil  ten  per  cent,  continued  lo  be  the  legal 
rtt*  of  interest  till  the  21st  of  James  I.  when 
it  was  restricted  to  eight  per  cent.  It  was  re- 
duced to  til  per  cent,  toon  after  the  Restor- 
ation, ami  lv  (he  1 2th  of  Queen  Anne,  to  five 


rather  above  than  below  the  rr 
fore  the  late  war,    the  govt 

people  of  good  credit 
in  tne  capital,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
limgdiiiu.  at  three  and  admit,  four,  and  four 
:md  ti-1  uidf  per  cent. 

Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  wealth 
ami  rorenue  of  the  country  have  been  conti- 
[lu.illy  advancing,   and  in  the  course  of  dicir 

I j re:.*,  their  |':io:  seem*  ri.lliei"  to  have  been 

gradually  accelerated  than  retarded.  They 
set-in  ri.it  mily  to  have  been  going  on,  but  to 
have  been  go'ing  on  faster  and  faster.      The 

ing  during  the  -./line  period,  and,  in  die  great- 
er part  of  the  ilid'crvni  branches  of  trade  and 
manufacture!,  the  proflts  of  stock  have  been 

It  generally  requires  a  .■.-renter  stock  lo 
earry  on  any  sort  of  trade  in  a  great  town 
than  in  a  country  village.  The  greet  slocks 
employed  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and  the 
number  (if  rich  competitors,  generally  reduce 
the  rate  of  profit  in  the  former  below  what  il 
is  in  die  Utter.  But  the  wages  of  labour  are 
generally  higher  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village.  In  a  [tithing  town,  the  peo- 
ple wl i,i  luvc  gre.it  slocks  to  employ,  lieijueul- 
Iv  caiiiuit  get  the  number  of  workmen  they 
"nut,  ami  therefore  hid  against  one  anolher, 
in  order  to  get  as  many  as  they  can,  which 
raises  the  wages  (if  I  alum  r,  and  lower*  the  pro- 
fits of  stock.  In  die  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  there  is  frequently  not  slock  suvH- 
cictlT  to  em  pi  o\  id]  die  peOjilc,  ulio  tlielllure 
I, id  .._',diisi  one  anolher,  in  order  to  get  em- 
ployment, which  limcrs  the  wages  of  labour, 
end  raises  the  profits  of  stock. 

In  Scotland,  though  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
tend i-  die  same  as  in  England,  die  market 
rather  higher.    People  of  the  best  ere* 


dii  d 


scldou 


row  under  five 


in  Edinburgh  give  four 
per  cent,  upon  their  promissory-notes,  of 
which  payment,  either  in  cholc  or  in  pari, 
may  be  demanded  at  pleasure.  Private  bank- 
ers in  London  give  no  interest  for  the  money 
which  is  deposited  with  them.      There  are  few 


diiili 


Scotland  than  in  England, 
The  common  rate  of  profit,  tberefbra,  musi 
be  somewhat  greater.  The  wages  of  labour, 
it  lias  already  been  observed,  are  lower  hi 
Scotland  than  in  England.    The  country,  too, 


_»ly   , 


,     but    tl 
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10  llie  fiftieth  pent! 
teat.  In  1 7  24.  it 
penny,  or  to  three 
1725,   i 


In 


;o  five  per  cent.  In  1766,  during 
tlit  administration  of  Mr  Lnvcrdy,  it  «as  re- 
duced to  the  twenty-fifth  penny,  or  to  lour 
per  cent  The  Abbe  Terrny  raised  it  after- 
wards to  the  old  rite  of  live  per  cent.  The 
suppmed  purpose  cf  many  of  those  violent  re- 
ductions of  interest  was  to  prepare  tlie  way 
for  reducing  tlmt  of  the  public  debts;  a  pur- 
France  is,  perhaps,  in  the  present  time*,  not 
so  r.ch  a  country  as  ['Inv-land  ;  and  tlnni-li 
.he  legal  rule  of  interest  has  in  France  fre- 
quently been  lower  than  in  England,  the 
market  rate  has  generally  been  higher;  for 
there,  as  in  other  countries,  ihey  have  several 
rery  safe  and  i.a-v  mi  tliuil-,  '•{'  e\:iilin._'  ihe  law. 
The  profits  of  trade,  I  have  been  assured  by 
British  merchants  who  had  traded  in  bodi 
countries,  are  higiier  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  upon  lids  account, 
that  many  British  subjects  chose  rather  to  em- 
ploy their  capitals  in  a  country  where  trade  is 
in  disgrace,  than  in  one  where  it  is  highly  in- 
spected. The  wages  of  labour  are  lower  in 
France  than  in  England.  When  tob  Bo  li-um 
Scotland  to  Filmland,  the  dillereiice  which  you 
may  remark  between  the  dress  and  comite- 
nanc*  of  the  common  people  in  the  one  coun- 
try and  in  the  other,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
Uhwi  in  their  condition.  The  contrast 
is  still  greater  when  you  return  from  France. 
France,  though  no  doubt  a  richer  country 
than  Scotland,  seems  not  to  be  going  forward 
so  fast       " 


cays,  though   the  diminution   of  profit  i- 

inral  effect  of  its  prosju-rity.  or  of  a  gri 

ek  being  employed  in  it  than  before.    Dm 

j  the  late  war,  the  Dutch  gained  the  who 

carrying  trade  of  France,  of  which  the?  sti 

retain  a  very  large  share.      The  great  prop* 

ty  which   they   pontes   Itnth    in    French    ar 

English  funds,  about  forty  millions,   it  is  vii 

in  tlie  latter   (in  which,   1  suspect,  hnwnrc 

there  is  a  considerable  eia^geration).  the  gtv 

sums   which  they   lend  to  private   people,  hi 

countries  where  tlie  rate  of  ; 

iloubt  demonstrate  tlie  redundancy  of  till 
stock,  or  that  it  has  increased  beyond  wli 
tlicv  ran  employ  with  tolerable  profit  in  tl 
proper  business  of  their  own  country  ;  b 
they  du  not  demonstrate  that  that  business  h 
decreased.  As  the  capital  of  a  private  ma 
though  acquired  by  a  particular  trade,  r» 
increase  beyond  what  he  can  employ  in  it,  ai 

likewise  the  cauiial  of  a  great  nation. 

In  our  North  American  and  West  Indian 
colonies,  not  only  the  wages  of  labour,  but  ti 
interest  of  money,  and  consequently  tlie  pri 
fits  of  stock,  are  higher  than  in  England.  1 
tin- dilll-ieut  colonies,  both  tlie  legal   and  ti 

percent.      High   wages  of  laliour  and   big 
profits  of  stock,  however,  arc  things,  pert 
which  scarce   ever  go  together,  eiccpt  in 


Hory, 


always,  lor  some  tim 
i  in  proportion  to  the  e 
1  more  underpcopled  ir 


opinion  in  the  country,  that  it  is  f 
wards;  an  opinion  which   I  apprcl: 
founded,    even    with    regard    to  F 
which  nobody  can  possibly  entertain  with   re- 
gard  to  Scotland,   who  sees  the  country  now 


,„r  is  in. 


losnw  it  twenty  or  tinny  yea 
province  of  Holland,  on 
n  proportion  to  the  extent  o: 
id  the  number  of  its  people, 
r  than  England.   Tlie  gove 


c  people  of 
good  credit  at  three.  The  wages  of  labour 
are  said  to  be  higher  in  Holland  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Dutch,  it  is  well  known,  trade 
upon  lower  profits  than  any  people  in  Eu- 
rope* Tlie  trade  of  Holland,  ii  lias  been  pre- 
tended by  some  people,  is  decaying,  and  it 
tnay  perhaps  be  true  that  some  particular 
branches  of  it  are  so;  but  these  ayraJMOM 
win  to  indicate  sufficiently  thai  there  is  no 
general  decay.    When  profii  diminishes  un-r- 


porriun  n. 

greater  part  of  tidier  countries.  They  leave  m 

land  than  they  have  stock  to  cultivai 

they  have,  therefore,  is  applied  to  the  cultiva 

tion  only  of  what  is  most  fertile  and  1,1 

vnnrnblv  shunted,  the  land  near  the  sea 

and    along    tlie    banks    of    navigable 

Such  land,  too,  is  frequently  purchased  at 

price  helnw  the  value  even  of  its  natural  p 

duce.      Stock   employed  in  the  purchase  i 

improvement  of  such  lands,  must  yield  a  Yi 

large  profit,  and,  consequently,  afford  tc 

a  very  large  interest.      Its  rn_ '  ' 

in  so  profitable   an    employment 

planter  to  increase  the  number  i 

faster  than  he  can  find   them   in  i 

ment.      Those  whom  he  can  find,   therefore 

are   very  liberally  rewarded. 

increa-.es,  the  profits  nf  stock  gradually  dinii 

nish.      When  the  most  fertile  and  liest  situa 

ted  lands  have  been  all  occupied,    less  pro* 

can  he  made  by  the  cultivation  of  what  is  ' 

I'eriur  bulli  in  soil  and  situation,    and    less 

teres!  can  be  afforded   for  ihr-  stock  which  i» 

so  employed.      In  die  greater  part  of  oi 

Ionic-,,   nccordinglv.   both   the    legal  and  tin 

market  rale  of  interest  have  be.-i 

abb  reduced  during  Hie  course  of 
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117.  As  riches,  improvement,  and  uopu- 
Imion,  have  imra—d,  interest  has  declined. 
The  wages  of  labour  do  no!  rink  with  the  pro- 
litsof  stock.  The  demand  for  labour  increases 
with  the  increase  of  stock,  whatever  be  its 
profits  ;  and  after  these  are  diminished,  stock 
may  not  only  continue  10  increase,  but  to  in- 
crease much  faster  tlian  before,     [t  is  with  in. 

acquisition  of  riches,  as  with  industrious  indi- 
viduals. A  great  stock,  though  with  small 
profits,  generally  inerea-.es  faster  than  a  small 
slock  with  great  profits,  Money,  says  the  pro- 
verb,  makes  money.  When  you  hare  got  a 
little,  it  is  often  easy  to  get  more.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  rc!  that  little.  The  connection 
between  the  increase  of  stuck  and  that  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  the  demand  for  useful  labour, 
has  partly  been  explained  already,  but  will  he 
explained  more  fully  hereafter,  in  treating  of 
the  accumulation  of  stock. 

branches  of  trade,  may  sometimes  raise  tin; 
prulits  of  stock,  and  with  ili.-m  the  interest  of 
money,  even  in  a  country  which  is 
eancing  in  lie  acquisition  of  richi 
stock  of  the  countrv,  not  being  suffi 
the  whole  accession  of  business  which 
qui--i  lions  present  to  the  di  Decent  people  among 
whom  it  is  divided,  is  applied  to  those  parti- 
,  lllar  branches  only  which  a  lb  it.  I  the  ■":■  ;j  I  n.  ■  t 
profit.  Part  of  what  had  before  been  cmplu 
I'd  ill  other  trades,  is  liuiupiliff  wiihdrai 
from  llirm,  and  turned  into  some  of  the  new 
and  more  profitable  ones.  In  all  those  old 
trades,  therefore,  the  rompetitiun  comes  to  be 
less  than  before.  The  market  comes  to  bi 
leas  fully  supplied  with  man;  milium  sort 
of  goods.  Their  price  necessarily  rises  mor 
01  less,  and  yields  a  greater  profit  to  those  win 
deal  in  diem,  who  can,  therefore,  afford  t< 
borrow  at  a  higher  interest.  For  some  tim 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  not  onl; 
private  people  of  the  best  credit,  but  some  o 
the  greatest  companies  in  London,  commonly 
horrowed  at  five  per  cent,  who,  before  ilii'. 
had  not  been  used  10  pav  more  than  four,  and 
lour  and  a  half  per  cent."  The  great  oceessior 
IhhIi  of  territory  and  trade  by  our  acquisition! 
in  Elwtfj  Am.TH'ii  anrl  tin-  Wot  Indies,  wii 
sufficiently  account  fur  this,  without  suppos- 
ing any  diminotion  in  the  capital  stock  of  thi 
society.  So  great  an  accession  of  new  busi- 
ness to  l>e  carried  on  by  the  old  stock,  must 
necessarily  have  diminished  the  quantity 
pluyed  in  a  great  number  of  particular  brai 
es,  in  triad*  the  competition  being  less, 
pruiit-  ml  Jiave  been  greater.      I  ihill  licre- 


mscquently  the  interest  of  nioin'y. 
By  the  wages  of  labour  being  lowered,  th< 
mers  of  what  stock  remains  in  die  societ) 
.it  bring  their  goods  at  less  expense  to  mar. 
•t  than  before  ;  and  less  stock  being  employ. 
I  in  supplying  (be  marVpt  than  liefore,  they 
111  sell  tbem  dearer.      Their  goods  cost  them 
ss,  and  they  get  more  for  them.     Their  pro. 
firs,  therefore,  being  augmented  at  botli  eids, 
lord    a   large    interest.       The   grcif 
suddenly  and  so  easily  acquired  ill 
Bengal  and  the  oilier    llritish  settlements  in 
may  satisfy  us,   that  as  the 
"Jji~  of  labour  are  very  low,  so  the  profits  of 
stock  ure  very  hie;h  in  those  ruined  cunn  tries. 
The   interest  of  money  is  proportionally  so. 
In    Bengal,    money  is  frequently   lent  (s  the 
ers  at  fortv,  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent,  ami 
uccceding  crop  is  mortgaged  for  the  pay. 
t.      As  the  profits  which  can  offorii  such 
itercst  must  cat  up  almost  the  whole  rent 
of  the  landlord,  so  such  enormous  usury  must 
op   the  greater  part  of  those 
profits.     Before  the  fall  of  the  Ifoman  repub- 
iry  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have 
been  common  in  the  provinces,  under  the  ruin- 
administration  of  their  proconsuls;      The 
virtuous    Brutus    lent    money  in    Cyprus    at 
ei.-lii-  o.l-fortv  per  cent,  as  we  learn  front  the 
letters  of  Cicero. 

In  a  country  which  hud  acquired  that  full 
complement  of  tubes  which  the  nature  of  its 
soil  and  climate,  and  its  situation  with  respect 
to  ruber  countries,  allowed  It  in  acquire,  which 
eo old.  therefore,  advance  no  further,  tmd 
which  was  not  going  Imck wards,  both  the 
wages  of  labour  rind  I  he  profits  of  stork  would 
probably  be  very  low.  In  a  country  fully 
peopled  iii  proportion  10  what  either  its  terri- 
toiy  could  maintain,  or  lis  stock  employ,  the 
competition  for  employment  would  necessarily 
be  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  wages  of  Inborn 
to  wbal  was  barely  sullicLelll  10  keep  up  tut 
number  of  labourers,  and  the  country  being 
already  fully  peopled,  that  number  could  no-  ' 
ver  be  augmented.  In  a  country  fully  stock- 
ed In  proportion  111  all  the  business  It  had  to 
transact,  as  great  a  quantity  of  stock  would 
he  employed  ill  every  pnniiul.ir  branch  as  the 
nature  ami  extent  of  the  trade  wo  ild  admit. 
The  competition,  iherefort-,  would  everywhere 


,-.  lOwM 


■•-ihlc. 


ably, 


laps,  no  country  bos  ever  yet  Br- 
it this  degree  of  opulence.  China  seems 
c  been  long  stationary,  and  had,  prob- 
oiig  ago  acquired  that  full  complement 


wliirb  dispuse  tne  to  believe  that  the  capital  of  its  laws  and  institutions.  But  this  com- 
stuck  of  Great  Britain  was  not  diminished,  ■  plement  may  be  much  inferior  to  what,  with 
MM  by  the  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war.  other  laws  and  Institutions,  the  nature  of  its 
The  diminution  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation,  might  admit  of 
•neiety,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  the  main.  A  country  which  ncgtBCtl  or  de. pises  foreign 
tcnancT  of  industry,  Uv'Wt,  as  >t  lowers  ihe  commerce,    and    which  admits   the  vessels  of 
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foreign  nations  into  one  or  two  of  its  ports  on- 
ly, cannot  transact  the  same  quantity  of  busi- 
\j  ness  which  it  might  do  with  different  laws 
uid  institutions.  In  a  country,  too,  where, 
(hough  the  rich,  or  the  owners  of  large  capi- 
tals, enjoy  a  good  deal  of  security,  the  poor, 
or  the  owners  of  small  capitals,  enjoy  scarce 
any,  but  are  liable,  under  the  pretence  of  jus- 
tice, to  be  pillaged  and  plundered  at  any  time 
by  the  inferior  mandarins,  the  quantity  of 
stock  employed  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
business  transacted  within  it,  can  never  be 
equal  to  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
business  might  admit.  In  every  different 
branch,  the  oppression  of  the  poor  must  esta- 
blish the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who,  by  en- 
giossing  the  whole  trade  to  themselves,  will 
be  able  to  make  very  large  profits.  Twelve 
per  cent  accordingly,  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
mon interest  of  money  in  China,  and  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  stock  must  be  sufficient  to 
afford  this  large  interest. 

A  defect  in  the  law  may  sometimes  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  considerably  above  what 
the  condition  of  the  country,  as  to  wealth  or 
poverty,  would  require.  When  the  law  does 
not  enforce  the  performance  of  contracts,  it 
puts  all  borrowers  nearly  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing with  bankrupts,  or  people  of  doubtful 
credit,  in  better  regulated  countries.  The  un- 
certainty of  recovering  his  money  makes  the 
lender  exact  the  same  usurious  interest  which 
is  usually  required  from  bankrupts.  Among 
the  barbarous  nations  who  overran  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  perfor- 
mance of  contracts  was  left  for  many  ages  to 
the  faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  The 
courts  of  justice  of  their  kings  seldom  inter- 
meddled in  it.  The  high  rate  of  interest 
which  took  place  in  those  ancient  times,  may, 
perhaps,  be  partly  accounted  for  from  this 
cause. 

When  the  law  prohibits  interest  altogether, 
it  does  not  prevent  it.  Many  people  must 
borrow,  and  nobody  will  lend  without  such  a 
consideration  for  the  use  of  their  money  as  is 
suitable,  not  only  to  what  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  it,  but  to  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
evading  the  law.  The  high  rate  of  interest 
among  all  Mahometan  nations  is  accounted  for 
by  M.  Montesquieu,  not  from  their  poverty, 
but  partly  from  this,  and  partly  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  recovering  the  money. 

The  lowest  ordinary  rate  of  profit  must  al- 
ways be  something  more  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  occasional  losses  to 
which  every  employment  of  stock  is  exposed. 
It  is  this  surplus  only  which  is  neat  or  clear 
profit.  What  is  called  gross  profit,  compre- 
hends frequently  not  only  this  surplus,  but 
what  is  retained  for  compensating  such  extra- 
ordinary losses.  The  interest  which  the  bor- 
rower can  afford  to  pay  is  in  proportion  to  the 
clear  profit  only. 

The  lowest  ordinary  ratt>  of  interest  must  | 


in  the  same  manner,  be  something  more  thac 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  occasional  lossee 
to  which  lending,  even  with  tolerable  pru- 
dence, is  exposed.  Were  it  not,  mere  charity 
or  friendship  could  be  the  only  motives  foi 
lending. 

In  a  country  which  had  acquired  its  full 
complement  of  riches,  where,  in  every  parti- 
cular branch  of  business,  there  was  the  great- 
est quantity  of  stock  that  could  be  employed 
in  it,  as  the  ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  would 
be  very  small,  so  the  usual  market  rate  of  in- 
terest which  could  be  afforded  out  of  it  would 
be  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
but  the  very  wealthiest  people  to  live  upon 
the  interest  of  their  money.  All  people  of 
small  or  middling  fortunes  would  be  obliged 
to  superintend  themselves  the  employment  of 
their  own  stocks.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
almost  every  man  should  be  a  man  of  business, 
or  engage  in.  some  sort  of  trade.  The  pro- 
vince of  Holland  seems  to  be  approaching 
near  to  this  state.  It  is  there  unfashionable 
not  to  be  a  man  of  business.  Necessity 
makes  it  usual  for  almost  every  man  to  be  so, 
and  custom  everywhere  regulates  fashion.  .As 
it  is  ridiculous  not  to  dress,  so  is  it,  in  some 
measure,  not  to  be  employed  like  other  people* 
As  a  man  of  a  civil  profession  seems  awkward 
in  a  camp  or  a  garrison,  and  is  even  in  some 
danger  of  being  despised  there,  so  does  an 
idle  man  among  men  of  business. 

The  highest  opdinary  rate  of  profit  may  be 
such  as,  in  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of 
commodities,  eats  up  the  whole  of  what  should 
go  to  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  leaves  only 
what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  prepar- 
ing and  bringing  them  to  market,  according 
to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  labour  can  any- 
where be  paid,  the  bare  subsistence  of  the  la- 
bourer. *  The  workman  must  always  have 
been  fed  in  some  way  or  other  while  he  was 
about  the  work,  but  the  landlord  may  not  al- 
ways have  been  paid.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  which  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
Company  carry  on  in  Bengal  may  not,  per-. 
haps,  be  very  far  from  this  rate. 

The  proportion  which  the  usual  market 
rate  of  interest  ought  to  bear  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  clear  profit,  necessarily  varies  as  profit 
rises  or  falls.  Double  interest  is  in  Great 
Britain  reckoned  what  the  merchants  call' a 
good,  moderate,  reasonable  profit;  terms 
which,  I  apprehend,  mean  no  more  than  a 
common  and  usual  profit.  In  a  country  where 
the  ordinary  rate  of  clear  profit  is  eight  ic 
ten  per  cent,  it  may  be  reasonable  that  one 
half  of  it  should  go  to  interest,  wherever  busi. 
ness  is  carried  on  with  borrowed  money.  The 
stock  is  at  the  risk  of  the  borrower,  who,  as  it 
were,  insures  it  to  the  lender;  and  four  or  five 
per  cent,  may,  in  the  greater  part  of  trades, 
be  both  a  sufficient  profit  upon  the  risk  of 
this  insurance,  and  a  sufficient  recouipence  for 
the  trouble  of  employing  the  stock.      But  tha 


might  no!  be  the  same  i 

ordinary  Rite  of  profit  was  either  a  good  deal 

gooci  deal  loner,  one  half  of  it,  perhaps,  could 
not  be  afforded  fur  interest ;  and  moie  might 
be  afforded  if  it  wore  a  good  deal  higher. 

riches,  the  low  i-iit,'  of  prafil  may,  in  the  price 
uf  many  commodities,   compensate   the   high 

to  sell  as  cheap  as  their  less  thriving  neigh- 
Ijours,  among  whom  the  wages  of  labour  may 

In  reality,  high  profits  tend  much  more  to 
nise  the  price  of  work  than  high  wages.  If, 
in  the  linen  manufacture,  for  example,  the 
wages  of  the  different  working  people,  the  flax- 
dressers,  the  spinners,  the  weavers,  &c.  should 
a'l  at  1 E it'ti i  be  advanced  twopence  a-day,  it 
would  he  necessary  to  heighten  the  price  of  a 

equal  to  the  number  of  people  that  had  been 
employed  ahout  it,  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  days  during  which  they  had  been  so  em- 
ployed. Tint  pan  of  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity which  resolved  itself  into  the  wages, 
would,  through  all  the  different  stages  of  the 

lion  to  this  rise  of  wages.  But  if  the  profits 
of  all  the  different  employers  of  those  work- 
ing people  should  be  raised  five  per  cent,  that 
part  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  which  re- 
solved itself  into  profit  would,  through  all  the 

geometrical  proportion  to  tills  rise  of  profit. 
The  employer  of  the  flax-dressers  would,  in 
selling  his  flax,  require  an  additional  five  per 
rent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  material* 
and  wages  which  he  advanced  to  his  workmen. 
The  employer  of  the  spinners  would  require 
an  additional  five  per  cent,  both  upou  the  ad- 
vanced price  of  the  flax,  and  upon  the  wages 
of  the  spinners.      And  the  employer  of  the 

both   upon  the  advanced  price  of    the  linen- 
yarn,  and  upon  the  wages  of  the  weavers.    In 
modifies,   the  rise  of 
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illation    of  debt. 
The  rise  of  profit  operates  like  compound  in- 

turers  complain  much  of  the  bad  effects  of 
high  wages  in  raising  the  price,  and  thereby 
lessening  the  sale  of  their  goods,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  They  saj  nothing  concerning 
the  had  effects  of  high  profits  ;  they  are  silent 
niili  rcenrd  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  their 
ii  complain  only  of  those  of 
jiher  people.     Note  13. 


o  neighbourhood, 
continually  teltd- 


The  whole  of  the  advai 
ages  of  the  different  employ 
and  stock,  must,  in  the  sa 
he  either  perfectly  cipial,  t 
in g  to  equality.  If,  in  the  same  neighuour-l 
ho:'!].  tliL-re  was  any  employment  evidently 
either  more  or  less  advantageous  than  the  rest,' 
so  many  people  would  crowd  into  it  in  the  one! 
many  would  desert  it  in  the  other,  \ 


ili„l 


image 
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if  other  employments.  This,  at  leasJ^J 
would  be  the  case  in  a  society  where  things 
were  left  to  follow  their  natural  course,  where 
there  wns  |".-'f:C[  lihcrry,and  where  ever  v  nun 
",is  ]'i  rlicllv  free1  hoih  lo  choose  what  oceu. 
pinion  he  Thought  proper,  and  to  change  it  as 
often  as  he  thought  proper.  Kitty  man's  in- 
leri.!  would  prompt  him  to  seek  the  advant- 
ageous, and  to  slum  (he  disadvantageous  em. 
ployiuenL 

Pecuniary  wages  and  profit,  indeed,  arc 
ciirywhero  ill  Europe  extreme)}  dillerent,  ac- 
eonujig  it>  the  diflerenl  empleytrieoti  of  labour 
and  stock.  Hot  this  difference  arises,  partly 
from  certain  circumstances  in  the  employ- 
ments themselves,  which,  either  really,  oral 
[e;i-L  in  tile  imagination  of  men,  make  up  fot 
a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and  counter. 
iHihncc  a  great  one  in  others,  and  partly  from 
the  policy  uf  Europe,  which  nowhere  leaves 
tilings  at  perfect  lilK'rty. 

The  particular  consideration  of  those  cir- 
T******"f—*]  and  of  that  policy,  will  divide 
tliis  Chapter  into  two  parts. 


The  five  following  are  the  principal  circum- 
stances which,  so  far  is  1  have  been  able  ta 
observe,  nuke  tip  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain 
in  some  employments,  and  counterbalance  a 
great  one  in  others.  First,  die  sgreeablcness  ' 
or  disagreeablcncss  of  the  employments  ihem- 
selves  j  secondly,  the  easiness  and  cheapness, 
or  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  learning  them  ; 
thirdly,  the  constancy  or  inconstancy  of  em- 
ployment in  them;  fourthly,  the  small  or  great 
trust  which  must  he  reputed  in  those  wl-.o  el. 
crcise  them;  and,  fifthly,  the  probability  ot 
improbability  of  success  in  them.  —- 

First,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  Ihf 
ease  or  hardship,  Ihe  cleanliness  or  dirtiness, 
the  honourablcncss  or  dishonourableness,  ol 
ilic  L-Hiployuicnt.      Thus  in  most  places,  take 

'  lirneyman  weaver,     His  work  is  imirl 
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easier.  A  journeyman  weaver  earns  less  than 
a  journeyman  smith.  His  work  is  not  always 
easier,  but  it  is  much  cleanlier.  A  journey- 
man blacksmith,  though  an  artificer,  seldom 
earns  so  much  in  twelve  hours,  as  a  collier, 
who  is  only  a  labourer,  does  in  eight.  His 
work  is  not  quite  so  dirty,  is  less  dangerous, 
an^l  is  carried  on  in  day-light,  and  above 
ground.  Honour  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
reward  of  all  honourable  professions.  In  point 
of  pecuniary  gain,  all  things  considered,  they 
are  generally  under-recompensed,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  by  and  by.  Disgrace  has 
the  contrary  effect.  The  trade  of  a  butcher 
is  a  brutal  and  an  odious  business  ;  but  it  is 
in  most  places  more  profitable  than  the  great- 
er part  of  common  trades.  The  most  detest- 
able of  all  employments,  that  of  public  execu- 
tioner, is,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
work  done,  better  paid  than  any  common  trade 
whatever. 

Hunting  and  fishing,  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind  in  the  rude  state  of 
society,  become,  in  its  advanced  state,  their 
most  agreeable  amusements,  and  they  pursue 
for  pleasure  what  they  once  followed  from  ne- 
cessity. In  the  advanced  state  of  society, 
therefore,  they  are  all  very  poor  people  who 
follow  as  a  trade,  what  other  people  pursue  as 
a  pastime.  Fishermen  have  been  so  since  the 
"ime  of  Theocritus  •.  A  poacher  is  every- 
where a  very  poor  man  in  Great  Britain.  In 
countries  where  the  rigour  of  the  law  suffers 
no  poachers,  the  licensed  hunter  is  not  in  a 
much  better  condition.  The  natural  taste  for 
those  employments  makes  more  people  follow 
them,  than  can  live  comfortably  by  them;  and 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  proportion  to 
its  quantity,  comes  always  too  cheap  to  mar- 
ket, to  afford  any  thing  but  the  most  scanty 
subsistence  to  the  labourers. 

Disagrccablcness  and  disgrace  affect  the 
profits  of  stock  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  keeper  of  an  km  or 
tavern,  who  is  never  master  of  his  own  house, 
and  who  is  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  every 
drunkard,  exercises  neither  a  very  agreeable 
nor  a  very  creditable  business.  But  there  is 
scarce  any  common  trade  in  which  a  small 
stock  yields  so  great  a  profit 

Secondly,  the  wages  of  labour  vary  with  the 
easiness  and  cheapness,  or  the  difficulty  and 
expense,  of  learning  the  business. 

When  any  expensive  machine  is  erected, 
the  extraordinary  work  to  be  performed  by  it 
before  it  is  worn  out,  it  must  be  expected,  will 
replace  the  capital  laid  out  upon  it,  with  at 
least  the  ordinary  profits.  A  man  educated 
at  the  expense  of  much  labour  and  time  co  any 
of  those  employments  which  require  extraor- 
dinary dexterity  and  skill,  may  be  compared 
to  one  of  those  expensive  macliines.  The 
work  which  he  learns  to  perform,  it  must  be 

*  See  Idyllium  xxt- 


expected,  over  and  above  the  usual  wages  of  j 
common  labour,  will  replace  to  him  the  whole  > 
expense  of  his  education,  with  at  least  the  or-  I 
dinary  profits  of  an  equally  valuable  capitalj 
It  must  do  this  too  in  a  reasonable  time,  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  very  uncertain  duration    O 
of  human  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the    ** 
more  certain  duration  of  the  machine. 

The  difference  between  the  wages  of  skilled  ' 
labour  and  those  of  common  labour,  is  found- 
ed upon  this  principle.  ^ 

The  policy  of  Europe  considers  the  labour 
of  all  mechanics,  artificers,  and  manufacturers, 
as  skilled  labour;  and  that  of  all  country  la- 
bourers as  common  labour.  It  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  of  the  former  to  be  of  a  more  nice 
and  delicate  nature  than  that  of  the  latter.  It 
is  so  perhaps  in  some  cases ;  but  in  the  great- 
er part  it  is  quite  otherwise,  as  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  shew  by  and  by.  The  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Europe,  therefore,  in  order  to  qualify 
any  person  for  exercising  the  one  species  of 
labour*  impose  the  necessity  of  an  apprentice- 
ship, though  with  different  degrees  of  rigour 
in  different  places.  They  leave  the  other  free 
and  open  to  every  body.  During  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  apprenticeship,  the  whole  labour 
of  the  apprentice  belongs  to  his  master.  In 
the  meantime  he  must,  in  many  cases,  bs 
maintained  by  his  parents  or  relations,  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  must  be  clothed  by  them. 
Some  money,  too,  is  commonly  given  to  the 
master  for  teaching  liim  his  trade.  They  who 
cannot  give  money,  give  time,  or  become  bound 
for  more  than  the  usual  number  of  years ;  a 
consideration  which,  though  it  is  not  always 
advantageous  to  the  master,  on  account  of  tlit 
usual  idleness  of  apprentices,  is  always  disad- 
vantageous to  the  apprentice.  In  country  la- 
bour, on  the  contrary,  the  labourer,  while  he 
is  employed  about  the  easier,  learns  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  his  business,  and  his  own  la- 
bour maintains  him  through  all  the  different 
stages  of  his  employment.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  in  Europe  the  wages  of  me- 
chanics, artificers,  and  manufacturers,  should 
be  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  common  la- 
bourers. They  are  so  accordingly,  and  their 
superior  gains  make  them,  in  most  places,  be 
considered  as  a  superior  rank  of  people.  This 
superiority,  however,  is  generally  very  small : 
the  daily  or  weekly  earnings  of  journeymen 
in  the  more  common  sorts  of  manufactures, 
such  as  those  of  plain  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
computed  at  an  average,  are,  in  most  places, 
very  little  more  than  the  day- wages  of  copi.- 
mon  labourers.  Their  employment,  indecd~\ 
is  more  steady  and  unifoim,  and  the  superio-  ! 
rity  of  their  earnings,  taking  the  whole  ycai 
together,  may  be  somewhat  greater.  It  seems 
evidently,  however,  to  be  no  greater  than  what  ,' 
is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  superior  ex-  : 
pense  of  their  education. 

Education  in  the  ingenious  arts  and  in  the 
literal   professions,   is  Mill  more  tedious  and 
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night   to   be    much 
ind  It  is  so  accordingly. 

The  profits  of  stock  seem  tc 
affected  hy  tlie  easiness  or  difficulty  of  le; 
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[lie  different  ways 

I;-  employed  in  great  towns  seem,    in  reality, 
to  be  almost  equally  easy  and  equally  ililln  nil 
■o  learn.      One  brand],   either  of  fo    " 
domestic  trade,   cannot  well  be 
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u    dillcicut 


Tliirdty,    die  wages  of  labc 
occupy  inns  vary  with  ihe  constancy  or  incon- 
stancy of  employment. 

Kmployment  is  much  more  constant  in 
some  trades  than  in  others.  In  the  greater 
part  of  manufactures,  a  journeyman  inny  be 
pretty  sure  of  employment  almiist  every  (lay 
in  the  year  that  he  is  able  lo  work.    A  mason 


liberal ;  masters  from  day  to  day,   i 

I  ■■!■  I...1-,!  ■■:  r.!  !,■:■  ■■!'     i  ;,i:  ,.!■., 
journeymen   tailors,    according!  v,    earn    their 
employed.      All  half-a-crown   a-day,    (hough    eighteen    pence 
Inch  stock  is  common- j  may  be  rerkoned  the  wages  of  common,  la- 
in small  towns  and  eounlry   villages, 
iges  of  journeymen   tailors   frequently 
scarce  equal  those  uf  common  labour  j  but  in 
London  they  are  often  many  weeks  without 
.  TiiplovTiii.'iit,  particularly  during  the  summer. 
When  the  unomtancy   of  employment    i« 
'til  the  hardship,  disagrcwililent'SM, 


u  foul  « 


alher 


mplnvTiieiu.it  all  other  times depends  upon 

liable,  in  consequence,  to  be  frequently  with- 
oul  any.      What  he  earns,  therefore,  while  he 

while  lie  is  idle,  hut  make  him  some  compen- 
sation for  those  anxious  and  desponding  mo- 
ments which  (be  thought  of  so  precarious  ■ 
tituatiun  must  sometimes  occasion.  Where 
die  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of 
manufacturers,  accordingly,  arc  nearly  upon  a 
level  with  the  day-wages  of  common  labuur- 
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illy  from  01 
wages.  Where  common  labourer.;  earn  four 
,ir  live  shillings  a-weck,  masons  anil  hriVklny. 
ers  frequently  earn  seven  and  eight;  where 
the  former  earn  sii,  the  latter  often  earn  nine 
and  (en;  and  where  the  former  earn  nine  and 
ten,  ns  in  London,  the  laller  commonly  earn 
fifteen  and  eighteen.  No  species  of  skilled 
labour,  however,  seem*  more  easy  to  learn 
than  (hut  of  mason-  an. I  bricklayers.  Chair- 
men in  London,  during  the  summer  season, 
are  said  sometimes  to  he  employed  a-  brick- 
layers. The  high  wages  of  those  workmen, 
therefore,  are  not  so  much  the  rCLOmpcncc  nf 
th.-rr  skill,  as  the  compensation  for  the  incon- 
stancy of  their  employment. 

A  house-carpenter  seems  to  exercise  rather 
u  nicer  and  a  more  ingenious  trade  than  a 
mason,  hi  must  places,  however,  for  it  is  no! 
universally  so,  his  day-wages  arc  somewhat 
lower,  lie,  employment,  though  it  depends 
much,  does  not  depend  an  entirely  npuo  the 
occasional  calls  of  his  customers  ;  ami  it  is 
not  liable  to  lie  interrupted  l.v  the  weather. 

When  die  trades  which  generally  nJlbrd 
con-rfanl  employment,  happen  in  a  particular 
place  HOI  to  do  .o,  the  u  agc^  of  (he  "uvklncti 
alwayh  rise  a  good  deal   abet 


of  the  most  common  labour  above 
those  of  the  iiiiu!  skilful  artificers.  A  collier 
w, eking  by  the  piece  is  supposed,  at  New. 
castle,  to  earn  commonly  about  double,  and, 
in  ninny  parts  of  Scotland,  about  three  times, 
1 1  it-  whl'cs  of  common  I  ab.  .nl.  His  high  "ages 
arise  altogether  from  the  hardship,  disagrcc- 
ahlcriess-,  and  dirtiness  of  his  work.  His  cm. 
ployment  may,  upon  most  occasions,  be  an 
constant  as  he  pleases.  The  coal-heavers  in 
London  eiercisc  a  trade  which,  in  hardship, 
dirtirtcss,  and  disagrocableness,  almost  equals 
that  of  Colliers  ■  and,  from  the  unavoidable  ir- 
regularity in  the  arrivals  of  coal-ships,  the 
employment  of  die  greater  part  of  them  is  lie. 
ccssarily  very  inconstant.  If  colliers,  there- 
fore, common! v  earn  double  and  triple  the 
wages  of  common  labour,  it  ought  not  to  seem 
unreasonable  that  coal-heavers  should  some, 
times  earn  four  inti  live  limes  tho=e  wages. 
hi  the  inquiry  made  into  their  condition  a  few 
years  ago,  1  was  found  that,  at  the  rate,  til 
ivhieh  they  were  then  paid,  (hey  could  earn 
from  sir  to  ten  shillings  a-day.  Sin  shilling, 
are  about  four  tinit  s  the  "  ages  of  comttion  la- 
bour in  London;  and,  in  every  particular 
trade,  the  lowest  common  earnings  tnoy  ub. 
ways  be  considered  as  those  of  die  far  greater 
number.  Ilo»  extravagant  snivel' those  earn- 
ings may  appear,  if  they  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient lo  compensate  all  die  disagreeable  cir- 
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great  a  number  of  competitors,  a 
which  has  no  exclusive  privilege,  would 
quickly  reduce  them  lo  a  lower  rate. 

The  constancy  or  inconstancy  ol  employ- 
ment cannot  afiect  die  ordinary  profits  of 
slock  in  any  particular  trade.  Whether  the 
stock  is  or  is  not  constantly  employed,  de. 
pcllds,  not  upon  die  trade,  but  tile  trader. 

Fourthly,  die  wages  of  labour  vary  accord. 
itig  to  the  small  or  great  trust  which  must  be 
reposed  in  the  workmen. 

The  wsgei  of  gohlimilhs  and  jewellers  are 
everywhere  superior  to  liaise  of  many  olhel 
workmen,  not  only  of  equal,  but  of  much 
pcrior  ingenuity,  on  account  of  die  pied 
materials  with  which  the)   arc  entrusted. 
our  health  to  the  physician. 
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fortune,  and  sometimes  uur  life  and  reputa- 
tion, to  the  lawyer  and  attorney.  Such  confi- 
jlence  could  not  safely  be  reposed  in  people  of 
a  very  mean  or  low  condition.  Their  reward 
must  he  such,  therefore,  as  may  give  them 
that  rank  in  the  society  which  so  important  a 
trust  requires.  The  long  time  and  the  great 
expense  which  must  be  laid  out  in  their  edu- 
cation, when  combined  with  this  circumstance, 
necessarily  enhance  still  further  the  price  of 
their  labour. 

When  a  person  employs  only  his  own  stock 
in  trade,  there  is  no  trust;  and  the  credit 
which  he  may  get  from  other  people,  depends, 
uot  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade,  but  upon 
their  opinion  of  his  fortune,  probity  and  pru- 
rience. The  different  rates  of  profit,  therefore, 
in  the  different  branches  of  trade,  cannot  arise 
f  om  the  different  degrees  of  trust  reposed  in 
the  traders. 

Fifthly,  the  wages  of  labour  in  different 
employments  vary  according  to  the  probability 
or  improbabilrty  of  success  in  them. 

The  probability  that  any  particular  person 
shall  ever  be  qualified  for  the  employments 
to  which  he  is  educated,  is  very  different  in 
different  occupations.     In  the  greatest  part  of 
mechanic  trades,  success  is  almost  certain j 
but  very  uncertain  in  the  liberal  professions. 
Put  your  son  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  his  learning  to  make  a  pair  of 
shoes ;  but  send  him  to  study  the  law,  it  as 
at  least  twenty  to  one  if  he  ever  makes  such 
proficiency  as  will  enable  him  to  live  by  the 
business.     In  a  perfectly  fair  lottery,   those 
who  draw  the  prizes  ought  to  gain  all  that  is 
lost  by  those  who  draw  the  blanks.    In  a  pro- 
fession,  where  twenty  fail   for  one  that  suc- 
ceeds, that  one  ought  to  gain  all  that  should 
have  been  gained  by  the  unsuccessful  twenty. 
The  counsellor  at  law,  who,  perhaps,  at  near 
forty  years  of  age,  begins  to  make  something 
by  his  profession,  ought  to  receive  the  retri- 
bution, not  only  of  his  own  so  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive education,  but  of  that  of  more  than 
twenty  others,  who  are  never  likely  to  make 
any  thing  by  it.    How  extravagant  soever  the 
fees  of  counsellors  at  law  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear, their  real  retribution  is  never  equal  <.o 
this.      Compute,  in  any  particular  place,  vhat 
is  likely  to  be  annually  gained,  and  v.  hat  is 
likely  to  be  annually  spent,  by  all  the  differ- 
ent workmen  in  any  common  trade,  such  as 
that  of  shoemakers  or  weavers,  and  you  will 
find  thai  the  former  sum  will  generally  exceed 
the  latter.      But  make  the  same  computation 
with   regard   to  all  the  counsellors  and  stu- 
dents of  law,  in  all  the  different  Inns  of  court, 
and  you  will  find  that  their  annual  gains  bear 
but  a  very  small  proportion  to  their  annual 
expense,  <«ven  though  you  rate  the  former  as 
high,   and  the  latter  as  low,   as  can  well  be 
dune.      The  lottery  of  the  law,   therefore,  is 
very  far  from  being  a  perfectly  fair  lottery  ; 
and  that,  as  well  as  many  other  liberal  and 


honourable  professions,  is,  in  point  of  pecuuL 
ary  gain,  evidently  under-recompensed. 

Those  professions  keep  their  level,  however, 
with  other  occupations ;  and,  notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  all  the  most  generous 
and  liberal  spirits  are  eager  to  crowd  into 
them.  Two  different  causes  contribute  to  re- 
commend them..  First,  the  desire  of  the  re- 
putation which  attends  upon  superior  excel- 
lence in  any  of  them ;  and,  secondly,  the  na- 
tural confidence  which  every  man  has,  more 
or  less,  not  only  in  his  own  abilities,  but  in., 
his  own  good  fortune. 

To  excel  in  any  profession,  in  which  but 
few  arrive  at  mediocrity,  it  is  die  most  de- 
cisive mark  of  what  is  called  genius,  or  supe- 
rior talents.  The  public  admiration  which  at 
tends  upon  such  distinguished  abilities  makes 
always  a  part  of  their  reward ;  a  greater  or 
smaller,  in  proportion  as  it  is  higher  or  lower 
in  degree.  It  makes  a  considerable  part  of 
that  reward  in  the  profession  of  physic ;  a  still 
greater,  perhaps,  in  that  of  law ;  in  poetry 
and  philosophy  it  makes  almost  the  whole. 

There  are  some  very  agreeable  and  beauti- 
ful talents,  of  which  the  possession  commands 
a  certain  sort  of  admiration,  but  of  which  the 
exercise,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  is  considered, 
whether  from  reason  or  prejudice,  as  a  sort  of 
public  prostitution.  The  pecuniary  recom- 
pence,  therefore,  of  those  who  exercise  them 
in  this  manner,  must  be  sufficient,  not  only  to 
pay  for  the  time,  labour,  and  expense  of  ac- 
quiring the  talents,  but  for  the  discredit  which 
attends  the  employment  of  them  as  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  exorbitant  rewards  of 
players,  opera- singers,  opera-dancers,  &c.  are 
founded  upon  those  two  principles ;  the  rarity 
and  beauty  of  the  t&lents,  and  the  discredit  of 
employing  them  in  this  manner.  It  seems 
absurd  at  first  sight,  that  we  should  despise 
their  persons,  and  yet  reward  their  talents  with 
the  most  prjfuse  liberality.  While  we  do  the 
one,  however,  we  must  of  necessity  do  the 
other.  Should  the  public  opinion  or  preju- 
dice ever  alter  with  regard  to  such  occupa- 
tions, their  pecuniary  recompence  would 
4uickly  diminish.  More  people  would  apply 
to  them,  and  the  competition  would  quickly 
reduce  the  price  of  their  labour.  Such  talents, 
though  far  from  being  common,  are  by  no 
means  so  rare  as  imagined.  Many  people 
possess  them  in  great  perfection,  who  disdain 
to  make  this  use  of  them  ;  and  many  more 
are  capable  of  acquiring  them,  if  any  thing 
could  be  made  honourably  by  them. 

The  over-weening  conceit  which  the  greatei 
part  of  men  have  of  their  own  abilities,  is  an 
ancient  evil  remarked  by  the  philosophers  and 
moralists  of  all  ages.  Their  absurd  presump. 
tion  in  their  own  good  fortune  has  been  less 
taken  notice  of.  It  is,  however,  if  possible, 
still  more  universal.  There  is  no  man  living, 
who,  when  in  tolerable  health  and  spirits,  has 
not  some  share  of  it.     The  chance  of  gain  is 


wm.;e>  and  profits,  &*. 


erf,  anil  by  scarce  at. 

health   a.irf   spirits,    valued    more    than    it  is 

worth. 

That  the  chance  of  gain  is  naturally  over- 
valued, we  may  learn  from  the  universal  sue- 
ress  of  lotteries.  The  world  neither  i'ver  saw, 
nor  ever  will  see,  u  perfectly   fair  lottery,  or 

whole  loss;  bemuse  the  undertaker  could 
iroke  nothing  by  it.  In  the  state  lotteries  [he 
tickets  are  really  iiol  worth  tin-  price  which  is 
paid  by  (Ik1  original  siil.-enl'ers,  ami  vet  com- 
monly sell  in  the  market  for  twenty,  thirty, 
and  sometimes  forty  per  cent,  advance.  The 
vain  li.iji.';  of  _-:i:iiii!^  some  <■!'  I  lie  ■■-■.  :l1  [':i/e-: 
is  the  sole  muse  of  this  demand.  The  sober- 
est people  scarce  look  upon  it  as  a  folk  m  pay 
a  small  sum  for  the  chance  of  gaining  ten  or 
ousand  pounds,    [hough  thev  know 


■  tin;  greater  part  of  people ,  and  the  propor- 
Dn  of  ships  insured  to  those  not  insured  ii 
uch  greater.  Many  sail,  however,  at  all 
asons,  and  even  in  time  of  war,  without  any 
isurance.  This  may  sometimes,  perhaps,  he 
done  without  any  imprudence.  When  a  great 
company,  or  even  a  great  merchant,  has  twen- 
thirty  ships  at  sea,  they  ir 


on  tliei 


that 


ii.ll  -i 


thirty  per  cent,  n,ore  than  the  chance  is  wurlh. 
In  n  lottery  in  which  no  prize  eieccded  twenty 
pounds,  though  in  other  respects  it  approach- 
sd  much  nearer  to  a  perfectly  fair  one  than 
the  common  state  lotteries   there  would  not 

nave  a  belter  chance  for  some  of  the  great 
prizes,  some   people   purchase  several  tickets  - 


icr  as  upon  houses,  is,  in  most  cases,  the 
effect  of  no  such  nice  calculation,  but  of  mere 
ih.ne.ilnki.s  rn-hness.   ami  presumptuous  con- 

tipt  of  the  risk. 

The  contempt  uf  risk,  and  tlie  presumptu 
on.-  hope  of  success,   are  in  no  period  of  life 

iplc  choose  their  professions.      How  little 

the  fear  of  misfortune  is  (lien  capable  of  ba- 

ing  the  hope  of  good  luck,  appears  still 

e  evidently  in  the  readiness  of  [fie  common 

people  to  enlist  as  soldiers,   or  to  go  to  sea, 

ill  an  in  the  cngei  ucss  of  those  of  1  letter  fashion 

ter  into  tvhal  are  called  the  liberal  pro- 


mail  -I 


.-■ill- 


propo-iliun  in  mathematics,  lhan  thai  the  more 
tickets  you  adventure  upon,  the  more  likely 
you  are  to  lie  a  loser.  Adventure  upon  all 
the  tickets  hi  the  lottery,  and  you  lose  forcer, 
"ain  ;  and  the  greater  the  nutnbt 


That  the  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  under, 
valued,  and  scarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  it 
worth,  we  may  lcam  from  the  very  moderate 
profit  of  insurers.  In  order  to  make  insur- 
ance, either  from  fire  or  sea-risk,  a  trade  at  all, 
ilie  common  premium  must  be  sufficient  It 
compensate  the  common  losses,  to  pay  the  ei- 
pensc  of  management,  and  to  afford  such  a 
profit  as  might  have  been  drawn  ftom  an  equal 
cupilal  employed  in  any  common  trade.  The 
person  who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently 
pay*  no  more  than  the  real  value  of  (lie  risk, 
or  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  can  reason- 
ably eipcct  to  insure  it.  But  though  many 
people  have  made  a  little  money  by  ins 
very  few  have  made  a  great  fortuni 
from  this  consideration  alone,  it  seems 
enough  that  the  ordinary  balance  of  profit  ami 
lo»s  is  not  more  advantageous  in  this  that 
other  common  trades,  by  which  so  many  peo- 
ple make  fortunes.  Moderate,  however,  as 
the  premium  of  insurance  commonly  is, 
people  despise  the  risk  too  much  to  c 
pay  tt  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at 
•erage,  nineteen  houses  in  twenty,  or  i 
perhaps,  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  a. 
tnaured  from  lire.      Sea-risfc  is  more  ala 


.,'1   ,v 


The, 


avetlt. 


nnces.      The  neglect  ol 


What  :l 


soidie 


regarding  the  danger, 


which 


»  Of 


.  omriug 


readily  as  at  the  begluuin 
though  the j'  have  srarce  . 
■  nviiMhes  figure  to  them 
ful  fancies,  a  thousand  o. 

These  romantic  hopes  make  the  whole  i 
of  their  blood.  Their  pay  is  less  than  that  of 
common  labourer-,  and,  iii  aciual  service,  their 
fatigues  are  much  greater. 

The  lottery  of  the  sea  is  not  altogether  so 
disadvantageous  as  that  of  the  army.  The 
son  of  a  creditable  labourer  or  artificer  may 
frequently  go  to  sen  with  his  father's  consent , 
hi.l  if  he  enlists  as  a  soldier,  it  is  always  will  - 
out  it.  Other  people  see  some  chance  of  his 
making  something  by  the  one  trodr;  nobody 
but  himself  sees  any  of  his  making  any  thing 
by  the  other.  The  great  admiral  is  less  the 
object  of  public  admiration  lhan  the  great  ge- 
neral ;  ami  the  highest  success  in  the  sea  ser- 
vice promises  a  less  brilliant  fortune  and  re- 
putation than  cijub'  success  in  (he  land.  The 
sanic  ililference  runs  through  all  the  inferior 
degrees  of  preferment  ill  both.  By  the  rules 
of  |ir.  c ilciicy,  a  captain  in  the  navy  ranks 
with  a  colonel  in  the  army  ;  but  he  docs  not 
rank  wiili  liiui  in  ,he  coin, neli  estimation.  Ai 
the  great  prises  in   the  lottery  arc  less,  the 


-..,11,-r 


Ion.. 


sailors,  therefore,  more  frequently  gel 
a-  I  some  fortune  and  preferment  than  common 
ler,  |  soldier?  ;  and  the  hope  of  those  prizes  is  what 
MM  principally  recommends  the  trade.  Though 
ina  '  their  skill  atv" 
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•nat  of  almost  any  artificers:  and  though  their 
whole  life  is  one  continual  scene  of  hardship 
and  danger ;  yet  for  all  this  dexterity  and  skill, 
for  all  those  hardships  and  dangers,  while  they 
remain  in  the  condition  of  common  sailors, 
they  receive  scarce  any  other  recompence  but 
the  pleasure  of  exercising  the  one  and  of  sur- 
mounting the  other.  Their  wages  are  not 
greater  than  those  of  common  labourers  at  the 
port  wliich  regulates  the  rate  of  seamen's 
wages.  As  they  are  continually  going  from 
port  to  port,  the  monthly  pay  of  those  who 
sail  from  all  the  different  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  more  nearly  upon  a  level  than  that  of 
any  other  workmen  in  those  different  places ; 
and  the  rate  of  the  port  to  and  from  which  the 
greatest  number  sail,  that  is,  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, regulates  tliat  of  all  the  rest.  At  Lon- 
don, the  wages  of  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  workmen  are  about  double 
those  of  the  same  classes  at  Edinburgh.  But 
the  sailors  who  sail  from  the  port  of  London, 
seldom  earn  above  three  or  four  shillings  a- 
month  more  than  those  who  sail  from  the  port 
of  Leith,  and  the  difference  is  frequently  not 
so  great.  In  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  mer- 
chant-service, the  London  price  is  from  a 
guinea  to  about  seven-and-twenty  shillings  the 
calendar  month.  A  common  labourer  in  Lon- 
don, at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  shillings  a- 
week,  may  earn  in  the  calendar  month  from 
forty  to  five-and-forty  shillings.  The  sailor, 
indeed,  over  and  above  his  pay,  is  supplied 
with  provisions.  Tlieir  value,  however,  may 
not  perhaps  always  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween his  pay  and  that  of  the  common  labour- 
er ;  and  though  it  sometimes  should,  the  ex- 
cess will  not  be  clear  gain  to  the  sailor,  be- 
cause he  cannot  share  it  with  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily, whom  he  must  maintain  out  of  his  wages 
at  home. 

The  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  a 
life  of  adventures,  instead  of  disheartening 
young  people,  seem  frequently  to  recommend 
a  trade  to  them.  A  tender  mother,  among  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  is  often  afraid  to  send 
her  son  to  school  at  a  sea-port  town,  lest  the 
sight  of  the  ships,  and  the  conversation  and 
adventures  of  the  sailors,  should  entice  him  to 
go  to  sea.  The  distant  prospect  of  hazards, 
from  which  we  can  hope  to  extricate  ourselves 
by  courage  and  address,  is  not  disagreeable  to 
us,  and  does  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour  in 
any  employment.  It  is  otherwise  with  those 
in  which  courage  and  address  can  be  of  no 
avail.  In  trades  which  are  known  to  be  very 
unwholesome,  the  wages  of  labour  are  always 
remarkably  high.  Unwholesomencss  is  a  spe- 
cies of  disagreeableness,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  wages  of  labour  are  to  be  ranked  under 
that  general  head. 

In  all  the  different  employments  of  stock, 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  varies  more  or  less 
with  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  the  re- 
turns.    These  are,  in  general,  less  uncertain 


iu  the  inland  than  in  the  foretgi  tiade,  and  is 
some  branches  of  foreign  trade  than  in  others; 
in  the  trade  to  North  America,  for  example, 
than  in  that  to  Jamaica.  Hie  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  always  rises  more  or  less  with  the 
risk.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  rise  in 
proportion  to  it,  or  so  as  to  compensate  it 
completely.  Bankruptcies  are  most  frequent 
in  the  most  hazardous  trades.  The  most  haz- 
ardous of  all  trades,  that  of  a  smuggler,  though, 
when  the  adventure  succeeds,  it  is  likewise  the 
most  profitable,  is  the  infallible  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  presumptuous  hope  of  success 
seems  to  act  here  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
and  to  entice  so  many  adventurers  into  those 
hazardous  trades,  that  their  competition  re* 
duces  the  profit  below  what  is  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  risk.  To  compensate  it  com- 
pletely, the  common  returns  ought,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  not  only 
to  make  up  for  all  occasional  losses,  but  to 
afford  a  surplus  profit  to  the  adventurers,  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  profit  of  insurers. 
But  if  the  common  returns  were  sufficient  for 
all  this,  bankruptcies  would  not  be  more  fre- 
quent in  these  than  in  other  trades. 

Of  the  five  circumstances,  therefore,  which 
vary  the  wages  of  labour,  two  only  affect  the 
profits  of  stock;  the  agreeableness  or  disagree- 
ableness of  the  business,  and  the  risk  or  secu- 
rity with  which  it  is  attended.  In  point  of 
agreeableness  or  disagreeableness,  there  is  littls 
or  no  difference  in  the  far  greatei  part  of  tht 
different  employments  of  stock,  but  a  great 
deal  in  those  of  labour ;  and  the  ordinary  pro- 
fit of  stock,  though  it  rises  with  the  risk,  does 
not  always  seem  to  rise  in  proportion  to  it. 
It  should  follow  from  all  this,  that,  in  the 
same  society  or  neighbourhood,  the  average 
and  ordinary  rates  of  profit  in  the  different 
employments  of  stock  should  be  more  nearly 
upon  a  level  than  the  pecuniary  wages  of  tie 
different  sorts  of  labour. 

They  are  so  accordingly.  The  difference 
between  the  earnings  of  a  common  labourer 
and  those  of  a  well  employed  lawyer  or  phy- 
sician, is  evidently  much  greater  than  that  be- 
tween the  ordinary  profits  in  any  two  different 
branches  of  trade.  The  apparent  difference, 
besides,  in  the  profits  of  different  trades,  is 
generally  a  deception  arising  from  our  not 
always  distinguishing  what  ou  ht  to  be  con- 
sidered as  wages,  from  what  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  profit. 

Apothecaries*  profit  is  become  a  bye-word, 
denoting  something  uncommonly  extravagant. 
This  great  apparent  profit,  however,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  the  reasonable  wages  of 
labour.    The  skill  of  an  apothecary  is  a  much 
nicer  and  more  delicate  matter  than  that  ol 
any  artificer  whatever ;  and  the  trust  which  is 
i  reposed  in  him  is  of  much  greater  important*. 
|  He  is  the  physician  of  the  poor  in  all  cases, 
I  and  of  the  rich  when  the  distress  or  danger  if 
not  very  great.    Hi*  reward,  therefore,  ought 


WAGKS  AND 
d  be  suitable  lu  Lit.  dull  and  his  trust  j  and  it 
iiises  generally  from  the  price  at  which  he 
sells  his  drugs.  But.  tbe  »AaIs  drugs  nhich 
the  best  employed  apothecary  in  a  large  mar- 
ket-town, mill  sell  in  a  year,  may  not  oeil.io^' 
st  him  shove  thirty  or  forty  pounds.  Though 
he  should  sell  them,  therefore,  tor  three  or 
four  hundred,  or  nt  a  thousand  per  cent,  pro- 
fit, tliiB  may  frequently  ho  no  more  than  the 
reasonable  wages  of  his  labour,  charged,  in 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  chm-go  them, 
upon  tin?  price  of  his  drui:s.  The  «realer  pan 
■f  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wages  disguised 
jn  the  garb  of  pro  St. 

In  o  small  sea-port  town,  ,i  lit  tic  grocer  will 
make  forty  or  flftj  per  cent,  upon  a  stock  of 
a  single  hundred  pounds,  «rhjk  ■  conaidcnNc 

scarce  make  eight  or  let.  per  cent,  upon  a 
ltock  of  ten  thousand.  The  trade  of  the 
grocer  may  he  necessary  tor  the  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants,  anci  the  narrowness  of  the 
market  may  not  admit  die  employment  of  a 
larger  capital  in  the  business.  The  man, 
however,  must  not  only  live  by  his  bmd*,  but 
lire  by  il  suitably  to  the  qualification*  wh  cb 
it  requires.  Besides  |*issessuu  a  lilt!'--  eapi- 
tal,   he  must  be  able  to  read,   write. 

H-rhaps  filly  ur  sixty  different  sorts  nf  goods. 
their  prices,  qualities,  and  the  markets  win 
they   are    10    be   had    cheapest.       He    mi 
have  all  the  knowledge,   in  short,   thai  is  I 
cossaryfora  (Treat  merchant,   which   rotiong 
hinders  him  from  becoming  hut  the  want  of  a 
sufficient   capital.      Thirty  or  forty  pounds  a- 
ycar  cannot  be  considered   as   too  great 
eompence  Tor  the  labour  of  a  person   • 
cumplished.      Deduct  this  from  me  seen 
groat  profits  of  his  capital, and  littie  rnor 
remain,  perhaps,   than  the  ordinary  pro 
slock.      The  greater  part  of  the  apparent  pro- 


ind  country  villages.  Where  ten  thousand 
pounds  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade, 
die  wages  of  the  grocer's  labour  must  be  a 
very  trilling  addition  to  (he  real  profits  of  so 
great  a  stock.  The  apparent  profits  of  the 
wealthy  retailer,  therefore,  are  there 
nearly  upon  a  leuel  with   Iho 


m  them.      The  prime  c 

chefs*  meat   is  greater   in   the  groat  town 

a   in  the  country  village;  and   though  the 

fit   is  less,   therefore   Oiey  are  not   always 

cheaper  there,  hut  often  equally  cheap,      lu 

inch  ankles  as  bread  and  butchers'  meat,  the 

ran  cause  which  diminishes  apparent  profit. 


rime  cost.      This  diminution  of  the  one  and 

early  to  counterbalance  one  another  ;  which 
i  probably  the  reason  that,  though  the  prices 
f  corn  and  cattle  are  commonly  very  diffcr- 
nt  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those  of 
read  and  butchers'  meal  are  generally  very 
early  the   same  through  the  greater  part  of 


in  the  capital  than  in  small  towns  and  Coun- 
try village,  yet  great  fortunes  are  frequently 
■quired  lYutii  small  iK^innings in  the  former, 

id   country  villages,   on  account  of  die  nar. 

■veness  of  the  market,   trade  cannot  always 

:  emended  as  slock  extends.     In  such  places. 

therefore,  though  the  rate  of  a  particular  per. 

profits  may  be  very  high,  the  sum  or  a. 

t  of  (hem  cart  never  be  very  great,  nut 

quently  that  of  Ins  annual  accumulation. 

In  great  towns,  on  die  contrary,  trade  can  be 

extended  as  slock  increases,   im[|   the  credit  ol 

frugal   and   thriving   man    increases  much 

iter  than  his  stock.      His  trade  is  extended 

proportion  to  the  amount  of  both  ;   and  the 

ui  or  amount  of  his  profits  is  in  proportion 

the  extent  of  his  trade,   and  his  annual  ac- 

mulation  in   proportion   to   the  amount   of 

s  profits.      It  seldom  happens  however,  that 

great  fortunes  are  marie,  even  in  great  towns, 

by    any   one  regular,   established,   and    wcll- 

n  brnnrh  of  business,  hut  in  consequence 

ong  life  of  industry,  frugality,  and  attcn- 


tunes,    i 


goods  sold  by  retail  ore  generally  as  cheap, 
and  frequently  much  cheaper,  in  I" 
than  in  small  towns  and  country  Tillages. 
Grocery  goods,  for  example,  are  generally 
much  cheaper;  bread  and  butchers'  meat  " 
quently  «a  cheap.  It  costs  no  more  to  hi 
grocery  goods  to  the  great  torn  than  to 
Country  village  ;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more 
to  bring  com  and  cattle,  as  the  greater  part  of 
diem  must  Ik  brought  From  a  much  greater 
distance.      The  prime  cost  of  grocery  grinds. 


the    trade   of   speculate: 
dl-known  branch   o 


red,  a 
i,  bj  what  is  called 
.  The  speculative 
regular,  established, 


the    lie.. 


i  sugar,   tnhaccu,  n 
after,      lie    enter 


ikely  to  he 
more  than  commonly  profitable,  anil  he  quits 
it  when  he  foresees  that  its  profits  are  likely 
to  return  to  the  level  of  other  trades.  [Its 
profits  a  oil  losses,  therefore,  can  bear  nq  regu. 
lar  proportion  to  those  of  any  one  established 
and  well-known  brunch  of  business 


„l.l.    furtiii 


t  three  successful  tperu- 
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lation&,  but  is  just  as  likely  to  lose  one  by  two 
or  three  unsuccessful  ones.  This  trade  can 
be  carried  on  nowhere  but  in  great  towns.  It 
is  only  in  places  of  the  most  extensive  com- 
merce and  correspondence  that  the  intelligence 
requisite  for  it  can  be  had. 

The  five  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
though  they  occasion  considerable  inequalities 
in  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  stock, 
occasion  none  in  the  whole  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
different  employments  of  either.  The  nature 
of  those  circumstances  is  such,  that  they  make 
up  for  a  small  pecuniary  gain  in  some,  and 
counterbalance  a  great  one  in  others. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  equality  may 
take  place  in  the  whole  of  their  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  three  tilings  are  requisite,  even 
where  there  is  the  most  perfect  freedom. 
First,  the  employments  must  be  well  known 
and  long  established  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
secondly,  they  must  be  in  their  ordinary,  or 
what  may  be  called  their  natural  state  ;  and, 
thirdly,  they  must  be  the  sole  or  principal  em- 
ployments of  those  who  occupy  them. 

First,  This  equality  can  take  place  only  in 
those  employments  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  long  established  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Where  all  other  circumstances  are  equal, 
wages  are  generally  higher  in  new  than  in  old 
trades.  When  a  projector  attempts  to  esta- 
blish a  new  manufacture,  he  must  at  first  en- 
tice his  workmen  from  other  employments,  by 
higher  wages  than  they  can  either  earn  in  their 
own  trades,  or  than  the  nature  of  his  work 
would  otherwise  require ;  and  a  considerable 
time  must  pass  away  before  he  can  venture  to 
reduce  them  to  the  common  level.  Manufac- 
tures for  which  the  demand  arises  altogether 
from  fashion  and  fancy,  are  continually  chang 
ing,  and  seldom  last  long  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered as  old  established  manufactures.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  for  which  the  demand  arises 
chiefly  from  use  or  necessity,  are  less  liable  to 
change,  and  the  same  form  or  fabric  may  con- 
tinue in  demand  for  whole  centuries  together. 
The  wages  of  labour,  therefore,  are  likely  to 
be  higher  in  manufactures  of  the  former,  than 
in  those  of  the  latter  kind.  Birmingham 
deals  chiefly  in  manufactures  of  the  former 
kind  ;  Sheffield  in  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the 
wages  of  labour  in  those  two  different  places 
are  said  to  be  suitable  to  this  difference  in  the 
nature  of  their  manufactures. 

The  establishment  of  any  new  manufacture, 
of  any  new  branch  of  commerce,  or  of  any 
new  practice  in  agriculture,  is  always  a  specu- 
lation from  which  the  projector  promises  him- 
self extraordinary  profits.  These  profits  some- 
times are  very  great,  and  sometimes,  more 
frequently,  perhaps,  they  are  quite  otherwise ; 
but,  in  general,  they  bear  no  regular  propor- 
tion to  those  of  other  old  trades  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     If  the  project  succeeds,  thev  ore 


commonly  at  first  very  high.  When  the  trade 
or  practice  becomes  thoroughly  established 
and  well  known,  the  competition  redness 
them  to  the  level  of  other  trades. 

Secondly,  this  equality  in  the  whole  of  the  "| 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different    ! 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  can  take 
place  only  in  the  ordinary,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  state  of  those  employments.  • 

The  demand  for  almost  every  differenT] 
species  of  labour  is  sometimes  greater,  and  I, >' 
sometimes  less  than  usual.  In  the  one  case,  p 
the  advantages  of  the  employment  rise  above, ' 
in  the  other  they  fall  below  the  common  level. 
The  demand  for  country  labour  is  greater  at 
hay-time  and  harvest  than  during  the  grentt  r 
part  of  the  year ;  and  wages  rise  with  the  de- 
mand. In  time  of  war,  when  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  sailors  are  forced  from  the  merchant 
service  into  that  of  the  king,  the  demand  for 
sailors  to  merchant  ships  necessarily  rises  with 
their  scarcity  ;  and  their  wages,  upon  such 
occasions,  commonly  rise  from  a  guinea  and 
seven-and-twenty  shillings  to  forty  shilling* 
and  three  pounds  a-month.  In  a  decaying 
manufacture,  on  the  contrary,  many  work- 
men, rather  than  quit  their  own  trade,  are 
contented  with  smaller  wages  than  would 
otherwise  be  suitable  to  the  nature  of  their 
employment. 

The  profits  of  stock  vary  with  the  price  of 
the  commodities  in  which  it  is  employed.  At 
the  price  of  any  commodity  rises  above  the 
ordinary  or  average  rate,  the  profits  of  at 
least  5ome  part  of  the  stock  that  is  employed 
in  bringing  it  to  market,  rise  above  their  pro- 
per level,  and  as  it  falls  they  sink  below  it. 
All  commodities  are  more  or  less  liable  to  va- 
riations of  price,  but  some  ore  much  more  so 
than  others.  In  all  commodities  which  are 
produced  by  human  industry,  the  quantity  of 
industry  annual 'y  employed  is  necessarily  re. 
gulated  by  the  annual  demand,  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  the  average  annual  produce  may,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  equal  to  the  average  an* 
nual  consumption.  In  some  employments,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  the  same  quantity 
of  industry  will  always  produce  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  commodities. 
In  the  linen  or  woollen  manufactures,  for  ex- 
ample, the  same  number  of  hands  will  annu- 
ally work  up  very  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  The  variations 
in  the  market  price  of  such  commodities, 
therefore,  can  arise  only  from  some  accidental 
variation  in  the  demand.  A  public  mourning 
raises  the  price  of  black  cloth.  But  as  the 
demand  for  most  sorts  of  plain  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  is  pretty  uniform,  so  is  likewise 
the  price.  But  there  ore  other  employments 
in  which  the  same  quas#ity  of  industry  wili 
!  not  always  produce  the  same  quantity  of  coin. 
1  modities.  The  same  quantity  of  industry,  for 
1  example,  will,  in  different  years,  produce  very 
different  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  hops,  sugar. 
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re-lure,  v, 


Tho  price  of  such  cummoditres, 


..f  de., 


nd,   but   v 


,1  only  with  II 

much  e 


of  quantity,  and  is 
consequently  extreme])-  fluctuating  i  but  llie 
profit  of  some  of  the  oWen  must  necessarily 
fluctuate  with  the  price  of  tlie  commodities. 
Tint  operation*  of  the  speculative  merchant  price 
an.'  principally  employed  about  suck  commo- 
dities. He  endeavours  to  buy  them  up  when 
be  foresees  that  their  price  is  likely  to  rise, 
■nd  to  sell  them  when  it  is  likely  to  fall. 

Thirdly,  this  equality  in  the  whole  of  the 
idvantagcs  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employmenti  of  labour  and  stock,  can  take 
'  ice  only  in  such  as  are  the  sole  01  principal 

iploynienta  of  those  who  occupy  tneni. 

When  a  person  derives  his  subsist dice  from 
MM  ■.lup.cjmcut,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  in  the  imcrva' 
leisure  he  is  often  willing  to  work  at 
for  less  wages  than  would  otherwise 
.^nature  of  the  employment. 

There  still  subsists,  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, a  set  of  people  called 
though  they  were  more  frequent  some  years 
ago  than  they  arc  now.  They  ore  a  sort  of 
out-servants  of  the  landlords  and  faiunr-. 
The   usual  reward  wliii 


parts  of  Siiiilmt!,  are  knit  much  chcnDor  than 
they  can  anywhere  he  wrought  14100  the  loom. 
They  arc  llie  work  uf  servants  ami  labourers. 
vho  derive  the  principal  part  of  their  subsist- 
■nce  from  some  other  employment.  More 
ban  a  thousand  pair  of  Shetland  stockings  are 
nnually  imported   into  Leith,   of  which  the 


venpen 
At  l.ii.uli,  the  small  capital  of  the  Shetland 
'  .lauds,  tenpence  a-day,   I  have  been  assured, 
a  common  price  of  common  labour.     In  the 
one  islands,  they  knit  worsted  stockings  tc- 
le  value  of  a  guinea  a  pair  and  upwards. 
The  spinning  of  linen  yarn  is  carried  on  in 
Scotland  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  knit- 
tin;'  of  stockings,  by  servants,   who  are  cluelly 
hired  for  other  purposes.      They  earn  but  a    \ 
scanty  subsistence,  who  endeavour  to  get    ' 
livelihood  by  either  of  those  trades.      In 
parts  of  Scotland,  she  is  a  good  spinner   I 


,  the  market  is  gene." 
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cicnt  to  employ  the  whole  labour  and  stock  of 

those  who  occupy  it.    Instances  or  people  liv. 

ing  by  one  employment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

og  some  little  advantage  from  another. 

chiefly  in  poor  countries.     The  follow. 

of  something  of  the 


pot-herbs,  as  much  grass  as  will  feed 
and,  perhaps,  an  acre  01  two  of  bad 
kind.  When  their  master  has  occasion  for 
their  Liliunr,  he  gives  them,  besides,  two  peckr 
ofoatmeal  a-weck,  worth  about  -iviccn  pene-. 
sterling.  During  a  great  part  of  the  year,  lie 
has  little  ur  tie  occasion  for  their  labour,  anil 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  little  possession  is 
not  siith.ii  nt  to  occupy  the  time  which  is  lefl 
at  their  own  disposal.      When  such  occupier! 


ekin.l,  ! 


Then 


e  found  i: 
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oier  Europe.  In  countries  ill  cultivated,  and 
worse  inhabited,  the  greater  part  of  landlords 
and  farmers  coo  hi  not  otherwise  provide  tin 
selie,  with  the  es  (inordinary  number  of  h  1 
which  country  labour  requires  at  certain  , 
ions.  The  daily  or  weekly  recompence  r.  I: 
sudi  labourers,  occasionally  received  from  tl 

.1.  evidently  not   the  whole  price  of 
Iheir  labour      Their  small  tenement  made  a 
considerable  part  of  it.      This  daily  or  weekly 
recompence,    however,    seems    to    have   b 
c  on  si  ile  red  as  the  whole  of  it,  by  many  wri 
who    have    collected    the  prices   of  labour 
pro-i-ii.ns    in   mu-i,  nt  times,  ami   who    li 
bikt  :i   plea-ore   in   representing  b-iili  as  * 
li.rfiUy  low. 

The  product  of  audi  labour  comes  frtqui 

market  Hum  would  onhnrwim 

111 'table  to 


believe,  rn  which  house- 
London,  and  yet  I  know  110  capital  In  which 
a  furnished  apartment  can  be  hired  so  cheap. 
Lodging  is  iiol  only  much  cheaper  in  London 
than  in  Paris;  it  is  much  draper  than  in 
lMiii!,l:rgli.  of  the  same  degree  uf  goodness  ; 
and,  what  may  seem  extraordinary,  the  dear. 
ness  of  house-rent  is  the  cause  of  the  chea|r- 
iess  ufhidgiiig.  The  (leafless  of  house-rent 
11  London  arises,  not  only  from  those  causes 
vhieh  render  it  dear  in  all  great  capitals,  tire 
ili'mness  of  labour,  llie  ileal  lies  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  building,  which  must  generally  be 
brought  from  0  great  distance,  anil,  above  all, 
the  deurness  of  ground-rent,  every  landlord 
acting  the  part  of  a  monopolist,  intl  frequent, 
li  e\actiu;  a  higher  rem  for  a  single  acre  ol 
bail  land  in  ■  town,  than  can  be  hail  fur  11 
hundred  of  the  best  in  the  country;  but  it 
arises  in  part  from  the  peculiar  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  which  oblige  every 
master  of  a  family  10  hire  a  "hole  house  linn) 
top  to  bottom.  A  dwell  ing- house  in  England 
means  every  thing  that  is  contained  111  III  CI  die 
same  roof.  In  Prance,  Scotland,  and  many 
other  pans  of  Europe,  it  frequently  means  nc 
more  than  a  single  storey.  A  tradesman  in 
London  is  obliged  10  hire  a  whole  house  in 
that  part  of  the  town  where  his  custom,  ri 
live.  His  shop  is  upon  tin:  ground  floor,  and 
'  ' '    family  sleep  in  the  garret ;  a    '  ' 
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and  nut  by  ins  lodgers..  Whereas  at  Paris  anil : 
Edinburgh,  people  who  let  lodgings  have 
common! v  no  other  means  of  subsistence  ;  and 
the  price  of  the  lodging  must  pay,  not  only 
the  rent  of  the  house,  but  the  whole  expense 
f  the  family. 


Part  II. — Inequalities  occasioned  by  the 
Policy  of  Europe. 

Such  are  the  inequalities  in  the  whole  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  which  the 
defect  of  any  of  the  three  requisites  above 
mentioned  must  occasion,  even  where  there  is 
the  most  perfect  liberty.  But  the  policy  of 
Europe,  by  not  leaving  things  at  perfect  li- 
berty, occasions  other  inequalities  of  much 
greater  importance. 

It  does  this  chiefly  in  the  three  following 
ways.  First,  by  restraining  the  competition 
in  some  employments  to  a  smaller  number 
than  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  them ;  secondly,  by  increasing  it  in  others 
beyond  what  it  naturally  would  be ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  obstructing  the  free  circulation  of 
labour  and  stock,  both  from  employment  to 
employment,  and  from  place  to  place. 

First,  The  policy  of  Europe  occasions  a  very 
important  inequality  in  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
employments  of  labour  and  stock,  by  restrain- 
ing the  competition  in  some  employments  to 
b  smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  them. 

The  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations  are 
the  principal  means  it  makes  use  of  for  this 
purpose. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  an  incorporated 
trade  necessarily  restrains  the  competition,  in 
the  town  where  it  is  established,  to  those  who 
are  free  of  the  trade.  To  have  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  town,  under  a  master  pro- 
perly qualified,  is  commonly  the  necessary  re- 
quisite for  obtaining  this  freedom.  The  bye- 
laws  of  the  corporation  regulate  sometimes 
the  number  of  apprentices  which  any  master 
is  allowed  to  have,  and  almost  always  the 
number  of  years  which  each  apprentice  is  ob- 
liged to  serve.  The  intention  of  both  regula- 
tions is  to  restrain  the  competition  to  a  much 
smaller  number  than  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
posed to  enter  into  the  trade.  The  limitation 
of  the  number  of  apprentices  restrains  it  di- 
rectly. A  long  term  of  apprenticeship  restrains 
it  more  indirectly,  but  as  effectually,  by  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  education. 

In  Sheffield,  no  master  cutler  can  have  more 
than  one  apprentice  at  a  time,  by  a  bye-law  of 
the  corporation.  In  Norfolk  and  Norwich, 
no  master  weaver  can  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices, under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  pounds 
a-monih  to  the  king.  No  master  hatter  can 
uave  more  than  two  apprentices  anywhere  in 


England,  or  in  the  English  plantation*,  un- 
der {win  of  forfeitin *  five  pounds  a-month, 
half  to  the  king,  and  half  to  him  who  shall 
sue  in  any  court  of  record.  Both  these  regu- 
lations, though  they  have  been  confirmed  by 
a  public  law  of  the  kingdom,  are  evidently 
dictated  by  the  same  corporation-spirit  which 
enacted  the  bye-law  of  Sheffield.  The  silk- 
weavers  in  London  had  scarce  been  incorpo- 
rated a  year,  when  they  enacted  a  bye-law, 
restraining  any  master  from  having  more  than 
two  apprentices  at  a  time.  It  required  a  par- 
ticular act  of  parliament  to  rescind  this  bye* 
law. 

Seven  years  seem  anciently  to  have  been, 
all  over  Europe,  the  usual  term  established 
for  the  duration  of  apprenticeships  in  the 
greater  part  of  incorporated  trades.  A 11  such 
incorporations  were  anciently  called  univer&i* 
ties,  winch,  indeed,  is  the  proper  Latin  name 
for  any  incorporation  whatever.  The  univer- 
sity of  smiths,  the  university  of  tailors,  &C 
are  expressions  which  we  commonly  meet  with 
in  the  old  charters  of  ancient  towns.  When 
those  particular  incorporations,  which  are  now 
peculiarly  called  universities,  were  first  estab- 
lished, the  term  of  years  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  study,  in  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts,  appears  evidently  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  term  of  apprenticeship  in 
common  trades,  of  which  the  incorporation! 
were  much  more  ancient.  As  to  have  wrought 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  any  person  to 
become  a  master,  and  to  have  himself  appren- 
tices in  a  common  trade ;  so  to  have  studied 
seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qualified., 
was  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  mas- 
ter, teacher,  or  doctor  (words  anciently  syno- 
nymous), in  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  scho- 
lars or  apprentices  (words  likewise  originally 
synonymous)  to  study  under  him. 

By  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  commonly  called 
the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  it  was  enactetl, 
that  no  person  should,  for  the  future,  exercise 
any  trade,  craft,  or  mystery,  at  that  time  exer- 
cised in  England,  unless  he  had  previously 
served  to  it  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years 
at  least ;  and  what  before  had  betn  the  bye- 
law  of  many  particular  corporations,  became 
in  England  the  general  and  public  law  of  all 
trades  carried  on  in  market  towns.  For  though 
the  words  of  the  statute  are  very  general,  and 
seem  plainly  to  include  the  whole  kingdom, 
by  interpretation  its  operation  has  been  limit- 
ed to  market  towns ;  it  having  been  held  that, 
in  country  villages,  a  person  may  exercise  se- 
veral different  trades,  though  he  has  not  served 
a  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  each,  they  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  conveniency  of  the  in- 
!  habitants,  and  the  number  of  people  frequent- 
I  ly  not  being  sufficient  to  supply  each  with  a 
particular  set  of  hands. 

|  By  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  words,  too, 
',  the  operation  of  this  statute  has  I  wen  limited 


hinders  the  aim  flnutn  *"wl 


roper,  s 


..the 


ilui't'il  since  that  time.  This  limitation  lms 
given  occasion  In  several  distinctions,  which, 
coiisiilvrcd  as  rules  of  police,  appear  a-;  foolish 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  has  been  ad- 
judged, for  example,  that  a  coachmaker  can 
ucilher  himself  make  nor  employ  journeymen 
to  make  his  i-oaiii-ivhoils,  Iml  une.t  buy  them 
of  ■  master  wheel-wright  j  tliis  latter  trade 
naving  been  cscreiscd  in  England  In-fore  the 
Sth  of  Elisabeth.  Hut  a  wheel-wright,  Ihough 
he  has  never  served  an  apprentice*!]]"])  Id  a 
eonclminkcr,  may  cither  himself  make  or  cm- 
ploy  journeymen  to  make  conches;  the  trade 
pf  »  coachmaker  not  being  within  [he 
because  not  exercised  in  England  at  t 
when  it  was  made.  The  manufactures  of 
MmctiwW,  Birmingham,  and  Wolrorhm 
■on,  arc  many  of  tliein.  upon  ibis  account, 
within  the  statute,  not  having  I. mi  ever  riser! 
in  England  before  the  5th  of  Elii 

u  dili'erent  towns  and  in  dirlcrent 
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quired  in  a  great  ntimltr ;  but,  before  any 
person  On  be  qualified  lo  csci-eisu  the  [raft 
as  a  master,  he  must,  in  ninny  of  [hem,  serve 
live  years  more  us  a  journeyman.  During 
this  latter  term,  he  is  culled  [lie  companii 
his  master,  and  the  term  itself  is  called  liis 
companionship. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  general  law  which 
regulates  universally  the  dur.niou  of  aonren. 
liceships.      The  term  is  different  in  diftereni 
corporations.      Where  his  long,  a  part  of  il 
!U«y  generally  lie  redeemed  by  paying  a  small 
fine.      In  most  towns,  too,  a  verysmall  Fi J 
sufficient  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  any 
Duration.      The  weavers  of  linen  ami  lumpen 
cloth,  the  principal  manufactures  of  (he  con 
try,  as  well  as  all  other  artificers  subservii 
to  them,  wheel-makers,  reel-makers,  Ac.  may 
exercise  (heir   trades   in   any  town-corporate 
without  pay'tig  any  line.      In  all  towns-cor- 
porate, all   persons  are  free  to  sell  butchers' 
meat  upon  any  lawful  day  of  the  week.    Three 
years  is,  in  Seolland,  a  common  term  of  ap 
prennceship,  even  in  kdRK  very  nice  Trades 
and,  in  genera],  I  know  of  no  country  in  Eu 
Kpt,   in  which  corporation   laws  are  so  little 

llic  property  which  every  man  has  in 

-  it  is  the  original  foundalioi 

dl  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  -acred 

inviolable.      The  patrimony  of  a  puor   i 

and    to   hinder    him    from    employing    this 
strength  and   defttritj   in    what    maun, 
ihinks  proper,    without  injury  to  his  r. 
hour,  is  ■  plain  riolation  of  this  BOM   - 
property.       It    is    a    manifest   encroac! 


others  from  employing  when 

ployed.  Tii;ij-  surely  he  trusted  to  the  discre. 
of  tin-  employers,  whose  interest  it  so 
i  concerns.  The  uHected  anxiety  nf  the 
iver,  lest  they  should  employ  an  unpro- 
icrson,  is  evidently  as  impertinent  as  it  is 
oppressive. 

"Tie  institution  of  long  apprenticeships  can 
no  security  (hat  insufficient  workman  si)  ip 
.    Rot    frequently  be    exposed    to    public 
sale.      When  This  is  done,  il  is  generally  the 
(l'urt  of  fraud,  ami  nnt  of  inability;  and  the 
ongest  apprenticeship  can   give  uo  security 
igainst    fraud.      Quite   different   regulations 
ire    necessary    to    prevent    tins    abuse.      The 
sterling  mark  upuil  phlle,  and  the  stamps  upon 
and  woollen  cloth,  give  the   purchaser 
greater  security  than  any  statute  of  ap- 
prenticeship.     He  generally    looks  at  diese, 
never  thinks  it  worth   while  to  enquire 
her  the    workman    had   served    a    seven 
years  apprenticeship. 

The  hwitutiori  of  lon^;  apprenticeships  ha. 
tendency  to  form  young  people  tu  indus- 
_.  A  journeyman  nho  works  by  Uie  piece 
is  likely  ro  be  industrious,  because  lie  derives 
n  benefit  from  every  exertion  of  his  industry. 
An  apprentice  is  likely  to  lie  idle,  and  almost 
always  is  so,  because  he  has  no  immediate  ill 
tcrest  to  be  otherwise.  In  the  inferior  em. 
pl.iyTiiL'nTs,  Tim  sweets  of  labour  consist  alio. 
getlicr  in  the  recompence  of  labour.  They 
*ho  ore  soonest  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the 

-elish  for  il,  and  to  acquire  the  early  habit  of 

industry.  A  young  man  naturally  conceives 
aversion  to  labour,  tihen  for  a  Jong  time 
receives  no  benefit  from  it.  The  hoys  who 
put  out  apprentices  from  public  charities 
generally  bound  for  more  than   the  usual 

number  of  years,  and  they  generally  turn  out 

very  idle  and  worthless. 

Appienliceskipi  were  allege Ihcr 


The  reciprocal  riutii 


nf  in 


considerable  article 
in  every  modem  code.  The  Roman  law  ii 
perfectly  silent  with  regard  to  them.  I  know 
uo  Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  1 
believe,  to  assert  that  there  is  none)  which  ei- 
prcsses  the  idea  we  now  annex  to  the  Wtid 
apprentice  a  Brant  bound  to  work  at  a  par. 
rienlnr  Innle  for  the  benefit  of  a  matter,  dur. 
ing  a  term  of  years,   upon  condition  that  the 


:. 


Long  apprenticeships  are  altogether  unne- 
cessary. The  arts,  which  are  much  superior 
lo   common   trades,  such  u  those  of  making 


nvention  of  such  beautiful  machines, 
d  even  that  of  some  of  the  mstru. 
ployed   in  making   diem,  must   n 
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doubt  have  been  tht  work  of  deep  thought 
and  long  time,  and  mny  justly  be  considered 
as  nmong  the  happiest  eflbrts  of  human  inge- 
nuity. But  when  both  have  been  fairly  in- 
vented, and  are  well  understood,  to  explain 
to  any  young  man,  in  the  completest  manner, 
how  to  apply  the  instruments,  and  how  to 
construct  the  machines,  cannot  well  require 
more  than  the  lessons  of  a  few  weeks ;  per- 
/laps  those  of  a  few  days  might  be  sufficient. 
In  the  common  mechanic  trades,  those  of  a 
few  days  might  certainly  be  sufficient.  The 
dexterity  of  hand,  indeed,  even  in  common 
trades,  cannot  be  acquired  without  much  prac- 
tice and  experience.  But  a  young  man  would 
practice  with  much  more  diligence  and  atten- 
tion, if  from  the  beginning  he  wrought  as  a 
journeyman,  being  paid  in  proportion  to  the 
little  work  which  he  could  execute,  and  pay- 
ing in  his  turn  for  the  materials  which  he 
might  sometimes  spoil  through  awkwardness 
and  inexperience.  His  education  would  ge- 
nerally in  this  way  be  more  effectual,  and  al- 
ways less  tedious  and  expensive.  The  mas- 
ter, indeed,  would  be  a  loser.  He  would  lose 
all  the  wages  of  the  apprentice,  which  he  now 
saves,  for  seven  years  together.  In  the  end, 
perhaps,  the  apprentice  himself  would  be  a 
loser.  In  a  trade  so  easily  learnt  he  would 
liHve  more  competitors,  and  his  wages,  when 
he  came  to  be  a  complete  workman,  would  be 
much  less  than  at  present.  The  same  increase 
of  competition  would  reduce  the  profits  of  the 
masters,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  workmen. 
The  trades,  the  crafts,  the  mysteries,  would 
all  be  losers.  But  the  public  would  be  a 
gainer,  the  work  of  all  artificers  coming  in 
this  way  much  cheaper  to  market. 

It  is  to  prevent  *Jiis  reduction  of  price,  and 
consequently  of  wages  and  profit,  by  restrain- 
ing that  free  competition  which  would  most 
certainly  occasion  it,  that  all  corporations, 
and  the  greater  part  of  corporation  laws,  have 
been  established.  In  order  to  erect  a  corpor- 
ation, no  other  authority  in  ancient  times  was 
requisite,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  that 
of  the  town-corporate  in  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. In  England,  indeed,  a  charter  from 
the  king  was  likewise  necessary.  But  this 
prerogative  of  the  crown  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  rather  for  extorting  money  from  the 
subject,  than  for  the  defence  of  the  common 
liberty  against  such  oppressive  monopolies. 
Upon  paying  a  fine  to  the  king,  the  charter 
seems  generally  to  have  been  readily  granted  ; 
and  when  any  particular  class  of  artificers  or 
traders  thought  proper  to  act  as  a  corporation, 
without  a  charter,  such  adulterine  guilds,  as 
they  were  called,  were  not  always  disfranch- 
ised upon  that  account,  but  obliged  to  fine  an- 
nual iy  to  the  king,  for  permission  to  exercise 
tlieir  usurped  privileges*.  The  immediate 
inspection  of  all  corporations,  and  of  the  bye- 
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laws  which  they  might  thii.lc  proper  to  enact 
for  their  own  government,  belonged  to  the 
town-corporate  in  which  they  were  establish- 
ed; and  whatever  discipline  was  exercised 
over  them,  proceeded  commonly,  not  from  the 
king,  but*  from  that  greater  incorporation  of 
wnich  those  subordinate  ones  were  only  parts 
or  members. 

The  government  of  towns-corporate  was  al- 
together in  the  hands  of  traders  and  artificers, 
and  it  was  the  manifest  interest  of  every  par- 
ticular class  of  them,  to  prevent  the  market 
from  being  overstocked,  as  they  commonly  ex- 
press it,  with  their  own  particular  species  of 
industry ;  which  is  in  reality  to  keep  it  al- 
ways understocked.     Each   class  was   eager 
to  establish  regulations  proper  for  this  pur 
pose,  and,  provided  it  was  allowed  to  do  so, 
was  willing  to  consent  that  every  other  class 
should  do  the  same.     In  consequence  of  such 
regulations,  indeed,  each  class  was  obliged  to 
buy  the  goods  they  had  occasion   for  from 
every  other  within  the  town,  somewhat  dearer 
than  they  otherwise  might  have  done.     But, 
in  recompence,  they  were  enabled  to  sell  their 
own  just  as  much  dearer ;  so  that,  so  far  it 
was  as  broad  as  long,  as  they  say  ;  and  in  the 
dealings  of  the  different  classes  within  the 
town  with  one  another,  none  of  them  were 
lowers    by   these   regulations.     But   in   their 
dealings  with  the  country  they  were  all  great 
gainers;  and   in  these  latter  dealings  consist 
the  whole  trade  which  supports  and  enriches 
every  town. 

Every  town  draws  its  whole  subsistence, 
and  all  the  materials  of  its  industry,  from  the 
country.  It  pays  for  these  chiefly  in  two 
ways.  First,  by  sending  back  to  the  country 
a  part  of  those  materials  wrought  up  and  ma- 
nufactured ;  in  which  case,  their  price  is  aug- 
mented by  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
profits  of  their  masters  or  immediate  employ- 
ers ;  secondly,  by  sending  to  it  a  part  both  or 
the  rude  and  manufactured  produce,  either  of 
other  countries,  or  of  distant  parts  of  the 
same  country,  imported  into  the  town;  in 
which  case,  too,  the  original  price  of  thost 
goods  is  augmented  by  the  wages  of  the  car- 
riers or  sailors,  and  by  the  profits  of  the 
merchants  who  employ  them.  In  what  is 
gained  upon  the  first  of  those  branches  of 
commerce,  consists  the  advantage  which  the 
town  makes  by  its  manufactures ;  in  what  is 
gained  upon  the  second,  the  advantage  of  its 
inland  and  foreign  trade.  The  wages  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  profits  of  their  different 
employers,  make  up  the  whole  of  what  is 
gained  upon  both.  Whatever  regulations, 
therefore,  tend  to  increase  those  wages  and 
profits  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would  be, 
tend  to  enable  the  town  to  purchase,  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  its  labour,  the  produce  of 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try. They  give  the  traders  and  artificers  ic 
the  town  an  advantage  over   the  landlords, 
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"jretk  down  iliat  natural  equality which 
otherwise  take  place  in  the  commerce  which  l: 
carried  on  between  them.  The  whole  annua! 
produce  of  the  labour  of  the  society  Is  annual- 
ly  divided  between  those  two  difierent  sets  or 
people.  By  means  of  those  regulations,  i 
greater  share  of  it  Is  given  to  the  inhabitant? 
of  die  town  than  would  otherwise  fall  to  them 


of  the  . 


miry. 


The  price  which  the  town  really  pay*  for 
the  provisions  and  materials  annually  import- 
ed into  it,  Is  the  quantity  of  manufactures  am' 
oilier  goods  annually  eiported  from  it.  Thi 
dearer  the  latter  are  sold,  the  cheaper  the 
former  arc  bought.  The  industry  of  the 
town  becomes  more,  and  that  of  the  country 
1,--  mil  antageous. 

That  the  industry  which  is  carried  an  in 
towns  is,  everywhere  in  Europe,  more  advan- 
tageous than  that  which  is  carried 
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computations,  we 

very  simple  and  obvious  observation.  Ir 
every  country  of  Europe,  we  find  at  least  i 
hundred  people  who  have  acquired  great  for. 
tunes,  from  small  beginnings,  by  trade  anil 
manufactures,  the  industry  which  properly 
belongs  to  towns,  for  one  who  has  done  10  by 
Ihnl  which  properly  belongs  to  the  country, 
the  railing  of  rude  produce  by  the  improvc- 
ment  and  cultivation  of  land.  Industry, 
therefore,  must  he  better  rewarded,  the  wages 
of  labour  and  the  profits  of  stock 
dently  he  greater,  in  the  one  situatk 
die  other.      But  stock  and  labour  naturally 

They  naturally,  there" 

The  inhabitants  of  a  town  being  collected 
into  one  place,  can  easily  combine  together. 
The  most  insignificant  trades  carried  on  in 
towns  have,  accordingly,  in  some  place  or 
other,  been  incorporated  ;  and  even  where  they 
have  never  been  incorporated,  yet  the  corpo- 
ration-spirit, the  jealousy  of  strangers,  the  a 

the  secret  of  llieir  trade,  generally  prevail  ii 
■hum,  and  often  leach  them,  by  voluntary  as 
sociations  and  agreements,  to  prevent  that  fre< 
competition  which  they  cannot  prohibit  b; 
hyedaws.  The  trades  which  employ  but  \ 
small  number  of  hands,  run  must  easily  iuli 
such  combinations.  Half-a-dozen  wool-comb 
ers,  perhaps,  are  necessary  to  keep  a  thousand 
•pinners  and  weavers  at  work.  By 
not  to  lake  apprentices,  they  can  nt 
groai  the  employment,  but  reduce  the  whole 
manufacture  into  a  sort  of 
selves,  and  raise  the  price  of  their  labour  much 
above  what  is  due  to  Ihc  nature  of  their  work. 
*l"he  inhabitants  of  the  country,  dispersed 
111  iHitiil  pUcn,  Cannot  ea-.il)  combine  to- 
gether. TWy  have  not  only  ncvi-r  been  in. 
■orr*  ratal,  but  the  incorr-omtii 
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bal  prevailed  among  them.  No  apprentice- 
ship has  ever  been  thought  nuceiaary  to  qua- 
lify for  husbandry,  Ihc  great  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. After  whet  are  called  die  Gov  arts,  and 
(lit  liberal  professions,  lioiv^vfr,  there  is  per- 
haps no  Irade  which  requires  so  great  a  varic 
ty  of  knowledge  and  experience.  The  innu- 
merable volumes  which  have  been  written  up- 
inguages,  may  satisfy  us,  that  a- 
rnong  the  wisest  and  most  learned    nations,   it 

ly  understood.  And  from  all  those  volumes 
we  shall  in  vain  attempt  to  collect  that  know- 
ledge of  its  various  and  complicated  operations 
A-hieli  H  commonly  possessed  even  by  the  COm- 
non  farmer  ;  bow  contemptuously  soever  the 
rcry  contemptible  authors  of  some  of  ihem 
nay  sometimes  affect  to  speak  of  him.  There 
s  scarce  any  common  mechanic  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  of  which  all  the  operations  may  not 
10  as  completely  and  distinctly  es plained  in 
1  pimphU-t  11I"  a  very  lew  pages,  as  it  is  pas 
sihle  for  ivords  illustrated  I- v  [inures  to  explain 
them.  In  the  history  of  the  arts,  now  pub- 
lishing by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  se- 
veral of  diem  are  actually  explained  in  this 
manner.  The  direction  of  operations,  besides, 
which  must  be  varied  with  every  change  0/ 
(be  weather,  as  well  as  with  many  other  ac- 
cidents, requires  much  more  judgment  and 
discretion,  than  Uiat  of  [hose  which  are  always 
the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same. 

Not  only  the  art  of  die  farmer,  the  general    1 
direction  of  the  operations  of  husbandry,  but    ' 
many  inferior  branches  of  country  labour  re- 
quire much  more  skill  and  experience  than 
■he    greater  part  of  mechanic    trades.      The 
man  who  works  upon  brass  and  iron,  works. 

the  temper  is  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  some.  But  the  man  who  ploughs  the 
ground  *viih  a  team  of  horses  or  uien,  works 
with  instruments  of  which  the  health,  strength, 
and  temper,  are  very  ditierent  upon  ditl'erent 
occasions.  The  condition  of  the  materials 
which  he  works  upon,  too,  is  as  variable  as 
that  of  the  instruments  which  he  works  with, 
and  Loth  require  10  be  managed  with  much 
judgment  and  discretion.  The  eoiimioii  plough- 
man, though  generally  regarded  as  the  pattern 
of  stupidity  and  ignorance,  is  seldom  defective 
in  ibis  judgment  and  discretion.  He  is  less 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  social  intercourse,  than 
the  mechanic  who  lives  in  a  town.  His  voice 
and  language  are  more  uncouth,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  tnilerstood  by  those  who  tin 
not  used  to  them.  His  understanding,  how- 
ever, being  accustomed  to  consider  a  greater 
variety  of  objects,  is  generally  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  other,  whose  whole  attention, 
from  morning  till  night,  is  commonly  occupied 
111  performing  one  or  two  very  simple  opera- 
dons.  How  much  tile  loner  ranks  of  people 
dly  superior  to 
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either  business  or  curiosity  has  led  to  converse 
much  with  both.  In  China  and  Indostan,  ac- 
cordingly, both  the  rank  and  the  wages  of 
country  laliourers  are  said  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  the  greater  part  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufacturers. They  would  probably  be  so 
everywhere,  if  corporation  laws  and  the  cor- 
poration spirit  did  not  prevent  it 

The  superiority  which  the  industry  of  the 
towns  has  everywhere  in  Europe  over  that  of 
the  country,  is  not  altogether  owing  to  corpo- 
rations and  corporation  laws.  It  is  supported 
by  many  other  regulations.  The  high  duties 
upon  foreign  manufactures,  and  upon  all 
goods  imported  by  alien  merchants,  all  tend 

k  to  the  same  purpose.  Corporation  laws  en- 
able the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  raise  their 
prices,  without  fearing  to  be  undersold  by  the 
free  competition  of  their  own  countrymen. 
Those  other  regulations  secure  them  equally 
against  that  of  foreigners.  The  enhancement 
of  price  occasioned  by  both  is  everywhere  fi- 
nally paid  by  the  landlords,  farmers,  and  la- 
bourers, of  the  country,  who  have  seldom  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  such  monopolies. 
They  have  commonly  neither  inclination  nor 
fitness  to  enter  into  combinations;  and  the 
clamour  and  sophistry  of  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers easily  persuade  them,  that  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  a  part,  and  of  a  subordinate 
part,  of  the  society,  is  the  general  interest  of 
the  whole. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  over  that  of  the  country 
seems  to  have  been  greater  formerly  than  in 
the  present  times.  The  wages  of  country  la- 
bour approach  nearer  to  those  of  manufactur- 
ing labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock  employed 
in  agriculture  to  those  of  trading  and  manu- 
facturing stock,  than  they  are  said  to  have 
done  in  the  last  century,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present.  This  change  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  necessary,  though  very  late  conse- 
quence of  the  extraordinary  encouragement 
given  to  the  industry  of  the  towns.  The 
stocks  accumulated  in  them  come  in  time  to 
be  so  great,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  employed 
with  the  ancient  profit  in  that  species  of  in- 
dustry which  is  peculiar  to  them.  That  in- 
dustry has  its  limits  like  every  other ;  and  the 
increase  of  stock,  by  increasing  the  competi- 
tion, necessarily  reduces  the  profit.  The  low- 
ering of  profit  in  the  town  forces  out  stock  to 
the  country,  where,  by  creating  a  new  demand 
for  country   labour,    it   necessarily  raises  its 

.  wages.  It  then  spreads  itself,  if  I  may  say 
so,  over  the  face  of  the  land,  and,  by  being 
employed  in  agriculture,  is  m  part  restored  to 
the  country,  at  the  expense  of  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  had  originally  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  town.  That  everywhere  in  Eu- 
rope the  greatest  improvements  of  the  country 
have  been  owing  to  such  overflowings  of  the 
stock  originally  accumulated  in  the  towns,  I 
•hall  endeavour  to  shew  hereafter,  and  at  the 


same  time  to  demonstrate,  that  though  some 
countries  have,  by  this  course,  attained  to  » 
considerable  degree  of  opulence,  it  is  in  itaer* 
necessarily  slow,  uncertain,  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed and  interrupted  by  innumerable  acci- 
dents, and,  in  every  respect,  contrary  to  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  reason  The  interests, 
prejudices,  laws,  and  customs,  which  have 
given  occasion  to  it,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ex. 
plain  as  fully  and  distinctly  as  I  can  in  tin* 
third  and  fourth  books  of  this  Inquiry. 

People  of  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to* 
getlier,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but 
the  conversation  ends  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  public,  or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise 
prices.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  prevent 
such  meetings,  by  any  law  which  either  could 
be  executed,  or  would  be  consistent  with  li- 
berty and  justice.  But  though  the  law  can- 
not hinder  people  of  the  same  trade  from 
sometimes  assembling  together,  it  ought  to  do 
nothing  to  facilitate  such  assemblies,  much 
less  to  render  them  necessary. 

A  regulation  which  obliges  all  those  of  the 
same  trade  in  a  particular  town  to  enter  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  in  a  public  regis- 
ter, facilitates  such  assemblies.  It  connects 
individuals  who  might  never  otherwise  be 
known  to  one  another,  and  gives  every  man 
of  the  trade  a  direction  where  to  find  every 
other  man  of  it, 

A  regulation  which  enables  those  of  the 
same  trade  to  tax  themselves,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  their  poor,  their  sick,  their  widow* 
and  orphans,  by  giving  them  a  common  in- 
terest to  manage,  renders  such  assemblies  ne- 
cessary. 

An  incorporation  not  only  renders  them  ne- 
cessary, but  makes  the  act  of  the  majority 
binding  upon  the  whole.  In  a  free  trade,  an 
effectual  combination  cannot  be  established 
but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  every  single 
trader,  and  it  cannot  last  longer  than  every 
single  trader  continues  of  the  same  mind. 
The  majority  of  a  corporation  can  enact  a  bye- 
law,  with  proper  penalties,  which  will  limit 
the  competition  more  effectually  and  more 
durably  than  any  voluntary  combination  what. 
ever. 

The  pretence  that  corporations  arc  neces- 
sary for  the  better  government  of  the  trade,  is 
without  any  foundation.  The  real  and  effec- 
tual discipline  which  is  exercised  over  a  work* 
man,  is  not  that  of  his  corporation,  but  that 
of  his  customeis.  It  is  the  fear  of  losing  their 
employment  which  restrains  his  frauds  and 
corrects  his  negligence.  An  exclusive  corpo- 
ration necessarily  weakens  the  force  of  this 
discipline.  A  particular  set  of  workmen  must 
then  be  employed,  let  them  behave  well  or  ill 
It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  many  largt 
incoqjorated  towns,  no  tolerable  workmen  are 
to  be  found,  even  in  some  of  the  most  neces- 
sary trades.  If  you  would  have  your  work 
tolerably  executed,  it  must  be   done   in  the 
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ce  the  workmen,  having  no  el-  I 
go,  have  nothing  but  their  char- 
acter to  depend  upon,  and  you  musl  then . 
smuggle  it  into  (h«  Lawn  as  well  as  you  can. 

It  is  in  tliis  manner  tliai  the  policy  of  Eu-j 
rope,  by  restraining  the  competition  in  some 
cmphiviiieiils  to  a  smallur  number  than  would  . 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  enter  into  them,  oc- 
casions a  very  important  inequality  in  the, 
whole  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
die  different  employ  meats  of  laluiur  mid  stock. 
Secondly,  The  policy  nf  I'hiro|ie,  by  increas-j 
iiig  tlie  competition  in  sonic  omphiymeuls  be- 
yond wli.it  it  naturally  would  lie,  occasions 
another  inequality,  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  the 
'  '  if  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
.-rent  employments  of  labour  an.l  -.tnek. 
is  been  considered  as  of  so  much  im- 
/  porlance  that  a  proper  number  nf  young  peo 
'.-  should  lie  educated  fur  curiam  professions 
that  soinetinics  the  public,  and  lumiiilliiiini  tbe 

picly    of    private    l"i dels.    Lave    i  siaMi-!i.rl 

many  pensions  scholarships,  exhibitions,  bur- 
saries, e\c.  for  Ihis  purpose,  which  driiw  many 
Imoro  people  into  tliose  trades  than  could 
otherwise  pretend  to  follow  lliem.  lu  all 
Christian  countries,  I  believe,  ihu  cdueaiion 
of  die  greater  part  or  churchmen  is  paid  Tor 
in  ibis  manner.  Very  few  of  them  arc  edu- 
cated altogether  at  their  own  expense.  The 
bun;,  'cdious,  mill  ospoiisiec  education,  there- 
fore, of  dice  who  are,  will  not  always  pro- 
cure them  a  suitable  reward,  the  church  being 
crowded  with  people,  who,   in   order  to  get 

smaller  recompeiice  than  what  such  an  cdu- 
ealioli   sh  ,,nl ,i  otherwise  liaie  entitled  them  to  ; 

\  iipor  lakes  away  llie  reward  of  die  rich.  It 
would  be  indecent,  no  doubt,  to  compare 
either  a  curate  or  a  chaplain  with  a  journey 
man  in  any  caramon  (rude.  The  pay  of 
curate  or  chaplain,  however,  may  very  propel 
lv  be  considered  us  of  die  same  nature  wit 
tiie  wages  of  a  journeyman.  They  are  ail 
three  paid  for  their  work  according 
contract  which  diev  may  happen  li 
with  their  respective  superiors.  Till  utter  the 
middle  of  the  foul  tec-nth   century,    five  merks, 

at  our   present  money,   was  in   England  tin 

u.,Li  il  pay  of  a  curate  or  a  stipendiary  parisl 
priest,  us  we  find  it  regulated  bv  the  decrees  ol 
several  different  national  councils.  At  Ihe  same 
pcriiMl,  fiiurpcucc  3-day,  eoulamiug  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  us  a  shilling  of  out  present 
money,  was  declared  to  he  tile  pay  of  a  mas- 
ter mason  ;  and  threepence  n-day,  equal  to 
nitiepcnce  of  our  present  money,  thai  oi'  a 
ji.uineiiiiau  mason".  Tbe  wages  of  both 
these  labourer?.,  therefore  supposing  them  to 
I  ..i.  I.ccn  constantly  employed,  were  ranch 
■  us  those  of  the  curate.      The  wages 


supposing  him  tt 


been   without   cmploymt 

year,    would  have  fully  equalled  them.      By 

Ihe  ISth  of  Queen  Amie,  c.  12.  it  is  declared, 

*  That  whereas,  for  want  of  sufficient  mainten- 
1  ance  and  encouragement  to  curates,  Ihe 
'  cures  hove,  in   several  places,  been  meanly 

•  supplied,  the  bishop  is,  therefore,  empower 
'  ed  to  appoint,  by  writing  under  bis  hauil 
"  and  seal,  a  suNiiieiit  certain  stipend  or  al- 
'  lowance,  not  t-.vceudiny  lifly,  anil  not  less 
'  than  twenty  pounds  a-year.'  Forty  pounds 
n-yuar  is  reckoned  al  present  very  pood  pay  for 
a  curate ;  and.  notwithstanding  this  act  of 
parliament,  there  are  many  curacies  under 
twenty  pounds  a-year.      There  are  journey- 

t  shoemakers  in    London  who  earn  forty 
nds  a-ycar,  and  there  is  scarce  an  indus- 
us  workman  of  any  kind  in  that  mctropo- 
who    does    not  earn  more    than    twenty. 
This  last  sum,  indeed,   does  not  cuceed  what 
frequently  earned  liy  common  labourer-  in 
m-iiiy  country   parishes.      Whenever  the   law 
itleinpled  to  regulate  the  wages  of  work- 
it  lias  always  been  rather  to  lower  them 

f  occasions,  allemplud  to  raise  the  wages  w 
curates,  and,  for  the  dignity  of  the  church,  to 
oblige  ihe   rectors  of  parishes   to  give   them 
the   wretched   maintenance   which 
elves  might  he  willing  to  accept  of 
Ami,   in  both   cases,   die    law  seems  to  have 
been  equally  ineffectual,  and  has  never  cither 
'    en  able  to  raise  the  wages  of  curates,  or  lo 
,k  those  of  labourers  to  the  degree  that  was 
ended  ;   because  it  has  never  been  able  to 
ider  either   die  one  from  being  willing  to 
•ept  of  less  than  the  legal  allowance,  on  ac- 
lllll  llftlss  tafllllllMlill  .'I'  tin  ir  situation  and 
the  multitude  of   their   competitors,    or    the 
receiving  more,  on  account  of  the 
contrary  com  petit  ion   of  those   who  expected 
to  derive  either  profit   or  pleasure  from  em- 
ploying them. 

The  great  benefices  and  other  ecelesia-tinil 
dignities  support  the  honour  of  the  church. 
notwithstanding  die  mean  civiiunT-iann.-.-i  ol 
some  of  its  inferior  member*.  The  respect 
paid  to  the  profession,  mo,  miikes  some  com- 
pensation even  to  Ihcm  lor  the  meanness  o( 
their  pecuniary  recompenee.  In  England, 
and  in  all  Roman  catholic  countries,  the  lot- 
tery of  the  church  is  in  reality  mueii  more  ad- 
vantageous than  is  necessary.  The  eiample 
of  Ihe  churches  of  Scotland,  of  Geneva,  and 
of  several  other  proteslanl  churches,  may  sa- 
tisfy us,  that  in  so  eieilitahle  a  profession,  in 
which  education   is  so    easily   procured,    the 

draw  a  sufficient  number  of  learned,  decent. 
and  respectable  men  into  holy  orders. 

fires,  sin  h  as  law  and  phytic,  if  au  equal  pro- 
poruon  of  people  were  educated  a  I  the  public 
.   ■■iipviiuov. 
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great  as  to  sink  very  much  their  pecuniary  re- 
ward. It  might  then  not  be  worth  any  man's 
while  to  educate  his  sou  to  either  of  those 
professions  at  his  own  expense.  They  would 
be  entirely  abandoned  to  such  as  had  been 
educated  by  those  public  charities,  whose  num- 
bers and  necessities  would  oblige  them  in  ge- 
ne.tJ  to  content  themselves  with  a  very  miser- 
able recompence,  to  the  entire  degradation  of 
the  now  respectable  professions  of  law  and 
physic. 

That  unprosperous  race  of  men,  commonly 
called  men  of  letters,  are  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  which  lawyers  and  physicians  proba- 
bly would  be  in,  upon  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tion. In  every  part  of  Europe,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  educated  for  the 
church,  but  have  been  hindered  by  different 
teasons  from  entering  into  holy  orders.  They 
have  generally,  therefore,  been  educated  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  their  numbers  are  every- 
where so  great,  as  commonly  to  reduce  the 
price  of  their  labour  to  a  very  paltry  recom- 
pence. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
the  only  employment  by  which  a  man  of  let- 
ters could  make  any  thing  by  his  talents,  was 
that  of  a  public  or  private  teacher,  or  by  com- 
municating to  other  people  the  curious  and 
useful  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired 
himself;  and  this  is  still  surely  a  more  hon- 
ourable, a  more  useful,  and,  in  general,  even 
a  more  profitable  employment  than  that  other 
of  writing  for  a  bookseller,  to  which  the  art. 
of  printing  has  given  occasion.  The  time 
and  study,  the  genius,  knowledge,  and  appli- 
cation requisite  to  qualify  an  eminent  teacher 
of  the  sciences,  are  at  least  equal  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  greatest  practitioners  in  law 
and  physic.  But  the  usual  reward  of  the 
eminent  teacher  bears  no  proportion  to  that  of 
the  lawyer  or  physician,  because  the  trade  of 
the  one  is  crowded  with  indigent  people,  who 
have  been  brought  up  to  it  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  whereas  those  of  the  other  two  are  en- 
cumbered with  very  few  who  have  not  been 
educated  at  their  own.  The  usual  recom- 
pence, however,  of  public  and  private  teach- 
ers, small  as  it  may  appear,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  less  than  it  is,  if  the  competition  of 
those  yet  more  indigent  men  of  letters,  who 
a- rite  for  bread,  was  not  taken  out  of  the 
market.  Before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  a  scholar  and  a  beggar  seem  to  have 
been  terms  very  nearly  synonymous.  The 
different  governors  of  the  universities,  before 
that  time,  appear  to  have  often  granted  licen- 
ces to  their  scholars  to  beg. 

In  ancient  times,  before  any  charities  of  this 
kind  had  been  established  for  the  education  of 
indigent  people  to  the  learned  professions,  the 
rewards  of  eminent  teachers  appear  to  have 
necn  much  more  considerable.  Isocrates,  in 
what  is  called  his  discourse  against  the  soph- 
ists, reproaches  the  teacher*  of  his  own  times 


with  inconsistency.     u  Tbey  make  the  most 
magnificent  promises  to  their  scholars,"  says 
he,  "  and  undertake  to  teach  them  to  be  wise, 
to  be  happy,  and  to  be  just ;  and,  in  return 
for  so  important  a  service,  they  stipulate  the 
paltry  reward  of  four  or  five  mince. "     "  They 
who  teach  wisdom,"  continues  he,    "ought 
certainly  to  be  wise  themselves ;  but  if  any  man 
were  to  sell  such  a  bargain  for  such  a  price, 
he  would  be  convicted  of  the  most  evident 
folly."     He  certainly  does  not  mean  here  to 
exaggerate  the  reward,  and  we  may  be  assured 
that  it  was  not  lest   than  he   represents  it 
Four  minae  were  equal  to  thirteen  pounds  sis 
shillings  and  eightpence ;  five  minae  to  sixteen 
pounds  thirteen   shillings  and  fourpence. — 
Something  not  less  than  the  largest  of  those 
two  sums,  therefore,  must  at  that  time  have 
been  usually  paid  to  the  most  eminent  teach- 
ers at  Athens.     Isocrates  himself  demanded 
ten  minae,  or  L.33  .  6  :  8  from  each  scholar. 
When  he  taught  at  Athens,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  a  hundred  scholars.     I  understand  mis 
to  be  the  number  whom  he  taught  at  one 
time,  or  who  attended  what  we  would  call  one 
course  of  lectures ;  a  number  which  will  not 
appear  extraordinary  from  so  great  a  city  to  so 
famous  a  teacher,  who  taught,  too,  what  was 
at  that  time  the  most  fashionable  of  all  sci- 
ences, rhetoric.     He  must  have  made,  there* 
fore,  by  each  course  of  lectures,  a  thousand 
minae,  or  L.3333  :  6  :  8.     A  thousand  minae, 
accordingly,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  another 
place,  to  have  been  his  didactron,  or  usual 
price  of  teaching.    Many  other  eminent  teach- 
ers in  those  times  appear  to  have  acquired 
great  fortunes.      Georgias  made  a  present  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi  of  his  own  statue  in  solid 
gold.     We  must  not,  I  presume,  suppose  that 
it  was  as  large  as  the  life.    His  way  of  livings 
as  well  as  that  of  Hippias  and  Protagoras,  two 
other  eminent  teachers  of  those  times,  is  re- 
presented by  Plato  as  splendid,  even  to  osten- 
tation.     Plato  himself  is  said  to  have  lived 
with  a  good  deal  of  magnificence.      Aristotle, 
after  having  been  tutor   to   Alexander,    and 
most  munificently  rewarded,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally agreed,   both  by  him   and   his   father, 
Philip,  thought  it  worth  while,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  return  to  Athens,  in  order  to  resume 
the  teaching  of  his  school.     Teachers  of  the 
sciences  were  probably  in  those   times   less 
common  than  they  came  to  be  in  an  age  or 
two  afterwards,    when  the   competition    had 
probably  somewhat  reduced  both  the  price  of 
their  labour  and  the  admiration  for  their  per- 
sons.    The  most  eminent  of  them,  however, 
appear  always  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
consideration  much  superior  to  any  of  the  like 
profession  in  the  present  times.     The  Athe- 
nians sent  Carneades  the  academic,  and  Dio- 
genes the  stoic,  upon  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Rome;  and  though  their  city  had  then  de 
clined  from  its  former  grandeur,  it  was  still 
an   independent   and   conti  fcrable   republic 
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of  admitting  foreigners  to  public  nffiresllbr.il 
the  Athenians,  iln-ir  consideration  for  him 
nust  have  been  very  great. 

Tills  inequality  is,  upon  the  thole,  perhaps 
ather  advantageous  than  hurtful  to  the  puh- 

)f  a  public  teacher ;  but  the  cheapness  of  li- 
erary  education  is  sure  If  an  advantage  which 

2ncy.  Tlic  public,  too,  might  Attire  still 
greater  benefit  from  k,  if  the  constitution  of 
those  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  educatii 


icd  on. 
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at  present  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
Thirdly,  the  policy  of  Europe,  by  obstruct- 
ing the  free  circulation  of  labour  and  stock, 
both  from  employment  to  employment,  and 
i  from  place  to  place,  occasions,  in  some  cases, 
it  very  inconvenient  inequality  in  the  v.  hole  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ot'  their  dif- 
"      lit  employments. 

Tie  statute  of  apprenticeship  obstructs  the 
circulation  of  labour  from   one  employ- 
it   to    another,    even   in  the  same    place. 
The  delusive  privileges  of  corporal  ions  nl.i. 
■    ict  it  from  one  place  to  another,  even  in 
,  s01™  employment. 

t  It  frequently  happens,  that  while  high 
I  wages  are  given  to  the  workmen  in  one  mi- 
nufacture,  those  in  another  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  bore  subsistence.      The 

lureacoiUiiiii.il  demand  for  new  hands  ;  the 
I  Hther  is  in  a  declining  state,  one!  the  super- 
.   ihundnnce  of  hands  is  continually  increasing. 

Those   two  manufactures  may  sometimes  lie 


neighbourhood,    witht 

tute  of  apprenticeshii 

one  case,  and  both  that  and  an 

potation  in  the  other.      In  man 

uufactures,    however,    the  opei 

much  alike,   that  the  workmei 

flung*  irades  with  one  anothet 

surd  laws  did  not  binder  them. 

weaving  plain   linen   and  phut! 

ample,  are  almost  entirely  the  same.      That  of 

weaving  plain  woollen  is  somewhat  diffe 

but   the   difference    is   so  insignificant,    that 

•idler  a  linen  or  a  silk  weaver  might  been 

,1  tolerable  workman  in  a  very  few  days. 

■ny  of  those  three  capital  manufactures,  llicrc- 

fore,  were  decaying,  the  workmen  might  tin  " 

a  resource  in  one  of  the  other  two  which  wi 

In   a   more  prosperous    condition ;  and  the 

■ages    would    neither    rise    loo  high   in   tf 

thriving,  nor  sink  too  low  in  the  decaying  ma- 

llie  linen  manufactui 
i.  m  England,  by  >  particular  st; 
to  every  body  ;  but  as  it  is  nut  much  eultivat- 
(d  through  thrgreali-i  part  of  the  country,  i 
out  afford  no  general  resource  lo  the  work 


t  being   able  to   lend 


another 
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en  of  other  decaying  manufactures,  who, 
herever  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  takes 
ace,  have  no  other  choice,  but  cither  to  come 


any; 


jwn.  They  generally,  therefore,  chuse  to 
™ne  upon  the  parish. 

Whatever  obstructs  the  free  circulation  oP, 
abour  from  one  employment  lo  another,  oh. 
itructs  that  of  stock  likewise;  the  quantity  ol  , 
.lock  which  can  be  employed  in  am'  branch 
of  business  depending  very  much  upon  that  | 
of  the  labour  which  can  be  employed  in  it.J 
Corporation  laws,  however,  give  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  circulation  of  stock  from 
place  (o  another,  than  to  that  of  labour, 
is    everywhere    much    easier   for    a    wealth; 

..!  .-.Ill    :...  i.l.ii, ■.'..■    |mIi  i'.      ■■  ..:'  '■    :■.:■,:      r 

a  town-corporate,  than  for  a  pour  artificer  to 
obtain  that  of  working  in  it. 

The   obstruction    which    corporation    laws 

moti,    I    believe,   to  every   part  of   Europe. 

Tli.it  which  i.  given  (ii  il  by  the  poor  laws  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  lo  England,  h 
consists  in  the  difficulty  which  a  poor  man 
finds  in  obtaining  a  settlement,  or  even  in  be- 
ing allowed  lo  escrci.se  bis  industry  iu  any 
parish  liol  that  lo  which  lie  belongs.  It  is 
the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers 
only  of  which  ill.  lie..-  iin'i'.,i  ii-n  is  obstruct- 
ed by  corporation  laws.  The  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining settlements  olistrucls  even  that  of  com 
moo  labour,  It  may  he  wonh  while  to  give 
some  account  of  die  rise,  progress,  and  pre. 
sent  state  of  this  disorder,  the  greatest,  per. 
haps,  of  any  in  (he  police  of  England. 

When,  by  the  destruction  of  monasteries,  the 
pour  bad  been  il.|  ri'.il  of  ihe  <h  nil  v  of  Ihose 
religion-  houses,  after  some  other  incrlci.tiial 
attempts  Tor  their  relief,  it  was  enacted,  by  the 
43d  of  Elizabeth,  e.  2.  that  every  parish 
should  be  bound  to  provide  for  its  own  poor, 
ami  i Lai  over;  eei-.  of  the  poor  Jiouldbe  annu- 
ally  appointed,  who,  with  the  church- wardens, 
should  raise,  by  a  parish  rate,  competent  sums 
for  this  purpose. 

By  this  statute,  the  necessity  of  providing 
fur  their  own  poor  «  as  indispensably  Imposed 
upon  every  parish.  Who  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  poor  of  each  parish  became, 
therefore,  a  question  of  some  importance. 
Tliis  ijiiestioii,  after  some  variation,  was  HI 
last  determined  by  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Lliarlcs  ii.  when  it  was  enacted,  that  forty 
days  undisturbed  residence  should  gain  any 
person  a  settlement  in  any  parish  ;  but  ll.at 
nithin  that  time  it  should  be  lawful  for  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made 
by  the  church- wardens  or  overseers  of  the 
poor,  to  remove  any  new  inhabitant  to  the 
palish  where  he  was  lust  legally  settled  ;  lit!. 
I,-,  be  either  rented  A  leu.iv..  ie,  tit  'ntvVUU-V&i 
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a -year,  or  could  give  such  security  for  the  dis~  j  the  whole  parish,  who  are  too  well  aware  of 
charge  of  the  parish  where  he  was  then  liv- ;  the   consequences  to  adopt   any   new-comer, 


ing,  as  those  justices  should  judge  sufficient. 

Some  frauds,  it  is  said,  were  committed  in 

consequence  of  this  statute;    parish  officers 

sometimes  bribing  their  own  poor  to  go  clan- 


who  has  nothing  but  his  labour  to  support 
him,  either  by  taxing  him  to  parish  rates,  or 
by  electing  him  into  a  parish  office. 

No  married  man  can  well  gain  any  settle- 


destinely  to  another  parish,  and,  by  keeping  ment  in  either  of  the  two  last  ways.  An  ap- 
thcmselves  concealed  for  foity  days,  to  gain  a  prentice  is  scarce  ever  married  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
settlement  there,  to  the  discharge  of  that  to .  prcssly  enacted,  that  no  married  servant  shall 
which  they  properly  belonged.  It  was  enact-'  gain  any  settlement  by  being  hired  for  a  year 
ed,  therefore,  by  the  1st  of  James  II.  that  the.  The  principal  effect  of  introducing  settlement 
forty  days  undisturbed  residence  of  any  per-  by  service,  has  been  to  put  out  in  a  great  mea- 
son  necessary  to  gain  a  settlement,  should  be  sure  the  old  fashion  of  hiring  for  a  year; 
accounted  only  from  the  time  of  his  deliver-  which  before  had  been  so  customary  in  Eng- 
ing  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  place  of  his  a-  land,  that  even  at  this  day,  if  no  particular 


bode  and  the  number  of  his  family,  to  one  of 
the  church-wardens  or  overseers  of  the  parish 
where  he  came  to  dwell. 

But  parish  officers,  it  seems,  were  not  al- 
ways more  honest  with  regard  to  their  own 
than  they  had  been  with  regard  to  other  pa- 
rishes, and  sometimes  connived  at  such  intru- 
sions, receiving  the  notice,  and  taking  no  pro* 
per  steps  in  consequence  of  it.  As  every  per- 
son in  a  parish,  therefore,  was  supposed  to  have 
an  interest  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their 
being  burdened  by  such  intruders,  it  was  fur- 
ther enacted  by  the  3d  of  William  III.  that 
the  forty  days  residence  should  be  accounted 
only  from  the  publication  of  such  notice  in 
writing  on  Sunday  in  the  church,  immediately 
after  divine  service. 

"  After  all,"  says  Doctor  Burn,  "  this  kind 


term  is  agreed  upon,  the  law  intends  that 
every  servant  is  hired  for  a  year.  But  mas- 
ters are  not  always  willing  to  give  their  ser- 
vants a  settlement  by  hiring  them  in  this  man 
ner ;  and  servants  are  not  always  willing  to  be 
so  hired,  because,  as  every  last  settlement  dis- 
charges all  the  foregoing,  they  might  thereby 
lose  their  original  settlement  in  the  places  of 
their  nativity,  the  habitation  of  their  parent? 
and  relations. 

No  independent  workman,  it  is  evident 
whether  labourer  or  artificer,  is  likely  to  gain 
any  new  settlement,  cither  by  apprenticeship 
or  by  service.  When  such  a  person,  there- 
fore, carried  his  industry  to  a  new  parish,  he 
was  liable  to  be  removed,  how  healthy  and  in- 
dustrious soever,  at  the  caprice  of  any  church- 
warden or  overseer,  unless  he  either  rented  a 


of  settlement,  by  continuing  forty  days  after  j  tenement  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  a  thing  iro- 
publication  of  notice  in  writing,  is  very  seldom  j  possible  for  one  who  has  nothing  but  his  la- 
obtained  ;  and  the  design  of  the  acts  is  not  so ,  hour  to  live  by,  or  could  give  such  security 
much  for  gaining  of  settlements,  as  for  the  j  for  the  discharge  of  the  parish  as  two  justice* 
avoiding  of  them  by  persons  coming  into  a  j  of  the  peace  should  judge  sufficient 
parish  clandestinely,  for  the  giving  of  notice  What  security  they  shall  require,  indeed,  is 
is  only  putting  a  force  upon  the  parish  to  re-  j  left  altogether  to  their  discretion ;  but  they 
move.      But   if  a  person's  situation  is  such, 


that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  actually  re- 
movable or  not,  he  shall,  by  giving  of  notice, 
compel  the  parish  either  to  allow  him  a  settle- 
ment uncontested,  by  suffering  him  to  conti- 
nue forty  days,  or  by  removing  him  to  try  the 
right" 

This  statute,  therefore,  rendered  it  almost 
impracticable  for  a  poor  man  to  gain  a  new 
settlement  in  the  old  way,  by  forty  days  inha- 
bitancy. But  that  it  might  not  appear  to  pre- 
clude altogether  the  common  people  of  one 
parish  from  ever  establishing  themselves  with 
security  in  another,  it  appointed  four  other 
ways  by  which  a  settlement  might  be  gained 
without  any  notice  delivered  or  published. 
The  first  was,  by  being  taxed  to  parish  rates 
and  paying  them ;  the  second,  by  being  elect- 
ed into  an  annual  parish  office,  and  serving  in 
it  a  year;  the  third,  by  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship  in  the  parish ;  the  fourth,  by  being  hired 
into  service  there  for  a  year,  and  continuing 


cannot  well  require  less  than  thirty  pounds, 
it  having  been  enacted,  that  the  purchase  eren 
of  a  freehold  estate  of  less  than  thirty  pounds 
value,  shall  not  gain  any  person  a  settlement, 
as  not  being  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  the 
parish.  But  this  is  a  security  which  scarce 
any  man  who  lives  by  labour  can  give ;  and 
much  greater  security  is  frequently  demanded. 
In  order  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  that 
free  circulation  of  labour  which  those  differ- 
ent statutes  had  almost  entirely  taken  away,. 
the  invention  of  certificates  was  fallen  upon. 
By  the  8th  and  9th  of  William  III.  it  was  en- 
acted that  if  any  person  should  bring  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  parish  where  he  was  last  legal* 
ly  settled,  subscribed  by  the  church-wardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  allowed  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  that  every  other  parish 
should  be  obliged  to  receive  him ;  that  he 
should  not  be  removable  merely  upon  account 
of  his  being  likely  to  become  chargeable,  but 
only  upon  his  becoming  actually  chargeable  ; 


in  the  same  service  during  the  whole  of  it.       |  and  that  then  the  parish  which  granted  the 
Nobody  can  gain  a  settlement  by  either  of  certificate  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
ilic two  first  ways,  but  by  the  public  deed  of  i  pensc  both  of  his  maintenance  and  of  his  raw 
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liter  enacted  liv  the  same  statute,  thai  lit.'  should 
gain  no  settlement  there  by  any  means  what- 
ever,   except  cither  liy  renting   n    tenement  of 

account  in  an  annual  parish  office  Tor  one 
whole  year  ;  and  consequently  neither  by  im- 
tiee  nor  by  service,  nor  bv  apprenticeship,  nor 
iiy  paying  parish  rale*.  Hy  the  1-Jtli  of  Queen 
Aulic,  ton,  slat.  1,  c.  18,  it  was  further  en- 
acted, thai  neither  the  servants  nor  Apprentices 
of  such  certificated  man  should  gain  any  settle- 
ment in  the  parish  where  he  ro-hlcd  nud,' 
■Otll  certificate. 

Hun-  tar  Ibis  invention  has  re. lured  that  free 
i\i  re  illation  of  labour,  which  the  preceding  sta- 
tutes bad  almost  entirely  taken  away,  we  may 
learn  from  Ihe  folluwing  very  judicious  obser- 
vation of  Doctor  Burn.  "  It  is  obvious," 
says  lie,  "  that  there,  are  divers  good  reasons 
for  requiring  certificates  with  persons  comin| 
to  settle  in  any  place  j  namely,  that  person! 
residing  under  them  can  gain  no  settlement. 
neither  by  apprenticeship,  nor  by  service,  uoi 
by  giving  notice,  nor  hy  paying  parish  rates  : 
that  they  can  settle  neither  apprentices  noi 
servants;  that  if  they  become  chargeable,  iti- 
certainly  known  whither  r..  remove  them,  and 
the  parish  shall  be  paid  for  the  removal,  ami 
for  their  maintenance  in  the  mean  time;  am 
[hat,  if  they  fall  sick,  and  cannot  be  removed 
the  parish  which  gave  ilie  partiirate  mus 
iiiiiijiiain  them  ;  none  of  all  which  can  be  with. 
ma  a  certificate.  Which  reasons  will  hold 
prapnrtiouahbi  fur  parishes  not  granting  cer- 
tiiiciiv.  in  ordinary  case*;  for  il  is  far  mon 
than  an  equal  chanre,  but  that  they  will  havi 
the  certificated  persons  again,  and  in  a  worse 
condition."  The  moral  of  this  observation 
MBB  10  be,  thai  certificates  ought  always  tc 
he  required  by  the  parish  where  uny  poor  mar 
comes  to  reside,  and  that  they  ought  very  sel- 
dom  lo  be  granted  by  that  which  lie  purposes 
to  leave.  ■'  There  is  somewhat  of  hordsli' 
in  this  matter  of  certificates"  says  the  sar 
MTJ  intelligent  author,  in  his  History  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  •'  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  : 
parish  officer  to  imprison  a  man  as  ii  were  foi 
life,  however  inconvenient  ii  may  be  for  bin 
to  tuniiriirc  at  that  place  where  he  has  had  the 
ini-.i..i  i  line  lo  acquire  what  is  called  a  settle- 
ment, or  whatever  advantage  lie  may  propose 
to  himself  by  living  elsewhere." 

Though  a  certificate  carries  along  with  it  no 
i  (1  of  good  behaviour,  and  MHMM 
nothing  but  that  the  person  belongs  t 
risb  to  which  he  really  does  belong,  : 
r-eiher  discretionary  in  the  parish  offic- 
io pM  or  lo  refuse  it.  A  mnnda 
■  i  li'r,  mf  Dnetar  Hum,  ( 


should  at- 
ii  must  parishes,  be 
mil,  if  thesinglemati 

should  afterwards  many,    he  would    generally 
1     removed   likewise.      The  scarcity  of  hands'! 

,inc  p  irish,  therefore,  cannol  alwavs  be  re- 
lieved by  their  superabundance  in  another,  as  | 
"t  is  constantly  in  Scotland,  and,  I  believe,  in  ' 
.1!  other  countries  where  there  is  nu  dilficnllj  I 
of  settlement.  In  such  countries,  though  J 
"-ages  [nay  soon  times  rise  ii  little  in  the  iki.'h. 


ttraordinary  demand  forlahour.and 
sink  gradually  as  i  he  distance  from  such  places 
eases,  till  ttiey  fall  back  to  the  common 
of  the  country  ,  yet  we  never  meet  with 
c  sudden  and  unaccountable  differences  in 
wages  of  neighbouring  places  which  we 
climes  find  in  England,  where  it  is  often 
e  difficult  for  a  poor  man  to  pass  the  arli. 
ficiiil  boundary  of  a  parish,  than  an  ami  of  the 
ridge  of   high   mountains,   natural 


cttlements  giv 

»>  to 
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sullen 
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to  a  wi 
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metly  dillerei 
To  remove  a 


tan  who  has  eoi 
n  the  | 


reside,  is  on  evident  violation  of  natural 
lih.iii  ami  justice.  The  conn  nun  people  ol 
England,  however,  so  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
but  like  the  common  people  of  most  other 
countries,  never  riglllly  understanding  where- 

tl.ry  together,  suffered  themselves  to  be  ei- 
poscd  to  Ibis  oppression  without  a  remedy. 
Though  men  of  reflection,  too,  have  some- 
time, complained  of  (lie  law  of  settlements  as 
a  public  grievance;  yet  it  has  never  been  Ihe 
object  of  any  general  popular  clamour,  sucl 
■  that  against  general  warrants,  an  abusive 
BMctiea  undoubtedly',   but  such  a  one  ns  was 

There  is  scarce  a   poor  man    in   England,  ul 

tuny  year-  of  age,  I  "ill  veil  I  me  to  say,  who 
has  not,  in  some  part  of  his  life,  felt  himself 
most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-contrived 
law  of  settlements. 

I  shall  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  ob- 
serving, that  though  anciently  it  was  usual  lo 
rate  wages,  first  by  general  laws  emending 
ovci  the  "bole  kingdom,  and  afterwards  by 
particular  orders  of  Ihe  justices  of  peut  ir 
i-verv  particular  county,  both  these  practices 
have  mi"-  [tone  entirely  into  disuse  "  Hy  the 
eiporiciiio  of  above  four  hundred  years,"  says 
Doctor  Hum.  ■•  ii  seems  Imit  v»\vs  -i>.iV  sKi 
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endeavours  to  bring  under  strict  regulations, 
wdm  in  its  own  nature  seems  incapable  of  mi- 
nute limitation  ;  for  if  all  persons  in  the  same 
Kind  of  work  were  to  receive  equal  wages, 
there  would  be  no  emulation,  and  no  room 
int  for  industry  or  ingenuity." 

Particular  acts  of  parliament,  however,  still 
attempt  sometimes  to  regulate  wages  in  parti- 
cular trades,  and  in  particular  places.     Thus 
the  8th  of  George  III.  prohibits,  under  heavy 
penalties,  all  master  tailors  in  London,  and 
five  miles  round  it,  from  giving,  and  their 
workmen  from  accepting,  more  than  two  shil- 
lings and  sevenpence  halfpenny  a-day,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  general  mourning.     When- 
ever the  legislature  attempts  to  regulate  the 
differences  between  masters  and  their  work- 
men, its  counsellors  are  always  the  masters. 
When  the  regulation,  therefore,  is  in  favour 
of  the  workmen,  it  is  always  just  and  equit . 
able ;  but  it  is  sometimes  otherwise  when  in 
favour  of  the  masters.     Thus  the  law  which 
obliges  the  masters  in  several  different  trades 
to  pay  their  workmen  in  money,  and  not  in 
goods,  is  quite  just  and  equitable.     It  imposes 
no  real  hardship  upon  the  masters.     It  only 
obliges  them  to  pay  that  value  in  money,  which 
they  pretended  to  pay,  but  did   not  always 
really  pay,  in  goods.    This  law  is  in  favour  of 
the  workmen  ;  but  the  8th  of  George  III.  is 
.  jn  favour  of  the  masters.    When  masters  com- 
bine together,  in  order  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
their  workmen,  they  commonly  enter  into  a 
private  bond  or  agreement,  not  to  give  more 
than  a  certain  wage,  under  a  certain  penalty. 
Were  the  workmen  to  enter  into  a  contrary 
combination  of  the  same  kind,  not  to  accept 
of  a  certain  wage,  under  a  certain  penalty,  the 
law  would  punish  them  very  severely ;  and, 
if  it  dealt  impartially,  it  would  treat  the  mas- 
ters in  the  same  manner.     But  the  8th  of 
George  III.  enforces  by  law  that  very  regula- 
tion which  masters  sometimes  attempt  to  esta- 
blish by  such  combinations.     The  complaint 
of  the  workmen,  that  it  puts  the  ablest  and 
most  industrious  upon  the  same  footing  with 
an   ordinary  workman,   seems  perfectly  well 
founded. 

In  ancient  times,  too,  it  was  usual  to  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  profits  of  merchants  and 
other  dealers,  by  regulating  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  r  ther  goods.  The  assize  of  bread 
is,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only  remnant  of  this 
ami  en  t  usage.  Where  there  is  an  exclusive 
corporation,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  proper  to  re- 
gulate the  price  of  the  first  necessary  of  life; 
but,  where  there  is  none,  (2**  competition  will 
regulate  it  much  better  thah  any  assize.  The 
method  of  fixing  the  assize  of  bread,  establish- 
ed by  the  3 1st  of  George  II.  could  not  be  put 
in  practice  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  a  defect 
in  the  law,  its  execution  depending  upon  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  market,  which  does  not 
pr.ist  there.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till 
the  third  of  George  III.     The  want  of  an  as- 


size occasioned  no  sensible  inconreniencjr  i 
and  the  establishment  of  one  in  the  few  placet 
where  it  has  yet  taken  place  has  produced  no 
sensible  advantage.  In  the  greater  port  of  the 
towns  in  Scotland,  however,  there  is  nn  in- 
corporation of  bakers,  who  claim  exclusive 
privileges,  though  they  are  not  very  strictly 
guarded.  __, 

The  proportion  between  the  different  rates,  i 
both  of  wages  and  profit,  in  the  different  em- 
ployments  of  labour  and  stock,  seems  not  to 
be  much  affected,   as  has  already  been  ob-  ' 
served,  by  the  riches  or  poverty,  the  advancing, ; 
stationary,  or  declining  state  of  the  society. 
Such  revolutions  in  the  public  welfare,  though  ; 
they  affect  the  general  rates  both  of  wages  and  . 
profit,  must,  in  the  end,  affect  them  equally  in  ; 
all  different  employments.      The  proportion  «' 
between   them,    therefore,   must   remain   the  | 
same,  and  cannot  well  be  altered,  at  least  fot  j 
any  considerable  time,  by  any  such  revolution*  i 

Note  lay 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF  THE  RENT  OF  LAND. 


Rent,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use 
of  land,  is  naturally  the  highest  which  the 
tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  land.  In  adjusting  the  terms 
of  the  lease,  the  landlord  endeavours  to  leave 
him  no  greater  share  of  the  produce  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  stock  from  which 
he  furnishes  the  seed,  pays  the  labour,  and 
purchases  and  maintains  the  cattle  and  other 
instruments  of  husbandry,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  is  evidently  the  smallest  share 
with  which  the  tenant  can  content  himself, 
without  being  a  loser,  and  the  landlord  sel- 
dom means  to  leave  him  any  more.  What- 
ever part  of  the  produce,  or,  what  if  the  same 
thing,  whatever  part  of  its  price,  is  over  and 
above  this  share,  he  naturally  endeavours  to 
reserve  to  himself  as  the  rent  of  his  land, 
which  is  evidently  the  highest  the  tenant  can 
afford  to  pay  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  land.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  liberality, 
more  frequently  the  ignorance,  of  the  laud, 
lord,  makes  him  accept  of  somewhat  less  than 
this  portion ;  and  sometimes,  too,  though  more 
rarely,  the  ignorance  of  the  tenant  makes  him 
undertake  to  pay  somewhat  more,  or  to  con- 
tent himself  with  somewhat  less,  than  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  farming  stock  in  the  neigb 
bourhood.  This  portion,  however,  may  still 
be  considered  as  the  natural  rent  of  land,  or 
the  rent  at  which  it  is  naturally  meant  that 
land  should,  for  the  most  part,  be  let 

The  rent  of  land,  it  may  be  thought,  is  fre- 
quently no  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  or 


■rest  for  the  slock   laii 
he  partly  the  case  upon  u 


i  partly  llie  casi 
iB  landlord  demand*  a  rem  oven  for  unirr 
[■roved  land,  and  the  supposed  interest  or  pre 
ril  upon  llic  expense  of  improvement  is  gene- 
rally an  adiliri.ui  to  tlii-  original  rem.  Those 
improvements,  beside?,  are  not  n  I  nays  made 
hy  the  stock  of  the  landlord,  but  soiiicuHj-.es 
"  '  it(  of  the  tenant.  When  the  lease  Domes 
renewed,  however,  the  landlord  com- 
monly demands  the  same  augniciiralinn  of  Fen! 

had  been  all  made  by  his  own. 

etimes  demands  rent  for  what  is  al- 
together incapable  of  human  improvements. 
Kelp  is  a  specie*  of  sea-weed,  which,  ivlieri 
uutnt,  yields  an  alkaline  salt,  useful  for  mak- 
ing glass,  soap,  and  lor  several  other  purposes. 
(i  grows  in  several  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
particularly  in  Scotland,  upon  such  rocks  only 
■  s  lie  within  the  hijh-walcr  mark,  which  are 
twice  every  day  covered  with  the  sea,  and  of 
which  the  produce,  Ihcreforc,  was  never  aug- 
mented hy  human  industry.  The  landlord, 
However,  whose  estate  is  bounded  by  a  kelp 
ihore  of  this  kind,  demands  a  rent  for  it  as 
much  as  for  his  corn-fields. 

The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  islands 
if  stji.-tl.ind  is  more  than  commonly  abundant 
it)  fish,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  inhabitants.  Bui,  in  order 
to  profit  by  the  produce  of  the  water,  Ihey 
must  have  ■  habitation  upon  the  neighbouring 
land.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  in  propor- 
tion, not  to  what  the  farmer  can  make  hy  the 
laud,  but  to  what  he  can  make  boll  hy  the 
It  is  partly  paid   in  sca- 

which  rent  makes  a  part  of  the  price  of  that 
Commodity,  is  to  lie  found  in  thai  couutrv. 

Tin  rent  of  land,  therefore,  considered  as 
(he  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land,  is  natu- 
rally a  monopoly  price.  It  it  not  al  all  pro- 
portioned lo  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid 
cul  upon  (he  improvement  of  the  land,  or  to 
what  he  can  afford  to  take,  hut  to  what  the 
fanner  can  afford  10  give. 

Such  parts  only  of  !he  produce  of  land  can 
commonly  he  brought  to  market,  of  •  Inch  the 
oidioaty  price  is  sufficient  to  replace  the  slock 
which  tuusl  be  employed  in  bringing  them 
thither,  together  Willi  its  ordinary  profits.      If 

plus  part  of  it  will  naturally  go  to  the  rent  of 
the  hind.      If  ii  is  not  more,  though  the  com- 

enl  to  the  landloid.  Whether  the 
price  is,  or  is  nol  more,  depend,  upon  Hie  de- 

Thfrt  arc  some  p^rtsof  the  produce  of  land, 
fur  which  the  demand  must  always  be  such  as 
trt  afford  a  greater  price  than  what  is  sulh'ci- 
enl  10  bring  them  10  market ;  and  there  are   I 
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such  as  to  atloJ'd  ibis  greater  price,  lire  tor 
mer  must  always  all'urd  a  rent  tu  tile  landlord, 
Tlii'  killer  sometimes  mav  end  sometimes  may 
not,  according  to  different  circumstances. 

Rent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  enters 
into  the  couiju'sitii-i]]  of  the  price  of  commo- 
dities in  a  ditlcrcnt  way  from  wages  and  pro- 
fit. High  or  low  wages  and  profit  are  the 
causes  of  high  or  low  price  ;  high  or  low  rent 
is  Ilie  cllccl  of  it.  ll  is  because  high  or  low 
wages  and   profit   must   he  paid,   in  ordi-l    to 

bring  a  particular  i iniii.litc  tu    market,    that 

il-  price  is  high  or  low.      But  It  01  because  its 

liii'.tn  to  paj  1I10-1  wages  and  profit,  dial  it 
aliiinls  a  high  rem,  or  a  luw  rent,  or  no  lent 


The  particular  consideration,  first,  of  that* 
larts  of  the  produce  of  land  which  always  af- 
brdsome  rent;  secondly,  of  those  which  Mut- 
inies may  and  sometimes  may  not  afford  rent ; 
mil,  thirdly,  of  die  variation-  which,  in  the 
.lilliiiiii  period,  of  improvi incut,  naturally 
take  place  in  die  relative  value  of  those  Iwc 
different  sorts  of  rude  produce,  when  com- 
pared both  with  otic  another  and  with  ma. 
■lured  cum  Hindi  ties,  will  divide  this  chap- 
ito  three  parts.     Mote  14. 


As  men,  like  all  other  animals,  naturally  mul. 

Uplj  in  proportion  10  the  means  of  their  sub- 

-islertce,    liiod  is  always  more  or  less  in  de. 

mand.      Il  can  always  purchase  or  command 

ti  greater  or  smaller  quantity  uf  lalmur,   and 

siimelnidy  can  always  be  found  who  is  witling 

'1  something  in   order  to  obtain  it.      The 

itily  of  labour,   indeed,  which  it  can  put* 

chime,    is   nol   always   equal   to  what  il  could 

inaged  in  the  most  economical 

junt  of  the  high  wages  whicl 

pumtiiv  uf  labour  a*  il 


rtofiab 


the    llci-lil.. 


mly  i, 


a  greater  quantity  of  footl  than  what  is  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  all  the  labour  necessary  lor 
bringing  it  to  market,  in  the  most  liberal  way 

-orpins,  loo,  is  always  more  than  sufficient  to 

replace  tin  -tuck  which  employed  that  'about, 
i.  .j.-c-i  I...  1    ■  itli   ii-   prolils.      8omi "'  ' 


s  for  ■ 


land- 


■way  and  Scol- 
■d  produce  -fine  -on  of  peatUM  for  caitL, 
which  the  milk  ami  the  increase  are  alwayj 
ire  than  sullicient,  luM  only  to  maintain  all 
,.  InJ-niir  neceisary  for  lending  Uiein.  and  tc 
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pa)  the  ordinary  profit  to  the  former  or  the 
owner  of  the  herd  or  flock,  but  to  afford  some 
small  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  rent  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  pasture. 
The  same  extent  of  ground  not  only  main- 
tains a  greater  number  of  cattle,  but  as  they 
are  brought  within  a  smaller  compass,  less  la- 
bour becomes  requisite  to  tend  them,  and  to 
collect  thoir  produce.  The  landlord  gains 
both  ways;  by  the  increase  of  the  produce, 
and  by  the  diminution  of  the  labour  which 
must  be  maintained  out  of  it. 

The  rent  of  land  not  only  varies  with  its 
fertility,  whatever  be  its  produce,  but  with  its 
situation,  whatever  be  its  fertility.  Land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  gives  a  greater 
rent  than  land  equally  fertile  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country.  Though  it  may  cost  no  more 
labour  to  cultivate  the  one  than  the  other,  it 
must  always  cost  more  to  bring  the  produce 
of  the  distant  land  to  market  A  greater 
quantity  of  labour,  therefore,  must  be  main- 
tained out  of  it ;  and  the  surplus,  from  which 
are  drawn  both  the  profit  of  the  farmer  and 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  must  be  diminished. 
But  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  rate 
of  profit,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  is  gene- 
rally higher  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  town.  A  smaller  proportion  of  this  di- 
minished surplus,  therefore,  must  belong  to 
the  landlord. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers, 
by  diminishing  the  expense  o(  carriage,  put 
the  remote  parts  of  the  country  more  nearly 
upon  a  level  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  They  are  upon  that  account  the 
greatest  of  all  improvements.  They  encour- 
age the  cultivation  of  the  remote,  which  must 
always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of  the 
country.  They  are  advantageous  to  the  town 
by  breaking  down  the  monopoly  of  the  coun- 
tiy  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  are  advan- 
tageous even  to  that  part  of  the  country. 
Though  they  introduce  some  rival  commodi- 
ties into  the  old  market,  they  open  many  new 
markets  to  its  produce.  Monopoly,  besides, 
is  a  great  enemy  to  good  management,  which 
can  never  be  universally  established,  but  in 
consequence  of  that  free  and  universal  com- 
petition which  forces  every  body  to  have  re- 
course to  it  for  the  sake  of  self-defence.  It 
is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  some  of 
the  counties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
petitioned  the  parliament  against  the  exten- 
sion of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter 
counties.  Those  remoter  counties,  they  pre- 
tended, from  the  cheapness  of  labour,  would 
be  able  to  sell  their  grass  and  corn  cheaper  in 
die  London  market  than  themselves,  and  would 
thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their  cul- 
tivation. Their  rents,  however,  have  risen, 
and  their  cultivation  has  been  improved  since 
that  time. 

A  corn  field  of  moderate  fertility  produces 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  for  man,  than 


the  best  pasture  of  equal  extent.  Though  its 
cultivation  requires  much  more  labour,  yet  the 
surplus  which  remains  after  replacing  the  seed 
and  maintaining  all  that  labour,  is  likewise 
much  greater.  If  a  pound  of  butcher's  meat, 
therefore,  was  never  supposed  to  be  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  bread,  this  greater  surplus 
would  everywhere  be  of  greater  value  ana 
constitute  a  greater  fund,  both  for  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It 
seems  to  have  done  so  universally  in  the  rude 
beginnings  of  agriculture. 

But  the  relative  values  of  those  two  dirf'er- 
ent  species  of  food,  bread  and  butcher's  meat, 
are  very  different  in  the  different  periods  of 
agriculture.  In  its  rude  beginnings,  the  un- 
improved wilds,  which  then  occupy  the  fat 
greater  part  of  the  country,  are  all  abandoned 
to  cattle.  There  is  more  butcher's  meat  than 
bread ;  and  bread,  therefore,  is  the  food  for 
which  there  is  the  greatest  competition,  and 
which  consequently  brings  the  greatest  price. 
At  Buenos  Ayres,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  four 
reals,  one-and-twenty  pence  halfpenny  sterling, 
was,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  the  ordinary  price 
of  an  ox,  chosen  from  a  herd  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  He  says  nothing  of  the  price  ol 
bread,  probably  because  he  found  nothing  re* 
markable  about  it.  An  ox  there,  he  says, 
costs  little  more  than  the  labour  of  catching 
him.  But  corn  can  nowhere  be  raised  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  labour ;  and  in  a  country 
which  lies  upon  the  river  Plate,  at  that  time 
the  direct  road  from  Europe  to  the  silvei 
mines  of  Potosi,  the  money -price  of  laboui 
could  be  very  cheap.  It  is  otherwise  when 
cultivation  is  extended  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country.  There  is  then  more  bread  thar 
butcher's  meat.  The  competition  changes  its 
direction,  and  the  price  of  butcher's  meat  be 
comes  greater  than  the  price  of  bread. 

By  the  extension,  besides,  of  cultivation, 
the  unimproved  wilds  become  insufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat.  A 
great  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  must  be  em 
ployed  in  rearing  and  fattening  cattle ;  of  which 
the  price,  tnerefore,  must  be  sufficient  to  pay, 
not  only  the  labour  necessary  for  tending  them, 
but  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  and  the  pro- 
fit which  the  farmer,  could  have  drawn  from 
such  land  employed  in  tillage.  The  cattle 
bred  upon  the  most  uncultivated  moors,  when 
brought  to  the  same  market,  are,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  or  goodness,  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  those  which  are  reared  upon  the 
most  improved  land.  The  proprietors  of  those 
moors  profit  by  it,  and  raise  the  rent  of  their 
land  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  their  cattle. 
It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
butcher's  meat  was  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than 
even  bread  made  of  oatmea1.  The  Union 
opened  the  market  of  England  to  the  High* 
land  cattle.  Their  ordinary  price,  at  present, 
is  about  three  times  greater  than  at  the  begin* 


sing  of  the  century,   anil  tliu   rents  iif  many 

lli-j;li!.irii]  estate-,  h : l v l-   been   tripled  and   qua- 

part  of  Great  Brita'n,   a  pimml  uf  the  best 

iHlt.lur's    ,IVlf    i"-,    ill    f  F)L'      ptOSCUl    lilUC-,      '•l.TW- 

rally  north  more  than  two  pounds  of  the  hesi 
white  bread  ;  ami  ill  plentiful  years  il  is  some- 
times worth  llircc-  ur  four  pounds. 

Il  is  thus  that,  in  the  progress  uf  improve- 
ment, the  rent  and  profit  of  unimproved  pas- 
ture come  to  In.'  regulated  in  - !■  mea.urc  by 

I  he  rent  ami  profit  of  wiiat  is  improved,  and 
these  again  bv  the  rent  and  profit  of  corn. 
Corn  is  an  annuul  crop  ;  butcher's  meat,  a  crop 
which  requires  four  or  five  years  to  grow.  As 
an  acrcuf  land,  therefore,  will  produce  a  much 
smaller  quantitv  uf  the  one  series  of  food 
than  ot  the  other,  the  inferiority  of  the  quan- 
tity must  be  compensated  by  the  superiority 
,,f"ihe  price,  If  it  was  more  than  compen- 
sated, more  corn-land  would  lie  turned  into 
p  i-.Ii.iv  ;  1 111 1  i  I'  it  was  not  compensated,  purl 
it'  ivli.il    was  in  pasture  would  he  brought  hai  k 

This  equality,  however,  between  the  rent 
and  pn.lil  i.l'  grass  ami  those  of  corn  !  of  the 
land  of  which  the  immediate  produce  is  fooil 
for  cattle,  and  of  that  of  «  Inch  the  immediate 
produce  i^  fund  fur  men,  must  he  umlerssood 
to  tale  place  only  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  improved  lands  of  a  gre.it  country, 
■ome  particular  local  situations  it  is 
otherwise,  anil  the  rent  anil  prolit  of  grass  jre 
much  suJK-rior  to  what  can  be  made  by  com. 

Til  il-,  in  the  j  l,  i  j-1 1 1 1.  -Li  rl it  11  fa  great  town, 

tile  demand  for  milk,  am!  f.ir  forage  In  horse-. 
frequently  coiitritiute,  together  with  the  high 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  to  raise  the  value  of 
grass  above  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
proportion  to  that  of  corn.     This  loeal  ailvan. 

(lie  latuls  nt  a  distance. 

['articular  circumstances  have  sometime. 
rendered  some  countries  so  populous,  that  tin 
whole  territory,  like  the  lands  in  (he  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  great  town,  lias  tint  be.  u  sulli. 
cient  to  produce  both  the  grass  mid  the  run 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  tin  ir  inlu'liit- 
mis.  Their  hunts,  the  re  fore,  have  been  prin- 
cipally employed  in  the  production  uf  grass, 
the  more  bulky  commiHlity,  anil  which  num.' 
he  si>  easily  brought  from  a  greM  distance 
.mil  uTii,  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  tin 
people,  has  been  chiefly  nil  porn  .1  l"..  i  I.  ■■■ 
countries.  Holland  is  u 
t  nation  -  and  a  considerable  part  uf 
Is  have  been  so  during  the 
■    Roman*.     'I'ii  feed  "ell,  niil  Catij 

.■■i.  luh[    bv   I   in  in, 

■  i'ii  I   I  profitable  tin'";! 

uf  ■  private  estate;  tu  Cecil  tolerably  well,  the 
second;  and  to  feed  ill,  the  third,  fti  plough, 
be  ranked  only  in   the   fourth   place  of  protit 

■  nil  iiilvaiua-jc.       Till. .;■..■,  in, iced. 
nf  ancient   Ii..ly  wl.i.   ■ 


Hod  of  Rome,  must  nave  been  very  much 
iscouraged  by  the  distributions  of  com  which 
ere   frequently   made   tu   the   people,    eithei 

gratuitously,  in'  at  a  very  low  price.  Tllil 
"in  w:e  brought  IVuiii  the  conquered  pro- 
inees,  uf  which  several ,  i nst end  uf  tases,  were 
ihligcil  to  furnish  a  tenth  part  of  their  pro- 
luce  ut  a  slated  price,  about  sis  pence  a-peck, 
to  the  republic.  The  low  price  at  which  this 
was  distributed  to  the  people,  must  ne- 
rily  have  sunk  Ilia  price  uf  what  could  be. 
'.'... ii. du  to  t;,,..  Uoimm  market  from  Latiuin, 
'te  ancient  territory  of  Home,  and  must 
discouraged  its  cultivation  in  that  court. 
try- 
ipal  produce  is  cum,  a  well-inclosed  piece  ol 
grass  nill  frequently  r^ut  higher  than  any 
field  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  conve- 
for  the  mainlenonce  of  the  cattle  cm- 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  corn;  and  its 
'  *  '  rent  is,  in  this  case,  not  so  properly  paid 
the  value  of  Its  own  produce,  as  from 
if  the  corn  lands  which  are  cultivated  by 
s  of  it.  It  is  likely  to  full,  if  ever  the 
ii.  iglihdiuiug  lands  me  completely  inclosed. 
The  present  high  rent  of  inclosed  land  in 
Scotland  seems  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  in— 
closure,  and  will  probably  last  no  longer  than 
icarcity.  The  advantage  of  incJosure  is 
greater  for  pasture  than  for  corn.  It  saves 
'  tbour  of  guarding  the  cattle,  which  feed 
belter,  too,  when  they  are  not  liable  to  bedis- 
airbed  by  their  keeper  nr  his  dog. 

But  where   there  is   no  local   advantage  o( 

s  kind,  the  rent  and  profit  of  corn,  or  what. 

ever  else  is  the  common  vegetable  t'oud  of  the 

people,  must  naturally  regulate   upon  the  land 

which  is  lit  fur  producing  it,  ill ;  rent  and  pro- 

The  use  of  the  artificial  gra&.ies,  uf  turnip-, 
carrots,  cabbages,  and  the  other  expedients 
which  have  been  fallen  upon  to  make  an  equal 
quantity  of  hind  feed  a  greater  number  uf 
cattle  than  when  in  natural  grass,  should 
somewliat  reduce,  it  might  he  expected,  the 
superiority  which,  in  an  improved  country, 
the  price  of  butcher's  meat  naturally  has  over 
that  of  bread.  It  seems  accordingly  to  have 
do lit  so  -  mi!  there  is  some  reason  for  Inher- 
ing that,  at  least  in  the  Loudon  market,  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  bread,  is  *  good  deal  lower  in  the 
present  limes  than  it  was  in   die  beginning  of 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  life  of  Prince  Hen- 
ry, Doctor  Birch  lias  given  lis  nil  account  ..f 
the  prices  of  butcher's  meat  as  commonly  pied 
by  that  prince.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  four 
quarters  uf  an  ol,  weighing  sis  hundred 
pounds,  usually  cent  him  nine  pounds  ten 
shillings,  or  thereabouts  ;  tint  is  thirty-one 
eigbt-l-clicc  per  hundred  pounds 
migfab      I'liuce  Henry. lied  mill. 
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In  March  1764,  tliere  was  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions  at  that  time.  It  was  then,  among 
other  proof  to  the  same  purpose,  given  in  evi- 
dence by  a  Virginia  merchant,  that  in  Ma  ch 

1 763,  he  had  victualled  his  ships  for  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  shillings  the  hundred 
weight  of  beef,  which  he  considered  as  the  or. 
dinary  price ;  whereas,  in  that  dear  year,  he 
had  paid  twenty-seven  shillings  for  the  same 
weight  and  sort.  This  high  price  in  1764  is, 
however,  four  shillings  and  eight-pence  cheap- 
er than  the  ordinary  price  paid  by  Prince 
Henry  ;  and  it  is  the  best  beef  only,  it  must 
be  observed,  which  is  fit  to  be  salted  for  those 
distant  voyages. 

The  price  paid  by  Prince  Henry  amounts 
to  3d.  4-5ths  per  pound  weight  of  the  whole 
carcase,  coarse  and  choice  pieces  taken  to- 
gether ;  and  at  that  rate  the  choice  pieces  could 
not  have  been  sold  by  retail  for  less  than  4r,d. 
or  5d.  the  pound. 

In  the  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1764,  the 
witnesses  stated  rhe  price  of  the  choice  pieces 
of  the  best  l.eef  to  be  to  the  consumer  4d.  and 
4^d.  the  pound;  and  the  coarse  pieces  in  ge- 
neral to  be  from  seven  farthings  to  2jd.  and 
2jd.;  and  this,  they  said,  was  in  general  one 
halfpenny  dearer  than  the  same  sort  of  pieces 
had  usually  been  sold  in  the  month  of  March. 
But  even  this  high  price  is  still  a  good  deal 
cheaper  than  what  we  can  well  suppose  the 
ordinary  retail  price  to  have  been  in  the  time 
of  Prince  Henry. 

During  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  last 
century,  the  average  price  of  the  best  wheat  at 
the  Windsor  market  was  L.  1  :  18  :  S^d.  the 
quarter  of  nine  Winchester  bushels. 

But  in  the  twelve  years  preceding  1764, 
including  that  year,  the  average  price  of  the 
same  measure  of  the  best  wheat  at  the  same 
market  was  L.2  :  1  :  9^d. 

In  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  last  century, 
therefore,  wheat  appears  to  have  been  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  and  butcher's  meat  a  good  deal 
dearer,  than  in  the  twelve   years   preceding 

1764,  including  that  year. 

In  all  great  countries,  the  greater  part  of 
the  cultivated  lands  are  employed  in  produc- 
ing either  food  for  men  or  food  for  cattle. 
The  rent  and  profit  of  these  regulate  the  rent 
and  profit  of  all  other  cultivated  land.  If  any 
particular  produce  afforded  less,  the  land  would 
soon  be  turned  into  corn  or  pasture ;  and  if 
any  afforded  more,  some  part  of  the  lands  in 
corn  or  pasture  would  soon  be  turned  to  that 
produce. 

Those  productions,  indeed,  which  require 
either  a  greater  original  expense  of  improve- 
ment, or  a  greater  annual  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion in  order  to  fit  the  land  for  them,  appear 
commonly  to  afford,  the  one  a  greater  rent, 
the  other  a  greater  profit,  than  corn  or  pas- 
ture. This  superiority,  however,  will  sel- 
dom be  found  to  amount  to  more  than  a  rea- 


sonable interest  oi  compensation  for  this  supe 
rior  expense. 

In  a  hop  garden,  a  fruit  garden,  a  Britches 
garden,  both  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer,  are  generally  greater  thsn 
in  a  corn  or  grass  field.  But  to  bring  die 
ground  into  this  condition  requires  more  ex- 
pense. Hence  a  greater  rent  becomes  due  to 
the  landlord.  It  requires,  too,  a  more  atten- 
tive and  skilful  management.  Hence  a  great- 
er profit  becomes  due  to  the  farmer.  The 
crop,  too,  at  least  in  the  hop  and  fruit  garden, 
is  more  precarious.  Its  price,  therefore,  be- 
sides  compensating  all  occasional  losses,  mint 
afford  something  like  the  profit  of  insurance. 
The  circumstances  of  gardeners,  generally 
mean,  and  always  moderate,  may  satisfy  us 
that  their  great  ingenuity  is  not  commonly 
over-recompensed.  Their  delightful  art  is 
practised  by  so  many  rich  people  for  amuse- 
ment, that  little  advantage  is  to  be  made  by 
those  who  practise  it  for  profit ;  because  the 
persons  who  should  naturally  be  their  best 
customers,  supply  themselves  with  all  their 
most  precious  productions. 

The  advantage  which  the  landlord  derives 
from  such  improvements,  seems  at  no  time  to 
have  been  greater  than  what  was  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  original  expense  of  mntriwg 
them.  In  the  ancient  husbandry,  after  the 
vineyard,  a  well-watered  kitchen  garden  seemc 
to  have  been  the  part  of  the  farm  which  wa§ 
supposed  to  yield  the  most  valuable  produce* 
But  Democritus,  who  wrote  upon  husbandry 
about  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  who  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  art,  thought  they  did  not  act  wisely 
who  inclosed  a  kitchen  garden.  The  profit, 
he  said,  would  not  compensate  the  expense  of 
a  stone-wall :  and  bricks  (he  meant,  I  sup- 
pose, bricks  baked  in  the  sun)  mouldered  with 
the  rain  and  the  winter-storm,  and  required 
continual  repairs.  Columella,  who  reprrts 
tliis  judgment  of  Democritus,  does  not  con- 
trovert it,  but  proposes  a  very  frugal  method 
of  inclosing  with  a  hedge  of  brambles  and 
briars,  which  he  says  he  had  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  both  a  lasting  and  an  impenetrable 
fence ;  but  which,  it  seems,  was  not  common- 
ly known  in  the  time  of  Democritus.  Palla 
dius  adopts  the  opinion  of  Columella,  which 
had  before  been  recommended  by  Varro.  In 
the  judgment  of  those  ancient  improvers,  the 
produce  of  a  kitchen  garden  had,  it  seems, 
been  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
traordinary culture  and  the  expense  of  water- 
ing ;  for  in  countries  so  near  the  sun,  it  was 
thought  proper,  in  those  times  as  in  the  pre- 
sent, to  have  the  command  of  a  stream  of  w  li- 
ter, wluch  could  be  conducted  to  every  bed  in 
the  garden.  Through  the  grenter  pat  ot  Eu- 
rope, a  kitchen  garden  is  not  at  Drtacm  sup- 
posed  to  deserve  a  better  inclosure  than  that 
recommended  by  Columella.  In  Great  liri- 
taiu,  and  some  other  northern  countries,  the 


be  brought  10  perfection 
it  by  the  ■aahuaacc  of  a  wall.  Their  ["ice. 
therefore,  in  Mich  I'niimrii'j.  must  he  sufficient 
expense  t>f  building  and  maintain- 
hey  cannot  he  bad  without.  Tlie 
fruit-wall  frequently  surrounds  tilt?  kitchen 
garden,  which  thus  enjoys  the  benefit  of  an  in. 
wn  produce  could  seldom 
pay  for. 

'    "  ■'  e  vineyard,   when  properly  planted 


and  lir<> 


is  the  . 


cd  maxim  In  the  ancient  agriculture, 
11  the  modern,  through  all  the  wine 
s.  But  whether  it  was  advantageous 
a  new  vineyard,  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute anions  tlie  ancient  Italian  husbandmen, 
s  »e  learn  from  Culutnello.  He  decide-!, 
ke  a  true  lover  of  all  curious  cultivation,  in 
ivour  of  the  vineyard  ;  ana  endeavours  10 
liew,  by  a  comparison  uf  tlie  profit  and  ex- 
a  most  advantageous  im- 


of  those  who  are  capable  of  paying  it,  is  s 
ly  a  moil  unpromising  expedient  for  enc 
aging  the  cultivation  of  com.  It  in  like 
policy  which  would  promote  agricullurr 
iraging  m 


Such 


re  commonly  very  fallal 

lore  so  than  in   ugricultu: 

ctually  made  by  such  pla 

nonly  as  great  as  he  imagined  it  miejit   bm 

"Tie  same  point  is  frequently  at  tliis  day 

ivrilers  on  agriculture,  indeed,  the  lov- 
I  promoters  of  high  cultivation,  seem 
generally  disposed  to  deride  with  Columella 
'  1  favour  of  the  vineyard.  In  Fumes,  the 
nxictv  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old  vineyards 
]  prevent  the  planting  of  any  new  ones,  seems 
i  favour  their  opinion,  and  to  indicate  a  eon- 
piousness  in  those  who  must  have  the  experi- 
ence, that  tlits  species  of  cultivation  is  at  pre- 
e  profitable  than  any 
other.  It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
1  indicate  another  upinion,  that  ibis  auperta 
profn  i"ui  last  no  longer  than  the  laws  nhi.li 
at  present  restrain  tlie  free  cultivation  of  the 
vine.  In  1731,  they  obtained  an  order  of 
council,  prohibiting  both  the  planting  of  new 
vineyards,  and  the  renewal  of  these  old  ones, 
uf  wliiili  the  cultivation  had  heen  interrupted 
fur  two  years,  without  a  particular  permission 
from  the  king,  to  be  granted  only  in  consc- 
ience of  an  information  from  the  inleiuliiiu 
if  the  provinre,  certifying  that  he  had  exa- 
iiined  the  laud,  and  that  it  was  incapable  of 
my  other  culture.  The  pretence  of  this  or- 
der was  the  scarcity  of  com  and  pa-aute,  and 
■  superabundance  of  wine.  Bui  bad  this 
superabundance  been  real,  it  would,  uiiliiiui 
any  order  uf  council,  have  cflecln.il I  v  prewnl- 
ed  tlie  plantation  of  new  vineyard-.,  by  reduc- 
ing  the  profits  of  tliis  species  uf  eidrivation 
lu'low  their  ualoral  proportion  to  those  of  com 
and  pasture.  With  regard  to  the  ■upjHaed 
..f  com  occasioned  by  tie  mulupiica- 
ineyarils,  com  is  nomicre  in    I  .am  1- 


The  r, 


therefore,  which  require  either  it  greater  origi- 
nal expense  uf  improvement  in  order  to  fit  the 
land  for  (hem,  or  a  greater  animal  expense  u(  ■ 
cultivation,  though  often  much  superior  to 
those  of  com  antl  pasture,  yet  when  they  do 
no  more  than  compensate  such  extraordinary 
expense,  are  in  reality  regulated  by  the  rent 
and  profit  of  those  common  crops. 

It  sometimes  happens,  indeed,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  hind  which  can  he  fitted  for  some  par. 
lieular  produce,  i-  toil  small  1.1  -upply  the  t-f- 
feeiual  demand.  'Hie  whole  produce  can  be 
disposed  of  to  those  who  are  witling  to  give 

the  whole  rent,   wages,  and  profit,  necessary 

ing  to  their  natural  rates,  or  according  lo  tin 
rates  at  which  they  are  paid  in  the  grealel 
part  of  other  cultivated  land.  The  surplus 
part  of  the  price  which  remains  after  defray, 
ing  the  whole  expense  of  improvemen 


..ir,  » 


regular  proportion 


(o  the  like  surplus  tot 

or  part  of  this  excess 
rent  of  file  landlord. 

Tlie  usual  and  nam 
ample,  between  the  rent  and  profit  of  * 
those  uf  corn  : 

yards  which  pr 

wine,  such  as  can  be  raised  almost  anywhere, 

upon  any  light,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  and 

which  bin  noibing  to  recommend  it  but  its 
sivcii-ih  and  whulesomcness.  It  is  with  such 
vineyards  cnly,  (hat  the  common  land  of  the 
iriiiiili-;  can  lie  brought  into  ci  in  1  petition  ;  fur 
peculiar  quality  it  is  evident 


that 


ap.au 


e  vine  is  more  aflectcd  by  the  difference 
Is  than  any  other  fruit-tree.  From  some 
ivea  a  flavour  which  no  culture  or  man- 


real  or  imaginary.  I  1 
the  produce  of  a  few 
■ineyards  ;  sometimes  it  extends  through  tlie 
greater  part  of  11  small  district,  and  sometimes 
through  a  considerable  part  of  a  large  pro- 
vince. Tlie  whole  quantity  of  such  vtuan 
that  is  brought  lo  market  fails  short  of  the  ef- 
fectual ileiimud,  or  tlie  tlcn.uj.nvl  rf  >\«*>*  *•*» 
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pay  Ihe  who!. 


■moid 

rawing 

bringing  iln-in  thilhor,  according  to  the  ordi na- 
ry rat*,  or  according  lo  the  rale  at  which  ilicv 
an.' ])«id  in  eommun  vineyards.  The  wlit'ls- 
quantity,  therefore,  mil  he  disused  of  lo  ihose 
alio  are  willing  to  pay  more,   which  ucccssa- 

wine.  The,  difference  is  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording as  (hi;  fashionableness  ami  scarcity  ill' 
tin-  wiiii!  render  Iht-  compel!  I  ion  .it'  the  buyers 
more  or  less  eager.  Whatever  it  be,  'lie  great- 
er part  of  it  govs  tu  the  rent  of  tin-  landlord. 
Fur  though  such  vineyards  are  in  general 
more  carefully   cultivated   Uiao    most   ollicrs, 

much  the  ollcct,  as  tin?  rum  of  this  careful 
■ail  [i  vat  inn.  In  so  valuable  a  produce,  Ihe 
loss  occasioned  by  negligence  is  so  great,  as 
to  force  even  tlic  most  can-less  lo  iiiiciiii.in. 
A  small  part  of  this  high  price,  therefore,  is 
Mjllliit-nl  i..  pay  Ihe  w;igcs  .-I'  Uie  cMi-toiili- 
nary  labour  bestowed  upon  their  cultivaiinn, 
and  the  profits  of  the  extraordinary  stock 
ivhirh   puts  that  lahotir  into  motion. 

The  6ugar  colonic.  [K.issc-st:il  by  ihe.  Euro- 
pean nations  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  com- 
pared Hi  those  precious  vineyards.  Their  whole 
produce  fulls  short  of  [he  clleclual  demand  ol' 
Europe,  and  can  he  disposed  of  to  those  who 

enl  lo  pay  Ibe  whole  rent,  profit,  ami  wages 
necessary  fur  preparing  and  bringing  ii  to 
market,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  Ihoy 
are  commonly  paid  by  any  other  produce.  In 
Cochin  China,  the  finest  while  sugar  general- 
ly sells  for  three  piastres  the  quintal,  about 
iliirlei'ii  shillings  and 
as  we  are  told  by  Mr 
observer  of  the  agriculture  of  dint  country. 
What  is  there  called  the  quintal,  weighs  fr. 
a  hundred  and  lifty  to  two  hundred  Pi 
pounds,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  l\ 
pounds  at  a  medium,  which  reduces  Ihe  pr 
of  die  hundred  weight  English  n>  ubuul  eight 
shillings  sterlings  not  a  fourib  p 
is  commonly  paid  for  tlie  Lrown 
da  sugars  imported  from  our  colonics,  anil 
not  a  sixth  part  of  what  is  paid  for  Ihe  lines1 
white  sugar.  The  greater  part  of  the  eulli- 
Mitral  lands  in  Cochin  China  arc  employed  in 
producing  corn  and  riee,  the  food  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  The  respective  prices  of 
corn,  rice,  and  sugar,  are  there  probably  i 
the  natural  proportion,  or  in  thai  which  natti 
rally  takes  place  in  the  different  crops  of  tin 
grcatt-r  part  of  cultivated  land,  and  which  re 
compenses  the  landlord  and  farmer,  as  nearh 
as  can  he  computed,  according  (o  whal  i 
usually  the  original  expense  of  iinprovemenl 
and  the  annual  expense  of  cultivation,  Liu 
lit  out  sugar  colonies,  the  price  Of  sugar  hears 
riu  such   proportion  to  Ibat  ^\'  ibe   prodt 


commonly  said  thai  a  sugar  plantet 
eipecw  thai  ihe  rum  and  ihe  molasses  should 

iletVav  lire-  whole  expense  of  bis  cu  ll  ivrilinri. 
md  that  bis  sugar  should  be  all  clear  profit, 
f  this  be  rrue,  for  I  pretend  not  to  affirm  it, 
t  is  as  if  a  corn  farmer  expected  to  defray 
he  expense  of  bis  cultivation  with  the  chaff 
ml  the  straw,  and  thai  Ihe  groin  should  bf 
!]  clear  profit.  We  see  frequently  societies 
if  merchants  in   London,   and   oilier  trading 

(inies,  which  they  expect  to  improve  and  cul- 
ivule  will]  profit,  by  means  of  factors  and  a- 
landing-  the  great  distance  and 
Ihe  uncertain  returns,  from  the  defective  ad- 
iiiiiii.ii-atiou  of  justice  in  those  con  nines.  So- 
h. «ly  nil:  all. nipt  to  improve  and  ci.'.rivaie  ir. 
tlie  same  manner  the  most  fertile  lands  of 
Scotland,  Irelrmtl,  or  die  corn  provinces  of 
North   America,  though,  from  Ihe  more  exact 

a inistrarSon  of  justice   in   these   countries, 

more  regular  returns  might  he  expected. 

In  Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  cultivation 
of  lohacco  is  preferred,  as  most  profitable,  lo 
(hat  of  com.  Tobacco  might  be  cullivaled 
with  advantage  through  Ibe  greater  part  nl 
Kun.ipc  ;  bur.  in  alinosl  every  pan  of  Europe, 
it  lias  become  a  principal  subject  uf  taxation  ; 
and  to  collect  a  tax  from  every  different  farm 
in  the  country  where  ibis  plant  might  happen 
to  be  cullivaled,  would  be  more  difficult,  i' 
has  been  supposed,  than  lo  levy  one  upon  its 
importation  at  the  custom-house.  The  colli- 
vat  ion  of  tobacco  has,  upon  this  account,  been 
mi -I   irh-.iinlly  prohibited    through  the  greater 

p.irr  of  li ;".-,  which  necessarily  gives  a  sort 

ill'  monopoly  lo  I  he  countries  where  it  is  allow. 
cd  ;  and  us  Virginia  anil  Maryland  produce  the 
greatest  quantity  of  it,  they  share  largely, 
though  with  some  competitors,  in  the  advan- 
tage of  ibis  monopoly.  The  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco,   however,    seems    not   to  bo  so  ajvant 


tageo 


sugar. 


I  hav 


heard  of  any  tobacco  plan 
proved  anil  cullivaled  by  the  capital  of  mer- 
chanls  who  resided  in  Great  Britain  ;  ar-dou- 
tobacco  colonies  send  us  home  no  such  rial- 
thy  pla'ili  r5  as  ive  see  frequently  arrive  from 
uur  sugar  islands.      Though,  from  til 


n  those 


o  the  culliva 
would  a] 


thai  the  clleclual   demand   of  Europe  f 
bacco  is  not  completely  supplied,   il 
is  more   nearly  so  than   dial   for  si 

though  tlie  plesetll  price  of  loklCCOJ 

wages,  and  profit,  necessary  forpre| 
bringing  it  to  market,  according  to  tlie  raw  at 
which  rhey  are  commonly  paid  in  corn  tan  " 
il  must  not  be  so  much   more  as  the  prM 
price  of  sugar.      Our   tobacco   planters,   ■ 
cordiuglv,    have  she 

superabundance  of  tobacco,  which  the  pi 
ton  of  '.he   old   vineyards  i 


BENT  OF 
the  superabundance  at   wine.      By  act  of  as- 
sembly, they  have  restrained  its  cultivation  to 

SI*  thousand    |ij:i:ir-,   -II  |i|luscil  ii>   ,ickl  :i  fllolls- 

311  li  weight  df'  [ill in ccii,  for  every  negro  be- 
tween siiteen  and  silly  years  til"  ape.  Such 
j  negro,  over  and  above  this  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, can  manage,  tliey  reckon,  four  acres  of 
Indian  corn.  To  prevent  the  market  from 
being  overstocked,  tun,  they  lince  sometimes, 
In  plciilifiil  years,  we  arc  told  by  Dr  Doti- 
ghs*  (I  suspect  he  has  been  ill  informed), 
burnt  a  certain  quantity  of  lobaccu  for  evory 
ncgro,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  Dutch  are 
said  to  do  of  spices.  IF  such  violent  methods 
are  necessary  to  keep  up  die  present  price  of 
tobacco,  the  superior  advantage  of  its  culture 
over  that  of  corn,  if  it  still  has  any,  will  not 
[rohably  he  ofloug  continuance. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  tlie  rent  of  the  cul- 
tivated land,  of  which  the  produce  is  human 
I'.n.il,  regulates  the  rent  of  llii'  grcaici  part  of 
other  cultivated  land.  No  particular  produce 
cr.ii  long  aftbrd  less,  because  the  laud  would 
immediately  be  turned  to  another  imi;  and  if 
any  particular  produce  commonly  i  fiords  more, 
it  iii  because  i Pic-  quantify  of  land  uincli  can 
be  fitted  for  it  is  too  small  to  supply  the  ef- 
fectual defraud. 

In  Europe,  com  is  the  principal  produce  of 
tind,  which  serves  immediately  for  human 
food.  Except  in  particular  situations,  tlu-i'e- 
fore,  the  rent  of  com  laud  regulates  in  Europe 
ihatof  all  other  cultivated  land.  Britain  need 
envy  neither  the  vineyards  of  France,  nor  die 
olive  plantations  of  Italy.  Except  in  parti- 
culor  situations,  the  value  of  Uiesc  is  regulated 
by  that  of  enm,  in  which  die  fertihry  of  Bri- 
tain is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  either  of 

If,  in  any  country,  the  common  and  favour- 
ite vegetable  food  of  the  people  should  be 
drawn  from  a  plant,  of  which  the  most  com- 
mon land,  with  tlie  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
culture,  produced  a  much  greater  quantity 
than  the  mot  l  fertile  does  of  com;  the  rent  of 
the  landlord,  or  the  surplus  quantity  of  food 
which  would  remain  to  him,  alter  paying  the 
Uboiir,  and  replacing  the  slock  of  tlie  fanner, 
together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  much  greater.  Whatever  was  the 
rate  at  which  labour  was  commonly  I  mill  lain 
cd  in  that  country,  this  greater  surplus  could 
always  maintain  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  and, 
consequently,  enable  the  landlord  to  purchase 
or  command  a  greater  ijimllilj  of  it.  The 
real  value  of  his  rent,  his  real  power  and  au- 
thority, his  command  of  the  necessaries 
coiwcnicncies  of  life  with  which  the  laboi 
oilier  people  could  supply  him,  would  neces- 
sarily be  much  greater. 

A  rice  field  produces  a  much  greater  qui 
lily  i.i  bod  than  the  most  fertile  com  Ee 
'[■m.  mpa  in  the  year,  from  thirty  to  sinty 


crL'urp'lL 
labour. 


tnga. 


se  rice  countries,   therefore, 

table  food  of  the  people,  and  where  the  cidti. 
irs  are  chiefly  maintained  with  it,  a  greater 
■e  of  tins  greater  surplus  should  belong  to 

the  landlord  than  in  corn  countries.      In  C"a. 


rolin 


Urilisl, 


colonics,  are  generally  buth  farmers  and  land- 
lords, and  where  rent,   consequently,   is  con- 
founded with  profit,  the  cultivation  of  rice  la 
found  to  be  more  profitable  than  thai  of  corn, 
though  their  fields  produce  only  one  crop  in 
1  though,  from  the  prevalence  of 
of  Europe,   rice  is  not  there  the 
favourite  vegetable  food  or  the 
people. 

"  "   it  a  bog  at  all  seasons, 
hog  covered  with  water. 

ideed,  for  any  other  vegetable  pro- 
duce ih.it  is  very  useful  to  men  ;  and  the  lands 
for  diose  purposes  an  not  tit  for 
in  tries,   therefore, 


rl  of  ri 


lands  , 


:i,h.l. 


of  tlie  other   cultivated    Liu 
be  turned  to  that  produce. 

Tlie  food  produced  by  a  Held  of  potatoes  la 
not  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  produced  by  a 
field  of  rice,  and  much  superior  tn  what  is 
produced  by  a  field  of  wheal.  Twelve  thous- 
and "eight  of  potatoes  from  an  acre  of  land 
is  not  a  greater  produce  than  two  thousand 
weight  of  wheat.  The  food  or  solid  nourish- 
ment, indeed,  which  can  be  drawn  from  each 
of  rinise  1'ui  nlaol-.  is  uoi  aliogelhcr  in  pro- 
portion to  llicit  weight,  on  account  of  the  wa- 
tery nature  of  potatoes.      Allowing,  however, 

very  large  allowance,  such  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  still  [.reduce  six  ihousand  weight  of  solid 
nourishment,  three  times  the  quantity  pro- 
duced hi  flic-  acre  of  wheat.  An  acre  of  po- 
tatoes la  cultivated  with  less  eipensi 


;  Ihe  fallow, 


rally 


•  D'Hlglw'*  Summary,  f 


.  ii.  t.  37S,    « 


precedes  lite  sowing  of  whe 
pensating  tlie  hexing  and  other  extraordinary 
culture  which  is  always  given  to  potatoes. 
Should  this  rout  ever  become  iii  any  part  of 
Europe,  like  rice  in  some  rice  countries,  tho 
common  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  occupy  tlie  same  proportion 
of  the  lands  in  tillage,  which  wheat  and  other 
sorts  of  grain  for  human  food  do  at  present, 
the  same  quantity  of  cultivated  land  would 
maintain  a  much  greater  numlier  of  people; 
and  die  labourers  being  generally  fed  with  po- 
tatoes, a  greater  surplus  would  remain  at'ici 
replacing  all  the  stock,  and  maintaining  all 
toa  labour  employed  In  ruliivaiiun.  A  greater 
share  of  this  surplus,  too,  would  belong  to  the 
landlord.       Population  would    increase,  W. 
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rents  would  rise  much  beyond  what  they  are 
at  present. 

The  land  which  is  fit  for  potatoes,  is  fit  for 
almost  every  other  useful  vegetable.  If  they 
occupied  the  same  proportion  of  cultivated 
land  which  corn  does  at  present,  they  would 
regulate,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rent  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 

In  some  parts  of  Lancashire,  it  is  pretend- 
ed, I  have  been  told,  that  bread  of  oatmeal  is 
a  heartier  food  for  labouring  people  than 
wheaten  bread,  and  I  have  frequently  heard 
the  same  doctrine  held  in  Scotland.  I  am, 
however,  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth  of 
it  The  common  people  in  Scotland,  who  are 
fed  with  oatmeal,  are  in  general  neither  so 
strong  nor  so  handsome  as  the  same  rank  of 
oeople  in  England,  who  are  fed  with  wheaten 
bread.  They  neither  work  so  well,  nor  look 
so  well ;  and  as  there  is  not  the  same  differ- 
ence between  the  people  of  fashion  in  the  two 
countries,  experience  would  seem  to  shew, 
that  the  food  of  the  common  people  in  Scot- 
land is  not  so  suitable  to  the  human  constitu- 
tion as  that  of  their  neighbours  of  the  same 
rank  in  England.  But  it  seems  to  be  other- 
wise with  potatoes.  The  chairmen,  porters, 
and  coal-heavers  in  London,  and  those  un-j 
fortunate  women  who  live  by  prostitution,  the 
strongest  men  and  the  most  beautiful  women  ■ 
perhaps  in  the  British  dominions,  are  said  to 
be,  the  greater  part  of  them,  from  the  lowest 
rank  of  people  in  Ireland,  who  are  generally 
fed  with  this  root.  No  food  can  afford  a  more ' 
decisive  proof  of  its  nourishing  quality,  or  of 
its  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  health  of. 
the  human  constitution. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  potatoes  through 
the  year,  and  impossible  to  store  them  like 
corn,  for  two  or  three  years  together.  The ' 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  sell  them  before  they 
rot,  discourages  their  cultivation,  and  is,  per-  j 
haps,  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  ever  becoming 
in  any  great  country,  like  bread,  the  principal 
vegetable  food  of  all  the  different  ranks  of  the 
people.  ' 


Part  II. — Of  the  Produce  of  Land,  which 
sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not,  af- 
ford Rent. 


Human  food  seems  to  be  the  only  produce  of 
land,  which  always  and  necessarily  affords 
some  rent  to  the  landlord.  Other  sorts  of 
produce  sometimes  may,  and  sometimes  may 
not,  according  to  different  circumstances. 

After  food,  clothing  and  lodging  are  the 
two  great  wants  of  mankind. 

Land,  in  its  original  rude  state,  can  afford 
the  materials  of  clothing  and  lodging  to  a 
much  greater  number  of  people  than  it  can 
feed.  In  its  improved  state,  it  can  sometimes 
feed  a  greater  number  of  people  than  it  cau 
supply  with  those  material*  ;  at  feast  in  the 


way  in  which  they  require  them,  and  are  wifl- 
ing  to  pay  for  them.  In  the  one  stale,  there- 
fore,  there  is  always  a  superabundance  of  thou 
materials,  which  are  frequently,  upon  that  ac- 
count, of  little  or  no  value.  In  the  other, 
there  is  often  a  scarcity,  which  necessarily 
augments  their  value.  In  the  one  state,  • 
great  part  of  them  is  thrown  away  as  useless; 
and  the  price  of  what  is  used  is  considered  as 
equal  only  to  the  labour  and  expense  of  fit- 
ting it  for  use,  and  can,  therefore,  afford  no 
rent  to  the  landlord.  In  the  other,  they  are 
all  made  use  of,  and  there  is  frequently  a  de- 
mand for  more  than  can  be  had.  Somebody 
is  always  willing  to  give  more  for  every  part 
of  them,  than  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  them  to  market.  Their 
price,  therefore,  can  always  afford  some  rent 
to  the  landlord. 

The  skins  of  the  larger  animals  were  the 
original  materials  of  clothing.  Among  na- 
tions of  hunters  and  shepherds,  therefore, 
whose  food  consists  chiefly  in  the  flesh  of  most 
animals,  every  man,  by  providing  himself  with 
food,  provides  himself  with  the  materials  cf 
more  clothing  than  he  can  wear.  If  there 
was  no  foreign  commerce,  the  greater  part  of 
them  would  be  thrown  away  as  things  of  no 
value.  This  was  probably  the  case  among 
the  hunting  nations  of  North  America,  before 
their  country  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans, 
with  whom  they  now  exchange  their  surplus 
peltry,  for  blankets,  fire-arms,  and  brandy, 
which  gives  it  some  value.  In  the  present 
commercial  state  of  the  known  world,  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  I  believe,  among 
whom  land  property  is  established,  have  some 
foreign  commerce  of  this  kind,  and  find  among 
their  wealthier  neighbours  such  a  demand  for 
all  the  materials  of  clothing,  which  their  land 
produces,  and  which  can  neither  be  wrought 
up  nor  consumed  at  home,  as  raises  their  price 
above  what  it  costs  to  send  them  to  those 
wealthier  neighbours.  It  affords,  therefore, 
some  rent  to  the  landlord.  When  the  greater 
part  of  the  Highland  cattle  were  consumed 
on  their  own  hills,  the  exportation  of  their 
hides  made  the  most  considerable  article  of 
the  commerce  of  that  country,  and  what  they 
were  exchanged  for  afforded  some  addition  to 
the  rent  of  the  Highland  estates.  The  wool 
of  England,  which  in  old  times,  could  neither 
be  consumed  nor  wrought  up  at  home,  found 
a  market  in  the  then  wealthier  and  more  in- 
dustrious country  of  Flanders,  and  its  price 
afforded  something  to  the  rent  of  the  land 
which  produced  it  In  countries  not  better 
cultivated  than  England  was  then,  or  than  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  are  now,  and  which 
had  no  foreign  commerce,  the  materials  of 
clothing  would  evidently  be  so  superabundant, 
that  a  great  part  of  them  would  be  thrown 
away  as  useless,  and  no  part  could  afford  any 
rent  to  the  landlord. 

The  materials  of  lodging  cannot  alwav»  bf 
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readily  become  an  l 
jeet  of  foreign   commerce.      Whim  they  c 
superabundant  in  the  country  which  produc 
them,  it  frequently  happens,  even  in  the  pi 
sent  commercial  state  of  the  world,   that  tti 
are  of  no  value  to  the  landlord.     A  good  stu 
quarry  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  wou 
afford  a  considerable  rent.      In  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  it  affords  none.      Barren 
timber  for  building  is  of  great  value  in  a  po- 
pulous and  well-cultivated  country,  and  the 
land  which  produces  it  affords  a  considerable 
tent.      But  Li  many  parts  of  North  America, 
i  be  landlord   would  be  much  obliged  to  any 
body  who  would  carry  away  the  greater  part 
of  his  large  trees.    In  some  parts  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  the  bark  is  the  only  part  of 
the  wood  width,  for  want  of  roads  and  wa 
carriage,  can  be  soul  to  market ;  the  timlii 
left  to  rot  upon  the  ground.      When  the  i 
terials  of  lodging  arc  so  superabundant, 
part  mad*  use  of  is  worth  only  the  labour 
expense  of  fitting  it  for  that  use.      " 


(.'iulliing  mill  bulging,  huu-clinld  furniture, 
and  ivluil  is  called  eipiip..i.e,  are  the  principal 
objects  of  tin-  grcnici  [>;wt  of  finite  wants  and 
fancies.  The  rich  man  consumes  no  more 
fund  than  lii-.  pour  neighbour.  In  quality  il 
rvi:iy  he  uty  didcrein,  and  lu  select  and  pre- 
pare it  may  require  more  labour  and  art; 
but  in  quantity  it  is  very  nearly  the  tame. 
Km  compare  the  s|iarious  palace  and  great 
"-ariln.be  of  the  one,  with  the  hovel  and  the. 
few  rags  of  the  other,  and  you  will  he  sensible 
that  the  difference  between  their  clothing, 
lodging,  and  household  furniture,  Isabnos'.  a> 
great  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality.  The  de- 
sire of  food  is  limited  in  every  man  by  the 
narrow  capacity  of  the  human  stomach;  bl.l 

of  building,  dress,  equipage,  and  household 
furniture,  seems  to  have  no  limit  or  certain 
boundary.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  the 
command  of  more  food  than  they  themselves 

cum  cm-aune,    live  always  willing   to  exchange 
urplus,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,   the 


10  genendlv  grain-,  price  of  il,  for  gratincal 
the  use  of  it  lo  whoever   lakes  the  trouble  of   What  is  over  and  above  satisfying  the  limited 

asking  it      The  demand  of  wealthier  nations,  desire,   is  given   for  the  amusement  of  (hose 

however,  sometimes  enables  him  to  get  a  rem  tlciivi  width  c mi  be  satisfied,  but  seem  lo 

for  il.     The  paving  of  the  streets  of  London  be  altogether  endless.      The  poor,  in  order  lo 

hta  enabled  the  owners  of  some  tauten  rocks  obtain  food,  exert  themselves  to  gratity  those 

on  the  coas   of  Scotland  to  draw  a  rent  from  fancies  of  the  rich  ;  and  to  obtain  it  morecer- 

what  never  afforded  any  before.      The  woods  tainly,  they  sic  with  one  another  in  the  cheap, 

of  Norway,  and  of  tile  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  ness  "ami  perfection  of  their  woik.    The  num. 

bud  a  market  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  ber  of  workmen  increases  wilii  the  incrcabing 

which  I  hey  could  not  find  al  home,  and  there-  quantity  of  food,  or  with  the  growing  improve. 

I  ij  all  did  some  rem  to  their  proprietors.  ment  and  cultivation  of  the  lands;  and  a*  (lie 

Countries  are  populous,  not  in  proportion  nam  re  of  BHtz  business  admits  of  the  utmost 

to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce  subdivisions  of  labour,   the  quantity  of  male- 

Mn  clulhe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to  that  rials  which  they  can  work  up,   increases  in  u 

of  those  whom  it  can  feed.      When  food  is  much  greater  proportion  than  their  numbers 

provided,  it  i,  easy  to  tind  the  necessary  cloth-  Hence  arises  a  demand  for  every  sort  of  ina- 

hand,  il  may  often  be  difficult  to  find  food,  either  usefully  or  or  n  amen  tally,  in  building. 

In  some  parts  of  the  British  dominions,  what  dress,   equipage,  or  household  furniture  [  foi 

is  called  a  house  may  he  built  by  one  day's  the  fossils  and  minerals  cuuijiiin.il  in  the  how. 
labour  of  one  man.      The  simplest  species  of  els  of  die  earth,  the  precious  metals,  and  tb_> 

clothing,  the  skins  of  animals,  require  some-  precious  stones. 

what  more  hdiaur  to  dress  and  prepare  them  Food  is,  in  this  manner,  not  only  the  origi 
fur  use.  They  do  nut,  however,  require  a  nal  source  of  rent,  but  every  oilier  part  of  tin 
^rcit  deal.  Among  savage  or  barbarous  na-  produce  ot'land  which  afterwards  affords  rent, 
linns,  a  hundredth,  or  Utile  more  than  a  bun-  'derivas  that  part  of  its  value  from  the  iin- 
dredtb  part  of  die  labour  of  the  whole  year,  provemenl  of  the  powers  of  labour  in  pro- 
will  lie  sufficient  to  provide  Ihcm  with  such  ducing  food,  by  means  of  the  improvement 
clothing  and    Lulling  as  satisfy  the   greater  and  cultivation  of  land. 

part  of  the  people.      All  die  other  ninety  nine  '      Those  oilier  parts  of  the  produce  of  land, 

parts  arc  frequently  no  more  than  enough  to  however,  which  afterwards  afford  rent,  do  nol 

provide  Ihcm  wil.i  food.  allbid  it  always.      Even  in  improved  and  L  id 

But  when,  by  the  improvement  and  culu-  tivated  countries,  the  demand- for  them  is  nol 

IMfllll  of  laud,  the  labour  of  one  family  can  always  such  as  to  afford  a  greater  price  than 

provide  food  for  two,  the  labour  uf  half  the  what  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  re- 

•odttjr  becomes  sufficient  lo  provide  food   for  place,   together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the 

!..■    i!i-.'.-.      The  oiher   half,   therefore   in  ai  stuck   wlihh   iinisi   he  einphii i..l   in  bringing 

l.ml  llie  greater  part  of  them,  can  be  employ-  them  to  market.  Whether  il  is  or  isnotsucb, 
rd  in  pmidin|  other  dung-.,  or  in  Htti,l\in« , depend-  upon  different  circumstances. 
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Whether  a  coal  mine,  for  example,  can  af-  { 
ford  any  rent,  depends  partly  upon  its  fertili- 
ty, and  partly  upon  its  situation. 

A  mine  of  any  kind  may  be  said  to  be  either 
fertile  or  barren,  according  as  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  can  be  brought  from  it  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  greater  or  less 
than  what  can  be  brought  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity from  the  greater  part  of  other  mines  of 
♦lie  same  kind. 

Some  coal  mines,  advantageously  situated, 
cannot  be  wrought  on  account  of  their  barren- 
ness. The  produce  does  not  pay  the  expense. 
They  can  afford  neither  profit  nor  rent 

There  are  some,  of  which  the  produce  is 
b;irely  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour,  and  re- 
p'ace,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits,  the 
itock  employed  in  working  them.  They  af- 
ford some  profit  to  the  undertaker  of  the  work, 
but  no  rent  to  the  landlord.  They  can  be 
wrought  advantageously  by  nobody  but  the 
landlord,  who,  being  himself  the  undertaker 
of  the  work,  gets  the  ordinary  profit  of  the 
capital  which  he  employs  in  it.  Many  coal 
mines  in  Scotland  are  wrought  in  this  manner, 
and  can  be  wrought  in  no  other.  The  land- 
lord will  allow  nobody  else  to  work  them  with- 
out paying  some  rent,  and  nobody  can  afford 
to  pay  any. 

Other  coal  mines  in  the  same  country,  suf- 
ficiently fertile,  cannot  be  wrought  on  account 
of  their  situation.  A  quantity  of  mineral, 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  working, 
could  be  brought  from  the  mine  by  the  ordi- 
nary, or  even  less  than  the  ordinary  quantity 
of  labour:  but  in  an  inland  country,  thinly 
inhabited,  and  without  either  good  roads  or 
water-carriage,  this  quantity  could  not  be  sold. 

Coals  are  a  less  agreeable  fuel  than  wood : 
they  are  said  too  to  be  less  wholesome.  The 
expense  of  coals,  therefore,  at  the  place  where 
they  are  consumed,  must  generally  be  some- 
what less  than  that  of  wood. 

The  price  of  wood,  again,  varies  with  the 
state  of  agriculture,  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  exactly  for  the  same  reason,  as  the 
price  of  cattle.  In  its  rude  beginnings,  the 
greater  part  of  every  country  is  covered  with 
wood,  which  is  then  a  mere  incumbrance,  of 
no  value  to  the  landlord,  who  would  gladly 
give  it  to  any  body  for  the  cutting.  As  agri- 
culture advances,  the  woods  are  partly  cleared 
by  the  progress  of  tillage,  and  partly  go  to  de- 
cay in  consequence  of  the  increased  number 
of  cattle  These,  though  they  do  not  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  as  corn,  which  is  alto- 
gether tlie  acquisition  of  human  indu  try,  yet 
multiply  under  the  care  and  protection  of  men, 
who  ttore  up  in  the  season  of  plenty  what 
may  maintain  them  in  that  of  scarcity ;  who, 
through  the  whole  year,  furnish  them  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  food  than  uncultivated  na- 
ture provides  for  them ;  and  who,  by  destroy- 
ing and  extirpating  their  enemies,  secure  them 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  that  she  provides. 


Numerous  herds  of  cattle,  when  allowed  t* 
wander  through  the  woods,  though  they  do 
not  destroy  the  old  trees,  hinder  any  young 
ones  from  coming  up ;  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  century  or  two,  the  whole  forest  goes  to 
ruin.  The  scarcity  of  wood  then  raises  its 
price.  It  affords  a  good  rent ;  and  the  land- 
lord sometimes  finds  that  he  can  scarce  em- 
ploy his  best  lands  more  advantageosly  than 
in  growing  barren  timber,  of  which  the  great- 
ness of  the  profit  often  compensates  the  late- 
ness of  the  returns.  This  seems,  in  the  pre 
sent  times,  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  things  in 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  pro- 
fit of  planting  is  found  to  be  equal  to  that  of 
either  corn  or  pasture.  The  advantage  which 
the  landlord  derives  from  planting  can  no- 
where exceed,  at  least  for  any  considerable 
time,  the  rent  which  these  could  afford  him  ; 
and  in  an  inland  country,  which  is  highly  cul- 
tivated, it  will  frequently  not  fall  much  short 
of  this  rent.  Upon  the  sea-coast  of  a  well* 
improved  country,  indeed,  if  coals  can  conve- 
niently be  had  for  fuel,  it  may  sometimes  be 
cheaper  to  bring  barren  timber  for  building 
from  less  cultivated  foreign  countries  than  to 
raise  it  at  home.  In  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh, built  within  these  few  years,  there  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  single  stick  of  Scotch  timber. 

Whatever  may  be  the  price  of  wood,  if  that 
of  coals  is  such  that  the  expense  of  a  coal  fire 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  wood  one  we  may 
be  assured,  that  at  that  place,  and  in  these 
circumstances,  the  price  of  coals  is  as  high  as 
it  can  be.  It  seems  to  be  so  in  some  of  the 
inland  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Ox- 
fordshire, where  it  is  usual,  even  in  the  fires 
of  the  common  people,  to  mix  coals  and  wood 
together,  and  where  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense of  those  two  sorts  of  fuel  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  very  great.  Coals,  in  the  coal  coun- 
tries, are  everywhere  much  below  this  highest 
price.  If  they  were  not,  they  could  not  bear 
the  expense  of  a  distant  carriage,  either  by 
land  or  by  water.  A  small  quantity  only  cotdd 
be  sold;  and  the  coal  masters  and  tho  coal 
proprietors  find  it  more  for  their  interest  to 
sell  a  great  quantity  at  a  price  somewhat  above 
the  lowest,  than  a  small  quantity  at  the  high- 
est. The  most  fertile  coal  mine,  too,  regu- 
lates the  price  of  coals  at  all  the  other  mines 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Both  the  proprietor 
and  the  undertaker  of  the  work  find,  the  one 
that  he  can  get  a  greater  rent,  the  other  that 
he  can  get  a  greater  profit,  by  somewhat  un- 
derselling all  their  neighbours.  Their  neigh- 
bours are  soon  obliged  to  sell  at  the  same 
price,  though  they  cannot  so  well  afford  it, 
and  though  it  always  diminishes,  and  some- 
times takes  away  altogether,  both  their  rent 
and  their  profit.  Some  works  are  abandoned 
altogether ;  others  can  afford  no  rent,  and  car 
be  wrought  only  by  the  proprietor. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  coals  can  be  sold 
,  for  any  considerable  time,  is,  like  that  of  nl) 
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other  commodities,    the  price  which  is  harelv 

working  them,  or  replace,  wilh  a  profit,   tht 

siilJit-i.'i n  to  replace,  togedierw 

itll  its  ordinary 

food,  clothes,  lodging,  and  other  necessaries 

profits,  the  Block  which  must  1 

which  were  consumed  in  that  operation.   This 

bunging  them  to  market.      At 

wsh  the  case,  too,  widi  the  mines  of  Cuba  inn! 

which  the  land  lord  chti  gel  no 

he  must  either  work  himself  o 

of  Peru,  after  the  discovery  of  those  of  Po_ 

logcdicr,  the  price  of  coals  rm 

^i  generally  hi 

nearly  about  this  price. 

Tlie   price  of  every  metal,  at  every  mine. 

Rent,  even  where  coals  affo 

d  one,  has  gc- 

therefore,    being  regulated  io  some  measure 

nerully  h  smaller  share  in  the! 

by  its  price  at  the  most   fertile  mine  in  the 

that  .it'  most  other  parts  of  tbi. 

world  that  is  actually  wrought,  it  can,  at  the 

of  bud.      The  rent  of  an  estate  above  ground, 

greater  part  of  mines,  do  very  little  more  than 

pav  the  expense  of  working,  and  can  seldom 

u  third  of  die  gross  produce ; 

ul  il  is  gener- 

afford  a  very  high  rent  to  the  landlord.    Kent 

illy  !i  rent  certain  and  iudepci 

dent  of  the  oc- 

accordingly,    seems    at   the   greater   part    ol 

casionnl  variations  in  the  crop. 

mines  to  have  but  a  small  share  in  the  price 

a  fifth  of  tlie  gross  produce 

3  a  very  great 

cif  rJm  CO— n,  and  a  slid  smaller  in  thai  of  die 

h  the  . 

an  t  rent  ccrtjin,  but  depends  upon  the 
cnsiortaJ  variations  in  the  produce.      These 
so  great,  dmt  in  a  country  where  thirty  years 
purchase  i:  considered  asa  moderate  price  fot 
llie  property  of  a  landed  estate,  ten  years  pur. 
chase  is  regarded  as  a  good  price  for  that  ol 

The  value  of  a  coal  mine  to  the  proprietor, 
frequently  depends  as  much  upon  its  situation 
as  upon  its  fertility.  That  of  a  metallic  mint 
depends  mOTi  upon  its  fertility, and  less  uput: 
its  situation.  The  coarse,  and  still  more  the 
precious  metals,  when  separated  from  die  ore, 
are  so  valuable,  diat  they  can  general!]  bear 
tlie  eipetise  of  ■  very  long  land,  and  of  the 
Their  markt 


I   confined   t 
iiilmod   uf  tl 


the 


a-  „r  !• 


The  copper  of  Ja|)on   make 


o  Chin; 


The  price  Of  toals 
Shropshire  can  have  little  effect 
at  Newcastle ;  and  their  price  in  the  Liunnnis 
can  have  none  st  ol!.  The  productions  of 
such  distant  coal  mines  con  never  he  brought 

productions  of  the  most  distant  metallic  mines 
frequently  may,  and  in  fact 


Th„ 


■e  that  uf  die  precious  metals,  at  tlie  most 
ferrilc  mines  in  the  world,  must  necessarily 
more  or  less  affect  their  price  at  nil-;  oilu  r 
in  it.  Tlie  price  of  copper  in  Japan  must 
have  same  influence  upon  its  price  at  the  cop- 

rciu.  ot  the  quantity  cither  of  labour  or  of 
other  goods  which  [t  will  purchase  there,  must 

du-  silver  mines  of  Europe,  but  at  those  of 
□■Mi  Alter  the  discovery  uf  the  mints  uf 
fog,  the  silver  mines  of  Europe  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  abandoned.  'Hie  value 
of  silver  was  so  much  reduced,  that  their  pro. 
dnca  mild  no   longer    pay    the    unnaa    ol 


redout  -netals.      Labour 
the  greater  part  of  both. 

A  sixth  part  of  the  gross  produce  may  be 

ri.vk<m,'i!  (be  :iiciagc  rent  c  I'  the  lin  mines  of 
Cornwall,  the  most  fertile  tint  are  known  in 
the  world,  as  we  are  told  by  the   Rev.  .Mr. 

In-  says,  afford  more,  and  some  do  not  afford 
so  much.  A  siitli  part  of  the  gross  produce 
is  iIil'  rent,  fou,  of  several  very  fertile  lead 
mines  in  Scotland. 

In  the  silver  mines  of  Pern,  we  are  told  by 
IVe/ier  ami  l.'lloa,  the  proprietor  IVcijiiciitlv 
eiacts  no  other  acknowledgment  from  llie  un- 
dertaker of  the  mine,  but  that  he  will  grind 
the  ore  at  his  mill,  paying  him  the  ordinary 
inultureor  price  of  grinding.  Till  173d,  in- 
to one  fifth  of  the  standard  silver,  which  til! 
then  might  be  considered  as  the  real  rent  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru, 
the  richest  which  have  been  known  in  tlie 
world.  If  dierc  bad  been  no  tax,  this  lifdi 
would  naturally  have  belonged  To  the  land 
lord,  and  many  mines  might  have  been 
wrought  which  could  not  then  be  wrought, 
because  they  could  not  afford  this  tax.  The 
tax  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall  upon  tin  is  mp. 
posed  to  amount  to  more  than  live  per  tent, 
or  one  twentieth  part  of  the  value ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  proportion,  it  would  natur- 
ally, too,  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  die  mine, 
if  tiu  was  duty  free.  But  if  you  add  one 
twentieth  to  one  sixth,  you  will  find  that  die 
ivhule  average  rent  of  die  tin  mines  of  Com. 


alt,  . 


,s  of  Peru 


s  diirt 


rent  uf  the  i 
o  twelve.     Ilul 


very  III  paid,  and  thai 


iitdinj'ly,  is  said  lo  be 
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■nukes  a  grenti.r  part  of  the  price  of  tin  at  the  j 
must  fertile  tin  mines  than  it  does  of  silver  at 
the  most  fertile  silver  mines  in  the  world. 
After  replacing  the  stock  employed  in  work- 
ing those  diilerent  mines,  together  with  its  or- 
dinary profits,  the  residue  which  remains  to 
the  proprietor  is  greater,  it  seems,  in  the 
coarse,  than  in  the  precious  metal. 

Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  undertakers 
of  silver  mines  commonly  very  ;^reat  in  Peru. 
The  same  most  respectable  and  well-informed 
authors  acquaint  us,  that  when  any  person  un- 
dertakes to  work  a  new  mine  in  Peru,  he  is 
universally  looked  upon  as  a  man  destined  to 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  is  upon  that  ac- 
count shunned  and  avoided  by  every  body. — 
Mining,  it  seems,  is  considered  there  in  the 
sane  light  as  here,  as  a  lottery,  in  which  the 
prizes  do  not  compensate  the  blanks,  though 
the  greatness  of  some  tempts  many  adventur- 
ers to  throw  away  their  fortunes  in  such  un- 
prosperous  projects. 

Am  the  sovereign,  however,  derives  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  revenue  from  the  produce 
of  silver  mines,  the  law  in  Peru  gives  every 
possible  encouragement  to  the  discovery  and 
working  of  new  ones.  Whoever  discovers  a 
new  mine,  is  entitled  to  measure  off  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  direction  of 
the  vein,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  He 
becomes  proprietor  of  this  portion  of  the  mine, 
and  can  work  it  without  paying  any  acknow- 
ledgment to  tl»e  landlord.  The  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Cornwall  has  given  occasion  to  a 
regulation  nearly  of  the  some  kind  in  that  an- 
cient dutchy.  In  waste  and  uninclosed  lands, 
any  person  who  discovers  a  tin  mine  may 
mark  out  its  limits  to  a  certain  extent,  which 
is  called  bounding  a  mine.  The  bounder  be- 
comes the  real  proprietor  of  the  mine,  and 
may  either  work  it  himself,  or  give  it  in  lease 
to  another,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  land,  to  whom,  however,  a  very  small 
acknowledgment  must  be  paid  upon  working 
it.  In  both  regulations,  the  sacred  rights  of 
private  property  are  sacrificed  to  the  supposed 
interests  of  public  revenue. 

The  same  encouragement  is  given  in  Peru 
to  the  discovery  and  working  of  new  gold 
mines ;  and  in  gold  the  king's  tax  amounts 
only  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  standard  rental, 
it  a  as  once  a  fifth,  and  afterwards  a  tenth,  as 
in  silver ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  work 
could  not  bear  even  the  lowest  of  these  two 
taxes.  If  it  is  rare,  however,  say  the  same 
au'.hors,  Frezicr  and  Ulloa,  to  find  a  person 
who  has  made  his  fortune  by  a  silver,  it  is 
still  much  rarer  to  find  one  who  has  done  so 
by  a  gold  mine.  This  twentieth  part  seems 
to  be  the  whole  rent  which  is  paid  by  the 
greater  part  of  die  gold  mines  of  Chili  ami 
Peru.  Gold,  too,  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
smuggled  than  even  silver ;  not  oniy  on  ac- 
count of  the  superior  vsdue  of  the  metal  in 
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pro]K>rtion  to  its  bulk,  but  on  account  of  tht 
peculiar  way  in  which  nature  produces  it. 
Silver  is  very  seldom  found  virgin,  but,  like 
most  other  metals,  is  generally  mineralind 
with  some  other  body,  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  it  in  such  quantities  at 
will  pay  for  the  expense,  but  by  a  very  labori- 
ous and  tedious  operation,  which  cannot  well 
be  carried  on  but  in  work-houses  erected  for 
the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  king's  officers.  Gold,  on  toe 
contrary,  is  almost  always  found  virgin.  It 
is  sometimes  found  in  pieces  of  some  bulk ; 
and,  even  when  mixed,  in  small  and  almost 
insensible  particles,  with  sand,  earth,  and 
other  extraneous  bodies,  it  can  be  separated 
from  them  by  a  very  short  and  simple  oper- 
ation, which  can  be  carried  on  in  any  private 
house  by  any  body  who  is  possessed  of  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury.  If  the  king's  tax,  there- 
fore, is  but  ill  paid  upon  silver,  it  is  likely  to 
be  much  worse  paid  upon  gold ;  and  rent 
must  make  a  much  smaller  part  of  the  price 
of  gold  than  that  of  silver. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  the  precious 
metals  can  be  sold,  or  the  smallest  quantity  of 
other  goods  for  which  they  can  be  exchanged, 
during  any  considerable  time,  is  regulated  by 
the  same  principles  which  fix  the  lowest  ordi- 
nary price  of  all  other  goods.  The  stock 
which  must  commonly  be  employed,  the  food, 
clothes,  and  lodging,  which  must  commonly 
be  consumed  in  bringing  them  from  the  mine 
to  the  market,  determine  it.  It  must  at  least 
be  sufficient  to  replace  that  stock,  with  the 
ordinary  profits. 

Their  highest  price,  however,  seems  not  to 
be  necessarily  determined  by  any  thing  but 
the  actual  scarcity  or  plenty  of  these  metals 
themselves.  It  is  not  determined  by  that  of 
any  other  commodity,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  price  of  coals  is  by  that  of  wood,  beyond 
which  no  scarcity  can  ever  raise  it.  Increase 
the  scarcity  of  gold  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
the  smallest  bit  of  it  may  become  more  pre- 
cious than  a  diamond,  and  exchange  for  a 
greater  quantity  of  otner  goods. 

The  demand  for  those  metals  arises  partly 
from  their  utility,  and  partly  from  their  beau- 
ty. If  you  except  iron,  they  are  more  useful 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  metal.  As  they  are 
less  liable  to  rust  and  impurity,  they  can 
more  easily  be  kept  clean ;  and  the  utensils, 
either  of  the  table  or  the  kitchen,  are  often, 
upon  that  account,  more  agreeable  when  made 
of  them.  A  silver  boiler  is  more  cleanly  than 
a  lead,  copper,  or  tin  one ;  and  the  same  qua- 
lily  would  render  a  gold  boiler  still  better  than 
a  silver  one.  Their  principal  merit,  however 
arises  from  their  beauty,  which  renders  them 
peculiarly  fit  for  the  ornaments  of  dress  and 
furniture.  No  paint  or  dye  can  give  so  splen- 
did a  colour  as  gilding.  The  merit  of  theii 
beauty  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  scarcity 
With  the  greater   part   of  rich  people,    Ui«- 
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irks  of  opulence  which  nobody  con 
possess  but  themselves.  In  their  eyes,  tin- 
Unit  uf  an  object,  which  is  in  any  degree 
either  useful  or  beautiful,  is  greatly  enhanced 
Ly  its  scarcity,  or  by  the  grunt  labour  which 
ii  requires  to  collect  any  consider.! hie  quantity 
of  it;  a  labour  which  nobody  can  afford  to 
pay  but  themselves.  Snch  objects  they  are 
willing  lo  purchase  nt  a  higher  price  than 
tilings,  much  more  beautiful  and  useful,  hut 
mure  common.  These  qualities  of  utility. 
beauty,  and  scarcity,  are  the  original  found- 
ation of  the  high  price  of  those  metal-,  ur  of 
die  great  quantity  of  other  goods  for  which 
diey  cat)  everywhere  he  exchanged.  This 
talue  was  antecedent  to,  ami  independent  of 
their  being  employed  as  coin,  and  was  the 
quality  which  lined  them  for  that  employ- 
ment. That  employment,  however,  by  occa- 
aiouing  n  new  demand,  unit  by  diminishing 
the  quantity  which  could  be  employed  in  any 
other  way,  may  have  afterwards  contributed 
to  keep  up  or  increase  their  value. 

The  demand  for  the  precious  stones  arises 
altogether  from  their  beauty.  They  are  of  no 
use  but  as  ornaments;  and  the  merit  of  their 
lieauly  is  greatly  enlianced  by  their  scarcity, 
or  by  the  difficulty  and  eipense  of  getting 
them  from  the  mine.  Wages  anil  protit  ac- 
cordingly make  up,  upon  most  occasions,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  high  price.  Kent  comes 
in  inn  for  u  hi  j  small  shine,  frequently  for  no 


d  the  ii- 


only  . 


biddable  rent.  When  Tavi 
jeweller,  visited  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
coiuhi  and  Visiopour,  he  was  informed  [hat 
the  sovereign  of  the  country,  for  whose  bene- 
fit they  Were  wrought,  bail  urdeml  all  of 
tili-m  to  he  sli lit  up  except  those  which  yield- 
ed the  largest  and  finest  atoms.  The  other, 
It  seems,  were  to  the  proprietor  not  worth  the 
working. 

As  the  prices,  both  of  the  precious  metals 
and  of  the  precious  stones,  is  regulated  all 
over  the  world  by  their  price  at  the  most  fer- 
tile mine  in  it,  the  rent  which  a  mine  of  either 
can  afiurd  to  its  proprietor  is  in  proportion, 
not  to  its  absolute,  but  lo  what  may  be  called 
its  relative  fertility,  or  to  its  superiority  over 
other  mines  of  the  same  kind.  If  new  mines 
were  discovered,  an  much  superior  to  those  of 
Potosi,  as  they  were  superior  to  tliuse  of  Eu- 
rope, tin-  value  of  silver  might  be  so  much  do 
graded  as  to  render  even  the  mines  of  I'otusi 
ihu  worth  the  working.  Before  die  discovery 
ol  ihe  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  most  fertile 
trn.ies  in  Kurope  may  have  nllbrdeil  as  great 
a  rent  to  their  proprietors  as  the  richest  mines 
111  Peru  do  at  present.  Though  the  quantity 
of  silver  whs  much  less,  it  might  have  exchang- 
ed for  an  equal  quantity  of  other  goods,  and 
the  proprietor's  share  might  base  enabled  him 


in    purclia-c    ur  i- nun!    mi    equal    qnantlt) 

either  of  labour  or  of  commodities 

The  value,  both  uf  the  product   and  of  ilu 
rent,    the   real  revenue   which   they   afforded., 

both  to  the  public  ami '.)  the  propi-inur,  inigh" 

The  most  abundant  mines,  either  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  of  the  precious  stones, 
could  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
,-\  produce,  of  which  Ihc  value  is  priucip.illi 
derived  from  it- scarcily,  is  necessarily  degrad- 
i  d  !>v  lis  abundance.  A  service  of  plate,  and 
the  other  frivolous  ornaments  of  diess  and 
■nuld   be   purchased  fur  a 


■  i uiiy  of  labour,  or   for  a  smaller 

of  commodities  j   and  in  tb 

side  ,<d vantage  which  the   world   could  derin 

from  that  abundance. 

It  is  otherwise  in  estates  above  ground. 
The  value,  both  of  their  produce  and  of  then 
rent,  is  in  proportion  to  their  absolute,  and 
not  to  their  relative  fertility.      The  laud  which 

produces  a  certain   q lity  uf  fund,   clothes, 

and  I  "'..ling,  can  always  feed,  clothe,  and 
lodge,  a  certain  number  or  people  ;  and  what- 
ever may  he  the  proportion  ol"  the  landlord,  it 
"ill  always  give  him  a  proportionable  com- 
mand of  the  labour  of  those  people,  and  of  the 
eiiiii'.u,., lilies  with  which  I  hut  In  Lour  can  sup- 
ply him.  The  value  of  the  most  barren  land 
is  mil  diminished  by  ibe  neighbourhood  of  the 
most  fertile.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally 
increased  by  it.       The  great  number  of  people 

iiitaiiicd  by  the  fertile  lauils  iill'nid  a  market 

to  many  pans  of  the  produce  of  the  barren, 
which  they  could  never  have  found  among 
those,  "hum  Ibeir  oivn  product  could  main- 
Whatever  increases  the  fertility  of  land  in 
producing  food,  increases  not  only  the  value 
uf  ihe  lands  upon  which  the  improvement  is 
be.loweil,  hut  ciintributes  likewise  lo  increase 
Hut  ol'  iiriiiv  other  lands,  by  i  renting  a  new 
il.-iuand  fur  their  produce.  That  abundance 
of  t'uod,  of  which,  in  eiinseijueiiiv  or  the  im- 
provement of  land,  many  people  have  the  dis. 
[io-ad  beyond  what  they  themselves  can  con- 
sume, is  ihe  great  cause  of  the  demand,  both 
lot  the  pre,  ions  inculs  ami  the  precious  stones, 
as  well  as  for  every  other  cimvenieiiey  alld  or- 
nament uf  dress,  lodging,  household  furniture. 
.mil  eipiijiage.  Food  nut  only  ci institutes  die 
principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  hul 
it  is  the  abundance  uf  food  which  gives  tin 
principal  part  of  their  value  lo  many  other 
sorts  uf  riches.  The  poor  inhabitants  of  Cuba 
and  St.  Domingo,  when  they  were  first  dis- 
coveied  by  the  Spaniards,  used  to  wear  little 
bits  of  gold  as  ornaments  in  their  hair  and 
uther  part,  of  their  dress.  They  seemed  lu 
as  we  would  do  any  little  pebbles 
than  ordinary  beauty,  and 


lo  consider  their 
asked  them.      They  it 
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gliosis  at  the  first  request,  without  seeming  to 
think  that  they  had  made  them  any  very  val- 
uable present.  They  were  astonished  to  ob- 
serve the  rage  of  the  Spaniards  to  obtain 
I  hem ;  and  had  no  notion  that  there  could 
anywhere  be  a  country  in  which  many  people 
had  the  disposal  of  so  great  a  superfluity  of 
food  ;  so  scanty  always  among  themselves, 
that,  for  a  very  small  quantity  of  those  glit- 
tering baubles,  they  would  willingly  give  as 
much  as  might  maintain  a  whole  family  for 
many  years.  Could  they  have  been  made  to 
understand  this,  the  passion  of  the  Spaniards 
would  not  have  surprised  them. 


Part  III. — Of  the  variations  m  the  Propor- 
tion between  tlce  respective  Values  of  that 
sort  if  Produce  which  always  affords  Rent, 
and  of  that  which  sometimes  does,  and  some- 
times does  not,  afford  Rent, 

The  increasing  abundance  of  food,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  improvement  and 
cultivation,  must  necessarily  increase  the  de- 
mand for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  land 
which  is  not  food,  and  which  can  be  applied 
either  to  use  or  to  ornament.  In  the  whole 
progress  of  improvement,  it  might,  therefore, 
be  expected  there  should  be  only  one  variation 
in  the  comparative  values  of  those  two  differ- 
ent 3orts  of  produce.  The  value  of  that  sort 
which  sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does 
not  afford  rent,  should  constantly  rise  in  pro- 
portion to  that  which  always  affords  some 
rent.  As  art  and  industry  advance,  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing  and  lodging,  the  useful  fos- 
sils and  materials  of  the  earth,  the  precious 
metals  and  the  precious  stones,  should  gra- 
dually come  to  be  more  and  more  in  demand, 
should  gradually  exchange  for  a  greater  and 
a  greater  quantity  of  food  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
should  gradually  become  dearer  and  dearer. 
This,  accordingly,  has  been  the  case  with  most 
of  these  things  upon  most  occasions,  and 
would  have  been  the  case  with  all  of  them 
upon  all  occasions,  if  particular  accidents  had 
not,  upon  some  occasions,  increased  the  sup- 
ply of  some  of  them  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tion than  the  demand. 

The  value  of  a  tree-stone  quarry,  for  ex- 
ample, will  necessarily  increase  with  the  in- 
creasing improvement  and  population  of  the 
country  round  about  it,  especially  i.  it  should 
be  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  value  of  a  silver  mine,  even  though  there 
should  not  be  another  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  it,  will  not  necessarily  increase  with  the 
improvement  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  si- 
tuated. The  market  for  the  produce  of  a 
free-stone  quarry  can  seldom  extend  more 
than  a  few  miles  round  about  it,  and  the  de- 
mand must  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement  and  )>opulation  of  that  small  dis- 
trict ;  but  the  market  for  the  produce  of  a  sil- 


ver mine  may  extend  uvei  the  whole  known 
world.  Unless  the  world  in  general,  there- 
fore, be  advancing  in  improvement  and  popu- 
lation, the  demand  for  silver  might  not  be  at 
all  increased  by  the  improvement  even  ot  t 
large  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tot 
mine.  Even  though  the  world  in  general 
were  improving,  yet  if,  in  the  course  of  its 
improvements,  new  mines  should  be  discover- 
ed, much  more  fertile  than  any  which  had 
been  known  before,  though  the  demand  for 
silver  would  necessarily  increase,  jet  the  sup- 
ply might  increase  in  so  much  a  greater  pro* 
portion,  that  the  real  price  of  that  metal  nughl 
gradually  fall ;  that  is,  any  given  quantity,  a 
pound  weight  of  it,  for  example,  might  gra- 
dually purchase  or  command  a  smaller  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  labour,  or  exchange  for  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  corn,  the 
principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  la- 
bourer. 

The  great  market  for  silver  is  the  commer- 
cial and  civilized  part  of  the  world. 

If,  by  the  general  progress  of  improvement, 
the  demand  of  this  market  should  increase, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  supply  did  not 
increase  in  the  same  proportion,  the  value  of 
silver  would  gradually  rise  in  proportion  to 
that  of  corn.  Any  given  quantity  of  silver 
would  exchange  for  a  greater  and  a  greater 
quantity  of  corn ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aver- 
age money  price  of  corn  would  gradually  be* 
come  cheaper  and  cheaper. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  supply,  by  some  ac- 
cident, should  increase,  for  many  years  to- 
gether, in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  de- 
mand, that  metal  would  gradually  become 
cheaper  and  cheaper ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
average  money  price  of  corn  would,  in  spite 
of  all  improvements,  gradually  become  dearer 
and  dearer. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of 
that  metal  should  increase  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  demand,  it  would  continue 
to  purchase  or  exchange  for  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  corn ;  and  the  average  money  price 
of  corn  would,  in  spite  of  all  improvements, 
continue  very  nearly  the  same. 

These  three  seem  to  exhaust  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  events  which  can  happen  in 
the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  during  the 
course  of  the  four  centuries  preceding  the 
present,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  has  happen- 
ed both  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  c  ach  of 
those  three  different  combinations  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  European  market,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  order,  too,  in  which  I  have 
here  set  them  down. 

Digression  concerning  the  Variations  in  the  va» 
lue  of  Silver  during  the  Course  of  the  Fou* 
last  Centuries. 

First  Period.— In  1350,  and  for  sometime 
before,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter  of 
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.  have  fallen  gradually  to  Wo  ounce: 
■,  equal  lo  aboul  leu  shilling  uf  {jt.ii 
present  money,  the  price  at  which  we  find  il 
estimated  in  the  beginning  of  the  siiteendi 
century,  and  at  which  il  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued to  be  estimated  till  about  loTO. 

In  195ft  being  tin-  gSth  of  Edward  III. 
was  enacted  what  15  called  the  Statute  of  La- 
uourers.  In  the  preamble,  it  complains  mud 
■if  the  insolence  of  servants,  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  their  wages  upon   their  masn-rs.      I 

trs  should,  for  the  future,  be  contented  will 
the  same  wages  and  liveries  (liveries  in  tliosi 
limes  signified  1101  only  clothes,  bul  provisions) 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  recti 
the  201h  y«ir  of  the  ling,  and  the  tour 
ceding  years;  that,  upon  this account,   tack 
livcrv-wheat   slioukl    nowhere    be    estim 
nigher   titan  tenpencc   a-bushel,    and  ihi 
should  always  be  in  the  option  of  the  mi 
to  deliver  them  either  the  wheat  or  the  mo 
Tenpence  u-hu-hel,  1  hen.- 1  ore.  had,  in  the  tiith 
of  Edward  ill.   been  reckoned  a  very  mod 
rate  price  of  wheat,  since  it  required  a  par 
cular  statute  to  oblige  servants  to  accept  of 
in  exchange  for  their  usual  livery  of  provision 
JtiJ  il  had  been  reckoned  a  reasonable  pri 
n  years  before  that,  or  in  the   1  Gth  year 


id  twopeuce  a-quarler,  equal  to  about  one. 
d-twenty  shillings  and  siipence  of  our  pre. 
nt  money ;  2dly,  Hfiy-eight  quartos  of  malt, 
rich  cost  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings,  or 
t  shillings  a-quarter,  equal  10  about  eigb- 
;n  shillings  of  our  present  money  ;  3dly, 
enty  quarters  of  oats,  wliieh  cost  four  pounds. 


u-quar 


than  tlicir  ordinary  proporti 


of 


the  kuin 


which   <1 


But  111  thi?  1  Gth  year  or  Edward  111.  tenpence 
contained  about  haif  an  ounce  of  silver,  Tuwer 
■  1  i    !i'.  and  wus  nearly  equal  to  half-o-croi 
uf  uut  present  money.     Four  ounces  of  siln 
Tower  weight,  therefore,  equal  to  sis  shillings 

■  i;  ■  iiiv  of  (lit  money  of  those  ti 
and  M  MB  twenty  -.hillings  of  that  ol 
present,  must  hate  been  reckoned  0  modi 
price  for  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

'litis  statute  is  surely  a  better  evidenc 
what  was  reckoned,  in  those  time',  3  moderate 
price  of  grain,  than  the  prices  of  some  parti, 
cular  years,  which  have  generally  been  re- 
corded by  historians  anil  other  writers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  eitraordi nary  ilea  mess  or  cheap- 
ness, and  from  which,  therefore,  it  is  1! 

to  form  any  judgment  concerning  wli 
hove  been  the  ordinary  price.      There  t 

beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  e 

some  time  before,  die  common  price  of  wheal 
wt*  not  less  than  four  ounces  uf  sikiT  (he 
quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain   in  prrqinr- 

In  1309,  Ralph  de  Born,  prior  of  St  Au 
gustinc's,  Canterbury,  gave  a  feast  upon  hi 
.n.thllaliuii-riay,  of  which  William  Thorn  hi 
presi-rved,  not  only  the  bill  of  fare,  but  the 
prices  of  many  particulars.  In  that  feast  v.  1 
consumed,  Ut,  fifty. dine  quarters  of  wheat, 
which  CM  niiwt.-en  pounds,  or  arnoi  shillings 


These  prices  are  not  recorded,  on  account 
of  their  extraordinary  dearuess  or  cheapness, 
mt  are  mentioned  accidentally,  as  die  prices 
ictuatly  paid  for  hvge  quantities  uf  grain  con- 
sumed at  a  (Vast,  which  w.is  Ti:  1  no ns  for  its 
11  iit^m  licence. 

'n  1262,  being  the  51st  of  Henry  III.  was 

ived  au  ancient  statute,   called  the  assize  nf 

id  and  ate,  which,   the  king  says  in   the 

preamble,    had  been  made  ill  llle  limes   of  his 

progenitors,  some  time  Linus  uf  Jingland.    It 

obably,  therefore,  as  old  at  least  as  the 

of  his  grandfather,    Henry  II.   and  may 

have  been  as  old  as  the  (lumpiest.      It  regu- 

■  of  bread  ai'LOrding  as  the  prices 

uf  wheat  may  happen  to  be,  from  one  shilling 

to  twenty  shillings  the  quarter  of  the  money 

of  those  times.      But  siatutes  ofdiis  kind  are 

generally  presumed  ui  provide  with  equal  care 

for  nil  deviations  from   die  middle  price,  for 

diose  below  it,  as  well  as  for  dioso  above  it. 

•  ■:.-.,  therefore,  containing  sii  ounces 

■  it  hHhst,  Totrer  wci:;hi,  and  equal  to  aboul 
liiiily  aliilliu  s  of  mu-  present  money,  must, 
upon  this  supposition,  have  been  reckoned  die 

"..■■    uf  the  quarter  of  wheat  wl*en 
llus  statute  was  first  enacted,  and  must  have 

■  -..uiiriiiu 'I  tu  lie  so  in  the  51st  of  Henry  III. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  he  very  wrong  in  sup- 
[H.-.N1-  tlisi  1  lie  uiii Idle  price  was  not  less  than 
1)11  e-tlii id  of  the  highest  price  at  which  this 

ul t-s  ilu  [liiee  uf  laead,  or  than 
sii  shillings  and  eigbtpence  of  the  money  ol 
tlluse  times,  culit.iining  futir  ounces  of  silver. 
Tower  weight. 

From  these  different  facts,  therefore,  we 
scum  to  have   sonic  reason  to  conclude  dial, 

and  for  a  considerable  time  before,  the  aver- 
age or  ordinary  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
was  not  supposed  to  he  less  than  four  ounces 
of  silver.  Tower  weight. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the   fourteenlh 
ling  of  the   siiteendi   1 


eft 


rale,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  price  ol 
wheat,  seems  10  have  suuL  gradually  tu  aboul 
one  half  of  this  price;  so  as  at  last  to  liavi 
fallen  to  about  two  ounces  uf  silver.  Town 
weight,  equal  to  alluut  ten  shillings  of  our 
present  muney.  It  continued  to  he  estimated 
,11  this  price  till  about  1J70. 

Uewt ,  ve«  WSfc 
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i»arl  of  Northumberland,  drawn  up  in  1512, 
rlien»  are  two  different  estimations  of  wheat. 
In  one  of  them  it  is  computed  at  six  shillings 
and  eiglitpence  the  quarter,  in  the  other  at  five 
shillings  and  eightpence  only.  In  1512,  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  contained  only  two 
ounces  of  silver,  Tower  weight,  and  were 
equal  to  about  ten  shillings  of  our  present 
money. 

Prom  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  the 
space  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  it  appear*  from  se- 
veral different  statutes,  had  continued  to  be 
considered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate  and 
reasonable,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average 
pi  ice  of  wheat  The  quantity  of  silver,  how- 
ever, contained  in  that  nominal  sum  was,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  period,  continually  di- 
minishing, in  consequence  of  some  alterations 
which  were  made  in  the  coin.  But  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  silver  had,  it  seems,  so 
far  compensated  the  diminution  of  the  quan- 
tity of  it  contained  in  the  same  nominal  sum, 
Chat  the  legislature  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  attend  to  this  circumstance. 

Thus,  in  1436,  it  was  enacted,  that  wheat 
might  be  exported  without  a  licence  when  the 
price  was  so  low  as  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  :  and  in  1463,  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
wheat  should  be  imported  if  the  price  was  not 
above  six  shillings  and  eightpence  the  quar- 
ter. The  legislature  had  imagined,  that  when 
the  price  was  so  low,  there  could  be  no  incon- 
veniency  in  exportation,  but  that  when  it  rose 
higher,  it  became  prudent  to  allow  of  impor- 
tation. Six  shillings  and  eightpence,  there- 
fore, containing  about  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  as  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  of 
our  present  money  (one-third  part  less  than 
the  same  nominal  sum  contained  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.),  had,  in  those  times,  been 
considered  as  what  U  called  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  price  of  wheat. 

In  1554,  by  the  1st  and  2d  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  and  in  1558,  by  the  1st  of  Elizabeth, 
the  exportation  of  wheat  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner prohibited,  whenever  the  price  of  the  quar- 
ter should  exceed  six  shillings  and  eightpence, 
which  did  not  then  contain  two  penny  worth 
more  silver  than  the  same  nominal  sum  does 
at  present  But  it  had  soon  been  found,  that 
to  restrain  the  exportation  of  wheat  till  the 
price  was  so  very  low,  was,  in  reality,  to  pro- 
hibit it  altogether.  In  1562,  therefore,  by 
the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
was  allowed  from  certain  ports,  whenever  the 
price  of  the  quarter  should  not  exceed  ten 
shillings,  containing  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  silver  as  the  like  nominal  sura  does  at  pre- 
sent This  price  had  at  this  time,  therefore, 
been  considered  as  what  is  called  the  moderate 
and  reasonable  price  of  wheat  It  agrees  near- 
ly with  the  estimation  of  the  Northumberland 
book  in  1512. 


That  in  France  the  average  price  of  grair 
was,  in  the  same  manner,  much  lower  in  the 
1  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
|  tee  nth  century,  than  in  the  two  centuries  pre- 
:  ceding,  has  been  observed  both  by  Mr  Dupri 
de  St  Maur,  and  by  the  elegant  author  of  the 
|  Essay  on  the  Policy  of  Grain.    Its  price,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  had  probably  sunk  in 
the  same  manner  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

This  rise  in  the  value  of  silver,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  corn,  may  either  have  been  ow 
ing  altogether  to  the  increase  of  the  demand 
for  that  metal,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
improvement  and  cultivation,  the  supply,  in 
the  mean  time,  continuing  the  same  as  be- 
fore ;  or,  the  demand  continuing  the  same  as 
before,  it  may  have  been  owing  altogether  to 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  supply :  the 
greater  part  of  the  mines  which  were  then 
known  in  the  world  being  much  exhausted, 
and,  consequently,  the  expense  of  working 
them  much  increased ;  or  it  may  have  been 
owing  partly  to  the  one,  and  partly  to  the  other 
of  those  two  circumstances.  In  the  end  of 
the  fifteen tli  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  ap- 
proaching towards  a  more  settled  form  of  go 
vernment  than  it  had  enjoyed  for  several  ages 
before.  The  increase  of  security  would  na- 
turally increase  industry  and  improvement; 
and  the  demand  for  the  precious  metals,  as 
well  as  for  every  other  luxury  and  ornament, 
would  naturally  increase  with  the  increase  of 
riches.  A  greater  annual  produce  would  re- 
quire a  greater  quantity  of  cciu  to  circulate 
it ;  and  a  greater  number  of  rich  people  would 
require  a  greater  quantity  of  plate  and  other 
ornaments  of  silver.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
too,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mines  which 
then  supplied  the  European  market  with  silver 
might  be  a  good  deal  exhausted,  and  have  be- 
come more  expensive  in  the  working.  They 
had  been  wrought,  many  of  them,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans. 

It  has  been  the  opinion,  however,  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  ancient  times, 
that,  from  the  Conquest,  perhaps  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Caesar,  till  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America,  the  value  of  silver  was 
continually  diminishing.  This  opinion  they 
seem  to  have  been  led  into,  partly  by  the  ob- 
servations which  they  had  occasion  to  make 
upon  the  prices  both  of  corn  and  of  some  other 
parts  of  the  rude  pi  oduce  of  land,  and  partly 
by  the  popular  notion,  that  as  tht  quantity  of 
silver  naturally  increases  in  every  country  with 
the  increase  of  wealth,  so  its  value  diminishes 
as  it  quantity  increases. 

In  their  observations  upon  the  pneesof  corn, 
three  different  circumstances  seem  frequently 
to  have  misled  them. 

First  in  ancient  times,  almost  all  rents 
were  paid  in  kind ;  in  a  certain  quantity  of 


cattle,  poultry,  &c.  [t  sometimes  hap- 
pened, however,  that  the  landlord  would  sti- 
pulate, that  he  should  hi?  at  liberty  to  demand 
of  the  tenant,  either  the  annual  payment  in 
kind  or  a  certain  sum  of  money  instead  of  it. 
The  price  at  which  the  payment  in  kind  was 
v  -I  ..i 

money,   is  in  Scotland  called  the  conversion 

lord  io  take  either  the  substance  or  the  price, 
it  is  necessary,  for  the  safely  of  the  tenant, 
that  the  conversion  price  should  rather  be  be- 
low than  above  ihe  average  maikct  price.  In 
many  places  aceotiliniilv.  it  is  not  ii.ueli  aWv,- 
one  half  of  this  price.  Through  the  gr 
purt  of  Scotland  this  custom  still  conti 
with  regard  to  poultry,  and  in  some  p 
with  regard  to  cattle.  It  might  probably 
continued  Lo  take  place,  loo,  with  regal 
rom,  had  not  llit  institution  nf  the  public  liars 

lions,  according  Io  tlie  judgment  of  an  asst 
nf  the  average  price  of  all  the  different  KJ 
of  grain,  and  of  all  the  different  qualities 
each,  according  lo  the  actual  market  price 
every  different  county.  This  institution  n 
dered  it  sufficiently  safe  for  the  tenant,  anil 

convert,  as  they  call  it,  ihe  com  n 
at  what  should  happen  lo  he  the  price  of  the 
fiars  of  each  year,  than  at  any  certain  Filed 
price.  Rut  the  writers  who  have  collected 
tot  prim  of  com  in  ancient  times 

juenlly  lo  have  mistaken  what  is  called  in 

Scotland  the  conversion  price  for 

market  price.      Fleetwood  acknowledge-*,   up. 

n  one  uccasiotl,  1I1.1C  he  I i;i- 1  made  this  : 
take.  As  he  wrote  his  hook,  however,  fi 
particular  purpose,  he  does  nm  think  pr* 
to  make  this  acknowledgment  till  after  t 
scribing  this  conversion  price  fifteen  tit 
The    price    U    eight   shilling!    Ihe    quarter   Off 
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what  proporlii 
higher  prices. 

Tims,  in  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  of  the 
,51st  of  ll.inry  III.  the  [.rice  of  bread  was  re- 
gulaleti  .■neon ling  hi  the  different  prices  of 
ulieai,  from  one  shilling  to  twenty  shilling-. 
the  quarter  of  'lie  money  of  those  times.  But 
in  the  manuscripts  from  which  alt  Ihe  differ- 
ent eiliiion-  .il"  rl.i.  „(:■'. id  ...  ]ireeeiling  that  ol 
-Mr  Ruffhead,  were  primed,  the  copiers  had 
never  transcribed  ibis  regulation  beyond  the 
prjec  of  (wehe  shilling-*.  Severiil  writers, 
therefore,  being  mi.-lcd  by  this  faulty  Iran. 
scrij.iion,  very  iia'iirally  eoneltute  that  the 
niiileli:  j i il ,-.-,  oi  --iv  sliil!i-;::s  tin.'  quarter,  equal 
to  about  eighteen  shillings  of  our  present 
money,  was  ihe  ordinary  or  average  price  ol 
wheat  at  thai  time. 

In  the  statute  or  Tumbrel  and  Pillory,  en. 
■Cted  nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  price  ol 
ale  is  regulated  according  to  every  sixpence 
rise  in  Ihe  price  of  barley,  from  two  shillings 
to  four  shillings  the  quarter.  That  four  sbil. 
lings,  however,  was  not  considered  as  die 
highest  price  to  which  barley  might  frequent- 
ly rise  in  those  times,  anil  that  these  prices 
were  only  given  as  an  example  of  die  propor- 
li.in  which  ought  to  he  observed   in  all  oilier 

fer  from  Ihe  last  words  of  the  statute;      "El 
dnncrpi  crcscctur   t*rf  dimbmehir  per  set 
larioj."     The  expression  is  very  slovenly, 
but  the  meaning  is  plain  enough,  "  diat  the 
is  in  this  manner  to  be  increased 
■  i  .liiiiinUhtd  according  to  every  sixpence  rise 
"  7     the  price  of  barley."      In  the  coin- 
position  of  this  smiuic,  (he  legislature  itself 
seems  to  have  been  aa  negligent  as  ihe  copiers 
were  in  the  transcription  of  the  other. 

In  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Rcgiam 
M.LJe-t.ilem,  an  old  Scotch  law  book,  then   " 


eofas 


ends  with  it,    it 

contained   the  sa 
teen  shillings  of  t 
1565,   the  year  a 

■ 
tl 

Secondly,  the_ 

m  does  at  present. 

">J 

.ml, 

of  asstre  had  been  sometimes  transcribed  by 
Ia7y  copiers,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  actually 
cum  posed  by  the  legislature. 


begun  al 


h  determining  w 


of  bread  a 


m-h!  I 


u  Ihe  , 


of  wheat  and  barley  were  at  the  ]< 

to  have  proceeded  gradually  to  deter 

it  ought  to  be,  necoiding  as  [he  prices  of  thee* 

two  sorts  of  grain  should  gradually  ran  above 

diii   lowest    price.      But   ihe  transcribers  of 

those  statutes  seem  frequently  tu  Iizol  i! .In 

ll  sufficient  to  copy  the  regulation  ai  far  as 


i-  regulated  according  to  all  the  different 
price:  of  wheal,  from  tenpence  to  three  shil- 
lings the  Scotch  bolt,  equal  to  about  half  an 
I'ingtish  quarter.  Three  shillings  Scotch,  at 
the  time  when  this  assise  is  supposed  to  have 
been  eti.ieled,  were  equal  to  about  nine  shillings 
■lerling  of  our  present  money  Sir  Eluddimu 
items'  to  conclude  from  this,  tli.it  three  shil- 
ling! was  the  highest  price  to  which  wheat 
those  limes,  and  dial  tenpence,  a 
at  most  two  shillings,  were  die 
ordinary  prices.  Upon  consultiug  the  mam. 
si-ripl,  however,  i!  appears  evidently,  that  all 
tliy-e  prices  are  only  set  down  as  examples  ot 
ihe  proportion  which  ought  io  be  observed 
between  the  respective  prices  of  wheat  and 
bread.  The  last  words  of  die  statute  are. 
h/iia  judiccbis  xcuiidniit  i"-ncriiilii,  lui- 
hendo  raptchm  ad  prdium  bludi," — "  You 
shall  judge  of  Ihe  remaining  cases,  acconlinK 
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or.    They  might 

uny  tiling  Ilia!  had  ever  been  known  in  lat 
limes,  "llnis,  in  1270,  Fleetwood  gives  i 
two  price*  of  (he  quarter  of  wheat.  l"he  01 
is  four  pound*  siiteen  shilling!  of  the  mom 
of  (hone  times,  enunl  to  fourteen  pounds  eig 
shillings  of  thai  of  llie  present;  (he  otlier 
si\  [iniiii'li  ci;Ju  shillings,  -iju^l  iii  nineteen 
pounds  four  sliillings  of  our  present 
No  price  can  lie  found  in  die  end  of 
teeulh,  or  beginning  of  die  sixteenth  i 
dob  approaches 


begins  to  nse  agau 

tilth    Fleetwood    1ms  been   able   10   collect, 
to  have  been  those  chieiiy  which  wew 
kablc  for  extraordinary  dearnessor  cheap. 
;  Mid  1  do  not  pretend  that  any  very  cer- 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  them.    Su 
far,  however,  as  they  prove  any  tiling  at  all, 
they  confirm  (lie  account  which    I  have  been 
endeavouring   to   give.       Fleetwood   himself, 
^vcr,  seems,   with  most  oilier  writers,  To 
believed,  that,  during  all  thi 


i.ilui'  of  si 


The  p: 

Imddi 


b  of  a 


t  all  ti 


order!/  stick-ties,  in  which  It 
ifailc. 


le  plenty  of  one  part  of  the  country  from 
relieving  die  scarcity  of  another.  In  the  dis- 
orderly Mule  of  Imghnd  under  the  Plantago- 
nets,  who  governed  it  from  about  die  mid. lie 
of  (he  twelfth  till  towards  die  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  one  district  might  be  in  plen- 
ty, while  another,  at  no  great  disMnie.  be- 
having its  crop  destroyed,  iilli'i  b* 
dent  of  the  seasons,  or  by  the  incursion  o 
some  neighbouring  baron,  might  be  guttering 
■II  the  horrors  of  a  famine;  and  yet  if  (hi 
lands  of  sonic  hostile  Inrd  were  interposed  bo 
twecn  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  givi 
die  least  assistance  to  the  odicr.  Under  iln 
vigorous  administration  uf  die  Tailors,  win 
governed  England  during  (he  latter  part  o 
(he  fifteenth,  and  through  the  whole  of  tin 
sixteenth  century,  no  baron  was  powerful  « 
nough  to  dure  to  disturb  the  public  security. 

The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  of  I  his  ehup- 
tei  all  the  prices  of  wheat  which  have  been 
collected  by  Fleetwood,  from  1 202  to  l.i97, 
both  inclusive,  reduced  to  die  money  of  the 
present  limes,  ami  dkfcsled,  nccurdiiii;  In  tin 
order  of  time,  into  seven  divisions  of  (ivi-ke 

lie  will  find   die  average  price  of  the  twelve 
years  of  which  it  consists.      In  dial  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  Fleetwood  has  been  able  (o  ci  ' 
kit  the  prices  of  no  more  than  eighty  yeai 
10  that  four  years  are  wanting  to  make  ( 
the  last  twelve  years.      I   have  willed,  the 
fore,  from  the  accounts  of  Eton  college,  I 
prices  of  1498,  1593,  1G00,  and  1601.      It 
die  only  addition  which   I  have  made.      1 
reader  "ill  see,  diat   from  the  beginning 
the  thirteenth  till  after  die  middle  of  (lie  s 
(eendi  century,  the  average  price  of  each  twe 
veiirs  grown  gradually  lower  Hid  lower;  s 


ig  abundance,  was  continually  diminishing, 
'he  prices  of  corn,  which  he  himself  lias  col- 
lected, certainly  do  not  agree  with  Etui  nj  i. 
They  agree  perfectly  with  that  of  Mr 
Dupre  de  St  Maur,  and  with  that  whict  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  eiplain.  Bishop 
Fleetwood  and  Mr  Dupre  de  St  Maur  arelh. 
o  seem  to  have  collected,  with 
die  greatest  diligence  and  fidelity,  die  price:, 
if  things  in  ancient  times.  It  is  somewhat 
urious  that,  (hough  their  opinions  nre  so  very 
liderenl,  their  facts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  price  uf  corn  at  least,  should  eoimiile  si: 
-cry  eiactly. 


utsilve 


e  of  il 


nuch  from  the  lo» 
:of  some  other  pins 
of  die  rude  produce  of  land,  that  the  mast  ju- 
"isve  inferred  die  great  value 

being  a  sort  of  t-janu  fact!  ire, 
1c  ages,  much  dearer  in  pro- 
portion dian  the  greater  part  or  other  comtno- 
int,  I  suppose,  than  (he  great, 
uiufnctured  commodities,  -ueli 
as  cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kinds,  Ac.  Tlia* 
ihose  times  of  poverty  and  barbarism  diest 
e  proportionably  much  cheaper  than  com, 
indoubtcdly  true.  But  this  cheapness  wai 
the  effect  of  the  high  value  of  silver,  but 
the  low  value  of  (hose  commodities.      Il 

■chase  or  represent  a  grealer  i]U(inrity  of  la. 
bour,  but  because  such  commodities  would 
purchase  or  represent  a  much  smaller  rpinmity 
than  in  limes  of  more  opulence  and  Improve- 
ment. Silver  must  certainly  he  chea|*r  in 
Spanish  A  media  than  in  Europe  ;  ill  thecoun. 
try  where  it  is  produced,  dian  in  die  country 
(u  ivliieli  it  i..  hrou^lit,  m  (lie  expense  of  a 
lung  carriage  linih  liy  land  Jiul  by  sea,  of  a 
freight,  and  an  insurance.  One- mid-twenty 
pence  Jinh'iieiuiv  veiling,  however,  we  nre  told 
by  Ulloa,  was,  not  many  years  ago  at  Bueno* 
Ayres,  die  price  of  an  ox  chosen  from  a  I 
of  three  or  four  hundred.  Silicon  sllill 
sterling,  we  are  told  by  Mr  Byron,  was 
price  of  ii  good  burse  in  the  capital  of  Chili 
In  a  country  naturally  ferdle,  but  of  which 
die  far  greater  part  i*  altogetle.-r  uncultivated, 
cattle,  poultry,  game  of  all  kin-la,  &c.  as  they 
can  he  acquired  with  a  very  small  quantity  ot 
labour,  so  they  will  purrhasoor  command  bur 
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labour,  it  must  always  be  remei: 
mu  any  particular  commodity,  or  * 
rm>ditiE»,  is  the  real  measure  of  the 


habited,  cattle,  poultry,  game  o 


spontai 
frequently  produc 


of  Nature,  s. 

•nuch  greater  quantities  than  the  oamamptio 
of  the  inhabitants  requires.  In  such  n  shite  or' 
tilings,  tin-  su|i|>l>-  commonly  exceeds  the  de- 
mand.     In  difibrcnt  states  of  society,  in  dif- 

coinuHidiiies  "ill  represent,  or  he  equivalent, 
to  vitv  ilillirent  inutilities  of  labour. 

In  every  state  uf  society,  in  every  stage  of 
improvement,  cum  is  the  production  of  human 
industry.      But  the  average  produce  of  every 

exactly,  to  t) vcrage  consumption;  the  ov- 
erage supply  to  the  average  demand.  It:  every 
dillerent  stage  of  improvement,  beside*,  the 


I  and  climate,  wil 

arly   equal    quantil 

o  the  i 


of  labour 


■   ■ 


equal  quantities;  the  continual  i 
tile  productive  powers  of  labour, 
proved  slate  of  cultivation,  being  more  or  less 
,  ounterbalanced  by  die  continual  jl-.l-i L-a-~in^ 
price  of  cattle,  trie  principal  instruments  of 
agriculture.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  there 
Ion-,  we  may  rest  assured,  that  equal  q  nan  til  lei 
of  corn  will,  in  every  state  of  society,  in  even 
stage  of  improvement,  more  nearly  represent 
or  lie  equivalent  10,  equal  quantities,  or  labour 
than  equal  quantities  of  any  other  part  or  lilt 
rude  produce  of  land.  Corn,  accordingly,  it 
has  already  been  observed,  is,  in  all  the  dirle 
ent  stages  of  wealth  and  improvement,  a  mo 
accurate  measure  of  value  than  any  other  com- 
modity or  set  of  commodities.  It 
dificrcrit  stages,  therefore,  we  can 
lei  of  the  real  value  of  silver,  by  comparing 
it  nith  corn,  than  by  comparing  it  with  any 

Corn,  besides,  or  whatever  else  is  the  com- 
won  and  favourite  vegetable  food  of  the  peo- 
ple, constitutes,  in  every  civilized  country,  tilt 
principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  labour 
cr.     1  li  consequence  uf  the  extension  of  agri. 
culture,  trie  land  of  everv  country  produces  n 
much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  than  of 
animal    food,    and    the    labourer    everywhere 
lives  chiefly  upon  the  wholesome  food  tin 
cheapest  and  most  abundant.    Butcher's  a 
except  in  the  must  thriving  countries,  or  w 
labour  is  most  highly  rewarded,  makes  bu 
insignificant  part  of  hit  subsistence;  poultry 
stake-  a  •till  smaller  pan  of  it,  ant)  pai 


France,  the  labouring  poor  seldom 
Iter's  meat,  eicept  upon  hulidnys.  md 
ttroordinary  occasions.  Tlie  money 
labour,  therefore,  depends  much  more 
le  average  money  price  of  corn,  the 
nee  of  the  labourer,  than  upon  that  of 
butcher's  meal,  or  of  any  iilher  part  of  the 
reduce  of  land.  The  real  value  of  gold 
ver,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  la- 
■hich  they  can  purchase  or  command, 

whieli  they  can  purchase  nr  command,  than 
upon  that  uf  butcher's  meat,  or  any  other  part 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land. 

Such  slight  observations,  however,  upon  tlie 

rices  either  of  corn  or  of  other  commodities, 

■otild  not  probably  have  mislet 
tell  1  gent  authors,  had  they  not  been  influenced 

the  quantity  of  silver  naturally  increas 
every  country  «ith  the  increase  of  wealt 
its  value  diminishes  a.s  ilNquanltiv  incrcasi 
lis  notion,  however,  seems  to  be  altogeth 
groundless. 

The  quantity  of  tlie  precious  metals  m. 
;rease  in  any  country  from  two  diffore 
uses ;  cither,  first,  from  the  increased  ahui 

mildly,   limn  the  increased  neallb  i>f  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  increased  produce  of  their  an- 
nual labour.      The  first  of  these  causes  is  no 
lubt  necessarily  connected  with  die  diminu- 
m  of  the  value  of  ibc  precious  metals;  but 

When  more  abundant  mines  are  discovered, 
grealn  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is 
ought  to  market ;  and  tlie  quantity  of  the 

they  must  be  exchanged  being  the  same  as  be- 
fore,   equal    quantities  of  the    metals  must  be 
exchanged   for  smaller  ,jn, unities  of  commo- 
dities.     So  far.  therefore,  as  the  increase  of 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  in  any 
ntry  arises  from  tlie  increased  ahiniilance 
he  mines,  it  is  necessarily  connected  with 

Ybcn,  on  tho  contrary,  the  wealth  of  any 
ntry  increases,  when  tlie  annual  produce 
its  labour  becomes  gradually  greater  ant] 
greater,  a  greater  quantity  of  coin  becomes 
necessary  in  order  lo  circulate  a  greater  quan. 
tity  of  commodities :  and  tlie  people,  as  they 
can  afford  it,  as  they  have  more  rommoditios 
to  give  for  it,  will  naturally  purchase  a  great. 
er  and  a  greater  quantity  of  place.  The  quan- 
tity of  their  coin  will  increase  from  necessity  ; 
the  quantity  of  their  plate  from  vanity  and 
ostentation,  or  from  tlie  same  reason  that  the 
quantity  of  fine  statues,  pictures,  and  of  every 
other   luxury  and   curiosily,   is  likely   to  in- 
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times  of  poverty  and  depression,  so  gold  and 
ulvcr  are  not  likely  to  be  worse  paid  for. 

The  price  of  gold  and  silver,  when  the  ac- 
cidental discovery  of  more  abundant  mines 
Joes  not  keep  it  down,  as  it  naturally  rises 
with  the  wealth  of  every  country;  so,  what- 
ever be  the  state  of  the  mines,  it  is  at  all  times 
naturally  higher  in  a  rich  than  in  a  poor  coun- 
try. Gold  and  silver,  like  all  other  commo- 
dities, naturally  seek  the  market  where  the 
best  price  is  given  for  them,  and  the  best  price 
is  commonly  given  for  every  thing  in  the 
country  which  can  best  afford  it.  Labour,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  the  ultimate  price 
which  is  paid  for  every  thing ;  and  in  coun- 
tries where  labour  is  equally  well  rewarded, 
the  money  price  of  labour  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  subsistence  of  die  labourer. 
But  gold  and  silver  will  naturally  exchange 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  in  a  rich 
than  in  a  poor  country ;  in  a  country  which 
abounds  with  subsistence,  than  in  one  which 
is  but  indifferently  supplied  with  it.  If  the 
two  countries  are  at  a  great  distance,  the  dif- 
ference may  be  very  great ;  because,  though 
the  metals  naturally  fly  from  the  worse  to  the 
better  market,  yet  it  may  be  difficult  to  trans- 
port them  in  such  quantities  as  to  bring  their 
price  nearly  to  a  level  in  both.  If  the  coun- 
tries are  near,  the  difference  will  be  smaller, 
and  may  sometimes  be  scarce  perceptible ;  be- 
cause in  this  case  the  transportation  will  be 
easy.  China  is  a  much  richer  country  than 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  subsistence  in  China  and  in 
Europe  is  very  great.  Rice  in  China  is  much 
cheaper  than  wheat  is  anywhere  in  Europe. 
England  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Scot- 
land, but  the  difference  between  the  money 
price  of  corn  in  those  two  countries  is  much 
smaller,  and  is  but  just  perceptible.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  or  measure,  Scotch 
corn  generally  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  cheap- 
er than  English ;  but,  in  proportion  to  its  qua. 
lity,  it  is  certainly  somewhat  dearer.  Scot- 
land receives  almost  every  year  very  large  sup- 
plies from  England,  and  every  commodity 
must  commonly  be  somewhat  dearer  in  the 
country  to  which  it  is  brought  than  in  that 
from  which  it  comes.  English  corn,  there- 
fore, must  be  dearer  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  yet  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  or 
to  the  quantity  and  goodness  of  the  flour  or 
meal  which  can  be  made  from  it,  it  cannot 
commonly  be  sold  higher  there  than  the  Scotch 
corn  which  comes  to  market  in  competition 
with  it. 

The  difference  between  the  money  price  of 
labour  in  China  and  in  Europe,  is  still  great- 
er than  that  between  the  money  price  of  sub- 
sistence ;  because  the  real  recompence  of  la- 
bour is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  China,  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  being  in  an  improving 
state,  while  China  seems  to  be  standing  still 
The  money  price  ot  labour  is  lower  in  Scot- 


land than  in  England,  because  the  real  reconv 
pence  of  labour  is  much  lower :  Scotland, 
though  advancing  to  greater  wealth,  advan- 
ces much  more  slowly  than  England.  The 
frequency  of  emigration  from  Scotland,  and 
the  rarity  of  it  from  England,  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  countries.  The  proportion 
between  die  real  recompence  of  labour  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  must  be  remembered,  it 
naturally  regulated,  not  by  their  actual  wealth 
or  poverty,  but  by  their  advancing,  stationary, 
or  declining  condition. 

Gold  and  silver,  as  they  are  naturally  of  the 
greatest  value  among  the  richest,  so  they  arc 
naturally  of  the  least  value  among  the  poorest 
nations.  Among  savages,  the  poorest  of  all 
nations,  they  are  scarce  of  any  value. 

In  great  towns,  corn  is  always  dearer  than 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  effect,  not  of  the  real  cheapness  of 
silver,  but  of  the  real  dearness  of  corn.  It 
does  not  cost  less  labour  to  bring  silver  to  the 
great  town  than  to  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to 
bring  corn. 

In  some  very  rich  and  commercial  coun- 
tries, such  as  Holland  and  the  territory  of' 
Genoa,  corn  is  dear  for  the  same  reason  tliat 
it  is  dear  in  great  towns.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  maintain  their  inhabitants. 
They  are  rich  in  the  industry  and  skill  of  their 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  in  every  sort  of 
machinery  which  can  facilitate  and  abridge* 
labour ;  in  shipping,  and  in  all  the  other  in- 
struments and  means  of  carriage  and  com- 
merce :  but  they  are  poor  in  corn,  which,  as 
it  must  be  brought  to  them  from  distant  coun 
tries,  must,  by  an  addition  to  its  price,  pay 
for  the  carriage  from  those  countries.  It  doer* 
not  cost  less  labour  to  bring  silver  to  Amster- 
dam than  to  Dantzic ;  but  it  costs  a  great  deal 
more  to  bring  corn.  The  real  cost  of  silver 
must  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  places ;  but 
that  of  corn  must  be  very  different.  Diminish 
the  real  opulence  either  of  Holland  or  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa,  while  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants  remains  the  same ;  diminish  their 
power  of  supplying  themselves  from  distant 
countries ;  and  the  price  of  corn,  instead  of 
sinking  with  that  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  their  silver,  which  must  necessarily  accom- 
pany this  declension,  either  as  its  cause  or  as 
its  effect,  will  rise  to  the  price  of  a  famine. 
When  we  are  in  want  of  necessaries,  we  must 
part  with  all  superfluities,  of  which  the  value, 
as  it  rises  in  times  of  opulence  and  prosperity, 
so  it  sinks  in  times  of  poverty  and  distress. 
It  is  otherwise  with  necessaries.  Their  rea] 
price,  the  quantity,  of  labour  which  they  can 
purchase  or  command,  rises  in  times  of  po- 
verty and  distress,  and  sinks  in  times  of  opu- 
lence and  prosperity,  which  are  always  tumi 
of  great  abundance ;  for  they  could  not  otlur- 
wixe  be   times  of  opulence  and    prosperity 
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,.ily. 


necessary,   silver   [5  only  a 


Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  die  in- 
Tease  in  die  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
thich,  dating  the  peilo.!  between  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  and  that  of  Ilic  sixteenth 
century,  arose  from  the  increase  of  wealth 
nd  improvement,  it  cuuld  have  no  tendency 
.  diminish  their  value,  either  in  Cieat  Bri- 
lin,  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  those 
:ho  have  collected  the  prices  of  things  in  an. 
lent  times,  therefore,  had,  during  this  period, 
o  rcasun  to  infer  the  diminution  of  the  value 
f  silver  from  any  observations  which  they 
iad  made  upon  the  prices  either  of  corn,  or  of 
ither  commodities,  they  lad  still  less  reason 
o    infer   it    from    any   supposed    increase  of 

Second  Period. — But  how  various  soever 
may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  leatued  con- 
cerning tlie  progress  of  the  value  of  silver 
during  the  first  period,  they  are  unanimous 
•oncoming  it  during  the  second. 

From  about  1570  to  about  1640,   during  a 

iroportion  between  the  value  of  silver  and 
of  corn  held  a  quite  opposite  course.  Sil- 
iunL  in  its  real  value,  or  would  cichange 
,  smaller  quantity  of  labour  ilian  before; 
corn  rose  in  its  nominal  price,  and,  in. 
1  of  being  commonly  sold  for  about  two 
:ea  of  silver  the  quarter,  or  about  ten  shil- 
ling! of  our  present  money,  came  to  be  sold 
i  and  eight  ounces  of  silver  the  quarter, 
duI  thirty  and  forty  shillings  of  our  pre. 


And   frot 


thi 


llif   discovery  of  the   ahund 
s  diminution  in  the  value 


,   oi- 


ls accounted  fur, 
r  has  been   any  dispute, 


curdingly,   in   the 
body;  and  there  nev 

either  about  tin?  fact,  or  nuoiit  tin  cause  ot  it. 
The  greater  part  of  Europe  was,  during  this 
dvancing  in  industry  and  improve- 
il  the  demand  for  silver  must-consc. 
qni ntly  have  liven  increasing;  but  die  in. 
I  of  ihe  supply  bad,  it  seems,  so  far  e>- 
d  that  of  the  demand,  thai  the  nine  "I 
octal  sunk  considerably.  The  discovery 
■  mines  of  America,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
don  nut  seem  to  have  had  any  very  HDaibh 
rrlivt  iipun  the  prices  of  things  in  hiietarul 
till  after  157";  diough  even  the  mines  of  l'o- 
KmI   h-id   been  discovered 

"  I  1595  to  16-20,  bodi  inclusive,  the 
pi  ice  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of 
Ihe  best  wheal,  at  Windsor  market,  appears, 
I'nitn  die  accuuuti  ill'  Kton  college,  to  have 
b*W  l..li:  It  fiT'a.  From  which  sum,  neglect- 
ing tlic  Iraetion,  and  datacling  ■  sloth,  or 
•       TW.,    the  price    of  the   quarter   of  eight 


this  sum,  neglecting  likewise  the 
raction,  and  deducting  a  nmih,  or  4s.  IJd., 
or  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  best 
rural  and  that  of  the  middle  wheat,  Ihe  price 
.r  the  middle  wheal 


I  Uli 


!:SJ,  , 


one-third  of  an  ounce  of  silver. 

From    1621    to    ISS6,    both 

nelusiv 

',  the 

average  price 

re  oft 

wheat,  at  the 

same  uwrket,  appear?,  fr 

rnihe 

,  to  have  been  L. 

:  10s. 

from 

g  the  like  deduct 

n  the 

orcguing    ril 

f    the 

gilt    bushels  of 

aiddle 

tave  been  L.  1 ;  1 

i  6,0 

seven    dunces 
silver. 

and  two-thirds  of 

an  ou 

ce  of 

Third  Period.— Between    1630  and 

1610 

5,  the  effect  of  the  discovery  ol 

die  mines  of 

America,  in    redu 

ing  th 

of  silver,  apt 

ars  to  have  been  e 

nipleled,  and 

f  that 


ilofcc 


lower  in  proportion 

s  about  that  lime.    It  seems  to  neve  risen 
what   in  the  course  of  the  present  am, 
and  it  had  probably  beguu  to  do  so,  even 
time  before  tlie  end  of  the  last, 
om  1637  to  1700,  both  inclusive,   being 
iity-four  last  yean;  of  the   last   cenlury. 
veragc price  i.J'  die  quarter  of  nine  bushels 
of  die   best   wheat,  at   Windsor  n.artet,   ap- 
pear-.,  fiiini  the  same  accounts,   to  have  been 
L/2  :  11  ;  0!,,  which   is   only  Is.  |(Jd.   dearer 
than  it  had  been  during   the  sixteen  vears  he. 
fore.      Dm:,  in  llie  course  of  these  siily-foii. 
years,  there  happened  nvn  events,  which  must 
have  produced  a  murli  greater  scarcity  of  corn 


account    for   this  very  small   enhancement  ol 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  civil  wai 
Mii.li,  by  discouraging  tillage  and   interrupt- 

illg  ciiniluerce,  must  have  raised    the    price  ol 


had  (hi,  i-JIL-ci, 


nil 


arkets  in  the  kingdnm,  hut  par. 
muse  in  die  neighbourhood  of 
ich  require  to  be  supplied  from 
distance.  In  1648,  accordinglv, 
■     "  wheal,   at  Wind™   mar. 


1-,-n   I..1 


i    i(ti. 


imisf  have 
the  dirlete: 

Ihe  greale- 

Let,  appears,  from  the  i 

been  I..4i  5s.,  and,  in  1649,  to  have  been 
L.4,  die  quarter  ol  nine  bushels.  The  eieasi 
of  those  two  years  above  L.*>  10s.  (die  aver- 
age price  of  Ihe  -.i  VI  nil  years  preceding  1637' 
in  L.3  5s.,  which,  divided  among  the  sixty 
I'.nir  hist  years  of  the  lasl  cenlury.  will  alone 
very  nearly  account  fur  [hat  small  enhance- 
ment ul'  price  which  seems  lo  have  I  alien  place 
in  llieni.     These,  !i,i.if.vr,  (hough  lUeVvetW- 
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ire  by  no  means  the  only  high  price*  which 
teem  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars. 

The  second  event  was  the  bounty  upon  the 
exportation  of  corn,  granted  in  1668.  The 
bounty,  it  has  been  thought  by  many  people, 
by  encouraging  tillage,  may,  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  have  occasioned  a  greater  abundance, 
and,  consequently,  a  greater  cheapness  of  corn 
in  the  home  market,  than  what  would  other- 
wise have  taken  place  there.  How  far  the 
oounty  could  produce  this  effect  at  any  time 
I  shall  examine  hereafter :  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve at  present,  that  between  1688  and  1700, 
it  had  not  time  to  produce  any  such  effect. 
During  this  short  period,  its  only  effect  must 
have  been,  by  encouraging  the  exportation  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  every  year,  and  thereby 
hindering  the  abundance  of  one  year  from 
compensating  the  scarcity  of  another,  to  raise 
the  price  in  the  home  market.  The  scarcity 
which  prevailed  in  England,  from  1693  to 
1699,  both  inclusive,  though  no  doubt  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  and, 
therefore,  extending  through  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe,  must  have  been  somewhat  en- 
hanced by  the  bounty.  In  1699,  accordingly, 
the  further  exportation  of  corn  was  prohibited 
for  nine  months. 

There  was  a  third  event  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  same  period,  and  which, 
though  it  could  not  occasion  any  scarcity  of 
corn,  nor,  perhaps,  any  augmentation  in  the 
real  quantity  of  silver  which  was  usually  paid 
for  it,  must  necessarily  have  occasioned  some 
augmentation  in  the  nominal  sum.  This  event 
was  the  great  debasement  of  the  silver  coin, 
by  clipping  and  wearing.  This  evil  had  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  had  gone  on 
continually  increasing  till  1695;  at  which 
time,  as  we  may  learn  from  Mr  Lowndes,  the 
current  silver  coin  was,  at  an  average,  near 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
value.  But  the  nominal  sum  which  consti- 
tutes the  market  price  of  every  commodity  is 
necessarily  regulated,  not  so  much  by  the 
quantity  of  silver,  which,  according  to  the 
standard,  ought  to  be  contained  in  it,  as  by 
that  which,  it  ij  found  by  experience,  actually 
is  contained  in  it.  This  nominal  sum,  there- 
fore, is  necessarily  higher  when  the  coin  is 
much  debased  by  clipping  and  wearing,  than 
when  near  to  its  standard  value. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  century,  the 
tilver  coin  has  not  at  any  time  been  more  be- 
low its  standard  weight  than  it  is  at  present. 
But  though  very  much  defaced,  its  value  has 
been  kept  up  by  that  of  the  gold  coin,  for 
which  it  is  exchanged.  For  though,  before 
the  late  recoinage,  the  gold  coin  was  a  good 
deal  defaced  too,  it  was  less  so  than  the  silver. 
In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  the  sil- 
ver coin  was  not  kept  up  by  the  gold  coin ;  a 
guinea  then  commonly  exchanging  for  thirty 
t  hillings  of  the  worn  nnd  "lipt  silver,     lleforo 


the  late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  tKe  price  of  sil- 
ver bullion  was  seldom  higher  than  five  shil- 
lings and  sevenpence  an  ounce,  which  is  but 
fivepence  above  the  mint  price.  But  in  1693; 
the  common  price  of  silver  bullion  was  six  shil- 
lings and  fivepence  an  ounce,*  which  is  fifteen 
pence  above  the  mint  price.  Even  before  the 
late  recoinage  of  the  gold,  therefore,  the  coin, 
gold  and  silver  together,  when  compared  with 
silver  bullion,  was  not  supposed  to  be  more 
than  eight  per  cent  below  its  standard  value, 
In  1695,  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  supposed 
to  be  near  five-and-twenty  per  cent,  below  that 
value.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  great 
recoinage  in  King  William's  time,  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  silver  coin  must  liave  been 
still  nearer  to  its  standard  weight  than  it  it  at 
present  In  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
too,  there  has  been  no  great  public  calamity, 
such  as  a  civil  war,  which  could  either  discour- 
age tillage,  or  interrupt  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  country.  And  though  the  bounty  which 
has  taken  place  through  the  greater  part  of 
this  century,  must  always  raise  the  price  of 
corn  somewhat  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage ;  yet,  as  in  the 
course  of  this  century,  die  bounty  has  had  full 
time  to  produce  all  the  good  effects  commonly 
imputed  to  it  to  encourage  tillage,  and  there- 
by to  increase  the  quantity  of  corn  in  the  home 
market,  it  may,  upon  tne  principles  of  a  sys- 
tem which  I  shall  explain  and  examine  here- 
after, be  supposed  to  have  done  something  to 
,  lower  the  price  of  that  commodity  the  one 
way,  as  well  as  to  raise  it  the  other.  It  is  by 
many  people  supposed  to  have  done  more.  In 
die  sixty-four  years  of  the  present  century, 
accordingly,  the  average  price  of  the  quarter 
of  nine  bushels  of  the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor 
market,  appears,  by  the  accounts  of  Eton  col- 
lege, to  have  been  L.2  :  0  :  6£f,  which  is 
about  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  more  than 
five-and-twenty  per  cent  cheaper  than  it  had 
been  during  the  sixty-four  last  years  of  the 
last  century;  and  about  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  cheaper  than  it  had  been  during  the 
sixteen  years  preceding  1636,  when  the  disco- 
very of  the  abundant  mines  of  America  may 
be  supposed  to  have  produced  its  full  effect ; 
and  about  one  shilling  cheaper  than  it  ha  I 
been  in  the  twenty-six  years  preceding  1620, 
before  that  discovery  can  well  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  its  full  effect  According  to 
this  account,  the  average  price  of  middle  wheat, 
during  these  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  comes  out  to  have  been  about 
thirty-two  shillings  the  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 
The  value  of  silver,  therefore,  seems  to  liave 
risen  somewhat  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn 
during  the  course  of  the  present  century,  and 
it  had  probably  begun  to  do  so  even  some 
time  before  the  end  of  the  hist. 

•  LownricsV  Emay  wi  Uw  silver  ifeui,  t& 
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.  1687,   the  price  ofthe  quarter  of  nine 
bushels  of  lilt'  bc.t  wheat,  a!   Windsor  marker, 
L.  I  :  5  :  3,   the  lowest   price  at  which  it 
iw  been  from   1595. 

i  1688,  Mr  Gregory  King,  a  man  famous  however,  havi 
hie  knowledge  in  mailers  of  this  kiml,  j  of  many  of  tli 
nated  the  average  price  of  wheat,  in  years 
of  moderate  plenty,  to  tje  lo  the  grower  3s. 
1.  the  bushel,  or  cight-and- twenty  shillings 
the  quarter.  The  grower's  price  I  under- 
filled the  contract  price,  or  the  price  it  which 
b  farmer   contracts   for   a  certain   number  of 

dealer.  As  a  contract  of  this  kind  saves  the  for- 
mer Ihe  expense  and  trouble  of  marketing,  the 
contract  price  is  generally  lever  diati  what  is 
supposed  '<>  be  tin'  average  market  price.  Mr 
King   hail    judged    eight-atid-twcnty    -hilling. 


great  scarcity,  indeed,  the  boun- 
Uy  been  suspended.  It  must, 
had  some  etfeel  upon  the  prices 
By  the  extra  ordinary 


ihe  i 


iporlation   which    it   occasion 


years  of  plenty  and  in  years  o( 
scarcity,  therefore,  the  lioiimy  raises  the  price 
jf  corn  above  «hat  it  naturally  would  be  in 
he  actual  state  of  tillage.  tf  during  The 
sixty-four  fir's t  years  of  the  present  century, 
therefore,  the  average  price  has  been  lower 
than  limine;  ihe  sixlv-four  la-i  veans  of  the 
last  century,  it  must,  in  the  same  state  of  tili- 
becn  much  m 


t   price   in   years  of  moderate  plenty. 
Before  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  late  ei- 

hivr  been  assured,  the  urdi nary  contract  price 
in  all  common  years. 

In    IGHS     was    granted    the   parliamentary 
bounty  upon   the  exportation   of  corn.      The 
country  gentlemen,  who  then  composed  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  the  legislature  than  they 
do  at  present,  had   felt   tliat   the  money   price 
of  corn  was  falling.      The  bounty  was  an  ex- 
pedient to  raise  it  artificially  <L1  the  high  price 
it  which   it   had   frequently   heen  sold   in   the 
inn!  of  Cbar'cs  1.  and   11.      It  was   to  take 
place,  therefore,  till  wheat  was  so  high  as  fuily- 
eijflit   shillings   the   quarter;   that   is,  twenty 
shillings,  or  5- Tills  dearer  than  Mr  King  had, 
in  (hat  very  year,  estimated  the  grower's  price 
to  be  ill  times  of  moderate  plenty.     If  his  cal- 
ctilatiiins   deserve    any    part  of  the    reputation 
which   they   have   obtained   very   universally, 
eight- and- forty   shillings    lite    quarter    wi 
l.riiV  ivtiub,    without  some  such    expedient 
she  bounty,  could  not  at  that  time  be  eip 
etl,   except  in  years  of  extraordinary  senre 
Hut  the  government  of  King  William  was 
then  fully  settled.      It  was  in  no  conditio! 
refine   any  thing  to   the  country   gentlen 
(iron  whom  it    was,    al  that  very  time,    sol 
i rig  the  first  establishment  of  the  annual  h 

The  value  i  if  dbcr,  therefore,  in  proportion 

Before  the  end  of  die  lust  century ;  and  i 
seems  lo  have  continued  to  do  so  during  ihi 
course  of  the  greater  port  of  the  present 
though  the  necessary  operation  of  the  bounty 
must  have  hindered  dial  rise  from  being  se 
noisible  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been  ir 
ihe  actual  slate  of  tillage. 

In  plentiful  years.  Ihe  bounty,  by  occasion. 
nf   an   extraordinary  export*)" 


•    for 


But,* 


i  of  the 


■   "■  m  those  yea 
■  'I  i-..,  bl    tcepi..g  lip  llie  1 


I  ..ihe 


\„  encourage 


ithout  the  liounty,  it  may  he  said  the 
of  tillage  would  mil  have  been  the  same. 

Wha:  may  have  been  the  effects  of  this  insti- 
tion  upon  the  agriculture  of  die  country,  1 
all  endeavour  to  explain  hereafter,  when  1 
me  to  treat  particularly  of  bounties.  I  shall 
ly  observe  at  present,  that  this  rise  in  ihe 
hie  of  silver,  in  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
,s  not  been  peculiar  to  England,     It.  has  been 

observed  to  have  taken  place  in  Prance  during 

portion,  loo,  by  three  very  faithful,  diligent. 
and  laborious  collectors  of  the  prices  of  corn, 
Mr  Dupriide  Si  Haas,  Mr  Messance.  and  the 
j(  the  Essay  on  the  Police  of  Grain. 
France,  till  1764,  the  exportation  o 
grain  was  by  law  prohibited  ;  and  it  is  somo- 
ii.il  diilicuh  o  -.1;  1 1| lose,  that  nearly  the  same 
iminution  of  price  which  took  place  in  one 
rjuntry,  notwithstanding  Ibis  prohibition. 
should,  in  another,  be  owing  lo  the  exfraor- 
.lin.o.  encouragement  given  to  exportation. 

It  would  be  more  proper,  perhaps,  to  con- 
sidei-  this  eaii.iiii.ii  in  the  average  money  price 
of  com  as  the  effect  rather  of  some  gradual 
in  the  real  value  of  silver  In  the  liurnijeau 
ket,  than  of  any  fall  in  the  real  average 
le  of  corn.  Corn,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
served, is,  at  distant  periods  of  time,  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  value  than  either  silver 
or,  perhaps,  any  other  commodity.  When, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  abundant  mines  of 
America,  corn  rose  to  diree  nnii  four  times 
iis  former  money  price,  this  change  was  uni- 
versally ascribed,  not  to  any  rite  in  the  real 
value  of  eotn,  but  to  a  fall  in  the  real  value 
of  silver.  If.  ih.niui:  the  si\ti  -hnir  linrt  years 
..f  tie-  present  century,  thevefi're.  the  average 
m.iney  price  of  corn  has  fallen  somewhat 
bl  lo*  ■  hat  it  had  batt  during  the  greater 

I  ;...ilM,  i  he 

same  manner,   imputo  this  change,  not  U> 
nuy   fail  in  the  real  value  of  corn,  but   to 

i-oui.'  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver  in   the. 

'narkot, 
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The  high  price  of  corn  during  these  ten  or 
twelve  years  past,  indeed,  has  occasioned  a 
suspicion  that  the  real  value  of  silver  still  con- 
tinues to  fall  in  the  European  market.  This 
high  price  of  corn,  however,  seems  evidently 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary 
unfavourahlcness  of  the  seasons,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  permanent, 
hut  as  a  transitory  and  occasional  event.  The 
seasons,  for  these  ten  or  twelve  years  past, 
have  been  unfavourable  through  the  greater 
part  of  Europe ;  and  the  disorders  of  Poland 
have  very  much  increased  the  scarcity  in  all 
those  countries,  which,  in  dear  years,  used  to 
he  supplied  from  that  market.  So  long  a 
course  of  bad  seasons,  though  not  a  very  com- 
mon event,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one; 
and  whoever  has  inquired  much  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  prices  of  corn  in  former  times, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  recollect  several  other 
examples  of  the  same  kind.  Ten  years  of  ex- 
traordinary scarcity,  besides,  are  not  more 
wonderful  than  ten  years  of  extraordinary 
plenty.  The  low  price  of  corn,  from  1741  to 
1 750,  both  inclusive,  may  very  well  be  set  in 
opposition  to  its  high  price  during  these  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  From  1741  to  1750,  the 
average  price  of  the  quarter  of  nine  bushels  of 
the  best  wheat,  at  Windsor  market,  it  appears 
from  the  accounts  of  Eton  college,  was  only 
L.  1  :  13  :  9] i  which  is  nearly  6s.  3d.  below 
the  average  price  of  the  sixty-four  first  years 
of  the  present  century.  The  average  price  of 
the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  of  middle  wheat 
comes  out,  according  to  this  account,  to  have 
been,  during  these  ten  years,  only  L.  1  :  6 :  8. 

Between  1741  and  1750,  however,  the 
bounty  must  have  hindered  the  price  of  corn 
from  falling  so  low  in  the  home  market  as  it 
naturally  would  have  done.  During  these 
ten  years,  the  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
exported,  it  appears  from  the  custom-house 
books,  amounted  to  no  less  than  8,029,156 
quarters,  one  bushel.  The  bounty  paid  for  this 
imounted  to  L.  1,514,962  :  17  :  4\.  In  1749, 
accordingly,  Mr  Pelham,  at  that  time  prime 
minister,  observed  to  the  house  of  commons, 
that,  for  the  three  years  preceding,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sum  had  been  paid  as  bounty  for 
the  exportation  of  corn.  He  had  good  rea- 
son to  make  this  observation,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  might  have  had  still  better. 
In  that  single  year,  the  bounty  paid  amounted 
to  no  less  than  L.324,176:  10:  6.  •  It  is  un- 
necessary to  observe  how  much  this  forced  ex- 
portation must  have  raised  the  price  of  corn 
above  what  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
the  home  market. 

At  the  end  of  the  accounts  annexed  to  this 
chapter  the  reader  will  find  the  particular  ac- 
count of  those  ten  years  separated  from  the 
rest.  He  will  find  there,  too,  the  particular 
Account  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  of  which 

»  See  Trait*  on  the  Corn  Trade,  Tract  3. 


the  average  is  likewise  below,  though  not  tc 
much  below,  the  general  average  of  the  sixty. 
four  first  years  of  the  century.  The  year 
1 740,  however,  was  a  year  of  extraordinary 
scarcity.  These  twenty  years  preceding  1750 
may  very  well  be  set  in  opposition  to  the 
twenty  preceding  177a  As  the  former  were 
a  good  deal  below  the  general  average  of  die 
century,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
one  or  two  dear  years ;  so  the  latter  have  been 
a  good  deal  above  it,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vention of  one  or  two  cheap  ones,  of  1 759,  for 
example.  If  the  former  have  not  been  as  much 
below  the  general  average  as  the  latter  have 
been  above  it,  we  ought  probably  to  impute  it 
to  the  bounty.  The  change  has  evidently  been 
too  sudden  to  he  ascribed  to  any  change  in 
the  value  of  silver,  which  is  always  glow  and 
gradual.  The  suddenness  of  the  effect  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  a  cause  which  can  ope- 
rate suddenly,  the  accidental  variations  of  the 
seasons. 

The  money  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain 
has,  indeed,  risen  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  This,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  effect,  not  so  much  of  any  diminution  in 
the  value  of  silver  in  the  European  market,  as 
of  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  arising  from  the  great,  and  al- 
most universal  prosperity  of  the  country.  In 
France,  a  country  not  altogether  so  prosper- 
ous, the  money  price  of  labour  has,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  been  observed  tc 
|  sink  gradually  with  the  average  money  price 
of  corn.  Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  the 
present,  the  day  wages  of  common  labour  are 
there  said  to  have  been  pretty  uniformly  about 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  average  price  of  the 
septier  of  wheat ;  a  measure  which  contains  a 
little  more  than  four  Winchester  bushels.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  real  recompence  of  labour, 
it  has  already  been  shewn,  the  real  quantities 
of  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life 
which  are  given  to  the  labourer,  has  increased 
considerably  during  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  The  rise  in  its  money  price  seems 
to  have  been  the  effect,  not  of  any  diminution 
of  the  value  of  silver  in  the  general  market  of 
Europe,  but  of  a  rise  in  the  real  price  of  la- 
bour, in  the  particular  market  of  Great  Bri. 
tain,  owing  to  the  peculiarly  happy  circum- 
stances of  the  country. 

For  some  time  after  the  first  discovery  of 
America,  silver  would  continue  to  sell  at  its 
former,  or  not  much  below  its  former  price. 
The  profits  of  mining  would  for  some  time  be 
J  very  great,  and  much  above  their  natural  rate. 
:  Those  who  imported  that  metal  into  Europe, 
however,  would  soon  find  that  the  whole  an- 
nual importation  could  not  be  disposed  of  at 
this  high  price.      Silver  would  gradually  ex- 
change for  a  smaller  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  goods.    Its  price  would  sink  gradually  low- 
er and  lower,   till  it  fell  to  its  natural  price ; 
'or  to  wha*  was  just  sufficient  to  pay,   accord- 
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the  land,  wl 
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part  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  Llie  tax  of 
the  lung  of  Spain,  amounting  to  » tenth  of  the 
grow  produce,  cats  up,  it  lias  already  been  ob. 
served,  the  whole  rent  of  the  laud.      This  lax 
,  originally  a  half;  it  soon  afterwards  fell 
a  third,  then  to  a  fifth,  and  at  last  to  a 
Lh,  at  which  rate  it  still  continues.      lu  the 
iter  pan  of  the  silver  mines  of  Peru,  this, 
ferns,   is  all  that  remains,  after  replacing 
stock  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  lo- 
iter with  its  ordinary  profits  :  and  it  seems 
te  universally  acknowledged  that  those  pro- 
fits,  which  were  once  very  high,  are  now  as 
low  as  they  can  well  he,  consistently  with  car- 
rying mi  the  worts. 

lie  tax  of  the  king  of  Spain  was  reduced 
fifth  of  the  registered  silver  in  1504*, 
one-aiid- forty  years  before  1515,  the  dole  of 
the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Polos).  In  (he 
of  ninety  years,  or  hefore  1GS6,  these 
the  most  fertile  in  all  America,  had 
idicient  to  produce  their  full  effect,  or 
In  reduce  the  value  of  silver  in  the  European 
market  as  low  as  it  could  well  fall,  while  it 
II  tfl  the  king  of  Spain. 


iil-i;  yea 


oreduc 


nuodity,   of  which  there 

Inch,  while  it  pays  a  particular  tai,  it  can 
uiilinue  to  be  sold  for  any  considerahle  time 
together. 

The  price  of  silver  in  the  European  market 
might,  perhaps,  hate  fallen  still  lower,  and  it 
'  have  become  necessary  either  to  reduce 
l  upon  it,  not  only  to  one-tenth,  as  in 
hut  lo  one  twentieth,  in  the  saint'  iri.m- 
titnl  upon  gold,  or  to  give  up  working 
Miter  part  of  the  American  mines  which 
w  wrought.  The  gradual  increase  of 
the  demand  fur  silver,  or  the  gradual  enlargo- 
rket  for  the  produce  of  the 
merica,  is  probably  the  cause 
which  has  prevented  this  from  happening,  and 
rliicli  has  not  only  kept  up  the  value  of  silver 
in  the  European  market,  but  has  perhaps  even 
■hat  higher  than  it  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

ry  of  America,  the 
market  for  the  produce  of  its  silver  mines  bus 
been  growing  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 

of  Europe  has  become 
gradually  more  and  more  eitensivc.  Since 
"  ovtry  of  America,  the  greater  part  tf 
lias  been  much  improved.  England, 
I  [..Hand,  France,  and  Germany;  even  Swe- 
imirk,  and  Russia,  liate  nil  advanced 
bly,  both  in  agriculture  and  in  wo- 
rn.      Italy   seems  not  to  have  gone 


The   fall   of  Italy  preceded  the 


e  that 


Spain  and 

Portugal,    irnle.nl,    lire    supposed  til  hava  gone 
backwards.      Portugal,  ho.vever,  is  but  a  very 
small  part  of  Europe,   and  the  declension  of 
Sp:,iu  is  nut,  perhaps,  so  great  a.  is  commonly 
igined.      In  the  begin  nine;  of  die  sixteenth 
tury,  Spain  was  a  very  pour  country,  even 
comparison  with  France,   which  has  been 
much  improved  since  that  time.      It  was 
til,-  .veil  known  remark  .if  the  emperor  Charlei 
V.   who  had  travelled  so  frequently  through 
wth  countries,  that  every  diing  abounded  in 
France,  but  that  every  thing  was  wauling  in 
Spain.    The  increasing  produce  of  the  agri- 
culture anil    manufactures  of   Europe  must 
lecessarily  have  required  a  gradual   increase 
'.n  the  quantity  of  silver  coin  to  circulate  it  t 
mill  the  increasing  Bomber  of  wealthy  indivi- 
duals most  have  required  the  like  increase  in 
the   quantity  of  their  plate  and  oilier  orna 

Secondly,  Americo  is  itself  a  new  mar- 
ket, for  the  produce  of  its  own  silver  mines; 
and  as  its  advances  in  agriculture,  industry, 
and  population,  are  much  more  rapid  than 
those  of  the  most  thriving  countries  In  Eu- 
rope, its  demand  must  increase  much  more 
r.ipidly.  Th.-  English  colonies  Lire  altogether 
partly  for  coin,  and 
partly  for  plate,  requires  a  continual  aug. 
iii.n'h  ::  supply  of  silver  through  a  great  ran. 
liiiL-nt  where  there  never  was  any  demand  be- 
fore. The  greater  port,  loo,  of  the  Spanish 
mill  Portuguese  colonies,  are  altogether  new 
markets.  New  Granada,  the  Yucatan,  Para- 
guay, and  the  Brazils,  were,  before  discover- 
ed hy  [he  Europeans,  inhabited  hv  savage  na- 
tions, who  had  neither  arts  nor  agriculture. 
A  considerable  degree  of  both  has  now  liven 
introduced  into  all  of  them.  Even  Merino 
ami  Peru,  though  they  cannot  be  considered 
.1-  id  together  new  markets,  are  certainly  much 

fore.  After  all  the  wonderful  talcs  which 
have  been  published  concerning  the  splendid 
state  of  those  countries  in  ancient  times,  who- 
ever reads,  with  any  degree  of  sober  judg. 
meiit,  the  history  of  their  first  discovery  and 
con.picst,    will    evidently  discern  thai,    ill  arts, 

were  much  more  ignorant  than  the  Tartars  nl 
the  Ukraine  are  at  present.  Even  the  Peru- 
vians, the  more  civilized  nation  of  the  two, 
though  they  made  use  of  gulil  anil  silver  on 
en  laments,  had  no  coined  money  of  any  kind. 
Tli.i.  ..  hole  commerce  was  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter, and  there  was  accordingly  scarce  any  di- 
vision of  labour  among  them.  Those  who 
cultivated  the  ground,  were  obliged  to  build 
then  own  boo..-,,  lo  make  their  own  house. 
hold  furniture,  their  own  chillies,  rdioc-,.  ami 
ins  [ruin  cuts  of  agriculture.  The  few  artificers 
among  them  are  said  to  have  Ij^cn  «!\  tB>Vv 
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prieati,  and  were  probably  their  ner 
tune-..  All  Die  ancient  arts  of  Me: 
Peru  ban-  never  furnished  one  sing!, 
facture  to  Europe.  "1'Jil-  Spanish 
ihuugh  lln-'T  scarce  ever  eiceedid  live  hundred 
men,  and  fren.ucully  did  rot  Mil  III  I  to  half 
dist  numlicr,  found  almost  every wh ere  g  real 
difficulty  in  procuring  subsistence.  The  fn- 
ini an-h  which  Ihey 


i    the  > 


art  pepsin 


-Tiled  i 


oess  and  I: 


•■cllciilimurd,  Miflieiniilj' 
ml  tne  story  of  this  pupulous- 
cultiration  is  in  a  great  moa- 

der  a  government  in  many  respects  less  fa- 
rournble  lo  agriculture,  improvement,  and  po- 
pulation, than  dial  nf  tin-  English  rnhinies. 
'IIk'Jt  stem,  however,  to  be  advainin^-  in  nil 
those  much  more  rapidly  than  any  country  in 
Europe.  Iu  a  fertile  soil  and  happy  i-iimare. 
ihc  gn-.u  abundant  ' 


n  advantage,  as 


HI  rollipen- 


iier,    who  visited    Peru  in    1713,    rcpre 
Lima  as  containing  between  twenty-five 

.weutv-eiglit  thousand  mhnbiiuuts.  I 
who  resided  iu  tin*  same  country  bet 
1740  and  17*16,  rcprraents  ii  as  numiiniug 
more  than  fifty  thousand.  The  different 
their  accounts  of  the  pnpulousnest  of  m 
other  principal  towns  of  Chili  and  Pe 
nearly  the  s.-une  ;  and  as  there  seems  to  I 
reason   to  doubt  of  the  gooil   information  of" 

ferior  to  that  of  the  English  colonics.      Ame- 


ircfore,  ii 
:e  of  its  own  silver  n 


arket  for  the 


,  of  which  thed< 
mnnd  must  increase  much  more  npidlj  than 
that  of  the  most  thriving  country  in  Europe. 
Thirdly,  the  East  Indies  is  another  marki 
for  tlii-  produce  of  the  silver  tnincs  of  Ami 
rica,   and   a  market  which,  fr 


the 


of  llu.s 


itinually  taking  off  a  greater  ami  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver.  Since  that  time,  die  dire-el 
trade  between  America  and  Uu*  Eat)  indies 
which  is  enrried  on  by  means  of  the  Acapul 
Co  ship?,  has  been  continually  augmenting 
and  the  indirect  inlcicuuisc  by  I  he  way  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  augmenting  ill  a  still  greater 
,,i.i|i.u-ii,iii.  During  the  sixteenth  centi 
the  Portuguese  were  the  only  European 
lion  who  carried  on  any  regular  trade  to  the 
k.i-l  Indie.-..  In  the  last  years  of  that  ceil 
lury,  the  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon  th: 
monopoly,  and  in  a  few  years  cipelt.il  thei 
from  their  principal  settlements  in  India. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century, 
those  two  nations  divided  the  most  ron-,ider- 
ible  part  of  the  East  India  trade  between 
them;  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  enniiinnilly 
augmenting  in  a  still  greater  propnrtior 


In.  Bag 

trade  ad 

idia   in   the    leal   century,    hut   il  has  lieu, 
ently  augmented  in  the  course  of  the  pn- 
m.      Hie   East    indi*  trade  of  the   Swedes 
d  Danes  began  in  die  course  of  the  presem 
ntury.      Even  the  Muscovites  now  trade  re- 
gularly   with   China,   by   a   sort    of   caravan' 
go  over  land  through  Siberia  and  Tar. 
i  P  'kin.      The  East   India  trade  of  all 
[bate  nations,  if  we  except  that  of  the  French, 
tin-  Llm  war  hail  well  uigli    annihilated, 
en  almost  continually  augmenting.   Thr 
ling  i-niiMunptions  of  East   India  gecca 
-ope  is,  it  seems,  so  great,  as  to  afford  s 
il  increase  of  employment  lo  than  ill 
Tea,  for  example,  was  a  drug  very  little  use*! 
n  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cert 
nry.      At  present,  the  value  of  the  tea  annn. 
illj    imjHirleil  by  Ihi-   English  »-.!    India  com 
]iany,  for  tin;  use  of  their  own    countrymen, 
nounts  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  halt 
year ;  and  even  diis  is  not  enough  ■  a  great 
enl  mure  being  constantly  smuggled  into  the 
country  from  the  ports  of  Holland,  from  Got- 
leiihurgh    in    Sweden,    and    from    the   coast  ul 
'■Vimee,  loo,  us  long  as  the   French  East  In- 
lia  company   was  in    prosperity.      The   con- 
utnption  of  the  porcelain  of  China,  of  the 
picerirs  of  the  Moluccas,  of  the  piece  good* 
■f  Bengal,  and  of  innumerable  other  articles, 
las  increased   very   nearly  in   a  like  propor. 
ion.      The  tonnage,   accordingly,   of  all   I] 
iuropean  shipping  employed  in  the  Eas'  In. 
lin  trade,  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  ce 
ury,  was  not,    perhaps,    much   greater   tin 
tliai  of  (he  English  East    India  company  be- 
"jre  the  late  reduction  of  their  shipping,  ' 
But    in    the    East    Indies,    particularly  it 
!hina  anil  ludostan,  the  value  of  the  prcr-iou: 
letals,   when  the   Europeans  first    began  li 
nde  to  those  countries,  was  much  higher  tliu 
i    Europe;  and   it  still  continues  to  be  w 
n  rice  countries,  which  generally  yield  two, 
amctimos  three  crops  in  the  year,   e 
them  more  plentiful  than  any  commo 
-n,  the  abundance  or  food  must  be 
;r  than  iu  any  corn  country  of  equal  ex- 
Such  countries  are  accordingly   much 
populous.      In  them,  too,  the  rich,  hat. 
greater  superabundance  of  food  ti 
[lose  of  beyond  what  they  lliemselrea  car 
Hume,  have  the  menus  of  purchasing  a  i 
grin  1 1  r  (-untitily  of  llic  labour  of  other  people 
""   i  retinue  of  a  grandee  in   China  or  Ind 
iioi-iiiilingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  much  in 
lerous  and  splendid  dian  that  of  the  ri 
subjeeta  in    Europe.      The  same  iupc 
hundance  of  food,  of  which  they  have  ibe  dia. 
posal,  enables  them  to  give 
of  it  for  all  those  singular 

'  nature  furnishes  hut  in  very  vnalt 
inch  as  the  preciou*  metals  atid 
stones,  the  great  objects  of  tin 
of  the  rich.      Though  Ih 


therefore,  tiliich  supplied  the  Indian  market, 
lind  been  as  abundant  as  those  which  supplied 
Oft?  European,  such  commodities  would  na- 
turally exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  food 
in  India  than  in  Europe.  But  the  mines 
which  supplied  the  Indian  market  with  the 
precious  metals  secin  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
less  aljuiidant,  and  those  which   supplied  it 

than  the  mines  which  supplied  the  European. 
The  precious  metals,  therefore,  would  natur- 
ally exchange  in  India  for  a  somewhat  great- 
er quantity  of  the  precious  stones,  and  for  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  in  Europe. 
The  money  price  of  diamonds,  the  greatest  of 
all  superfluities,  would  be  somewhat  lower, 
and  that  of  food,  die  first  of  all  necessaries,  a 
great  deal  lower  in  the  one  country  than  in  the 
other.  But  the  real  price  of  labour,  the  real 
quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  is 
given  to  the  labourer,  it  has  already  heen  ob- 
served, is  lower  both  in  China  and  Indostan, 
the  two  great  markets  of  India,  than  it  is 
through  Cite  greater  part  of  Europe.  The 
wages  of  the  labourer  will  there  purchase  a 
smaller  quantity  of  food  :   and  as  the  money 

Europe,  the  money  price  of  labour  is  there 

In.ili  ill'  the  small  quantity  of  food  which  it         Tin 
will  purchase,  and  of  the  low  price  of  the    ■—"-!■ 


between  fine  silver  e 
*elve 


s  fourti 


r   till..- 


China,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  t 
kets  or  India,  ten,  or  at  moat  twelve  ou 
of  silver,  will  purchase  an  ounce  of  gold 
Europe,  it  requires  from  fourteen  tu  (if 
ounces.  In  the  cargoes,  therefore,  of 
greater  part  of  European  ships  which  sa 
India,   silver  has  generally  been 


.1X1,1.     ; 


valii- 


the  Acapulco  ships  which  si 
to  Manilla.      The  silver  of  die  new  continent 

cipal  commodities  by  which  die  commerce  be- 
hrcH  the  two  extremities  ol  die  old  one  it 
carried  on  ;  mill  it  is  by  means  of  it,  in  agreel 
measure,  that  those  distant  parts  of  die  world 

In  order  to  supply  so  very  widely  extended 
u  market,  die  quantity  of  silver  annually 
ori'iighr  IV. hi i  die  mini's  must  not  only  be  sul". 

nf  eoin  ami  ..I"  plate,  which  is  required  in  all 
ihHiiiiL'  countries  ;  hut  to  repair  that  couti 

uii.'il  unite  and  consumption  til' silver  which 


;  ,|„,i 


f  the  greater  part  of 


Indostan,  though 


ilustry,  the  money  price 
manufactures  «ill  be  in 
iicv  price  of  labour;  ai 
art  and  industry,  China  : 

inferior)  seem  not  to  be  much  inferior  to  any 
part  of  Europe.  The  money  price  of  the 
ajnatWr  put  of  mamifaetures,  therefore,  will 
naturally  be  much  lower  in  those  great  em- 
pires than  it  is  anywhere  iu  Europe.  Through 
die  greater  pun  of  Europe,  too,  the  expense  of 
land  CMTJaga  increases  very  much  bodi  the 
real  and  nominal  price  of  most  manufactures. 
It  costs  more  labour,  and  therefore  mure  mo- 
ney, to  bring  first  the  materials,  and  atta- 
in China  anil  Indostan,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  inland  navigations  save  die  greater  part  of 
this  labour,  and  consequently  of  this  money, 
and  tUieby  reduce  still  lower  both  the  real 
and  the  nominal  price  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  manufactures.  Upon  all  these  accounts, 
the  precious  metals  are  a  commodity  which  it 
■iwajl  hoi  n.  i  n,  mid  still  continue*  to  be,  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  carry  (mm    Sauna 

which  brings  a  lienor  price  there;  or  which, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  labour  and 
commodities  which  It  costs  in  Europe,  will 
porcine*  or  command  a  greater  quantity  of 
labour  and  commodities  in  India.  It  is  more 
too,  to  carry  silver  thither  than 
lit  China,  and  the  greater  part 


I-,™ 


bin!  ii 


coin  by  wearing,    E 
ig  and  cleaning,  is  rery  sensible ;  and 
iodides  of  which   the  use  is  so  eery 

tended,  would  alone  require  □  very 
uial  supply.  The  consumption  ol 
those  metals  in  some  particular  ruaiiul'.ielures, 
ili'UJe.'.  "  ni.n  not  |i,-iii:i[.-  lie  greater  U|>on 
the  whole  than  this  gradual  consumption,  is, 
however,  much  more  sensible,  as  it  is  rntich 
more  rapid.  In  the  manufactures  of  Bir. 
minghnm  alone,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver annually  employed  in  gilding  and  plating, 
and  thereby  disqualified  from  ever  nflerwiinK 
appearing  iu  the  shape  of  those  metals,  is  said 
lo  amount  I"  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.      We  may  from  llienee  form  some 

-umplion     in    all     the    different     parts    of   the 
■orld,    either    ii 


kind  » 


eml.vi.iilories  gold  and  silver  -lull's,  the  -il.l. 
ing  ol'  honks,  In  in  it  u  if,    (\c.       A  eijllsidohibb 

<|n:inli!e.  loo.  lini-l   \'<-  in:. IK1   Ins!   in    trans. 

porting  th.i*  metals  from  one  place  to  another 
both  by  sea  and  by  land.  In  the  greater  part 
of  I  lie  government*  of  Asia,  besides,  the  od- 

in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  know- 
l.-ihj-c  fnqiieutly  dies  with  the  person  who 
metes  the  concenlme.it,  must  occasion  the  loss 
of  a  still  greater  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported  at 
In. til     Ca.lir    and    Lisbon  (including    not   only 
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Mil  iu  be  smuggled)  amounts,  accord- 
o  Ihe  lust  mntlWfr  to  about  sii  millions 


Ai-.unling  to  Mr  Meggens*.  the  annual 
importation  of  the  precious  metals  int. •  Spain, 
u  an  average  of  six  jari,  til.  from  1T4S  to 
I75B,  l>otli  inclusive,  and  into  Portugal,  si  an 
average  of  seven  years,  via.  from  1747  to 
175:1,  both  inclusive,  amounted  in  silver  to 
1,101,107  pound*  weight,  and  in  gold  to 
49,S40  pounds  weight.  The  silver,  at  siity- 
two  shillings  the  pound  troy,  amounts  lo 
l,.S,m,431:  10s.  sterling.  The  gold,  at 
forty -lour  guineas  and  a  half  the  |M)unil  troy, 
lunounto  to  L.  S,S33,4'16 :  Us.  sterling.  Both 
togelhsr  amount  to  L.  5,74<J,H78  :  4s.  sterling. 
Toe  account  of  what  was  imported  under  re- 
gister, lie  assures  us,  is  enact.    He  gives  ustlie 


Several  other  very  well  an  the -tjIm  iu-lI, 

imueript    account!,    I    have    liecn    i 

agree  in  making  tliis  whole  annual  imp. 


tl  of  the  pur. 
liiuNir  quantity  of  each  metal,  whicli,  accord, 
lug  to  the  register,  each  of  lhi.ni  allimlcil. 
He  makes  an  allowance,  too,  for  the  quantity 
of  each  metal  which,  he  supposes,  ma;  ' 
heen  smuggled.  The  great  eiperience 
judicious  merchant  renders  his  opini 
coi i si d i' ruble  weight. 

According  Lo  the  eloquent,  and 
Bell-informed,  author   of  the    Philosoplii 
and  Political  History  or  the  Esiablisbment 
the  Europeans  in  the  two  Indies,  the  anni 
imporiolion  of  registered  gold  ami  silver  ii 
Spain,  at  an  average  of  eleven  years,  vii.  fn 
1754   to   1764,  both  inclusive,  amounted 
13,984,18SJ  piastres  of  ten  reals.   On  accoi 
of  what  may  have  been  smuggled,    bower 
the  whoh.  annual  importation,  he  supposes, 
may  have  amounted  to  seventeen  millions  of 
piastres,  which,  at  4s.  Ed.  the  piastre,  is  equal 
10   L.  3,825,000  sterling.      He  gives  the  ' 
tail,  tou,  of  the  particular  places  from  wl 
the  gold  and  silver  were  brought,  and  of 
particular  quiiuiitie.;  of  each  hum!,  u  liich  ac- 
cording lo  tin.-  register,  each  of  them  aflb 
He  informs  us,  too,  that  if  we  were  to  j      _ 
of  the   quantity    of  gold    annually    imported 
fiotn  tlte  IJiiizila  to  Lisbon,  l>y  the  amour-  " 
the  las  paid  to  llie  king  of  Portugal,  whi 
seems,  is  oiie-fiftlt  of  tin-  standard  metal 
might  value  it  at  eighteen  millions  of 
indues,  or  forty-five  millions  of  French  li 
equal  to  about  twenty  millions  sterling, 
account  uf  what  may  have  been  smugj 
however,  we  may  safely,  be  says,  add  lo 
sum  an  eighth  mors,  or  L.  250,000  sterlin_ 
that  the  whole   will  amount  to  l...,J  >0,!».'!! 
sterling.      According  to  (Ills  account,  there- 
fine,    ilit    whole  annual    importation  of   the 
precious  lln.-t.iU  inlu  both  Spain  and  Portugal, 
amounts  lo  Blmul  L>G,O75,0O0  sterling. 


importation  of  the  |.recious 
it  and  Lisbon,  indeed,  is  not 
eipiLil  to  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
nines  of  America.  Some  part  is  sent  annu- 
lly  by  tlie  Aeapuleo  ships  lo  Manilla  -  some 
mil  i:,  employed  iii  n  coniralinnd  tr.ido,  uliiih 
the  Spanish  colonies  carry  on  with  those  of 
other  European  nations;  and  some  part,  no 
duiilit,  remains  in  the  country.  The  mines 
of  A  liwri  ea,  besides,  are  by  no  means  the-  only 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  world.  They, 
?,  however,  by  for  the  most  abundant.  The 
jduce  of  all  the  oilier  mines  which  arc  knon 
insignificant,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  eomp 
on  wilh  tlicir's ;  and  the  far  greater  pan  of 
ar  produce,  it  is  likewise  acknowledged,  i 
nually  imported  into  Cadii  and  Lisbon 
it  the  consumption  of  Birmingham  alone, 
the  rate  nf  iifi;  thuusmd  pounds  a-year,  ii 
equal   to  the    h  imtl  re  d-and- twentieth   part  ot 


t„ll„;  L'i.i'lt.-i]  Horclunt,  |i    IS  anil  IS. 
«-,  not  urtiueJ  till   liiii,  ftiree  yoar.n  ..1. 


i 


jiuU-  1, 


Utile 


it  the: 


ir.  Tlie  whole  annua! 
Id  and  silver,  therefore,  in  all  the 
>un tries  of  the  world  where  those 
used,  mny,  perhaps,  be  nearly  equal 
le  annual  produce.  The  remain. 
i  no  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
tlie  increasing  demand  of  all  thriving  coun- 
ties. It  may  even  have  fallen  su  far  short 
if  this  demand,  as  somewhat  to  raise  the  price 
of  those  metals  in  the  European  market. 

The  quantity  of  brass  and   iron    annually 
brought  from  the  nunc  to  tlie  market,  is  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  of  gold  and 
silver.      We  do  not,  " 
count,  imagine  that 
likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  demand,  or  to 
become  gradually  cheaper  and  cheaper.    Why 
should   we  imagine  that  the  precious  metals 
are  likely  to  do  so  1  The  coarse  metals,   in- 
deed, though  harder,  arc  put  to  much  harder 
uses,  and,  as  they  are  of  less  value,  leas  i 
is  employed  in  their  preservation.      The  | 
cious  metals,  however,  are  nut  ncccasarily 
mortol  any  more  than  they,  but  are  liable,  too, 
to  be  lost,  wasted,  and  consumed,  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways. 


Tbt   a 


of  all  metals,  thoi 


slow  and  gradual 

year  tu  year  than  that  c 

part  of  the  rude   pi.iduo 


of  land  :  and   the 

sudden  variations  than  that  of  the 
ones.      The  durablcness  of  metals  is  th 
d  ali  on  of  this  c a traut dietary  steadiness  of  price 
'Hie  corn  which  was  brought  to  market  ' 
year  will  lie  all,  or  almost  all,  consumed,  1 
before  the  end  of  this  year,      liut  some  | 
fought  frorr  tlie  n 


KENT  OF   LAND. 


hich 


three  hi 

,  and,   perhaps,  s 

rs  ago.      The  - 


ago,  may  lie  still 
e  part  of  the  gold 
wo  or  three  thou- 


Lily-twD  ounces  of  silver.     The  great 
qiianiitv  of  silver  sent  annually  (□  the  But 
"      reduces,  he  supposes,  the  quantities  of 


which,  in  different  year*,  mustsupply  thecon- 
sumption  of  the  world,  will  always  be  nearly 
in  proportion  lo  the  respective  produce  of 
those  different  years.  But  the  propot lion  bt- 
i  the  differ     ' 


be  in 


,i   ilirti-n 


will  b. 


little  affected  by  nny  accidental  diffe 
the  produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  those  two 
years;  and  the  proportion  between  the  masses 
of  gold  will  be  still  less  affected  by  any  huch 
di'Vercnce  in  the  produce  of  the  gold  mines. 
Though  the  produce  of  the  greater  pari  of 
metallic  mines,  therefore,  varies,  perhaps,  still 
more  from  year  lo  year  than  that  of  the  great, 
er  part  of  corn   fields,  those  variations  have 

snecies  of  commodities  as  upon  that  of  the 
other, 

I'ariatians  in  Ihc   Propiiriion  bclieeen  the  re- 
spective Valuri  of  Gild  and  Silner. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Ame- 
nta, the  value  of  fine  gold  to  fine  silver  was 
regulated  in  die  different  mines  of  Europe, 
l>elween  the  proportions  of  one  to  ten  and  DM 
to  twelve  ;  (hat  is,  on  ounce  of  fine  gold  was 
mpposed  to  be  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  fine  silver.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  It  came  to  be  regulated,  between  the 
proportions  of  one  to  fourteen  and  one  to  fif- 
teen ;  iliat  is,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  came  to 
lie  supposed  worth  between  fourteen  and  fif- 
teen ounces  of  fine  silver.  Gold  rose  in  its 
nominal  value,  or  in  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  was  given  for  tt  Both  metals  sunk  in 
their  real  value,  or  in  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  could  purchase;  but  silver  sunk 
more  than  gold.  Though  both  the  gold  and 
s  of  America  exceeded  in  fertility 


proportion 

proportion  of  their  values.      The  proportion 

1  <een  their  values,  he  seems  to  think,  must 
ssarily  he  the  same  as  lhat  between  their 
itities,  and  would  therefore  be  as  one  tc 

(iv..i.tv-i"o,  uvrc  ii  nut  for  Mii'.  greater  exjmr- 

But    the    ordinary   propuilkin    between    the 

cessarily  the  same  as  that  between  the  quan- 
ies  of  them  which  are  commonly  in  the 
irket.  The  price  of  an  oi,  reckoned  at  ten 
ineas,  is  about  three  score  times  the  price  of 
lamb,  reckoned  at  fls.  ScL  II  would  he  all. 
rd,  however,  to  infer  fiom  thence,  thai  there 
are  commonly  in  the  market  threescore  lambs 


.ill  l! 


I.  had  v 


■  been   kno 


i  befur 


■  fertility  of  the  sil 
been  proportionally  still  greater  than  that  of 
the  gold  ones. 

The  great  quantities  of  silver  carried 
iinally  from  Europe  to  India,  have,  in  some 
of  the  English  settlements  gradually  reduced 
ill.  value  of  that  metal  in  proportion  lo  gold. 
In  the  mint  of  Calcutta,  an  ounce  of  fine  gold 

supposed  (o  In-  worth  lifteet 


rilv. 


n  the  si 


rope. 


lint,  perhaps  rated 
value  which  it  bears  in  the  market  of  Bengal. 
In  China,  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  clili 

Japan,  it  is  said  to  be  is  one  to  eight. 

'IV  proportion  between  the  quantities  ol 
gold  and  silver  annually  imported  into  En- 
tupe,  according  to  Mr  Meggens'  account,  i- 
w  one  to  twenty-two  nearly  ;  lhat  is,  for  one 
ounce  of  gold  there  are  inu>oiiif<  a  little  tiort 


those 


>r  fiftce: 


juldl; 


hsurd  K 


oiilv  f,.unccn  or  lifteen  ounces  of  silver  for 
one  ounce  of  gold. 

The  i|uantity  of  silver  commonly  in  the 
niuke-t,  ii  is  probable,  i-.  moth  greater  in  pro. 
portion  to  that  of  gold,  than  the  value  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  gold  N  10  Unit  of  an  equal 
quantity  fit'  silver.  Tin.'  whole  quantity  of  B 
tb«$l  eouiii-.uilny  brought  to  market  is  com- 
monly not  only  greater,  but  of  greater  value, 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  a  dear  one.  The 
"hole  quantity  ol'  bread  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  not  only  greater,  bill  of  greater  va- 
lue, than  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's 
meat;  the  whole  quantity  of  butcher's  meat, 
than  the  whole  quantity  of  poultry  ;  and  the 
whole  quantity  of  poultry,  than  the  whole 
quaintly  of  wild   fowl      There  are  so  many 

dear  commodity,  that,  not  only  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  it,  hut  a  greater  value  ran  commonly 
I'e  .li-iiuse<l  of.  Tfe  whole  r|  i  ■  :i  nl  i  t  v,  there- 
fore, of  the  cheap  commodity,  must  common- 
ly he  greater  iu  proportion  to  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  dear  one,  than  the  value  of  a  cer- 
i, no  quantity  of  the  dear  one,  is  to  the  value 
Of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  cheap  one.     When 

oilier,  silver  is  a  cheap,  and  gold  a  dear  coin, 
mndity.  Wc  ought  naturally  lo  expect,  there, 
lure,  that  there  should  alivuys  be  in  the  mar- 
ket, not  only  a  greater  quantity,  but  a  greater 
value  of  silver  than  of  gold.  Let  any  man, 
who  has  a  little  of  both,  compare  liis  own  sil- 
ver with  Ids  gold  plate,  anil  he  "ill  probably 
find,  that  not  only  the  quantity,  but  the  value 
of  the  former,  greatlv  exceeds  lhat  of  the  lal 
ler.  Many  people,  besides,  have  ti  good  deal 
of  silver  who  have  no  gold  plate,  which,  even 
■itli  those  who  have  it,  is  generally  ci 


.,  of  » 


■oiiII-Im 


i    like 
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of  great  value.  In  the  British  coin,  indeed, 
the  value  of  the  gold  preponderates  greatly, 
hut  it  is  not  no  in  that  of  all  countries.  In 
(he  coin  of  some  countries,  the  value  of  the 
two  metals  is  nearly  equal.  In  the  Scotch 
coin,  before  the  union  with  England,  the 
gold  preponderated  very  little,  though  it  did 
somewhat*,  as  it  appears  by  the  accounts 
of  the  mint.  In  the  coin  of  many  countries 
die  silver  preponderates.  In  France,  the  lar- 
gest sums  are  commonly  paid  in  that  metal, 
and  it  is  there  difficult  to  get  more  gold  than 
what  is  necessary  to  carry  al>out  in  your  poc- 
ket. The  superior  value,  however,  of  the  sil- 
ver plate  above  that  of  the  gold,  which  takes 
place  in  all  countries,  will  much  more  than 
compensate  the  preponderance*  of  the  gold 
coin  above  the  silver,  which  takes  plucc  only 
in  some  countries. 

Though,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  silver 
always  .'"is  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
much  cheaper  than  gold ;  yet,  in  another  sense, 
gold  may  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Spanish  market,  be  said  to  be  somewhat  cheap- 
er than  silver.  A  commodity  may  be  said  to 
be  dear  or  cheap  not  only  according  to  the 
absolute  greatness  or  small ness  of  its  usual 
price,  but  according  as  that  price  is  more  or 
less  above  the  lowest  for  which  it  is  possible 
to  bring  it  to  market  for  any  considerable  time 
together.  This  lowest  price  is  that  which 
barely  replaces,  with  a  moderate  profit,  the 
stock  which  must  be  employed  in  bringing 
the  commodity  thither.  It  is  the  price  which 
adonis  nothing  to  the  landlord,  of  which  rent 
makes  not  any  component  part,  but  which  re- 
solves itself  altogether  into  wages  and  profit. 
But,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
ket, gold  is  certainly  somewhat  nearer  to  this 
lowest  price  than  silver.  The  tax  of  the  king 
of  Spain  upon  gold  is  only  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  standard  metal,  or  five  per  cent.;  where- 
as his  tax  upon  silver  amounts  to  one-tenth 
part  of  it,  or  to  ten  per  cent.  In  these  taxes, 
loo,  it  has  already  been  observed,  consists  the 
whole  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  of  Spanish  America ;  and  that 
upon  gold  is  still  worse  paid  than  that  upon 
silver.  The  profits  of  the  undertakers  of  gold 
mines,  too,  as  they  more  rarely  make  a  for- 
tune, must,  in  gcnoral,  be  still  more  mode- 
rate than  those  of  the  undertakers  of  silver 
mines.  The  price  of  Spanish  gold,  therefore, 
•s  it  affords  both  less  rent  and  less  profit, 
must,  in  the  Spanish  market,  be  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  lowest  price  for  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  it  thither,  than  the  price  of 
Spanish  silver.  When  all  expenses  are  com- 
puted, the  whole  quantity  of  the  one  metal,  it 
would  seem,  cannot,  in  the  Spanish  market, 
be  disposed  of  so  advantageously  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  other.     'Hie  tax,  indeed,  of! 
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tho  king  of  Portugal  upon  the  gold  of  tbt 
Brazils,  is  the  same  with  the  ancient  tax  or 
the  king  of  Spain  upon  die  ailTer  of  Blexirc 
and  Peru  ;  or  one-fifth  part  of  the  standard 
metal.  It  may  therefore  be  uncertain,  whe- 
ther, to  the  general  market  of  .Europe,  the 
whole  mass  of  American  gold  comes  at  a  price 
nearer  to  the  lowest  for  which  it  it  possible  to 
bring  it  thither,  than  the  whole  mass  of  Ame- 
rican silver. 

The  price  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  may,  perliaps,  be  still  nearer  to  the  low 
est  price  at  which  it  is  possible  to  bring  men: 
to  market,  than  even  the  price  of  gold. 

Though  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any 
part  of  a  tax,  which  is  not  only  imposed  upon 
one  of  the  most  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  a 
mere  luxury  and  superfluity,  but  which  affords 
so  very  important  a  revenue  as  the  tax  upon 
silver,  will  ever  be  given  up  as  long  as  it  is 
jxwsible  to  pay  it ;  yet  the  same  impossibility 
of  paying  it,  which,  in  1736.  made  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  it  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth, 
may  in  time  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  it 
still  further ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  made 
it  necessary  to  reduce  the  tax  upon  gold  to 
one-twentieth.     That  the  silver  mines  of  Spa- 
nish America,  like  all  other  mines,  become 
gradually  more  expensive  in  the  working,  on 
account  of  the  greater  depths  at  which  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  of  tiw 
greater  expense  of  drawing  out  the  water,  and 
of  supplying    them  with   fresh  air  at  those 
depths,  is  acknowledged  by  every  body  who 
has  inquired  into  the  state  of  those  mines. 

These  causes,  which  are  equivalent  to  a 
growing  scarcity  of  silver  (for  a  commodity 
may  be  said  to  grow  scarcer  when  it  becomes 
more  difficult  and  expensive  to  collect  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it),  must,  in  time,  produce 
one  or  other  of  the  three  following  events : 
The  increase  of  the  expense  must  cither,  first, 
be  compensated  altogether  by  a  proportionable 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  metal ;  or,  second- 
ly, it  must  be  compensated  altogether  by  a  pro- 
portionable diminution  of  the  tax  upon  silver ; 
or,  thirdly,  it  must  be  compensated  partly  bj 
the  one  and  partly  by  the  other  of  those  two 
expedients.  This  third  event  is  very  possible* 
As  gold  rose  in  its  price  in  proportion  to  sil- 
ver, notwithstanding  a  great  diminution  of 
the  tax  upon  gold,  so  silver  might  rise  in  its 
price  in  proportion  to  labour  and  commodi- 
ties, notwithstanding  an  equal  diminution  of 
the  tax  upon  silver. 

Such  successive  reductions  of  the  tax,  how. 
ever,  though  they  may  not  prevent  altogether, 
must  certainly  retard,  more  or  less,  the  rise 
cf  the  value  of  silver  in  the  European  market. 
In  consequence  of  such  reductions,  many 
mines  may  be  wrought  which  could  not  be 
wrought  before,  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  }>ay  the  old  tax ;  and  the  epiantity  of  silver 
annually  brought  to  market,  must  always  be 
somewhat  greuter,  and,    therefore,  the  value 
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otherwise  would  have  been.  In  consequence 
of  the  rcduclJon  in  173G,  the  value  of  silver 
in  the  European  market,  though  it  may  not 
at  this  (lay  be  lower  than  before   that  rcduc- 

>han  it  would  hare  been,  had   the  court  of 

That,  notwitli standing  this  reduction,  the 
value  of  silver  has,  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  begun  to  rise  «m»  bM  in  the 
Kuropean  iii-irkfl.  Tin?  facls  and  -lr^iiim-iifn 
which  have  been  alleged  above,  dispose  nie  to 
believe,  or  more  properly  to  suspect  and  con. 
lecture ;  for  the  best  opinion  which  I  can 
form  up m  this  subject,  scarce,  perhaps  de- 
wivcs  the  name  of  belief.  The  rise,  indeed, 
-opposing  there  has  been  any,  lias  hitherto 
been  so  very  small,  that  after  all  dint  has  been 
said,  it  may.  perhaps,  appear  lo  many  people 
uncertain,  out  onlv  whedser  [his  event  has  ac- 
tunlly  taken  place,  but  whether  the  contrary 
may  not  have  taken  place,  or  whether  the 


;  Mill  c 


o  fall  i 


(he  European  market 

It  must  be  obsened,  however,  dial  what- 
ever niav  be  the  supposed  annual  inipoi  i.irmn 
if  gold  and  silver,  there  must  be  a  certain  pe- 
riod M  which  the  annual  consumption  of  those 
metals  will  be  conn!  to  that  ammal  importa- 
tion.      Tlieir  consumption   must   increase   a* 

greater  proportion.  As  tlieir  ir:i^  increases, 
Jicir  value  diminishes.  They  are  more  used, 
■  ml  less  cared  for,  and  their  consumption  con- 
sequently increases  in  a  greater  proportion 
(Inn  their  mass.  After  a  certain  period,  there- 
fore, the  annual  consumption  of  Ihose   mc'al- 

annual  importation,  provided  that  importation 
i»  o.  ir  continually  increasing ;  which,  In  till.' 
pi  ceil!  times,  i>  not  supposed  to  he  the  case. 
If,  when  the  annual  consumption  has  be- 
come equal  to  the  annual  importation,  the  an- 
imal importation  should  gradually  diminish, 
the  annual  consumption  may,  for  some  lime, 
eleeed  the  annual  importation.  The  nu.-  of 
those  metals  may  gradually  and  Infoalbtj  li- 
minish,  and  their  value  gradually  and  inscn- 
rihly  rise,    till  tlie  annual  importation   becom- 


ffrnwiil  tg  Ihe  mpicton  that  Ihe  Value  if  WMr 

Tin  increase  of  the  wealth  of  Europe, 
we  popular  notion,  that  as  the  quantity  of  ihe 
precious  metals   naturally  increases  with  the 


ket ;  and  the  still  gradually  increasing  price 
of  many  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land 
may  confirm  them  still  farther  in  diis  opinion. 
That  that  increase  in  die  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  arises  in  any  country 
from  the  increase  of  wealth,  has  no  tendency 
I.,  , liin'pii-.li  their  value,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  already.      Gold  and  silver  naturally 

diat  all  sorts  of  luxuries  and  ruriusities  resort 
to  It;  not  because  they  are  cheaper  there  than 
in  poorer  countries,  but  because  lliey  are  dear, 
or.  or  because  a  better  price  is  given  for  them, 
the  superiority  of  price  which  attracts 

they  necessarily  cease  to  go  thither. 

If  you  except  corn,  and  such  other  veget- 
les  as  are  raised  altogether  by  human  in- 
dustry, that  all  other  sorts  of  rude  produce, 
cattle,  poultry,  pan  of  al'l  kinds,  the  useful 
fossil-  and  minerals  of  the  earth,  Ac.  natural- 
ly grow  dearer,  as   the   society   advances  in 

to  sheie  already.  Though  such  e  on  I  modi  ties, 
tliLtef-ire.  come  to  exchange  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  silver  than  before,  il  will  not  from 
tl ce   follow  that  silver  has  become  really 

ler,  or  will  purchase  less  labour  than  be- 
fore ;  but  that  such  commodities  have  become 
really  dearer,  or  will  purchase  more  labour 
that!  before.  It  is  not  tlieir  nominal  price 
inly,  but  their  real  price,  which  rises  in  (lie 
progress  ol  improvement.  The  rise  of  thett 
'ntil  price  is  the  effect,  no!  of  any  degra- 

n  of  (lie  value  of  silver,  but  of  (lie  rise  ir 
their  real  price. 


est  different  sorts  of  rude  produce  may 

nds  tbose  which  it  is  scarce  in  the  power 
of  human  industry  to  multiply  at  all.  The 
id,  those  which  it  can  multiply  in  propor- 
to  (he  demand.  The  tiiir.l,  those  in  which 
the  efficacy  of  industry  is  either  limited  or  un- 
certain. In  the  progress  of  wealth  and  im. 
irovcmcnt,  the  real  price  of  the  first  may  rise 
o  any  degree  of  extra  vnjrance,  and  seems  nol 
lo  be  limited  by  any  certain  boundary.  That 
of  Ihe  second,  though  il  may  rise  greatly,  has, 
ver,  a  cerlain  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
jt  well  past  for  any  considerable  time  to- 
gether. That  of  the  third,  though  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  rise  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, yet  in  die  same  dejrrce  of  improvement 
ii  may  sometimes  happen  even  to  fall,  some- 
limes  to  continue  the  same,  and  sometimes  to 
rise  more  or  less,  according  as  different  acci- 
dent- render  the  efforts  of  Imuiati  iiuluslry,  in 
uiiiliipli  iu^  this  sort  of  rude  produce,  more 
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First  Son. — The  fin»t  sort  of  rude  produce,  f 
of  which  the  price  rises  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, is  that  which  it  is  scarce  in  the  pow- J 
er  of  huinun  industry  to  multiply  at  all.   It  con- ' 
sists  in   those  things  which  nature  produces . 
only  in  certain  quantities,  and  which  being  of 
a  very  perishable  nature,  it  is  impossible  to 
accumulate  together  the  produce  of  many  dif- 
ferent seasons.      Such  are  the  greater  part  of 
rare  and  singular  birds  and  fishes,  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  game,  almost  all  wild-fowl,  all 
birds  of  passage  in  particular,  as  well  as  many 
other  things.     When  wealth,  and  the  luxury 
which  accompanies  it,  increase,  the  demand 
for  these  is  likely  to  increase  with  them,  and 
no  effort  of  human  industry  may  be  able  to 
increase  the  supply  much  beyond  what  it  was 
before  this  increase  of  the  demand.  The  quan- 
tity of  such  commodities,  therefore,  remaining 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  while  the  com- 
petition to  purchase  them  is  continually  in- 
creasing, their  price  may  rise  to  any  degree  of 
extravagance,  and  seems  not  to  be  limited  by 
any  certain  boundary.     If  woodcocks  should 
become  so  fashionable  as  to  sell  for  twenty 
guineas  a-piece,  no  effort  of  human  industry 
could  increase  the  number  of  those  brought  to 
market,  much  beyond  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  high  price  paid  by  the  Romans,  in  the 
time  of  their  greatest  grandeur,  for  rare  birds 
and  fishes,  may  in  this  manner  easily  be  ac- 
counted for.     These  prices  were  not  the  ef- 
fects of  the  low  value  of  silver  in  those  times, 
but  of  the  high  value  of  such  rarities  and  cu- 
riosities as  human  industry  coul  J  not  multiply 
at  pleasure.      The  real  value  of  silver  was 
higher  at   Rome,   for  some  time  before,  and 
after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  than  it  is  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  at  present.     Three 
sestertii  equal  to  about  sixpence  sterling,  was 
the  price  which  the  republic  paid  for  the  mo- 
di us  or  peck   of  the   tithe  wheat  of  Sicily. 
This  price,  however,  was  probably  below  the 
average  market  price,  the  obligation  to  deliver 
their  wheat  at  this  rate  being  considered  as  a 
tax    upon    the  Sicilian   farmers.     When  the 
Romans,    therefore,    had   occasion    to    order 
more  corn  than  the  tithe  of  wheat  amounted 
to,  they  were  bound  by  capitulation  to  pay  for 
the  surplus  at  the  rate  of  four   sestertii,  or 
eightpence  sterling  the  peck ;   and  this  had 
probably  been  reckoned  the  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable, that  is,  the  ordinary  or  average  con- 
tract price  of  those  times ;  it  is  equal  to  about 
onc-and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter.     Eight- 
and-twenty  shillings  the  quarter  was,  before 
the  late  years  of  scarcity,  the  ordinary  contract 
price  of  English  wheat,  which  in  quality  is  in- 
ferior to  the  Sicilian,  and  generally  sells  for  a 
lowei   price  in  the  European  market.      The 
%alue  of  silver,  therefore,    in    those  ancient 
times,  must  have  been  to  its  value  in  the  pre- 
sent, as  three  to  four  inversely ;  that  is,  three 
ounces  of  silver  would  then  have  purchased 
the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  commodities 


which  four  ounces  will  do  at  present.     When 
we  read  in  Pliny,  therefore,  that  Seius*  bought 
a  wliite  nightingale,  as  a  present  for  the  em- 
press Agrippina,  at  the  price  of  six  thousand 
sestertii,  equal  to  about  fifty  pounds  of  our 
present  money ;  and  that  Asinius  Celerf  pur- 
chased a  surmullet  at  the  price  of  eight  thou- 
sand sestertii,  equal  to  about  sixty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  of  our  pre- 
sent money;  the  extravagance  of  those  prices, 
how  much  soever  it  may  surprise  us,  is  apt, 
notwithstanding,  to  appear  to  us  about  one 
third  less  than  it  really  was.      Their  real  price, 
the  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence  which 
was  given  away  for  them,  was  about  one-third 
more  than  their  nominal  price  is  apt  to  express 
to  us  in  the  present  times.     Seius  gave  for  the 
nightingale  the  command  of  a  quantity  of  la- 
bour and  subsistence,  equal  to  what  1*66:  IS: 
4d.  would  purchase  in  die  present  times ;  and 
Asinius  Celer  gave  for  a  surmullet  the  com 
mand  of  a  quantity  equal  to  what  L.88:  17*. 
9d.  would  purchase.     What  occasioned  the 
extravagance  of  those  high  prices  was,  not  so 
much  the  abundance  of  silver,  as  the  abun- 
dance of  labour  and  subsistence,   of  which 
those  Romans  had  the  disposal,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  their  own  use.     The  quan* 
tity  of  silver,  of  which  they  had  the  disposal, 
was  a  good  deal  less  than  what  the  command 
of  the  same  quantity  of  labour  and  subsist- 
ence would  have  procured  to  them  in  the  pre- 
sent times. 

Second  sort.— The  second  sort  of  rude  pro* 
duce,  of  which  the  price  rises  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  is  that  which  human  indus- 
try can  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  demand. 
It  consists  in  those  useful  plants  and  animals, 
which,  in  uncultivated  countries,  nature  pro- 
duces with  such  profuse  abundance,  that  they 
are  of  little  or  no  value,  and  which,  as  culti- 
vation advances,  are  therefore  forced  to  give 
place  to  some  more  profitable  produce.  Dui  - 
ing  a  long  period  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, the  quantity  of  these  is  continually  di- 
minishing, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  continually  increasing.  Their 
real  value,  therefore,  the  real  quantity  of  la- 
bour which  they  will  purchase  or  command, 
gradually  rises,  till  at  last  it  gets  so  high  as 
to  render  them  as  profitable  a  produce  as  any 
thing  else  which  human  industry  can  raise 
upon  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  land. 
When  it  has  got  so  high,  it  cannot  well  go 
higher.  If  it  did,  more  land  and  more  in- 
dustry would  soon  be  employed  to  increase 
their  quantity. 

When  the  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  rises 
so  high,  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  i  lltivate  land 
in  order  to  raise  food  for  them  as  in  order  to 
raise  food  for  man,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  corn  land  would  soon  be  turn* 
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ed  in(t>  pasture.      Tin-  extension  of  tillage,  by 

.iiinini-.liiiig  lln'  r[i]iintity  of  wild  pasture,  di- 
minishes the  quantity  |>I'  butcher's  meal,  which 
[In?    country    naturallv   ]  iruilu  t'u-i   'viilu.i:!    la- 

numkr  of  those  who  ban  either  cam,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  tJiing,   the   price  of 

demand.  The  price  of  butcher's  meat,  there- 
fore, and,  ciiL-i ijiiLiicIv,  of  cattle,  must  gra- 
dually rise,  till  it  gets  so  high,  that  it  be- 
comes ill  profitable  to  employ  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  hinds  in  raising  food  for 
them  ns  in  raising  corn.  But  it  rani  always 
be  late  in  the  progress  of  improvement  before 
tillage  can  be  so  far  vilended  as  to  raise  the 
price  of  cattle  to  this  height ;  and,  till  it  hah 
got  to  this  height,  if  the  country  i-  ailv.ii:i.in Li 
at  all,  their  price  must  be  continually  rising. 
There  arc,  perhaps,  some  parts  of  Kin-ope  in 
which  tlie  price  of  cattle  has  not  jet  got  to 
this  heijht.  It  hail  not  got  lo  this  licighi  in 
any  part  of  Scotland  before  the  Union.  Had 
the  Scotch  cattle  been  always  confined  to  the 
market  of  Scotland,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  quantity  of  land,  which  can  be  applied  to 
no  oilier  purpose  hut  the  feeling  of  cattle,  is 
so  great  in  proportion  to  what  can  he  applied 
to  other  purposes,  it  is  scarce  |ios,iblc.  per- 
haps, that  their  price  coulri  ever  have  risen  so 
high  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
land  for  the  sake  of  feeding  them.  In  Eng- 
land, the  price  of  catllc.  K  has  already  been 
observed,  seems,  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
London,  to  have  got  to  this  height  about  the 
beginning  of  the  tail  century;  hut  it  was 
much  later,  probably,  before  it  got  1I11..114I1 
the  greater  part  of  the  remoter  counties,  in 
some  of  which,  perhaps,  it  may  scarce  vet 
lucre  got  to  it.  Of  all  the  different  substances, 
however,  which  compose  this  second  sort  ot 
rode  produce,  cattle  is,  perhaps,  that  of  which 
the  price,  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
"ises  first  to  this  height 

Till  the  price  of  cattle,  indeed,  ha*  go*  to 
this  height,  U  seems  scarce  possible  that  the 
greater  part,  even  of  those  lands  which  ore 
c>[iable  of  the  highest  cultivation,  can  he  com- 
pletely cultivated.  In  all  farms  too  distant 
from  any  town  to  carry  manure  from  it,  that 
r  ..  ill  1h,.  I'.ir  greater  part  of  those  of  every  ex- 
tensive country,  the  quantity  of  well  culti- 
vated land  must  Ik1  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  which  (lie  farm  itself  produces  ; 
and  this,  again,  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
.=101  k  of  cattle  which  are  maintained  upon  it 
The  land  is  manured,  cither  by  p.i-lniiug  tin- 
cattle  upon  it,  01  by  feeding  ihcm  in  the  stable. 

UM  li ihence  carrying  out   their   dung   t.' 

it.  Hut  unless  the  price  of  die  eat  lie  he  suf 
licient  lo  pay  both  tht  rent  and  profit  of  cul- 
iii Had  land,  the  tamer  cudM  .n.. 
lure  them  upon  it;  and  he  can  still  h— alii,:. I 
10  feed  them  in  the  stable.  It  is  with  the  pro- 
bata  of  Improved   and   cultivated    land   onlj 
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the  price  of  the  cattle,  therel 
cicnt  to  pav  for  the  produce  of  improved  and 
cultivated  land,  when  Ibey  are  allowed  to  pas- 
lure  it  that  price  will  he  still  less  sufficient  In 

l>-,c  for  iliai  nrn.hice,  ivhen  ii  must  be  col- 
lected with  a  guild  deal  of  additional  labour, 
ami  brought  into  the  stable  lo  them.      In  these 

with  profit  he  fed  in  the  stable  than  what  are 

necessary  fur  tillage,  liul  these  nan  never  af- 
ield manure  1  imugh  for  keeping  constantly  ill 
good  condition  all  the  lands  which  they  are 
capahle  of  rtiliivating.  What  they  alford,  be- 
ing insufficient  for  the  whole  farm,  will  natu- 
rally be  reserved  for  the  lands  to  which  it  can 
itagcously  or  conveniently  ap- 
plied; the  most  fertile,  or  those,  perhaps,  in 
the  .neighbourhood  ol' the  farm-yard.  These, 
therefore,  ikill  lie  kept  constantly  ill  good  con. 
dition,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The  rest  will,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  allowed  lo  He  waste, 
producing  -earce  any  thing  hut  some  miser- 
able pasture,  just  sufficient  to  keep  alive  a 
few  straggling,  half-starved  cattle;  the  farm, 
.ich  overstocked  in  proper  lion  to 
vhat  would  be  necessary  for  iti  complete  cul- 
tivation, being  very  frequently  overstocked  in 
proportion  to  its  actual  produce.  A  portion 
of  this  waste  land,  however,  after  having  been 
pastured  in  Ihi-.  wretched  nnmiicr  for  sii  or 
-even  years  together,  may  be  ploughed  up. 
when  it  will  yield,  perhaps,  a  poor  crop  ot 
two  of  had  oats,  ur  of  some  other  coarse  grain  ; 
anil  then,  being  entirely  exhausted,  it  must  he 
resied  and  pastured  again  as  before,  and  an- 
other portion  ploughed  up,  to  he  in  the  same 
ma  liner  evlnui.li.l  and  rested  again  in  its  turn. 
Such,  accordingly,  was  the  general  system  ol 
mamigenieiit  all  over  the  low  country  uf  Scot- 
land before  the  Union.  The  lands  which  were 
ki  11I  n instantly  well  manured  and  in  good  con- 
dition seldom  exceeded  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  whole   farm,   and   sumetiuies   did    not 

portion  ol 


villi,!; 


,    regu- 


larly cultivated  and  exhausted.  Under  tl 
system  of  management,  it  is  evident,  even  that 
part  of  the  lands  of  Scotland  which  is  capahle 
of  good  cultivation,  could  produce  hut  little 
in  comparison  of  what  it  may  lie  capable  of 
producing.  But  how  disadvantageous  soevi-i 
this  system  may  appear,  yet,  before  die  Union, 
the  low  price  of  cuttle  seems  In  have  rendered 
it  almost  unavoidable.  If.  no! withstanding  a 
great  lisc  in  the  price,  it  still  continues  to  pre- 
vail  through  a  eunsidernhle  part  of  the  ruun- 
Iry,  it  is  owing  In  many  places,  no  doubt,  to 
ignorance  ami  attachment  to  old  customs,  but. 
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post's  to  the*  immediate  or  speedy  establishment 
jf  a  better  system  :  first,  to  the  poverty  of  tlie 
tenants,  to  their  not  having  yet  had  time  to 
acquire  a  stock  of  cattle  sufficient  to  cultivate 
their  lands  more  completely,  the  same  rise  of 
price,  which  would  render  it  advantageous  for 
them  to  maintain  a  greater  stock,  rendering  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  it ;  and, 
second! v.  to  their  not  having  vet  had  time  to 
put  their  lauds  in  condition  to  maintain  this 
greater  stock  properly,  supposing  they  were 
capable  of  acquiring  it.  The  increase  of  stock 
and  the  improvement  of  land  are  two  events 
which  must  go  hand  in  hand,  and  of  which 
the  one  can  nowhere  much  outrun  the  other. 
Without  some  increase  of  stock,  there  can  be 
scarce  any  improvement  of  land,  but  there 
can  be  no  considerable  increase  of  stock,  but 
in  consequence  of  a  considerable  improvement 
of  land ;  because  otherwise  the  land  could  not 
maintain  it.  These  natural  obstructions  to 
the  establishment  of  u  better  system,  cannot 
be  removed  but  by  a  long  course  of  frugality 
and  industry  ;  and  half  a  century  or  a  century 
more,  perhaps,  must  pass  away  before  the  old 
system,  which  is  wearing  out  gradually,  can 
be  completely  abolished  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Of  all  the  com- 
mercial advantages,  however,  which  Scotland 
has  derive/1  from  the  Union  with  England,  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  It  has  not  only  raised  the  value  of 
all  highland  estates,  but  it  has,  perhaps,  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  improvement  of  the 
low  countrv. 

In  all  new  colonies,  the  great  quantity  of 
waste  land,  which  can  for  many  years  be  ap- 
plied to  no  other  purpose  but  the  feeding  of 
cattle,  soon  renders  them  extremely  abun- 
dant ;  and  in  every  tiling  great  cheapness  is  die 
necessary  consequence  of  great  abundance. 
Though  all  the  cattle  of  the  European  colo- 
nies in  America  were  originally  carried  from 
Europe,  they  soon  multiplied  so  much  there, 
and  became  of  so  little  value,  that  even  horses 
were  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  with- 
out any  owner  thinking  h  worth  wlule  to 
claim  them.  It  must  be  a  long  time  after  the 
first  establishment  of  such  colonies,  before  it 
can  become  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon  the 
produce  of  cultivated  land.  The  same  causes, 
therefore,  the  want  of  manure,  and  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  stock  employed  in  cul- 
tivation and  the  land  which  it  is  destined  to 
cultivate,  are  likely  to  introduce  there  a  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  not  unlike  that  which  still 
continues  to  take  place  in  so  many  parts  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller, 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  the  husbandry  of 
some  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica, as  he  found  it  in  1749,  ol>scrvcs,  accord- 
ingly, tliat  he  can  with  difficulty  discover  there 
die  charaetei  of  the  English  nation,  so  well 
skilled  in  all  the  different  branches  of  agri- 


culture.    They  make  scarce  any  manure  for 
their  corn  fields,  he  says  ;  but  when  one  piece 
of  ground  has  been  exhausted  by  continual 
cropping,   dicy  clear  and   cultivate   anodier 
piece  of  fresh  land;    and  when  that  is  ex- 
hausted, proceed  to  a  third.      Their  cattle  art 
allowed  to  wander  through    the   woods  and 
other  uncultivated  grounds,  where  they  are 
half-starved  ;  having  long  ago  extirpated  al- 
most all  the  annual  grasses,  by  cropping  then 
too  early  in  die  spring,  before  they  had  time 
to  form  dieir  flowers,  or  to  shed  their  seeds.* 
The  annual  grasses  were,  it  seems,   the  best 
natural  grasses  in  that  part  of  North  Ameri- 
ca;   and  when   the   Europeans    first  settled 
there,  they  used  to  grow  very  thick,  and  to 
rise  three  or  four  feet  high.    A  piece  of  ground 
which,  when  he  wrote,  could  not  maintain  one 
cow,  would  in  former  times,  he  was  assured, 
have  maintained  four,  each  of  which  would 
have  given  four  times  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  that  one  was  capable  of  giving.     The 
poorness  of  the  pasture  had,  in  his  opinion, 
occasioned   the   degradation  of  their  cattle, 
which  degenerated  sensibly  from  one  genera- 
don  to  another.    They  were  probably  not  un- 
like that  stunted  breed  which  was  common  all 
over  Scotland  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and 
which  is  now  so  much  mended  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  low  country,  not  so  much 
by  a  change  of  the  breed,  though  that  expe- 
dient has  been  employed  in  some  places,  a* 
by  a  more  plentiful  method  of  feeding  them. 

Though  it  is  late,  dierefore,  in  the  progress 
of  improvement,  before  cattle  can  bring  such 
a  price  as  to  render  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
land  for  the  sake  of  feeding  them ;  yet  of  all 
the  different  parts  which  compose  this  second 
sort  of  rude  produce,  they  arc  perhaps  the  first 
which  bring  this  price ;  because,  till  they  bring 
it,  it  seems  impossible  that  improvement  can 
be  brought  near  even  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  it  has  arrived  in  many  parts  of 
Europe. 

As  cattle  are  among  the  first,  so  perhaps  ve- 
nison is  among  the  last  parts  of  this  sort  of 
rude  produce  which  bring  this  price.  The 
price  of  venison  in  Groat  Britain,  how  extra 
vagant  sover  it  may  appear,  is  not  near  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  die  expense  of  a  deer 
park,  as  is  well  known  to  all  those  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  die  feeding  of  deer.  If 
it  was  otherwise,  the  feeding  of  deer  would 
soon  become  an  ardcle  of  common  farming,  in 
die  same  manner  as  the  feeding  of  diose  small 
birds,  called  turdi,  was  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  \arro  and  Columella  assure  us, 
that  it  was  a  most  profitable  ardcle.  The  fat* 
tening  of  ortolans,  birds  of  passage  which  ar- 
rive lean  in  the  country,  is  said  to  be  so  in 
some  parts  of  France.  If  venison  continues 
in    fashion,    and    the  wealth  and    luxury   of 
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icrease  -s  they  have  done  for 
some  time  past,  ils  price  mav  vi-rv  pioktUv 
rise  still  higher  than  it  is  at  present. 

Between  that  period  in  the  progress  of  im- 

uF  bo  necessary  an  article  as  cattle,  nnd  that 
which  brings  to  it  the  price  of  such  a  super- 
fluity as  VOIli-oll.   rlleie  is  11  vtTV  lon^'  Llit.-lvlll. 

in  the  course  of  which  many  odier  sorts  of 
ruiic  produce  gradually  arrive  at  llieir  lii;:ln  -i 
price,  some  sooner  and  some  later,  according 

Tims,  in  every  farm,  the  olliik  of  the  bam 
arid  stable  will  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
poullry.  These,  as  they  nrc  fed  with  what 
would  odierwise  be  lost,  are  a  mere  save-all  - 
and  as  they  cost  the  farmer  scarce  nut  lliin;, 
so  he  can  afford  to  sell  them  for  very  little. 
Almost  all  that  he  gets  is  pure  gain,  anil  their 
price  can   scarce  be  so  low  as  to  discourage 

tries  ill  cultivated,  and  therefore  but  thiidy 
inhabited,  the  poultry,  which  are  tlui-  raised 
without  expense,  arc  often  fully  sullicient  to 
supply  tin-  whole  demand.  !u  this  state  of 
thiols,   therefore,    ihey  are  often  as  cheap  as 

fooil.  But  the  whole  quantity  of  poultry 
which  the  furni  in  this  manner  producer  with- 
out expense,  must  always  be  much   smaller 

Mian    tin?    whole    quantity    of    hulcliei's    uicar 

wealth  and  luiury,  what  is  rare,  with  only 
nearly  equal  merit,  is  always  preferred  to 
•hat  is  common.  As  wealth  and  luiury  in- 
,-rease,  diercfoie,  in  consequence  of  ir:i |ir, ivf- 
inent  and  cultivation,  the  price  "I'  [ion he v  gia  ■ 
dually  rises  above  tltat  of  butcher's  meat,  till 
at  last  it  gets  so  liie.lt.  'hut  il  becomes  prulit- 
alile  ID  cultiva'e  land  for  the  sake  of  feeding 
ll.em.      When  it  has  got  to  this  height,  it  can- 


l„,le, 


If  it  did,    i 


lould  soon  be  turned  to  this  purpose.  In 
several  province*  of  France,  the  feeding  of 
poultrv  is  considered  as  a  very  important  ar- 
ticle in  rural  economy,  and  sultk-ieiuly  pro- 
fitable to  encourage  the  fanner  to  raise  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of'  Indian  corn  ami  buck, 
arhrat  for  litis  purpose.  A  middling  farmer 
■rill  there  sonleliines  bale  tour  hundred  fowls 
in  hi-,  yard.  The  feeding  of  poultrv  seems 
•carce  yet  lo  be  generally  considered  asa  mat- 
Li  i  ..I'  >..i  i  in  I  eh  impolt.in.-o  in  \,  upland.  They 
■rvtl-rUunlv,  however,  dearer  in  Kngl  ,t«l  than 
in  l-'raiicc,  as  England  receives  considerable 
■  upplies  from  I'rauce.  ] it  llie  prtHjrcsa of  im- 
provements, die  period  at  which  every  parti- 
cular son  of  animul  food  >■  dearest,  mini  irn- 
lurally  he  that  which  immediately  precedes 
.;  :.r;.eliee  nl'  I  ljlill|i|l|l  laud  for  llie 
ukr  of  raising  it.  l-'or  Ktiue  tune  before  this 
ftatiice    bmaiiUM   general,    the  scarcity  must 

cuiue   f 

i,    wl.irh    .-liable  the  fa*. 


ruise  upon  Hie  hum  quantity  of  ground 
.  much  greater  quantity  of  that  particular  sort 
if  animal  food.  The  plenty  not  only  uhligei 
lim  to  sell  cheaper,   but,  in  consequence  ot 

rheaper  ;  for  if  he  coold  not  aflbrd  it,  the 
plenty  would  not  be  of  long  continuance.  It 
has  been  probably  in  this  manner  that  the  in- 
troduction of  clover,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbag 
es,  &c.  has  contributed  !o  sink  the  commnr. 
re  of  butcher's  meat  in  (he  London  market, 

ig  of  the  last  century. 

The  hog,  that  finds  his  food  among  ordure, 

anil  greedily  devours  many  1  hi "sl: -.  rejceleil  by 

(.■wiv    other    useful    animal,    is,    like   poultry, 

ijjnally  kept  as  a  save-all.      As  long  as  the 

reared  at  little  or  no  eipensc,  is  fully  suHi- 
i  supply  the  demand,  this  son  of  butch  ■ 


l-  food  on 

purpose  for  feeding  an. I   fattening  hogs,  in  the 

same  manner   as  for    feeding   ami    fattening 

other  cattle,   the  price  necessarily  rises,  and 

becomes  proportionally  either  higher  or  lower 

than  that  of  other    tin  teller':,   meat,    uecurilini_- 

as  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of 

ils  agtii:  ijture,    uapp,  n    to    lender  the  feeding 

of  hogs  more  or  less  elponsive  than  that  ii( 

her  cattle.      In    France,   according  to    Mr 

ilVon,   die  price  of  pork  is  nearly  equal  lo 

it  uf  beef.      In  most  parts  of  Great  Britain 

The  great  rise  in  the  price  both  of  hogs  and 
poultry,  has,  in  Ureal  Ilritain.  been  frequent- 
ly imputed  lo  the  diminution  of  the  number 
ol  coitiigeri.  and  other  small  occupiers  of  land; 
an  event  which  has  in  every  part  of  Europe 
been   tbe  immediate   forerunner  of  improve. 

lime  may  have  contributed  to  raise  die 
of  those  articles,  both  somewhat  sooner 
nnd  somewhat  faster  than  it  would  nthi-rui-i- 
have  risen.       As  the  poorest    family  can   often 

-.o  the  poorest  occupiers  .if  land  eau  iMiiin - 

ly  maintain  a  few  poullry,  or  a  sow  and  a  few 
pigs,  at  very  little.  The  little  ollals  of  their 
own  table,  their  whey,  skimmed  milk,  and 
liutter  milk,  Mppb  those  animals  widt  a  parr 

neighbouring  Ik-Id-,  without  doing  any  sen- 
sible damage  to  any  body.  By  ilunini...liing 
the  number  ot'  llni-e  -mail  occupiers,  there, 
fore,  the  quantity  of  this  sort  of  provisions, 
which  is  thus  produced  ,it  little  or  no  eipensc, 
must  certainly  have  been  a  ^olii!  deal  dimi- 
nished, and  their  price  must  consequent!) 
md  faster  than 


add    I 
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iitiiuM  height  to  which  it  is  capable  of  rising ; 
or  to  the  price  which  pays  the  labour  and  ex- 
cuse of  cultivating  the  land  which  furnishes 
rheni  with  food,  as  well  as  these  are  paid  up- 
on the  greater  part  of  other  cultivated  land. 

The  business  of  the  dairy,  like  the  feeding 
uf  hogs  and  poultry,  is  originally  carried  on 
ia  a  save-all.  The  cattle  necessarily  kept  up- 
')ii  the  fann  produce  more  milk  than  either 
the  rearing  of*  their  own  young,  or  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fanner's  family  requires;  and 
they  produce  most  at  one  particular  season. 
Hui  of  all   the  productions  of  land,   milk  is 


BOOK  I 

considerably  within  tfiese  few  years,  is  proU 
ably  still  too  low  to  admit  of  it.  The  inferio- 
rity of  the  quality,  indeed,  compared  with  that 
of  the  produce  of  English  dairies,  is  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  price.  But  this  inferio. 
rity  of  quality  is,  perhaps,  rather  the  effect  of 
this  lowness  of  price,  than  the  cause  of  it 
Though  the  quality  was  much  better,  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  brought  to  market 
could  not,  I  apprehend,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  be  disposed  of  at  a 
much  better  price ;  and  the  present  price,  it 
is  probable,  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  tlie 


perhaps  the  most  perishable.      In  the  warm  land  and   labour  necessary   for  producing  a 


reason,  when  it  is  most  abundant,  it  will  scarce 
keep  ton r-and-t wen ty  hours.      The  farmer,  by 


much  better  quality.      Through  the  greater 
part  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  superio- 


making  it  into  fresh  butter,  stores  a  small  part  j  rity  of  price,  the  dairy  is  not  reckoned  a  more 
oi%  it  for  a  week  ;  by  making  it  into  salt  but- 1  profitable  employment  of  land  than  the  raising 
ter,  for  a  year ;  and  by  making  it  into  cheese, !  of  corn,  or  the  fattening  of  cattle,  the  two  great 


he  stores  a  much  greater  part  of  it  for  seve- 
ral years.      Part  of  all  these  is  reserved  for 


the  use  of  his  own  family  ;  the  rest  goes  to  even  so  profitable. 


objects  of  agriculture.     Through  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland,  therefore,  it  cannot  yet  be 


market,  in  order  to  find  the  best  price  which 
is  to  be  had,  and  which  can  scarce  be  so  low 
is  to  discourage  him  from  sending  thither 
whatever  is  over  and  at>ovc  the  use  of  his  own 
family.  If  it  is  very  low  indeed,  he  will  be 
likely  to  manage  his  dairy  in  a  very  slovenly 
and  dirty  manner,  and  will  scarce,  perhaps, 
think  it  worth  while  to  have  a  particular 
room  or  building  on  purpose  for  it,  but  will 
suffer  the  business  to  be  carried  on  amidst 
the  smoke,  tilth,  and  mistiness  of  his  own 
kitchen,  as  was  the  case  of  almost  all  the  far- 
mers' dairies  in  Scotland  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  and  as  is  the  case  of  many  of  them  still. 
The  same  causes  which  gradually  raise  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  the  increase  of  the 
demand,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  which  can  be  fed  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, raise,  in  the  same  manner,  that  of  the 
produce  of  the  dairy,  of  which  the  price  natu- 
rally connects  with  that  of  butcher's  meat,  or 
with  the  expense  of  feeding  cattle.  The  in- 
crease of  price  pays  for  more  labour,  care, 
and  cleanliness.  The  dairy  becomes  more 
worthy  of  the  farmer's  attention,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  its  produce  gradually  improves.  The 
price  at  last  gets  so  high,  that  it  Incomes  worth 
while  to  employ  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  lands  in  feeding  cattle  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy ;  and  when  it  has 
got  to  this  height,  it  cannot  well  go  higher. 
If  it  did,  more  land  would  soon  be  turned  to 
this  purpose.  It  seems  to  have  got  to  this 
height  through  the  greater  part  of  England, 
where  much  good  land  is  commonly  employ- 
ed in  this  manner.  If  you  except  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  few  considerable  towns,  it  seems 
not  yet  to  have  got  to  this  height  anywhere  in 
Scotland,  where  common  farmers  seldom  em- 
ploy much  good  land  in  raising  food  for  cattle, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy.  The 
price  of  the  produce,  though  it  has  risen  very 


The  lands  of  no  country,  it  is  evident,  can 
ever  be  completely  cultivated  and  improved, 
till  once  the  price  of  every  produce,  which 
human  industry  is  obliged  to  raise  upon  them, 
has  got  so  high  as  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
complete  improvement  and  cultivation.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  price  of  each  particular 
produce  must  be  sufficient,  first,  to  pay  the 
rent  of  good  corn  land,  as  it  is  that  which  re* 
gulatcs  the  rent  of  the  greater  part  of  other 
cultivated  land ;  and,  secondly,  to  pay  the  la- 
bour and  expense  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
they  are  commonly  paid  upon  good  corn  land ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  replace  with  the  ordi* 
nary  profits  the  stock  which  he  employs  about 
it.  This  rise  in  the  price  of  each  particular 
produce,  must  evidently  be  previous  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land  which 
is  destined  for  raising  it.  Gain  is  the  end  of 
all  improvement;  and  nothing  could  deserve 
that  name,  of  which  loss  was  to  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  But  loss  must  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  improving  land  for  the 
sake  of  a  produce  of  which  the  price  could 
never  bring  back  the  expense.  If  the  com- 
plete improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try be,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  the  greatest  of 
all  public  advantages,  this  rise  in  the  price  of 
all  those  different  sorts  of  rude  produce,  in. 
stead  of  being  considered  as  a  public  calami- 
ty, ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  fore- 
runner and  attendant  of  the  greatest  of  all 
public  advantages. 

This  rise,  too,  in  the  nominal  or  money 
price  of  all  those  different  sorts  of  rude  pro- 
duce, has  been  the  effect,  not  of  any  degrada- 
tion in  the  value  of  silver,  but  of  a  rise  in 
their  real  price.  They  have  become  worth, 
not  only  a  greater  quantity  of  silver,  but  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence 
than  before.  As  it  costs  a  greater  quantity 
of  labour  and  subsistence  to  bring  them  u* 
market,  so,  when  thev  are  brought  thith 
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,g  further 


Third  Sort. — The  third  jinil  last  son  of  rude 
product,  of  which  the  price  naturally  rises  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  is  thai  in  wlm-h 
the  efficacy  of  human  industry,  in  augment, 
ing  die  quantity,  is  either  limited  or  uncer- 
tain. Though  the  real  price  of  this  sort  of 
rude  produce,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to 
progress  of  improvement,  yet,  ac- 


isdillirc 


happen  i 


happen  : 


,   ill  I.    ■ 


.■,  iii  very  different  periods  of 
improvement,  and  sometimes  to  rise  more  or 
less  in  the  same  period. 

nature  has  rendered  a  kind  of  appendage-  W 
other  sorts;  so  that  the  quantity  of  the  one 
which  any  country  ran  nllbril,  is  ill  rmnilj 
limited  by  that  of  the  other.  Tin  quantity 
of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  for  example,  ivhi.li 
any  country  can  afford,  is  necessarily  limiitd 
by  the  numher  of  great  and  small  cattle  that 
are  kept  in  it.      Tlie  state  of  it    ' 
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t.  Mr  Hume  observes,  that 
■  Saxon  times,  die  fleece  mi  estimate.' 
.-filths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  sheep, 
int  this  was  much  above  die  proportion 
present  estimation.  In  some  provinces 
of  Spain,  I  have  been  assured,  the  sheep  is 
1're.piciitlv  killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
fleece  and   the  tallow.  '  The  carcase  is  oil  en 

i>d  I  iy  I  leasts  an.  I  birds  uf  prey.  If  thissuiuo- 
liin,,  happens  even  in  Spain,  it  happens  al- 
most I'onstamly  in  Chili,  at  Buenos  Ay  res, 
and  in  many  oilier  pari-  nl'  Spanish  America. 
■.vliii!-  the  horned  rank-  are  almost  constant!) 
illed  merely  fo 


tallow. 


This, 

iiirlv  in    1  lispaniola.  while  i 
dbefort    ■ 


happen; 


scltlcii 


infested  by 


of  die   French 

ph  iii.ii  ions  (which  now  extend  round  tliecoa-t 
of  almost  die  whole  western  half  of  the  island) 
iiad  given  some  value  to  the  cattle  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  still  continue  to  possess,  not  only 
the  eastern  part  of  the  coast,  but  the  whole 
inland  mountainous  part  of  the  country. 
~     igh,  in  the  progress  o" 


and  the  nature  oi  its  agriculture,  again  neces-  and  papulation,  the  price  of  the  whole  beast 

sarily  determine  this  number.  necessarily  rises,  yet  the  price  of  the  carcase 

The  same  causes  which,  in  the  progress  of  is  likely  to  he  much  more  aflcctcd  by  Ibis  rise 

iniprovement,    gradually    raise    the   price   of  than  that  of  die  wool  and  the  hide.    The  mar- 

bulclier's  meal,  should  have  the  same  eft'ect,  ket  for  the  carcase  being  in  the  rude  state  oi 

it  may  be  thought,  upon  the  prices  of  wool  society  ctHiHimu  always  lu  the  cnuiirry  which 

and  raw  hides,  and  raise  diem,  too,  nearly  in  produces  it,    must  necessarily  be  extended  in 

the  same  proportion.      It  probably  would  he  proportion   lo  the   improvement    and   pupula- 

io,  if,  in  die  rude  beginnings  of  improvement,  tiun  of  that  country.      But  the  market  for  the 

the   market  for    the   latter   commodities    was  wool  and  the  hides,  even  of  a  haibarous  couu- 
coulined  within  as  narrow  bounds  as   " 


the  former.  But  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive markets  is  commonly  extremely  ditt,  rent. 
The  market  for  butcher's  meat  is  almost 
everywhere  confined  to  the  country  which 
produces  it.  Ireland,  and  some  part  of  Bri- 
tish America,  indeed,  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  salt  provisions;  but  they  are,  I  be- 
lieve,   ' 


orU  a 


jnsiderable  part  of  their  butch- 


The  market  for  wool  and  raw  hides,  i 
.onlrary,  is,  in  the  rude  beginnings  i 
proMuient,  very  seldom  eonflned  to  the 
try  which  produces  them.  They  can 
be  transported  to  distant  countries  ;  wool 
out  any  preparation,  and  raw  hides  will 
little ;  and  as  they  are  the  materials  of 
manufactures,  the  industry  of  odier  con 
may  occasion  a  demand  for  diem. 


of  the 


■hich  produces  t 


». .ilil,  il  can  I'erv  seldom  lie  elil  irged  in  the 
sain,-  proportion.  The  stale  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial world  con  seldom  be  much  ailecled 
by  the  improvement  of  any  particular  coun- 
try ;  and  the  market  for  such  commodities 
may  remain  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same, 
after  such  improvements  as  before.  It  should, 
however,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  ra- 
ther, upon  the  whole,  be  somewhat  eitended 
in  consequence  of  them.  If  the  manufac- 
tures, especially,  of  which  those  commodities 
are  the  materials,  should  evei  come  to  flourish 
in  the  country,  the  market,  though  it  might 
not  be  much  enlarged,  would  at  least  lie 
brought  much  nearer  to  the  place  of  growth 
than  before  ;  and  the  price  of  those  materials 
■ry  J  might  at  least  lie  increased  by  what  had  usual, 
uy  ly  been  the  cipense  of  transporting  them  to 
ies  distant  countries.  Though  it  might  not  rise, 
proportion 


>  might  |  butcher's 


it  ought  naturally  to  rise  tome- 
wit  occasion  any.  i  what,  and  it  ought  certainly  not  to  fall. 

Id  countries  ill  cultivated,  and  thcrefore|  In  England,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
out  thinly  inhabited,  the  price  of  lire  wool  and  flourishing  state  of  its  woollen  manufacture, 
die  hide  bears  always  a  much  greater  propor-  the  price  of  Kngli-.li  wool  has  fallen  very  Con- 
don to  dial  of  the  whole  beast,  than  in  coun-  siderably  since  the  time  of  Edward  111.    Tin' re 
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that,  during  the  reign  of  that  prince  (towards 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or  about 
IM39),  uliut  was  reckone<l  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  price  of  the  tod,  or  twenty-eight 
pounds  of  English  wool,  was  not  less  than  ten 
shillings  of  the  money  of  those  times  *,  con- 
taining, at  the  rate  of  twenty,  pence  the  ounce, 
six  ounces  of  silver,  Tower  weight,  equal  to 
al>out  thirty  shillings  of  our  present  money. 
In  the  present  times,  one-and-twenty  shillings 
the  tod  may  be  reckoned  a  good  price  for  very 
good  English  wool.  The  money  price  of  wool, 
therefore,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  to 
its  money  price  in  the  present  times  as  ten  to 
seven.  The  superiority  of  its  real  price  was 
still  greater.  At  die  rate  of  six  shillings  and 
eightpencc  the  quarter,  ten  shillings  was  in 
those  ancient  times  the  price  of  twelve  bushels 
of  wheat.  At  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  shil- 
lings the  quarter,  one-and-twenty  shillings  is 
in  the  present  times  the  price  of  six  bushels 
only.  The  proportion  between  the  real  price 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  therefore,  is  as 
twelve  to  six,  or  as  two  to  one.  In  those  an- 
cient times,  a  tod  of  wool  would  have  pur- 
chased twice  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which 
it  will  purchase  at  present,  and  consequently 
twice  the  quantity  of  labour,  if  the  real  re- 
compence  of  labour  had  been  the  same  in  both 
periods. 

This  degradation,  both  in  the  real  and  no- 
minal value  of  wool,  could  never  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence  of  the  natural  course  of 
things.  It  has  accordingly  been  the  effect  of 
violence  and  artifice.  First,  of  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  exporting  wool  from  England : 
secondly,  of  the  permission  of  importing  it 
from  Spain,  duty  free :  thirdly,  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  exporting  it  from  Ireland  to  any 
other  country  but  England.  In  consequence 
of  these  regulations,  the  market  for  English 
wool,  instead  of  being  somewhat  extended,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvement  of  England, 
lias  been  confined  to  the  home  market,  where 
the  wool  of  several  other  countries  is  allowed 
to  come  into  competition  with  it,  and  where 
that  of  Ireland  is  forced  into  competition  with 
it.  As  the  woollen  manufactures,  too,  of 
Ireland,  are  fully  as  much  discouraged  as  is 
consistent  with  justice  and  fair  dealing,  the 
Irish  can  work  up  but  a  smaller  part  of  their 
own  wool  at  home,  and  are  therefore  obliged 
to  send  a  greater  proportion  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  the  only  market  they  are  allowed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  such  au- 
thentic records  concerning  the  price  of  raw 
hides  in  ancient  times.  Wool  was  commonly 
paid  as  a  subsidy  to  the  king,  and  its  valua- 
tion in  that  subsidy  ascertains,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  what  was  its  ordinary  price.  But  this 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  with  raw  hides. 
Fleetwood,  however,  from  an  account  in  1435, 


«  See  8mlth'i  Memoirs  of  Wool,  vol.  L  c.  5  6, 7,  also 
toLU. 


between  the  prior  of  Burcester  Oxford  and 
one  of  his  canons,  gives  us  their  price,  at  least 
as  it  was  stated  upon  that  particular  occasion, 
vis.  five  oz  hides  at  twelve  shillings ;  five  cow 
hides  at  seven  shillings  and  threepence;  thirty- 
six  sheep  skins  of  two  years  old  at  nine  shil- 
lings; sixteen  calfskins  at  two  shillings.     In 
1425,   twelve  shillings  contained   about  the 
same   quantity  of  silver  as   rbur-and-twenty 
shillings  of  our  present  money.      An  oz  hide, 
therefore,  was  in  this  account  valued  at  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  as  4s.  ]ths  of  our  pre- 
sent money.     Its  nominal  price  was  a  good 
deal  lower  than  at  present.      But  at  the  rate 
of  six  shillings  and  eightpence   the  quarter, 
twelve  sliillings  would   in  those  times  have 
purchased  fourteen  bushels  and  four-fifths  of 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  which,  at  three  and  six- 
pence the  bushel,  would  in  the  present  times 
cost  51s.  4 d.     An  oz  hide,  therefore,  would 
in  those  times  have  purchased  as  much  corn 
as  ten  shillings  and  threepence  would  pur- 
chase at  present.     Its  real  value  was  equal  to 
ten  shillings  and  threepence  of  our  present 
money.     In  those  ancient  times,    when  the 
cattle  were  half  starved  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
they  were  of  a  very  large  size.     An  ox  hide 
which  weighs  four  stone  of  sixteen  pounds  of 
avoirdupois,  is  not  in  the  present  times  reck- 
oned a  bad  one;  and  in  those  ancient  times 
would  probably  have  been  reckoned  a  very 
good  one.      But  at  half-a-crown    the  stone, 
which  at  this  moment  (February  1773)  I  un- 
derstand to  be  the  common  price,  such  a  hide 
would  at  present  cost  only  ten  shillings. — 
Though  its  nominal  price,  therefore,  is  higher 
in  the  present  than  it  was  in  those  ancient 
times,  its  real  price,  the  real  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence which  it  will  purchase  or  command,  is 
rather  somewhat  lower.      The  price  of  cow 
hides,  as  stated  in  the  above  account,  is  nearly 
in  die  common  proportion  to  that  of  ox  hides. 
That  of  sheep  skins  is  a  good  deal  above  it. 
They  had  probably  been  sold  with  the  wool. 
That  of  calves  skins,  on  the  contrary,  is  great. 
ly  below  it     In  countries  where  the  price  of 
cattle  is  very  low,  the  calves,  which  are  not 
intended  to  be  reared  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
stock,  are  generally  killed  very  young,  as  was 
the  case  in  Scotland  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.     It  saves  the  milk,    which   their  price 
would  not  pay  for.     Their  skins,  therefore, 
are  commonly  good  for  little. 

The  price  of  raw  hides  is  a  good  deal  low- 
er at  present  than  it  was  a  few  years  ego; 
owing  probably  to  the  taking  off*  the  duty  up- 
on seal  skins,  and  to  the  allowing,  for  a  limit- 
ed time,  the  importation  of  raw  hides  from 
Ireland,  and  from  the  plantations,  duty  free, 
which  was  done  in  1769.  Take  the  whole  of 
th»  present  century  at  an  average,  their  real 
price  has  probably  been  somewhat  higher  than 
it  was  in  those  ancient  times.  The  nature  of 
the  commodity  renders  it  not  quite  bo  p»vj»er 
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for  being  transported  I"  distant  markets  as 
wool.  It  suffers  more  hy  keeping.  A  salted 
hide  in  reckoned   inferii 


.,■11-.  for 
the 


.rily  h 


Thi< 


sink 


IiicIl— s  produced  in 
which  does  not  manufacture  them,  but  is  ob- 
liged to  eiport  them,  and  comparatively  Eo 
raise  that  of  those  produced  in  a  coimrry  which 
docs  manufacture  them.      Il  must  have  some 

luring  country.  It  must  have  had  some  ten- 
dency, therefore,  to  sink  it  in  nncient,  and  (o 
nise  it  in  modem  times.  Ourtannera,  besides, 
have  not  been  quite  so  successful  as  our  cloth- 
iers, in  convincing  the  wisdom  of  the  nation, 
that  the  safely  of  the  common  wealth  depends 
.ipo"  the  prosperity  of  their  particular  manu- 
facture. Tiny  have  accordingly  been  much 
less  favoured.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides 
has,  indeed,  been  prohibited,  and  declared  a 
nuisance  ;  but  their  import.iiion  from  foreign 
countries  has  been  subjected  to  a  duty  ;  and 
though  this  duty  has  been  taken  off  fruui  tliosc 
of  Ireland  and  the  plantations  (for  the  limit- 
ed time  of  five  years  only),  yet  Ireland  hu 
not  been  confined  to  the  market  of  Great  Uii- 
tain  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  hides,  or  of 
to  red  at  home. 


principal  pari  of  the  value  of 
those  cattle.  Their  interest  as  landlords  and 
would  in  tliis  case  be  very  deeply  af- 
fected by  such  regulations,  and  their  interest 
i  little.  The  fall  in  the  price 
the  Idde  would  not  in  this 
ice  of  the  carcase  ;  because 
die  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country 
being  applicable  to  no  other  purpose  but  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  the  same  number  would  still 
lontinue  to  be  fed.  The  same  nuontity  of 
w  teller's  meat  would  still  come  to  market. 
I'he  demand  for  it  would  be  no  greater  than 
lefore.  Its  price,  therefore,  would  be  the  same 
The  whole  price  of  cattle  would 


fall,  a 


.1   LtM 


.fit  of  all  those  lands  of  which  c, 
the  principal  produce,  that  is,  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  country.  The  per- 
I ■  •_■  t ■  i : l I  |iri>lii!jitimi  of  the  espurMlion  of  wool, 
ivhii'b  is  commonly,  but  wrv  falsely,  ascribed 
o  Edward  III.,  would,  in  the  then  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  have  been  the  most 
ieslroctive  regulation  which  could  well  have 
been  thought  of.  It  would  not  only  hate  re- 
Juced  the  actual  value  of  die  greater  part  of 
he  lands  in  the  kingdom,  but  by  reducing 
he  price  of  the  most  important  species  of 
imall  cattle,  it  would  have  retarded  very  much 


Tin  i 


cattle  I 


,  but  n 


mpre»ei 


■c  few  years,  been  put  among  the 
luted  commodities  which  the  plantations 
iend  nowhere  but  to  the  mother  country ; 
ther  has  the  commerce  of  Ireland  been  in  this 
case  oppressed  hitherto,   in  order  to  support 
H.,'  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

Whatever  regulations  tend  to  sink  !':,■:  price. 

■:'  «ool  or  of  raw  hides,  below  what  it 

naturally  would  be,  must,  in  an  improved  and 


■ufbi 


•■   boih 


ie  great  and  small  ealtlc,  which  are  fed 
on  improved  and'  cultivated  land,  nn;-.L  he  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  rent  which  the  landlord,  mil 
die  profit  which  the  farmer,  has  lanimi  in  ex- 
pect from  improved  and  cultivated  land.  If 
it  is  not,  they  will  soon  cease  to  iVe.l  iheni. 
Whatever  part  of  this  price,  tlicrefore,  is  not 
paid  by  the  wool  and  the  hide,  nu:-t  be  paid 
■  i  iw.  The  less  there  is  paid  for 
the  one,  the  more  must  be  paid  fur  tiie  other. 
In  what  manner  this  price  is  to  be  divider! 
upon  the  tlill'erent  parts  of  die  beast,  is  indif- 
ferent ro  die  landlords  and  farmers,  provided 
it  is  all  paid  to  them.  In  an  improve!  and 
cultivated  country,  therefore,  dicir 
Landlord*  and  farmers  cannot  be  n; 
cd  by  such  regulations,  though  ill 
as  consumers  may,  by  the  rise  in  the  prire  of 
would  he  quite  ol" 

'   vated 


The  wool  of  Scotland  fell  very  consider. 
>ly  in  its  price  in  consequence  of  the  union 
ith  England,  by  which  it  was  excluded  from 
e  great  market  of  Europe,  and  confined  to 
■  narrow  one  of  Great  Britain.  The  value 
'  the  greater  part  of  the  binds  in  the  soutbera 
runtiesof  Scotland,  which  are  chiefly  a  sheep 
iimtry,  would  have  been  very  deeply  aflect- 
I  by  this  event,  liail  not  the  rise  m  the  prict 
nf  hotelier's  meal   fully  compensated  the  fall 

As  the  efficacy  of  human  industry,  in  in- 
creasing  the  quantity  either  of  wool  or  of  raw 
hides,  is  limited,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
the  produce  of  the  country  whe 


o  Car  a- 


l.up- 


tould  be  applied  to  i 
feeding  of  ntlli'.  ant 


r   port  of  the  landi 


on  the  produce  of  other  cuun 
depends  not  so  muth  upon  the  quantity  which 
they  produce,  as  upon  that  which  they  do  not 
manufacture;  and  upon  the  restraints  which 
lln'v  may  or   may  not   think    proper  to  impose 

iij the  exportation  of  this  sort  of  rude  pro. 

duce.  These  circumstances,  as  they  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  domestic  industry,  so 
they  necessarily  redder  the  elhcaey  of  ilscflbrts 

sort  of  rude  produce,  therefore,  the  efficacy 
of  human  industry  is  not  only  limited,  bttl 

In  multiplying  another  very  important  sort 
of  rude  produce,  the  quantity  of  fish  that  is 
brought  to  market,  it  is  likewise  boili  limited 
and  uucen.in.  [l  is  linnle.l  by  the  local  li. 
ruati.in  of  the  couutrv,  by  the  proximity  oi 
distance  of  its  riiiTert-nt   provinces  from  «w 
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■r",  by  the  number  of  its  lakes  and  risen.  and  cither  from  it*  own  mines,  or  from  (ho-*  uf 
by  what,  may  !>e  called  the  fcitility  or  liarren-  '  othet  countries ;  ind,  secondly.  Bpw 
ncu  of  those  hiiii,  hikes,  and  rivers,  a*  lo  this  [  tillty  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  tun; 
sort  of  rude  produce.  As  population  in-jhsppen  at  any  particular  time  lo  supply  tin 
creases,  as  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  anil  commercial  world  with  those:  men 
labour  of  the  country  grows  greater  and  great-  'quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  oountrica  tnoti 
er,  there  come  to  lie  more  buyers  of  fish  ;  and  remote  from  tlie  mines,  mint  be  more  or  lass 
those  buyers,  too,  have  a  greater  quantity  and  affected  by  thin  fertility  or  bnrrenness,  on  ac- 
varicly  of  other  goods,  or,  what  in  the  «rnc  count  of  the  easy  ami  cheap  tr,'in.q>uri  itimi  n( 
thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  quantity  and  va.  tfiwse  metals,  of  their  small  bulk  ami  gTOH 
riety  of  other  goods,  to  buy  with.  But  it  will !  value.  Tlieir  quantity  in  China  and 
.^i-uertillv  lie  impossible  to  supply  the  great:  must  hate  been  more  or  less  affected  bl  Un 
and  extended  market,  without  employing  a  abundance  of  the  mini-,  of  America, 
quantity  of  labour  greater  than  in  proportion  I  So  far  as  their  quantity  in  any  particular 
to  what  had  been  requisite  Tor  supplying  the  country  depends  upon  the  former  of  thine  M 
narrow  and  confined  one.  A  market  which, '  circumstances  (the  power  of  purchasing),  their 
from  requiring  only  one  thousand,  comes  to  '  real  price,  like  that  of  all  other  Injuries  and 
require  annually  ten  thousand  ton  of  fish,  can  '  superfluities,  is  likely  to  rise  with  the  wealth 
seldom  be  supplied,  without  employing  more '  and  improvement  of  the  country,  anil  to  fall 
tlian  ten  times  the  quantity  of  labour  which  with  its  poverty  and  depression.  Counlriei 
had  before  been  sufficient  to  supply  it.  The  which  have  a  great  quantity  of  labour  anil 
fish  must  generally  be  sought  for  at  a  greater  subsistence  to  spare,  can  afford  to  [iiirchast 
distance,  larger  vessels  must  be  employed,  and '  any  particular  quantity  of  those  metals  at  tile 
more  expensive  machinery  of  every  kind  made'  expense  of  o  greater  quantity  of  labour  anil 
use  of.  The  real  price  of  this  commodity,  subsistence,  than  countries  which  have  less  to 
therefore,   naturally  rises  in   the  progress   uf ,  spare. 

improvement.  It  has  accordingly  dune  so,  I  So  far  as  llieir  quantity  in  any  particular 
believe,  more  or  less  in  every  country.  '  country  depends  upon  tbe  latter  of  those  two 

Though  the  success  of  a  particular  day's  '  cu-ciiinstanc-cs  (the  fertility  or  barrenness  of 
fishing  may  be  a  very  uncertain  matter,  yet '  the  mines  which  happen  lo  supply  the  HnV 
the  local  situation  of  the  country  being  sup- 1  mercinl  world),  their  real  price,  the  real  quu- 
posed,  the  general  efficacy  of  industry  in  bring,  lily  'if  labour  ami  subsistence  which  tbey  nill 
ing  a  certain  quantity  of  fish  to  market,  tak-  '  purchase  or  eichange  for,  will,  no  doubt, 
ing  the  course  of  a  year,  or  of  several  years  '  sink  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  fertili. 
together,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  is  cor-  ty,  and  rise  in  proportion  lo  the  barren  n>.—  ,.i 
tain  enough  ;  and  it,   no  doubt,   is  so.      As  it   those  mines. 

depends  more,  however,  upon  the  local  skua-  '  Tile  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines, 
tjon  of  the  country,  than  upon  the  state  of  its  however,  which  may  happen  at  any  paiticu- 
wealtli  and  industry  ;  as  upon  this  account  it  lar  time  to  supply  the  commercial  world,  i-  ■ 
may  in  different  countries  be  tbe  same  in  very  circumstance  which,  it  is  evident,  may  have 
different  periods  of  improvement,  and  very  no  sort  of  connection  with  the  state  of  indns- 
different  in  the  same  period  ;  its  connection  try  in  a  particular  country.  I(  seems  even  to 
with  the  stale  of  improvement  is  uncertain  ;  have  no  very  necessary  connection  with  thai 
and  it  is  of  this  sort  of  uncertainly  that  I  am  of  the  world  in  general.  As  arts  and  com- 
b ere  speaking.  'merce,    indeed,   gradually   spread   themselves 

In  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  different  over  a  greater  and  a  greater  part  of  the  eanh, 
minerals  and  metals  which  are  drawn  from  the  the  search  for  new  mines,  being  extended  ovci 
biuv.-ls  of  the  earth,  that  of  the  mure  precious  a  uulci  mm  (■ice,  nue  have  somewhat  a  bet  lei 
ones  particularly,  the  efficacy  of  human  indus-  chance  fur  hcinji  successful  [ban  when  con- 
try  seems  not  to  be  limited,  but  to  be  alloge-  fined  uithln  narrower  hounds.  The  discover; 
•her  uncertain.  of  new  mines,  however,  as  the  old  onci  come 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  which  to  be  gradually  exhausted,  is  a  matter  of  rh, 
is  to  be  found  in  anv  coontrv,  [s  not  limited  greatest  uncertainly,  and  such  as  no  human 
by  any  thing  In  its  local  situation,  such  us  the  skill  or  industry  can  insure.  All  indications 
f'ertilityorbarrennessof  itsown  mines.  Those  it  is  acknowledged,  arc  doubtful;  and  the  my 
metals  frequently  abound  in  countries  which  tual  discovery  and  successful  working  nt  t 
possess  no  mines.  Tlieir  quantity,  in  every '  new  mine  can  alone  ascertain  the  reality  <■<  it- 
particular  country,  seems  to  depend  upon  two  |  value,  or  even  of  its  existence.  In  this  search 
different  circumstances;  first,  upon  its  power !  there  seem  to  be  no  certain  limits,  eithe 
of  purchasing,  upon  the  slate  or  its  industry,  the  possible  success,  or  to  the  possible  di 
upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  laud  and  la-  '  pointmenl  of  human  industry.  In  the  co 
hour,  in  consequence  of  which  it  enn  afford  of  a  century  or  two,  it  is  possible  tin! 
to  employ  a  grenler  or  a  smaller  quantity  of  mines  may  he  discovered,  more  fertile 
labour  and  subsistence,  in  bringing  or  pur-  any  that  base  ever  yet  been  known  ;  and  ,.  n 
chasing  such  superfluities  ,,,    gold    .nil  sil.er,  jjlltt  equal  I)  po. sil.ii,  i  hut  itic  1110=1  fertile  limit 
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i  known  may  be  more  barren  than  any  thai 
wrought  before  the  discovery  of  the  mint's 
of  America.    Whether  the  one  or  the  other  of 

of  very  little  importance  to  the  real  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  tlie  world,  to  the  real  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  mankind.  Its  nominal  vnlue,  the  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  by  which  this  annual  pro- 
duce could  be  expressed  or  represented,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  different ;  but  its  real  va- 
lue, the  real  quantity  of  labour  which  it  could 
purchase  or  command,  would  bo  precisely  the 
lame.  A  shilling  might,  in  the  one  ease,  re- 
present no  more  labour  than  a  penny  does  at 
present;  and  a  penny,  in  the  other,  might  re-l 
present  as  much  85  a  shilling  does  now.  But 
in  the  one  case,  he  who  had  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket  would  be  no  richer  than  lie  who  has  a 
penny  at  present ;  and  in  the  other,  he  who 
iuul  a  penny  would  he  just  as  rich  as  he  who 
has  a  shilling  now.  The  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  silver  plate  would  he  tin 
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;  and  the  denmes 
scarcity  of  those  trifling  su per ilui lies,  (he 
i114.vnre11iet11.-y  i!  could  suiter  from  the  o 
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lual  produce  of  its  land 
anil  labour,  but  to  the  acci4lental  disC4>verv  ot 
more  abundant  mines  than  any  that  were 
known  before,  The  increase  of  the  quantity 
of  pild  and  silver  in  Europe,  and  the  increase 
of  its  manufactures  and  agriculture,  are  two 
cum-  ivhich,  though  they  have  happenen 
iiii.rir  about  tbf  same  time,  yet  have  arisen 
from  very  different  causes,  and  have  scarce 
any  natural  connection  with  one  another.  The 
ouo  has  arisen  from  a  mere  accident,  in  which 
neither  prudence  nor  policy  ei  tli  it  i  1,14!  or  could 
have  any  share  ;  the  other,  from  the  fall  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  from  the-  establishment 
of  a  government  which  aifordcil  to  induslr; 
the  only  encouragement  which  it  requires 
some  tolerable  security  that  it  shall  enjoy  the 
fruit,  of  its  nwn  labour.  Poland,  where  the 
feudal  system  still  continues  to  take  place,  is 
i1  l'  .is  beggarly  a  country  as  it  was  be- 

fore the  discovery  of  America.  The  money 
prici'  of  corn,  however,  lias  risen  ;  the  real  va- 
lue of  die  precious  metals  lias  fallen  in  Pn- 


r   land,  in  the  t 


Europe.  Their  quantity,  therefore,  must  have 
'  there  as  in  other  places,  and  neaih 
te  proportion  tc 


of  its  land  and  I 
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The  greater  part  of  the  writers 
collected  the  money  price  of  things  in  ancient 
times,  seem  to  have  considered  the  low  money 
price  of  con.,  anil  of  grinds  in  general,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  high  value  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, as  a  proof,  not  only  of  the  scarcity  of 
those  metals,  but  of  the  poverty  anil  barba- 
rism of  the  country  at  the  time  when  it  took 
plait  This  notion  is  eouiiecrcii  with  the  sys- 
tem of  political  economy,  which  represents 
national  wealth  as  consisting  in  the  abundance 
■ml  national  poverty  in  the  scarcity,  of  gold 
anil  silver  ;  a  system  which  I  sliall  endeavour 
to  explain  and  examine  at  great  length  in  the 
fourth  book  of  tins  Inquiry.  I  thai]  only  ob- 
serve al  present,  thai  the  high  value  of  the 
precious  metals  can  be  no  proof  of  the  poverty 
or  barbarism  of  any  particular  country  at  the 
rime  irben  it  took  place.  It  is  a  proof  only 
of  the  barronnes  uf  the  mines  which  happened 
■1  that  time  to  supply  the  commercial  world. 
A  poor  country,  as  it  cannot  arlurd  to  buy 
more,  so  it  can  as  little  afford  to  pay  dearer 
fur  gold  and  silver  limn  1  rich  one  ;  and  the 
value  of  those  metali,  therefore,  is  not  likely 
in  hi  l.i-ln;r  in  tin-  former  than  in  the  latter. 
In  China,  *  country  much  richer  than  any 
part  of  Europe,  the  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals is  much  higher  than  in  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope. As  Ibe  wealth  of  Europe,  indeed,  bus 
increased  greatly  since  the  discovery 


quantity  of  iho: 
■tent,  increased  that  annual  prod U«,  has  nei- 
ther improved  the  manufactures  and  agricul- 
of  the  country,  nor  mended  the  eircum- 
■es  of  its  inhabitants.      Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, ihe  countries  which  possess  the  mines, 
after  Poland,  perhaps  the  tiro  most  beg- 
garly countries  In  Europe.      The  value  of  the 
precious  metals,   however,  must  be  lower  in 
"pnin  anil  Portugal  ihau  in  any  other  part  of 
lurope,  as  they  come  from  those  countries  to 
all  other  parts   of  Europe,  loaded,  not  only 

ipcnsc  of  smuggling,  their  exportation  be. 

g  either  prohibited  or  subjected  10  a  duty. 

1  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  file 
land  and  labour,  tiler,  fore,  their  i|iiantity  must 
be  greater  in  those  countries  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe ;  ihose  countries,  however, 
'  greater  part  of  Europe. 
TIk.iij!,  Die  f, ml.iI  system  has  been  abolished 
'  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  has  not  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  much  betler. 

ilue  of  gold  and  ailver,  there- 
fore, is  no  proof  of  the  wealth  and  nourishing 
state  of  the  country  where  it  takes  place  ;  so 
neither  is  their  high  value,  or  die  low  money 
price  either  of  goods  in  general,  or  of  corn  in 
particular,  any  proof  of  its  poverty  and  bar- 


Hut  though  the 

low  money  price,  cither  ol 

goods  in  general, 

r  of  corn   in  particular,  he 

no  proof  of  the   j 

overly  or   barbarism  of  the 
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gum*  of  nil  kinds  &c.  in  proportion  to  tint 
of  cum,  ii  a  most  decisive  one.  It  clearly  de- 
monstrates, tint,  their  great  abundance  in  pro- 
portion  to  that  of  com,  and,  consequently,  the 
great  intent  of  tli?  land  wlikii  ihcy  occupied 
in  proportion  to  what  was  occupied  In  torn  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  low  value  of  ill  is  land  in 
proportion  Is  tlint  of  com  land,  and,  tome 
ijiicnily,  tin'  uncultivated  unii  unimproved  -iiue 
of  die  far  greater  part  of  die  lands  of  tin: 
country.  It  clearly  demonstrate*,  thin  the  stock 
and  population  of  die  country  did  not  bear 
die  same  proportion  to  the  client  of  tt»  ter- 
ritory, which  they  communly  do  in  civiiiit-d 
countries  ;  and  that  society  was  u!  Mint  lime, 
and  in  that  country,  but  in  its  infancy.  From 
the  high  or  low  money  price,  either  of  goods 
in  general,  or  til'  cum  in  particular,  we  con 
Infer  only,  that  the  mines,  which  at  thai  time 
happened  to  supply  the  commercial  world  with 
gold  and   silver,  were  fertile  or  barren,  not 

the  high  or  low  money  price  of  some  sorts  of 
goods  in  proportion  to  that  of  others,  we  can 
infiT,  with  a  degree  of  probability  that  ap- 
proaches almost  to  certainty,  tin 
or  poor,  that  the  greater  part  of 
improved  or  unimproved,  and  tin 
ir  less  barbarous  -inii 
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Any  rise  in  the  money  price  of  good-,  which 
proceeded  aliogether  From  the  degndatioa  of 
the  value  of  silver,  would  nR"ect  all  sorts  of 
goods  equally,  and  raise  their  price  universally, 
a  third,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  higher,  ac- 
cording as  silver  happened  to  lose  a  third,  or 
J  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  of  its  former  value. 
But  die  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  reasoning 
and  conversation,  does  not  affect  all  sorts  of 
provisions  equally.  Taking  the  course  of  the 
present  century  at  an  average,  die  price  or 
corn,  it  is  acknowledged,  even  by  [hose  who 
account  for  this  rise  hy  die  detjradaliiiLi  ill'  [he 
value  of  silver,  has  risen  much  less  than  that 
of  some  other  sorts  of  provisions.  The  rise 
inthe  price  of  these  oilier  surls  of  piuvi-ioii", 
therefore,  cannot  be  owing  nhogetber  to  the 
llegimlelillll  of  the  value  of  silver.  Some 
other  causes  must  lie  taken  into  the  account  ; 
and  those  which  have  been  above  assigned, 
will,  perhaps,  without  having  recourse  tn  the 
supposed  degradation  of  the  value  of  silver, 
siillicii  nil;  c*  plain  I  his  rise  in  those  particular 
sorts of  provisions,  of  which  die  price  has  ac- 
tually risen  in  proportion  to  that  of  com. 

As  to  the  price  of  com  itself,  it  has,  during 
ihe  sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present  ci 
and  before  the  late  extraordinary  ci 


t  diligence  and  fidelity  b) 
by  Mr  Dnprf  de  St  Maur. 
nore  complete  than  could 
d!  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  which  is 
turally  so  very  difficult  to  be  ascertained. 
As  to  the  high  price  of  com  during  these 
it  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  can  be  surficiendj 
counted  for  from  the  badness  of  the  seasons, 
thont  supposing  any  degradation  in  the 
!ue  of  silver. 

The  opinion,  therefore,   tnat  silver  is  conti- 
nually sinking  in  its  value,  seems  not  to  be 
founded   upon  any  good  observations,  either 
m    the  prices  of  com,  or   upon   tliose  o' 
other  provisions. 

The  same  quantity  of  silver,  it  may  perhapa 
be  said,  will,  in  the  present  times,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  account  which  has  been  hero  giic.v. 
purchase  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  several 
sorts  of  provisions  than  it  would  have  done 
during  some  part  of  the  last  century;  and  to 
ascertain  whether  this  change  be  owing  to  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  diose  goods,  or  to*  fall  in 
the  value  of  silver,  is  only  to  establish  n  vain 
and  useless  distinction,  which  can  be  or  no 
sort  of  service  to  the  man  who  lias  only  n  cer- 
tain quantity  of  silver  to  go  to  market  with, 

tainly  do  not  pretend  that  the  knowledge  ol 
.'.;■.'  '.Miii  to  buy  cheaper. 

It  may  not,  however,  upon  that  account  heal. 
together  useless. 

It  tuny  be  of  some  use  to  the  public,  by  at 
fording  an  easy  proof  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country.  If  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  or  provisions  be  owing 
er  to  a  fall  |       " 


the  value  of  silver,  it  is  owing 
anec,  from  which  nothing  can  be 


of  b 


[     low, 


ing  the  sixty-four  last  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century.    This  fact  is  attested,  noti 
by  the  accounts  of  Windsor  market,   bul 
tM  public  San  of  all  the  different  counth 
Scotland,  and  by  the  accounts  of  several 


fertility  of  die  American 
mines.  The  real  weoldi  of  die  country,  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour,  may, 
notwidistanding  this  circumstance,  Ire  either 
gradually  declining,  as  in  Portugal  and  l'ul- 
and  ;  or  gradually  advancing,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Hut  if  this  rise  in  the  price 
of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  a  rise 
in  Ihe  real  value  of  the  hind  which  produce* 
them,  to  its  increased  fertility,  or,  in  conse- 
quence of  more  extended  improvement  and 
good  cultivation,  to  its  having  been  rendered 
lit  for  producing  com  ;  it  is  owing  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  indicates,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  prosperous  and  advancing  stale 
of  die  country.  The  land  constitutes  by  far 
the  greatest,  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
durable  part  of  the  wealth  of  every  extensive 
country.  It  may  surely  be  of  some  use,  or, 
at  least,  it  may  give  some  satisfaction  to  tlie 
public,  to  have  so  decisive  a  proof  of  the  in- 
creasing value  of  by  far  the  greatest,  the  mon 
important,  and  the  most  durable  port  of  iu 
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its  inferior  servants.      If  (his  rise  in  the  prise 

of  some  sorts  of  provisions  be  owing  to  n  full 
in  tin-  value  of  silver,  their  pecuniary  reward, 
provided  il  was  not  loo  largo  before,  ought 
certainly  to  lie  augmented  in  proportion  to 
1  ha  eite'nt  of  this  Call.  If  it  is  not  augment- 
ed, their  real  rocompcncc  will  evidently  be  so 
much  diminished.  But  if  this  rise  of  price  is 
owing  to  the  increased  value,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  fertility  of  the  land  which 
produces  such  provisions,  it  becomes  a  much 
nicer  matter  to  judge,  either  in  what  propor- 
tion any  pecuniary  rewrard  ought  to  be  aug- 
mented, or  whether  it  ought  to  be  augmented 
at  all.  The  extension  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  as  it  necessarily  raises  more  or  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn,   that  of 

lowers  that  of,  1  believe,  every  sort  of  vege- 
table food.  It  raises  the  price  of  animal 
food  ;  because  a  great  part  of  the  laud  which 
produces  it,  being  rendered  lit  for  producing 
com,  must  aiibrd  to  the  landlord  and  farmer 
the  rent  and  profit  of  corn  land.  It  lowen 
the  price  of  vegetable  food  ;  because,  by  in. 
creasing  tile  fertility  of  the  land,  it  increases 
its  abundance.  The  improvements  of  agri- 
culture, too,  introduce  many  sorts  of  vegetable 
food,  which  requiring  less  land,  and  not  more 
labour  than  com,  come  much  cheaper  to  mar- 
ket. Such  ?re  potatoes  and  niaiie,  or  what  is 
e*Jl«d  Indian  corn,  lite  two  most  important 
improvements  >vhich  the  agriculture  of  Eu. 
tope,  perhaps,  which  Europe  itself,  has  recciv. 
ed  from  the  great  extension  of  its  commerce 
and  navigation.  Many  sorts  of  vegetable  food, 
besides,  which  in  the  rude  state  of  agricultun 
are  confined  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  raisct) 
only  by  the  spade,  come,  in  its  improved  state, 
lo  be  introduced  into  common  fields,  and  It 
bo  raised  by  the  plough  ;  such  as  turnips,  car- 
rots, cabbages,  fitc.  If,  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, therefore,  the  real 
species  of  food  necessarily  rises,  that  of  anoth- 
er as  necessarily  falls;  and  i 
ter  of  more  nicety  to  judge 
in  the  one  may  be  compensated  by  tho  fall  in 
(lie  odier.  When  die  teal  price  of  butcher's 
incut  has  once  gut  to  its  height  (which,  with 
regard  to  every  sort,  except  perhaps  that  of 
hogs  dealt,  it  seem*  to  have  done  through  a 
great  part  of  England  more  than  a  century 
ago),  any  rise  which  can  afterwards  happen  in 
that  of  any  other  sort  of  animal  food,  cannot 
much  ailed  the  circumstances  of  (he  inferior 
ranks  of  people.  The  circumstancHes  of  (lie 
poor,  through  a  great  part  of  England,  cannot 
surely  ta  si>  much  distressed  by  any  rise  in 
the  price  of  poultry,  lish,  wild-fowl,  or  veni 
tiat,   ms  they  must   be  relieied  by  Ihe  Call  in 

ln.,1  of  Lml.ilin'-. 

In  (lie  present  season  of  scarcity,  (he  high 
price  of  corn   no  doulil  distresses  (lie  poor. 

lanN    plenty,    uiien    com 

ia  Ml  its  culinary  or  average  price,  (he  natural 


cc  cannot  much  a 
ire,  perhaps,  by  the  artificial 
?n  occasioned  by  taxes  in  til 
mufactured  com  men  I  hies,  ;i 
ther,  candles,  malt,  beer,  ah 


It  is  llie  natural  effect  of  improvement, 
msvevcr,  to  diminish  gradually  the  real  price 
if  almost  all  manufactures.  That  of  the  mn- 
lufacturing  workmanship  diminishes,  perhaps, 
11  all  of  them  without  exception.  In  cousc- 
luence  of  belter  machinery,  of  greater  deite- 
ily,  and  of  a  more  proper  division  and  ciistri- 
uition  of  work,  all  of  which  are  the  natural 
•fleets  of  improvement,  a  much  smaller  quan. 
tity  oC  labour  becomes  requisite  for  executing 
larticular  piece  of  work  ;  and  though,  in 
eoTiieqiience  of  the  iluurisliiiiir  circumstances 
of  the  society,  the  real  price  of  labour  should 
rise  very  considerably,  yet  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  quantity  will  generally  much  more 
than  cuinpensntc  the  greatest  rise  which  can 
li.,|.|ien  in  the  price. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  few  manufactures,  in 
which  the  necessity  rise  in  the  real  price  nl 
(be  rude  materials  will  more  than  compensate 
nit  the  advantages  which  improvement  can  in- 
troduce  into  the  execution  of  the  work  In 
carpenters'    and    joiners'    work,    and    in    the 

rise  in  the  real  price  of  barren  timber,  in  cuti 
sequence  of  the  improvement  of  land,  will 
inure  than  compensate  all  (he  advantages 
which  can  lie  derived  from  the  Lii'st  machinery, 

division  and  distribution  of  work. 

But  in  all  cases  in  which  the  real  price  of 


better  movement  of  a  watch,  than  about  the 

lion^hi  fur  twenty  pounds,  may  now  perhaps 
be  bad  ful  twenty  shillings.  In  the  work  of 
cullers  and  locksmiths,  in  all  the  toys  which 
are  made  of  the  coarser  metals,  and  in  all 
ihose  goods  which  arc  commonly  known  by 
Ihe  name  of  Birmingham  anil  Sheffield  ware, 
there  has  been,  during  die  snme  period,  a 
very  greal  reduction  of  prict 


ever,  been  sufficient  to  astonish  the  work- 
.  of  every  other  part  of  Europe,  who  in 
v  cases  acknowledge  that  they  can  pro- 
work  of  aqual  (•oeidtiesi  <m  tanftiVc 
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or  KM  lor  triple  the  price.  There  are  per- 
haps no  manufactures,  in  whirl)  ihc  division 
of  labour  can  lie  carried  further,  or  in  which 
the  machinery  employed  admits  uf  a  greater 
variety  of  iin  pros  erne  nta,  than  those  of  which 
the  material*  are  ilie  coarser  metals. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  there  has,  dur. 
ing  tlic  same  period,  been  no  such  &cn-iiliU-  re- 
duction of  price.  The  price  of  super  fin* 
cloth,  1  hare  been  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
ha-,  within  these  five-and-lwenly  or  thirty 
years,  risen  somewhat  in  proportion  to  Its 
c|iinliiy.  owing,  it  was  said,  to  a  considerable 

-isls  altogether  of  Spanish  wool.  That  of  the 
Vurkshire  cloth,  which  is  made  altogether  i>f 
Knglisli  wool,  is  said,  indeed,  during  lh 
course  of  tlie  present  century,  to  have  fallen 
good  deal  In  proportion  to  its  quality.  Qui 
lity,  however,  is  so  very  disputable  a  matte, 
that  1  look  upon  all  information  of  this  kin 
as  somewhat  uncertain,  [n  the  clothing  mi 
uufacture,  the  division  of  labour  is  nearly  tl: 
same  now  as  It  "-as  a  century  ago,  and  tt 
machinery  employed  is  not  very  difleren 
There  may,   however,  have  been  some  smo 


But  the  reduction  will  appear  much  inc 
sensible  and  undeniable,  if  we  compare  t 

with  whnt  it  was  in  a  much  remoter   periu 
towariis  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  labour  was  probably  much  less  subdivid- 
ed, and  the  machinery  employed  much  more 

In  1487,  being  the  4th  of  Henry  VII.,  il 
was  enacted,  that  "  whosoever  sliall  sell  by  re. 
tail  a  broad  yard  of  the  finest  scarlet  grained, 
or  of  other  grain. il  dull]  of  [III-  Imcsl  milking, 
above  sixteen  shillings,  shall  forfeit  foil  v  >liil- 
lings  for  every  yard  so  sold."  Sixteen  shil- 
lings, therefore,  containing  about  the  samt 
quantity  of  silver  as  four-and-twenty  shillings 

nned  not  an  unreasonable  [irice  for  a  yard  of 
die  finest  cloth;  and  as  this  is  ■  sum  pi  nary 
law,  such  clotli,  it  is  probable,  had  n-milly 
been  sold  somewhat  dearer.  A  gui 
be  reckoned  the  highest  price  in  th  _ 
rimes.      Even  though  die  quality  of  the  cloths, 

therefore,  si hi  be  siippu-eLl  equal,  and 

uf  tlie  present  times  Is  most  probably  n 
superior,  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition, 
uoney  price  uf  die  finest  cloth  appears  to  I 
been  considi  r.il.ly  reduced  since  the  end  uf  the 
fifteenth  century.      But  its  real  . 
much  mure  reduced.      Sin  shillings  ami  cighi- 
pence  was  then,  and  long  affcrwards,    reckon- 
ed the  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
.Sixteen  shillings,  therefore,   was  the  price  o! 
iwo  quarters  and  more  than   three  bushels  oi 
wheat.      Valuing  a  quarter  of  wheat    hi  till 
present   times   ut  uight-aiul-iwcnty   shillings. 
Hie  real  prist  of  a  yard  of  " 


beer,  equal  to  at   least  threi 
pounds  sii  shillings  and  sir  pence  of  our 
money.      The  man  who  bought  it 
parted  with  the  command  of  a  quantity 

of  lil i  iirnl  subsistence  equal    to  what  ilia 

sum  would  purchase  in  the  present  times. 

Tlie  reduction  in  the  real  price  of  tile  com 
iiLinufaclurc.  though  con-dilcrable,  has  n,i 
leeu  so  great  as  in  that  of  the  fine. 

In  1463,  being  the  3d  of  Edward  IV,  i 

\ as  enacted,    that  "•  no  servant  in  husbandrj 

ior  common  labourer,  nor  servant  to  any  ur. 

J  fleer  inhabiting  out  of  a  city  or  burgh,  shall 

ise  or  wear  in  their  clothing  any  cloth  above 

two  -hillings  the  broad  yard."      In  the  3d  of 

Edward    IV.,  two   shillings    contained    very 

arly  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  four  of 

r  present  money.      But  the  Yorkshire  clotl 

lich  is  now  sold  at  four  shillings  the  yard, 

probably  much   superior  to   any  that   was 

;>n  made  for  the  wearing  of  the  very  poorest 

order  oi'  common  servants.      Even  the  money 

■ice  of  their  clothing,  therefore,  may,  i 

irtion  to  the  quality,    be  souk- whnt  c 

the  present  lhan  it  was  in    those  ; 

nes.      Tlie  real  price  is  certainly  a  got 

icaper.      Tenpence  was  then  reckoned  what 

called  the  moderate  and  reasonable  price  of 

bushel  of  wheat.      Two  shillings,    therefore, 

as  the  price  of  two  bushels  and  near  e 

gcks  of  wheat,  which  in  the  present  times, 

three  shillings  and  siipencc  Ibe  bushel,  noi 

In:  wnrcb  eight  shillings  and  ninepence.      For 

a  yard  of  Ibis  cloth  tlie  poor  servant  must  have 

parted  with  the  power  of  purchasing  a  quan 

lily  of  subsistence  .'|n:,l  lo  lvIjlH  eiglit  shillings 

and  ninepetice  would  purchase  in  the  present 

times.    This  is  a  sumptuary  law,  loo,  restn" 

ing  the  luxury  and  eitravagancc  of  the  pi 

Their  clothing,  therefore,  had  commonly  h 

The  same  order  of  people  are,   by  the  si 
law,   prohibited  from  wearing  hose,  of  wli 
the  price  should  exceed    fourteen-pence  the 
pair,  equal  to  abuut  cight-a  nil -twenty  p< 

"it  four 


i  i  hose  times  the  price  of  a  bus 
TO   pecks  of  wheat;    which  ii 


the  bushel,  would 

cos'  five  shillings  and  threepence. 
Ill  the  present  times  consider  tl 
high  price  for  a  pair  of  stocking! 
of  the  poorest  and  Lowest  order 
however,  in  those  times,  have  ]H 
really  euuivalcTH  lu  ibis  price  fin- 
In  the  hw  of  Edward  IV.  the  art  of  knit- 
ting  stockings  was  probably  n 
part  of  Europe.  Their  hose  were  made  ol 
common  cloth,  which  may  have  been  01 
the  cause-  of  I'  eir  dcarness.  The  first  per. 
son  that  wore  stockings  in  Englnn  " 
have  been  Queen  Eliiaheth.  She  received 
Ihein  as  a  present  from  tlie  Spanish  at 

iloth  in  the  i 
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s,  of  whic 


innufacture,    the    machinery    Viiij>tovotl    was   lo  restr 
inch  more  imperfect  in   those  ancient,  than  \  foreign 
is  in  tlie  present  times.      It  has  since  re-  age  it, 
lived  three  very  capital  iinpt 
dcs,  probably,  many  smaller  i 
may  tie  difficult  to  ascertain  either  the  num. 
ber  or  the  importance.      The  three  capital  iin- 
,  are,  first,  the  exchange  of  the  rock 

,11  III      SpilllUc      J'"T      II IC      -|lilllLSlLL'-lllnvl,      uhh.h. 

te  quantity  of  labour,  "ill  perform 
ouble  the  quantity  of  work.  Se- 
condly, the  ii^f  of  *cvcral  vcrv  in  cnious  mn- 
j,  which  faciiitate  ami  abridge,  in  a  still 
■r  proportion,  [In:  winiling  of  the  worsted 
roollen  vans,  or  the  proper  arrangement 
of  the  warp  and  woof  before  diey  are  put  lil- 
o  the  loom ;  an  operation  which,  previous  to 

ieen  extremely  tedious  and  trouble-nine. — 
Thirdly,  the  employment  of  the  fulling-mill 
fur  thickening  die  cloth,  instead  of  I  reading 
it  in  water.  Neidier  wind  nor  water  mills  of 
any  kind  were  known  in  England  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixtcrnih  century,  nor. 

o  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  part  of  Europe 

.ortli  of  the  Alps.    They  had  been  introduced 

KM  Italy  some  time  before. 
The   consideration  of  these  circumstances 

nay,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  elplain  to  uj 


In,  bv  high  duties,  die  importation 
manufactures,  but  rather  to  ctico 
in  order  tlcit  merchants  might  he  i 
supply,  at  as  easy  a  rati:  as  possil 

the  great  men  with  the  conveniences  and  li 
■vauted,  and  wluch  the 

dustry  of  their  own  country  could  m 

on  of  these  circu 


diat  of  die  fine,  so  much   lower  diat 


(Void 


•■hvtl 

Hie  line    ii 


ost  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  to  bring 
goods  to  market.  When  rluy  were  brought 
thither,  therefore,  they  must  have  purchased, 
or  eicliaugvil  lor  the  price  of,  a  greater  qunu- 


Ud  i, 


talwi 


I,   !h,i 


mefatttM  tflit  Chapter. 

include  this  very  long  chapter  witli 
olwrving,  lhai  every  improvement  in  the  clr- 
of  the  society  tends,  either  direct. 
ly  or  indirectly,  to  raise  the  real  rent  of  land 
o  increase  the  real  wealth  of  the  landlord,  his 
lower  of  purchasing  the  labour,  or  the  pro- 
luce  of  the  labour  of  other  people. 

Tile  extension  of  improvement  and  cultiva- 
ion  tends  to  raise  It  direcdy.     The  landlord's 

lie  increase  of  the  produce. 

That  rise  in  the  real  price  of  Ihuso  parts  of 
he  rude  produce  of  land,  which  is  first  the 
fleet  of  the  extended  improvement  and  culti- 
ration,  anil  afterwords  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing still  further 1  \tcmled,  die  rise  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  for  example,  tends,  too,  to  raise  the 
tent  of  land  directly,  and  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  The  real  value  of  die  landlord's 
-hare,  his  reiil  coiiiiiiLinil  of  the  labour  of  other 

; h- I   nliiv   ii-.'-    nilli    ihe    real  value  of 

tba  produce,  but  the  proportion  of  his  share  to 


i-  prubahly  a  househol 
faclure,  in  which  every  different  part  of  tin 
work  was  occasionally  performed  !iy  all  tin 
lillcrciu  members  of  almost  every  private  fa- 
mily, but  so  ai  to  be  their  work  only  whe. 
rln.  v  h:i'S  ii.,"-    I    |  ■■.-.!   mil  lo  be  tin 

principal  In  i  si  ii,—  from  uhieh  Liny  ul"  lliim  de- 
rived die  greater  part  of  their  subsistence-  Thi 


Ihe 


with  il 


ich    i 


t  the 


lias  already  been  ub-ervi.d,  a 
cheaper  to  market  dian  that 
cipal  or  sole  fund  of  die  wi 
c.       The    line    manuftn-tn 


England,  but  in  the  rich  and  commercial 
country  of  Banders;  and  ii  was  probably 
conducted  then,  in  the  same  manner  as  now, 
by  people  who  derived  the  whole,  or  die  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  subsistence  from  It  It  -as, 
besides,  a  foreign  manufacture,  and  must  have 
duty,  the  ancient  custom  of  ton- 
poundage  at  least,  lo  the  Ling.  This 
duly,  iml.-ed.  would  not  probably  h,-  terj 
*■   m,  rot  then  ill.'  policy  nf   Euroiic 


ir_-i f 1 1 i f-c — .  no  more  l,ih"ur  ici  colleit  it  than  be- 
fore. A  smaller  proportion  of  il  will,  there- 
Ibrc,  he  sullicicru  lo  replace,  with  Ihe  ordinary 
[iiolil,  die  sfi-ck  which  employs  that  labour. 
A  greater  proportion  of  it  must  consequently 
belong  lo  the  landlord. 

All  diose  improvements  in  the  productive 
powers  of  labour,  which  tend  directly  to  re- 
duce the  lint  price  of  manufactures,  tend  in- 
directly to  raise  ihe  real  rent  of  land.  The 
landlord  exchanges  that  part  of  his  rude  pro- 


duce,   which  is  over  ai 

the  price  of  dint  part  of  it, 
produce.  Whatever  reduces  the  real  price  of 
[lie  l.iller,  raises  that  of  the  former.  An  equal 
H|i;.iiiiirs-  l.J'  I  III'  I'onncr  becomes  1  hereby  erpii. 
valent  lo  a  greater  quantity  of  the  latter;  and 
die  landlord  is  enabled  to  purchase  n  greater 
quantity  of  the  coinvnicncics,  ornametis,  oi 
luMiiie-  Which  he  tUt  Kcaaton   Tor. 

Every  increase  in  the  real  wealth  of  the  so. 
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iiliin  ii,  lends  indirectly  10  arc  soon  reduced  10  what  U  baAtlj  enough  id 
mil.      A  certain  propnr-    enable  him  In  bring   up  a    familv,  or  !n  tun. 
■»cc  of  labourers.      When  Am  aod*- 
ly  declines,  they  fall  even    below  this.      The 
order  of  proprietor!   may  perhaps  gain  more 
i  prosperity  of  tJn_>  society  than 
■era;  hut  there  is  no  order  thai   sutlers 
:elly  from  its  decline.       Bui  though  tlir 
at  of  the   labourer  is  strictly  connected 
with  that  of  llit  society,  he  i-  incapable  eidi« 
iprcbendiug  that  interest,    or  of  under-, 
ig  its  connciion   widi    bis    o 


lion  of  this  labour  naturally  g«*  10  the  Lirnl. 
A  greater  number  of  ini-n  and  cattle  are  cm- 
ployed  in  its  cultivation,  the  produce  increases 
with  (lie  increase  of  til*  slock  which  Is  tltus 
employed  in  raising  It,  and  the  rent  increases 
with  the  produce. 

The  contrary  circumstances,  tbc  neglect  of 
*  uliivalion  mid  improvement,  ihe  fall  in  the 
real  price  of  any  part  of  the  rude  produce  of 
land,  the  ri.e  in  Ihe  real  price  of  manufactures 
hum  i lit?  decay  of  manufacturing  art  and  in- 
dustry, the  declension  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  society,  all  tend,  an  the  other  hand,  to 
lower  die  real  rent  of  land,  to  reduce  die  real 
wealth  of  (he  landlord,  in  diminish  his  puiver 
of  purchasing  either  the  labour,  or  the  produce 
of  the  labour,  of  other  people. 

The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  every  country,  or,  what  comes  H  ihe 
same  diing,  the  whole  price  of  dial  annua! 
produce,  naturally  divides  itself,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  into  diree  parts  ;  the  rent  of 
hind,  die  wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of 

ferent  orders  of  people]  to  those  who  live  by 
rent,  to  diose  who  live  by  wages,  and  to  those 
who  live  by  profit.     These  are  die  three  great, 

liieii  society,  from  whose  revenue  thai  of  ever; 
uili.  r  order  is  ultimately  derived. 

The  interest  of  the  first  of  those  three  great 
orders,  it  appears  from  what  has  been  ju-i.  i'"-' 
said,  is  strictly  and  inseparably  cotmceieil  with 
die  general  interest  of  the  society.  Whatever 
tidier  promotes  or  obstructs  die  one,  necessa- 
rily promotes  or  obstructs  the  other.  When 
the  public  deliberates  concerning  any  re 
tion  of  commerce  or  police,  the  proprieti 


tstheii 


oft! 


it  least,  if  they  have  any  tolerable  kno> 
ledge  of  that  interest.    They  are,  indeed,  too 
often  defective  in  this  tolerable  knowledge. 
They  are  die  only  one  of  the  dirce  orders 
wliose  revenue  costs  them  neither  laboui 
care,  hut  coiner  lo  ih.m.  as  ii  were,  of  its 
accord,  and  iudoiJcndcnt  of  any  plan  or  pro- 
ject of  their  own.      That  indolence  which 
the  natural  effect  of  die  ease  and  security 


only  if 


foi 


eapuble  of  that  npplka- 


andunc 


•  o/t 


.■onscqi 
public  regulation. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  second  order,  dial 
those  who  Uve  by  wages  is  as  strictly  cotini 
«d  widi  the  interest  of  die  society  as  diat  of 
first.      The  we^es  of  the  labourer,   it  has 
ready  been  shewn,  are  never  so  high  as  when 
the  del  nun  d   for  labour  is  continually 
ur  when  die  quantity  employed  is  every  year 
uicrensing  considerably.    When  this  real  wealth 
jf  lite  society  becomes  stationary,  his  wages 


formation,  and  his  education  and 

ommot.lysucb  as   to    render  Up 

unfit  to  judge,  even  though  ho  was  fully  in- 

In  the  public  deliberations,   there 

oice  is  little  heard,  and  less  regard. 

cept  upon  particular  occasions,   whet 


sclan 


ed  by  his 

iwn  particular  purposes. 

His  employers  constitute  die  third  order, 
lint  of  diose  who  live  by  profit.  It  is  thf 
,tock  that  is  employed  for  die  sake  of  profit, 
■vhicli  puis  into  motion  the  greater  part  ofthf 
useAil  labour  of  every  society.  The  plans  and 
■ojects  of  Ihe  employers  of  stock  regulate  and 
reet  all  die  most  important  operations  of  la- 
iur,  and  profit  is  the  end  proposed  by  all 
osc  plans  and  projects.  But  the  rote  of 
otit  docs  not,  like  rent  and  wages,  rise  with 
le  prosperity,  and  frill  with  die  declension  of 
the  aodety.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  naturally 
low  in  rich,  and  high  in  p  "  " 
"'"  "ilways  highcsl 


Tin 


I    of  ll 


lu-xmii  wilh  Ihe  general  interest  of  the  society, 
as  that  of  die  other  mo.  Merchants  and 
master  manufacturers  arc,  in  this  order,  the 
iivu  classes  of  people  who  commonly  employ 
the  largest  capitals,  and  who  by  their  wealth 
draw  to  themselves  the  greatest  share  of  the 
public  consideration.  As  during  their  whole 
lives  diey  we  engaged  in  plans  and  projects, 
lliey  have  frequently  more  acuteness  of  un- 
derstanding than  the  greater  part  of  country 
ejernlemi'ii.  As  ihcir  thoughts,  however,  are 
commonly  esi-rcised  rather  about  the  intereil 
ill'  iheir  own  particular  branch  of  business 
diau  about  dial  of  the  society,  their  judgment, 
even  when  given  with  the  great  est  candour 
(n  hich  it  has  not  been  upon  every  occasion), 
is  much  more  lo  be  depended  upon  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  of  those  tiro  objects,  than 
with  regard  to  the  latter.  Their  superiority 
over  the  country  gentleman  is,  not  so  much  in 
lh.ii  knowledge  of  die  public  interest,  as  in 
iheir  Inning  a  better  knowledge  of  their  owe 
intent!  than  he  has  of  his.  h  is  Ly  tiiii  tu- 
perior  knowledge  or  their  own  interest  thai 
they  have  frequently  imposed  upon  his  gene, 
rosily,  and  persuaded  hilil  to  give  up  both  hit 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  public,   from  ■ 
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very  simple  but  honest  conviction,  that  their 
interest,  and  not  his,  was  the  interest  of  the 
public.  The  interest  of  the  dealers,  however, 
in  any  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manufac- 
tures, is  always  in  some  respects  different  from, 
and  even  opposite  to,  that  of  the  public.  To 
widen  the  market,  and  to  narrow  the  compe- 
tition, is  always  the  interest  of  the  dealers. 
To  widen  the  market  may  frequently  be  agree- 
able enough  to  the  interest  of  the  public ;  but 
to  narrow  the  competition  must  always  be 
against  it,  and  can  only  serve  to  enable  the 
dealers,  by  raising  their  profits  above  what 
they  naturally  would  be*  to  levy,  for  their  own 


benefit,  an  absurd  tax  upon  the  rest  of  theii 
fellow-citizens.  The  proposal  of  any  new  law 
or  regulation  of  commerce  which  comes  from 
this  order,  ought  always  to  be  listened  to  with 
great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopt- 
ed  till  after  having  been  long  and  carefully 
examined,  not  only  with  the  most  scrupulous, 
but  with  the  most  suspicious  attention.  It 
comes  from  an  order  of  men,  whose  interest 
is  never  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  have  generally  an  interest  to  deceive 
and  even  to  oppress  the  public,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly have,  upon  many  occasions,  both  de 
I  eeived  and  oppressed  It. 
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WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


BOOK  I. 


PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 


fear* 
XII. 


120'2 

1205 

1223 
1237 
1243 
1244 
1246 
1247 
1257 

1258 

12^0 
1286 


1287 


1288 


289 


1290 
1294 
1302 
1309 
1315 


(316 


1317 

I3i6 
1338 


Price  of  the 

Quarter  of 

Wheat  each 

Year. 


J 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 


12 

6 

2 

10 

0 

16 

16 

4 

7 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

4 

14 

13 

0 

6 

2 

3 


0* 

0 

0 

8 

0 

o' 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0' 

Oi 

0| 
0 

0: 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

.4 


Average  of   ,  The  Average 

the  different    Price  of  each 

Prices  of  the    Year  In  Money 


tame  Year. 


L.    s.     d. 


0  13     5 


0   17     0 

5   12     0 
0     9     4 


of  the  present 
time*. 


L. 


Average  price,  2  1 9 


0     3     4 

ro  o   s"1 

0     1     0 

0     1     4 

0     1      6 

i  0     1      8  f 

0     2     0 

0     3     4       1 

0     9     4  J 

\ 

d. 


1  Id  0 

2  0  3 

1  16  0 
0  10  0 
0     6  0 

0  6  0 

2  8  0 

2  0  0 

3  12  0 

2  11  0 

16   16  0 

1  8  0 


Total,      35     9     3 


Years 
XII. 


1339 
1349 
1359 
1361 
1363 

1369 

1379 
1387 

1390 

1401 
1407 
1416 


1423 
1425 
1434 
1435 

14t'.9 

1440 

1444 

1445 
1447 
1448 
1449 
1451 


1453 
1455 
1457 
14.59 
1460 

1463 

1464 
1486 
1491 
1494 
1495 
1497 


Price  of  the 


yuarter  or 
wheat  each 

Year. 

L.    s.    d. 

0     9     0 

0     2     0 

1     6     8 

0     2     0 

0  15     0 

?:  s  si 

0     4     0 

0     2     0 

f  0  13     4} 

io  14     of 

CO  16     OJ 

0  16     0 

CO     4     4}? 
i>     3     4    $ 

0  16     0 

0     8     0 

0     4     0 

1     6     8 

0     5     4 

i:  s  si 

1     4     0 

CO     4     4? 
iO     4     0$ 

0     4     6 

0     8     0 

0     6     8 

0     5     0 

0     8     0 

0  5 
0  1 
0  7 
0  5 
0  8 
2 


4 
o 

8 
0 
0 


(0     2     0? 
10     1     8j 


0  6 

1  4 
0  14 
0  4 
0     3 


8 
0 
8 
0 
4 


1     0     0 


Average  of 
the  different 
Prices  of  the 

same  Year. 

Th 
Pri 
Ye* 
ne 
pre 

L. 

eAverags 
ce  of  each 
ir  in  Bio. 
7  of  the 
lent  time. 

L.    s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

-     - 

- 

1 

7    0 

-     - 

- 

0 

5    2 

•                   4» 

- 

3 

2    2 

•         - 

- 

0 

4    8 

-         - 

- 

1 

15    0 

1     2 

0 

2 

9     4 

•     - 

- 

0 

9    4 

-     - 

- 

0 

4     S 

0  14 

5 

1 

13     7 

-     - 

- 

1 

17     6 

0    3 

10 

0 

8  11 

»     • 

• 

1 

12    0 

Total.      15     9     4 


Aver,  price,   1     5     9$ 


1     3     4 


0     4     2 


0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

13 

4 

0 

10 

S 

2 

6 

8 

2 

8 

0 

0 

8 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Total,     12  15    4 


Aver,  price.    I      I     3 J 


0     1   10 


0  10    8 

0  2    4 

0  15 

0  10 

0  16 


0  10 

1  17 
1  2 
0    6 

0  5 

1  11 


4 

0 
0 


0     3     8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Total,      8    9    0 


Aver,  price.  O  14     1 


/ 


CHAP.  XI. 


TRICES  OF  WHEAT. 


Vcars 
XII. 


1499 
1504 
1521 
1551 
1553 
1554 
1555 
1556 

1557 

1558 
1559 
1560 


Price  of  the 

Quarter  of 

Wheat  each 

Year. 


Average  of 
the  different 
Prices  of  the 

same  Year. 


L.  s.    d. 


The  Average 

Price  of  each 

Year  in  Money 

of  the  present 

times. 

L.   s.     d. 
0     6     0 

0  8     6 

1  10  0 
0  8  0 
0  8  0 
0  8  0 
0  8  0 
0     8  0 

0  17     8£ 

0  8  0 
0  8  0 
0     8     0 


Total,       6     0     2$ 


0  17     8J 


Average  price,     0  10     0T^ 


Years 
XII. 


1561 
1562 

1574 

1587 
1594 
1595 
1596 

1597 

1598 
1599 
1600 
1601 


Price  of  the 

Quarter  of 

Wheat  each 

Year. 


L.    s.    d. 
0     8     0 

0  8     0 

2  16 

1  4 

3  4     0 

2  16     0 
2   13     0 

4  0     0 

5  4 
4  0 
2  16 
1  19 
1    17 


(2   16     0? 

|1     4     0$ 


C5     4     0? 
J4     0     0$ 

8 

2 

8 

1    14   10 


Average  of 
the  different 
Prices  of  the 

same  Year. 


L    s.     d. 


2     0     0 


4   12     0 
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The  Averagt 
Price  of  each 
Year  in  Mo 
ney  of  the 
present  time. 


L.  s.  d. 

0     8  0 

0     8  0 

2  0  0 

3  4  0 
2  16  0 
2  13  0 

4  0  0 

4    12  0 

2   16  8 

1    19  2 

1    17  8 

1    14  10 


Total,     28     9     4 


Average  price,     2     7     5£ 


PRICES  OF  THE  QUARTER  OF  NINE  BUSHELS  OF  THE  BEST  OR  HIGHEST   PRICED  WHEAT  AT  WIND- 
SOR MARKET,  ON  LADY-DAY  AND  MICHAELMAS,  FROM  1595  TO  1764,  BOTH  INCLUSIVE  ;  THE 


PRICE  OF  EACH  YEAR  BEING 
MARKET-DAYS. 

Wheat  per  Quarter.  | 
L.  s.  A 
,  2  0 
,  2  8 
,3  9 
.2  16 
.  1  19 
.  1  17 
.  1  14 
9 

15 

10 


THE  MEDIUM  BETWEEN  THE  HIGHEST  PRICES  OF  THOSE  TWf 


Years 

1595 

1596 

1597 

1598 

1599 

/600 

1601 

1602 

1603 

1604 

1605 

1606 

1607 

1608 

1609 


1621 

1622 

1623 

1624 

1625 

1626 

1627 

1628 

1629 

1630 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


15 
13 
16 
16 
10 


d. 

0 

0 

6 

8 

2 

8 

10 
4 
4 
8 

10 
0 
8 
8 
0 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


10 
18 
12 

8 
12 

9 
16 

8 

2 
15 


4 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 


Years 

1610 

1611 

1612 

1613 

1614 

1615 

1616 

1617 

1618 

1619 

1620 


Wheat  per  Quarter. 


1631 

1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 


L. 
I 
1 

2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


s. 

15 

18 

2 

8 

1 

18 

0 

8 

6 

15 

10 


d. 
10 
8 
4 
8 

«i 
8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

4 


26)54  0  6j 
2  1   6^ 


3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


8 
13 
18 
16 
16 
16 


0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 


16)40  0  0 


2  10  0 


Years. 

1637 

1638 

1639 

1640 

1641 

1642 

1643 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1647 

1648 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 

1654 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1659 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1663 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

1669 

1670 


Wheal  per  Quarter. 


••«•••  — 


L. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
S 
4 
4 
3 
3 
<2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 
o 


13 

17 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

13 

5 

0 

16 

13 

9 

15 

6 

13 

3 

6 

5 

6 

16 

10 

14 

17 

0 

9 

16 

16 

0 

4 


—         I 


d. 

0 
4 
10 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
4 
6 
6 
0 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
4 
s 


Wheat  per  Quarto 


Years.   L. 

1671  2 

1672 2 


1673  . 

1674  . 
1675 
1676  , 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
168  J 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1692 
1693 
1694 
1695 
1696 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 


2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 


s. 
2 

1 

6 

8 

4 

18 

2 

19 

0 

5 

6 

4 

0 

4 

6 

14 

5 

6 

10 

14 

14 

6 

7 

4 

13 

11 

0 

8 

4 

0 


d. 

0 

0 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 


60)153  1   8 
2  11   0^ 


♦  Wanting  in  rne  account.    The  vear  1646  supplied  by  ttahop  Fleetwood 
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Wheat  per  Quarter. 

Years-  L.  a,  d. 

1701  1  17  8 

1702 1  9  6 

1703 1  16  0 

1704 2  6  6 

1705 1  10  0 

1706 1  6  0 

1707 1   8  6 

1708 2  1  6 

1709 8  18  6 

1710 3  18  0 

1711  2  14  0 

1712 2  6  4 

1713 2  11  0 

1714 2  10  4 

1715 2  3  0 

1716 2  8  0 

1717  2  5  8 

1718 1  18  10 

1719 1  15  0 

1720 1  17  0 

1721  1  17  6 

1722 1  16  0 

1723 1  14  8 

1724 1  17  0 

1725  2  8  6 

1726 2  6  0 

1727 2  2  0 

1728 2  14  6 

1729 2  6  10 

1730 1  16  6 

1731  1  12  10 

1732 1  6  8 

1733 1  8  4 

1734 1  18  10 


WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 


Years. 

1735  .. 

1736  .. 
17S7  .. 

1738  .. 

1739  .. 
1740.. 

1741  .. 

1742  .. 

1743  .. 

1744  .. 

1745  .. 
1746.. 

1747  .. 

1748  ., 

1749  .. 

1750  .. 

1751  .. 

1752  .. 

1753  .. 

1754  .. 

1755  .. 

1756  .. 

1757  .. 

1758  .. 

1759  .. 

1760  .. 

1761  ., 

1762  .. 

1763  .. 
1764.. 


Wheat  per  Quarter. 


L. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 


s. 

3 

0 

18 

15 

18 

10 

6 

14 

4 

4 

7 

19 

14 

17 

17 

12 

18 

1 

4 

14 

13 

5 

0 

10 

19 

16 

10 

19 

0 

6 


d. 
0 
4 
0 
6 
6 
8 
8 
0 

10 

10 
6 
0 

10 
0 
0 
6 
6 

10 
8 
8 

10 
3 
0 
0 

10 
6 
3 
0 
9 
9 


Years 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 

1735 

1736, 

1737 

1738 

1789 

1740 


BOOK  I. 

Wheat  per  (Juartez. 

I*  8.  d. 

I    12  10 

1      6  8 

1      8  4 

1    18  10 

..*...  2     3  0 

2     0  4 

1    18  0 

1    15  6 

I    18  e 

2  10  8 


IO)18  12     8 


1   17     3} 


1741  2     5  8 

1742 I   14  0 

1743... 1     4  10 

1744 1     4  10 

1745 1     7  6 

1746 I    19  0 

1747 1    14  10 

1748 1    17  0 

1749 I    17  O 

1759       1    12  6 


64)129  13     6 


a   o   fill 


10)16   18     2 


1    18     Of 


BOOK    II. 


F    THE    NATURE, 


provides  every  mine:  tar  himself,  it  is  not  ne- 
ressary  that  any  stuck  should  be  Kntminlalcj), 
or  stored  up  before-hand,  in  order  to  carry  on 


deareun  io  supply,  bl- 

his own  industry 

his 

own  occasional  wauls. 

s  they  occur.     When 

he  is  hungry,  he  goes 

o  the  forest  to  h 

when  his  cunt  is  Horn 

ut,  he  clothes  hi 

nself 

with   the  skin  of  (he 

kills;  and  when  his  hu 

begins  to  £0  lo 

Hill, 

he  repairs  it,  is  well  as 

and  the  turf  that  arc  nearest  it. 

But  when  the  dmsio 

n  of  labour  has 

I'i'i'ih  thoroughly  introduced,  the  produce 

of  a 

upply  hut  a  very 

mo  I] 

purl  uf  his  occasional  w 

Inla.      The  far  greater 

part  of  them  arc  supplied  by  the  produce  of 

.   I.lE, 


which  hi 


e  of  the  produce,  of  bis  own.      But 

as  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  has  not  only 
lieen  compteied,  hut  sold.  A  stock  "f  poods 
of  different  kinds,  therefore,  must  be  stored 
up  somewhere, sufficient  to  maintain  him, and 
to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of 
his  work,  till  such  time  at  least  at  both  these 
rought  at 


somewhere,  cither  in  his  own  possession,  or 
in  that  of  some  other  person,  a  slock  sufficient 
to  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
mni(rinls  und  tools  of  his  work,  till  he  has  not 
only  completed,  hut  sold  his  web.  This  ac- 
cumulation must  evidently  be  previous  to  his 
•pplying  bis  industry  for  so  long  a  time  to 
audi  a  peculiar  business. 

A*  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the 
nature  of  thing*,  he  previous  to  the  dttUM 
uf  labour,  so  labour  can  be  more   and  more 


subdivided  In  proportion  only  as  stock  is  pr*- 
viously  more  and  more  accumulated.  'ITis 
rjUintUy  of  materials  which  the  same  number 

proportion  u  labour  comes  to  be  more  and 
more  subdivided  j  and  as  the  operations  ol 
each  workman  are  gradually  reduced  to  a 
greater  degree  of  simplicity,  a  variety  of  new 
mod  linos  come  to  lie  invented  Tor  facilitating 
ni.ri  Rbricxgbsg  those  operations.  As  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order 
to  give  constant  employment  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ivnrkmon,  an  equal  stock  of  provisions, 
and  a  greater  stock  of  materials  and  tools 
than  what  wotdd  have  been  necessary  in  a 
ruder  state  of  things,  must  be  accumulated 
k-lYire-band.  flut  the  number  of  workmen  in 
every  branch  of  business  generally  increases 
with  dje  division  of  labour  in  that  branch;  or 
rather  it  is  the  increase  of  their  number  which 
enables  thorn  to  class  and  subdivide  them- 
selves in  this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously 
necessary  for  carrying  on  this  great  improve- 
ment in  the  productive  powers  of  labour,  to 
that  accumulation  oatu rally  leads  to  this  im- 
provement. The  person  who  employs  his  stock 
in  maintaining  labour,  necessarily  wishes  to 
employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as 
great  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible.  He  en- 
deavours, therefore,  both  to  make  among  his 
workmen  the  most  proper  distribution  of  em- 
ployment, and  to  furnish  them  with  the  best 


which 


either 


afford 


to  purchase.  His  abilities,  in  both  these  n 
spects,  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  cl- 
ient ol"  lii*  stock,  or  to  the  number  of  people 
whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  in- 
dustry, therefore,  not  only  increases  in  every 
country  with  the  increase  of  the  stock  which 
employs  it,  but,  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
crease, the  same  quantity  of  industry  produce* 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  work. 

Such  are  in  general  the  elTects  of  the  in- 
crease of  stock  upon  industry  and  iti  produc 
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In  die  tallowing  book,  1  have  endeavoured 
Id  expLin  llie  nalure  uf  slock,  tljo  ellecis 
,,r  its  accumulation  into  capita!  of  diilcivill 
kinds,  and  the  cflects  of  i lit-  dilli-rent  employ- 
BMH  of  dime  capitals.  This  book  is  divided 
into  fire  chapter*.  In  the  first  chapter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  what  ore  tlif  diiKi-cnt 
pacta  or  brunches  into  which  the  stock,  either 
of  .in  individual,  or  of  a  great  society,  natu- 
rally divides  itself.  In  the  second,  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  l-« ]>1jiiti  llie  nature  and  operation 

ui'  the  general  stock  of  the  society.  The  stock 
which  is  accumulated  into  a  capital,  may  ei- 
ther be  employed  by  the  person  to  "hum  ii 
belongs,  or  It  may  be  lent  to  some  other  per- 
son.    In  tilt'  third  and  [iiurlli  chapters,    I  have 

it  operates  in  both  these  situations.  The  fifth 
and  last  chapter  treats  of  the  different  effects 
which  die  different  employments  or  eapiul  im- 
mediately produce  upon  the  quantity,  '     ' 


F  NATIONS. 

There  are  tivo  different    Kays 

pital  may  lie  employed  so  us  to  yield 

nun  or  profit  to  its  employer. 

first,  it  may  be  employed   in   raising. 

facturing,  or  purchasing  goods,  and  selling 

;m  again  with  a  profit.   The  capital  employed 

this  manner  yields  no  revenue  or  profit  tu 

employer,  while  it  either    remains  in   hii 

issession,  or  continues  in   the  same   shape, 

'Die  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  him   no  re- 

-     -nrlt  till   he  sells  them   for  money, 

.iiu-y  yields  him  as   little   till   it  is 

again  exchanged  for  goods.       His   capital  h 

continually  going  from  him  in  one  shape,  and 

returning  to  him  in  another  ;    and  it  is  only 

by  means  of  such  circulation,   or  successive 

changes,    that   it   can  yield    him    any   profit. 

Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  properly  I* 

called  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,   it  may  he  employed   i 
Jiriivtciulil  of  land,  in  die  purchase 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade, 
uslry,  and  of  the  annual  produce   like  tilings  as  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  with, 
and  labour.      Rote  15.  out  changing  uui.lcn;,  or  circulating  any  Fu 

her.      Such  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  pro- 
perly lie  called  filed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  different 
proportions  between  die  filed  and  circtduung 
capitals  employed  in  them. 

Tile  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  ii 
altogether  a  circulating  capital.  He  has  oc- 
casion for  no  machines  or  instruments  of  trade, 
unless  his  shop  or  warehouse  be  considered 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  mast 
artificer  or  manufacturer  must  be  fixed  in  da 
f  bis  trade.    This  part,  however 
as  sparingly  as  lie  can,  and  endeavours,  by  liis  is  very  small  in  some,  and  very  great  in  others, 
acquire  soim-tliinj,'  which  m:iy  sup-     A   master  tailor  require    nn    other    inslrutne 
of  trade  hut  a  parcel  of  needles.    Those  of 
master  shoemaker  are  a  little,  though  bu 
very  little,    more    elpcnsive.      Those   of   lit* 
weaver  rise  a  good   deal   above   those  of  the 
shoemaker.     The  far  greater  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  all  such  master   artificers,  however,  it 
circulated  either  in  die  wages  of  their  work- 
men, or  in  the  price  of  their  materials,  and 
repaid,  with  a  profit,  by  llie  price  of  the  work. 

In  odior  works  a  much  greater  filed  ci 
tal  is  required.     In  a  great  iron-work,  for 

iple,    die  furnace  for  melting  die  ore,  the 


plv  its  place  before  it  lie  consumed  altogether. 
His  revenue  is,  in  diis  case,  derived  from  '  * 
labour  only.  This  is  the  state  of  tile  jpei 
part  Df  the  labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 
But  when  he  possesses  stock  sufficienl 
maintain  him  for  months  or  years,  ho  nt 
rally  endeavours  to  derive  a  revenue  from 
greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only  so  much  for 
bis  immcili.iir  consiuiipiioii  as  may  maintain 
him  till  diis  revenue  begins  lo  come  in.  His 
whole  slock,  therefore,  is  distinguished  into 
two  parts.  That  part  which  he  experts  is  to 
afford  him  this  revenue  is  called  his  capital. 
'Hie  other  is  that  which  supplies  his  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  which  consists  cither, 
first,  in  that  portion  of  his  whole  stock  which 
•ras  originally  reserved  for  this  purpose;  or, 

M-nuidly,  in  his  revenue,  Irani  whatever  s •:•■ 

derived,  as  it  gradually  comes  in  ;  or,  thirdly, 
in  such  things  as  had  been  purchased  by  ci- 
ther of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  arc 
not  yet  entirely  consumed,  such  as  n  stock  of 
clothes,  household  furniture,  and  the  like.  In 
one  or  other,  or  all  uf  these  three  nrlii  t.s,  con- 
sists die  stock  which  men  commonly  rt 
for  their  own  immediate  rnnsumplioo 


for* 


i, ill,  , 


which  cannot  be  erected  withoii 
expense.      In  coal  works,  and  mines  of  every 
kind,  the  machinery  necessary,  both  for  dm 
ing  out  the  water,  and  fur  other  purposes, 
frequently  still  nunc  eipeniixe. 

That  part  of  die  capital  of  the  farmer  wlu. 
is  employed  in  the  instruments  of  agrirultura 
is  a  fined,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  wage* 
and  maintenance  of  bis  labouring  servant* 
a  circulating  capital.      He  makes  a  profii 
tin-  DM  b)  kvepinfl  ii  in  his  c 
ind   of  the  other  by  parting 
pric;  or  value  of  Ins  labouring  cattle  is  a  (t.j 


DIVISION    OF  STOCK- 
capital,  in  Ilia  miw  isannci  as  that  of  the  in-  ]  ner,  sometim 

that  uf  tho  labouring  servants.  The  fa 
makes  liis  profit  by  keeping  the  labouring  tnasquerndi 
cattle,  and  1 1 ^-  parting  ivi:Ji  l 1 1 l-l i  maintenance. 
Botli  the  price  and  the  maintenance  of  the  cat- 
tle which  .ire  bought  in  and  fattened,  not  for 
labour,  but  far  sale,  are  a  circulating  capital. 
The  firmer  makes  his  profit  by  parting  with 
them.  A  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cattle, 
that,  in  a  breeding  country,  is  brought  in  nei- 
ther for  labour  nor  for  sale,  but  in  order  to 
moke  a  profit  by  their  wool,  by  their 


The 

profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  main- 
tenance is  a  circulating  capital.  The  profit  is 
made  by  parting  with  it ;  an  J  it  comes  back 
with  both  its  own  profit  and  the  profit  upon 
the  whole  price  uf  the  cattle,  in  the  price  of 
the  wool,  the  milk,  and  the  increase.  The 
ivhnle  value  of  the  seed.  Loo,  is  properly  a 
fiieo"  capital.  Though  it  goes  backward*  and 
forwards  between  the  ground  and  the  gran- 
ary, it  never  changes  masters  nnd  therefore 
does  not  propetly  circulate.  The  farmer 
makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  vale,  but   by  its 

lite  general  stock  of  any  country  or  socio- 
ly  is  the  same  with  that  of  all  it*  inhabitanta 
or  members;  and,  therefore,  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  same  three  portions,  each  of 
which  has  a  distinct  function  or  office. 

The  first  is  that  portion  which  is  reserv- 
ed for  immediate  consumption,  and  of  which 


•  chatocterii 
nr  profit.  It  consists 
dollies,  hulls,  1 1 i.i I ■  t  i'.j: 
been  purchased  by   tin 


affords 

die  stock  of  food, 

re,  Sc.  which  have 


make  a  part  of  this  first  portion. 

dwelling-house  of  [be  proprietor,  < 
that  moment  to  serve  In  the  fundi, 
pilal,  or  to  atlbrd  any  revenue  to 
A  dwelling-house,  issu  ' 


o  doubt,   e 


.i-fnl  to  luin. 


the  fur- 
niture uf  funerals  by  the  day  and  by  the 
week-  Many  people  let  furnished  houses,  and 
get  a  rent,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  bouse, 
but  for  that  of  the   furit 


Inch    i: 


ved  frot 


'"gh 


ultimately  drawn  from  some 
other  source  ol  revenue.  Of  all  parts  of  the 
stock,  either  of  an  individual  or  of  a  society, 
reserved  for    immediate   euu  sump  lion,  what  is 

A  stock  of  clothes  may  last  several  years  ;  a 
stock  uf  furniture  half  a  century  or  a  century; 
but  a  stock  of  houses,  well  built  and  proper- 


fur. 

Tito  second  of  the  three  portions  into  which 
>e  general  stock  of  the  society  divides  itself, 
i  the  filed  capital ;  of  which  die  cliaractcri" 

ut  circulating  or  changing  masters.  Il 
ansists  chiefly  of  the  four  following  articles. 
First,  of  all  useful  machines  and  instnl- 
wliieh  facilitate  and  abridge 


person  who  possesses  lhi-n 


labou: 

Secondly,  of  i 

nut  only  to  the 

and  pays  that  rei 


their  necessary  bclltdlltfrs,  stables,  graiiiiri 
Ac.  These  are  very  dilferent  from  mere  ilw 
ling-houses,  They  are  a  sart  of  iiislrume 
of  trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  sa 
light. 

Thirdly,  of  the  improvements  ot  land, 
what  lias  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearii 
draining,    ii 


as  hii  clothes  and  household  furniture  are  use.  and  c 
ful  to  him,  which,   however,  make  a  part  of 
his  eipense,  mid  not  of  Ms  revenue.     If  it  is I 

w-lf  can  produce  mulling,  die  tenant  must  al- 
ways pay  the  rem  out  of  some  other  revenue,  | 
which  he  derives,  either  from  labour, 
or  land.   Though  a  house,  therefore,  r 


j   Ihe   condition 


le  same  light  as  (hose 
i  facilitate  mid  abridge 

st  al-  leulatitig  capital  can  aflnrd  a  much  greater  rc- 
HrUMj  venue  io  its  employer.  An  improved  Bum  is 
■lock,  equally  advantageous  and  more  durable  than 
yield  (any  of  those  machines,  frequently  requiring 
serve  no  oilier  repairs  than  the  most  profitable  ;ip- 
innot  I  plication  of  the  farmer's  capital  employed  in 


In  the  function  of  a  rnpii.il   to  him.   it 

yield  any  to  the  public,  nor  serve  in  the  tunc- 1  cultivating  il 

tion  of  a  capital   to  it,  and   the   revenue  of)       Fourthly,  of  the  inquired  and  useful  abi. 

■  he  whole  body  of  the  people  can   never  he  litie-  of  all  the  inhabitants  and   members  ol 

in  the  smallest  degree  increased  by  it.    Clothes  tlic  society.      The  aci|ui  " 


T  during  lib 
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In  the  following  bonk,  1  hat*  eiidcavutirnl 
TO  Exptiin  the  nature  of  stork,  tin-  dims 
of  lis  accumulation  iuto  capital  of  dillcrent 
kinds,  and  Hit  effects  uf  tin.-  .lillc.ent  cmploy- 
mtnU  of  those  capitals.  Tliis  book  [.;  divided 
into  five  chapters.  In  the  first  chapter,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  she*  what  are  the  dill'ercut 
parts  or  branches  into  which  the  stink,  eilhcr 
of  an  individual,  or  of  a  great  society,  iinni- 
rally  divides  itself.  In  the  second,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  nature  ami  operation 
of  money,  considered  as  a  particular  b> ■un'li 
of  the  general  stock  of  the  society.  The  stock 
which  is  accumulated  into  a  capital,  may  ei- 
ther he  employed  by  the  person 


son.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  I 
endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in  w 
it  operates  in  both  these  situations.  The  fifth 
and  last  chapter  treats  of  the  different  effects 
which  the  llilleient  employments  of  capital  ill 
mediately  produce  upon  the  quantity,  both  i 
national  industry,  and  of  the  annual  prodm 
nf  land  and  labour.      Note  16. 


days. 


■*  than  si 


a  few  w 


seldon 


of  de- 


riving any  revenue  trom  It  He  consumes  i 
as  sparingly  as  he  can,  ami  radcBVonn,  by  bit 
labour,  to  acquire  something  which  may  sup- 
plv  its  place  before  il  lie  .'ini-.nni.'.J  nilo^e' her. 
His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived  from  lib 
labour  only.  This  is  the  state  of  the  greatei 
part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all 


But  w 


n  for    „ 


stock    sufficient 


rally  endea 

greater  part  of  it,  reserving  only  so  much  for 
his  immediate  consumption  as  may  main ti 
him  till  this  revenue  begins  to  come  in.    1 
whole  stock,   therefore,   is  distinguished  ii 
two  parts.      That  port  which  he  expects  la 
ltflbrd  him  this  revenue  is  called  his  capital. 
The  other  is  that  winch   supplies  his  imme- 
diate consumption,  anil  which  consists  either, 
first,  in  that  portion  of  his  "hole  slock  which 
was  originally  reserved  for  this  purpose;  or, 
lecondly,  in  his  revenue,  from  whatever  sourer 
derived,  as  it  gradually  cullies  ill  ;    nr,  thirdly, 
in  such  things  as  had  been  purebred   Fiy  ei- 
ther of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  are 
not  yet  entirely  consumed,  such  as  a  stock  of 
clothes,  household  furniture,  and  the  lite.    In 
one  or  oilier,  or  all  of  tin 


There  are  tivo  different 
capital  may  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  a 
enue  or  profit  to  its  employer, 
l-'irst.  it   may  he  employed  in 
ufacturlng,  or  purchasing  goods,  and  selling 
■iciii  again  with  a  profit.  The  capital  employed 

J  employer,  while  it  either  remains  In  hi) 
possession,  or  continues  In  the  same  shape. 
The  goods  of  the  merchant  yield  him  no  re- 
venue or  profit  till  lie  sells  them  for  money, 
ind  the  money  yields  him  as  little  till  il  is 
again  exchanged  for  goods.  His  capital  is 
'*  ually  going  from  liiin  in  one  ■shape,  ana 
ing  to  him  in  another;  and  ii  is  only 
;ans  of  such  circulation,  or  successive 
changes,  that  it  can  yield  htm  any  profit. 
Sii'.-I.  capital-,  therefore,  may  very  properly  lie 
idled  circulating  capitals. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  employed  In  the  i 
irovement  uf  land,  In  the  purchase  of  ui 

like  tilings  us  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  with, 
iging  mastery  or  circulating  any  fur 
iuch  capitals,  therefore,  may  very  pro- 
perly be  called  fixed  capitals. 

Diflerent  occupations  require  very  difl'ere 
proportions  between  the  filed  and  circulating 
capitals  employed  in  then 

The  capita!  or  a  merchant,  for  example,  ii 
altogether  a  circulau* ii g  capital.  He  has  oc- 
casion  foi  no  machines  or  instruments  of  trade, 
unless  his  shop  or  warehouse  be  considered  u 
such. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  master 
artificer  or  manufacturer  must  be  fined  in  the 
insiruTii.-nts  of  his  trade.  This  part,  however 
is  very  small  in  some,  find  very  great  in  others. 
A  master  tailor  require  no  other  Instruments 
of  trade  but  a  parcel  of  needles.  Those  of  the 
master  shoemaker  are  a  little,  though  but  t 
very  little,  more  expensive.  Those  of  the 
weaver  rise  a  good  deal  above  those  uf  Uip 
shoemaker.  The  far  greater  port  of  the  capi- 
tal of"  all  such  master  artificers,  however,  il 
circulated  cither  In  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, or  in  the  price  of  their  materials,  and 
up. i  id,  »  ith  a  profit,  by  the  price  of  I  be  work. 

In  other  works  :i  much   greater  filed  enpi- 

ample,  the  furnace  for  melting  the  ore,  the 
forge,  the  slil-mill,  are  Instruments  of  trade 
which  cannot  he  elected  without  a  very  groat 
expense.  In  coal  works,  and  mines  of  evert 
kind,  the  machinery  necessary,  both  for  draw- 
ing out  the  water,  and  for  other  purposes,  It 
iieH|ueirJv  still  more  cx|>eiisivc. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which 
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iu-M   i 


itrumenis  of  husbandry;    their  maintenance  by  serve  in  the  (Vint 
11  a  circulating  capital,  in  the  same  manner  as'  titular  persons.      In  cou 
lliat  uf  the  labouring  servants.      The  farmer  |rodos  are  common,  It  i: 
makes  hi?   profit   by  keeping   llie    labouring   nuwjuenidc    dresses    foi 
cattle,  and  by  parting  with  their  mainlem 
Uudi  the  price  anil  tin  maintenance  of  tin 


The 


bill  lor  H 


I  by  pan 


ing  capital. 


i  of  cattle, 

that,  in  n  breeding  country,  is  brought  in  llci- 
ther  for  labour  nor  for  sale,  but  in  order  to 
make  n  profit  by  their  wool,  by  their  milk, 
anil  by  their  increase,  is  n  (iied  capital.  The 
profit  is  made  by  keeping  them.  Their  main- 
tenance is  a  circulating  capital.  The  profit  is 
uiaile  by  parting  with  it ;  and  it  comes  hock 
willi  both  its  own  profit  and  the  profit  upon 
llie  whole  price  of  the  callle.  in  the  price  of 
tii.-  wool,  the  milk,  and  the  increase.  The 
whole  value  of  llie  seed,  too,  is  properly  a 
t'm-.l  capita!.  Though  it  goes  backwards  and 
forwards  between  die  ground  and  the  gran, 
ary,  il  never  changes  masters  anil  tbcrefore 
docs  not  properly  circulate.  Tile  farmer 
uiakL's    liis    proJil,    not    hv  its  sale,    but    by  its 


which  has  a  distinct  function  or  office. 

The   first  is  that  portion  which  is    reserv- 
ed for  immediate  consumption,  and  nf  whicl 


night.  Uphol- 
frequently  lei  furniture  by  the  month 
or  oy  the  year.  Undertaken  let  the  fur- 
niture uf  funerals  by  the  day  and  by  the 
wo  I-  M.ir.v  people  li-i  I'luiii-lii'il  houses,  and 
get  a  rem,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  house, 
but  for  thai  of  the  furniture.  The  revenue, 
however,  which  is  derived  from  such  things, 
must  nhvays  lie  ultimately  drawn  from  some 
oilier  source  of  revenue.  Of  nil  pans  of  the 
stuck,  either  of  an  iuilivi.hi.il  or  of  a  society, 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  what  is 
laid  out  in  houses  is  most  slowly  consumed. 
A  stock  of  clothes  may  last  several  years;  a 
-..toik  uf  furniture  half  a  cenfiry  or  a  century; 
but  a  stock  uf  houses,  well  built  and  proper- 
ly taken  care  of,  may  last  many  centuries. 
Though  llie  period  of  their  total  CI 


I   stock  uf  food, 


rchascd  by  their  proper  consumers, 
uul  wuiclt  are  not  yet  entirely  consumed.  The 
wliole  stock  of  mere  dwelling-houses,  too, 
•  ub-isting -at  anyone  lime  in  the  country, 
make  a  part  of  this  first  portion.  The  stock 
that  is  laid  out  in  a  house,  if  it  is  to  be  the 
dwelling-house  of  die  propi-ictor,  ceases  from 
Ibal  moment  to  serve  in  the  function  of  a  en. 


it  it,  no  doubt,  eilremeljr  useful 
u  his  doilies  and  household  fuml 
I'ul  to  him,  which,  however,  mal 
his  eipense,  and  not  of  his  reven 
n  for  ■ 


!    disH 


,     I.:., 


•till  a 


either 


ved   for 

.'lothcs  or  household   fur 


'Die  second  or  ihc  three  portions  into  which 
i  general  stock  of  the  society  divides  itself, 
die  fined  capital ;  of  which  the  character!* 
is,  tlcit  il  affords:  a  revenue  or  profit  widi- 
t     circulating  or    changing    masters.       It 

First,  of  all  useful  machines  and  instnl- 
■nta  of  trade,  which  facilitate  and  abridge 

Secondly,  of  all  those  profitable  buildings 


only  to  the  p 


their  necessary  buildings,  stable 
&c.  These  are  very  different  froi 
ling-houses.  They  are  a  sort  o! 
of  trade,  and  may  be  considered 
light. 


If  it   fa 


tctf  can  produce  nothing,  die  teoanl 

nl.icli  hj  il.-rives,  either  from  labour, 

or  land.   Though  >  house,  therefore,  may  yield  I  any  of  those  machines,  frequently 

ii  iti  priiprietur,  and  dierehy  serve   no  other  repair,  than  the  most  profitable 


Thirdly,  of  die  improvements  ol  land,  ol 
what  has  been  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing, 
draining,  inclosing,  manuring,  and  reducing 
the  condition  most  punier  for  tillage 
ilture.  An  improved  farm  may  very 
justly  be  regarded  In  the  same  light  as  those 
useful  machines  wlii.-li  f'leihl.nc  and  abridge 
labour,  and  by  means  of  which  an  equal  dr. 
!  dilating  capital  can  afford  a  much  greater  re- 
venue to  its  employer.  An  improved  fann  i- 
intngeous  and  more  durable  than 


c  il.  l! 


t ,  plication  of  the  fan 


-iiltiva 


Of   It. 


ipital  employed  it 


Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  iibi- 
■  llitia  of  all  the  inhabitants  and  members  ol 
s  tlie  society,  'llie  acquisition  of  such  ta'cnts, 
- 1  by  the  maintenance  of  the  aeipiinr  iliiriii;;  liii 


education,  study,  or  apprenticeship,  ultra 
(OS!*  n  real  eipens",  which  is  a  capital  Hx 
and  realized,  as  ii  were,  in  his  person,  The 
talents,  as  the;  make  a  pari  of  his  fortune, 


facilito 


i   and    abridges   lab 


t  of  t 


ough  rl 
expense  with  n  profit. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  three  portions  in- 

turally  divides  itself,  is  the  circulating  eapi- 
tal,  of  whi-.li  the  charact. ri-.tic  is,  that  it  af- 
fords a  revenue  r.mlv  hy  circulating  or  chang- 
ing masters.      It  is  campoud  likewise  of  lour 

First,  of  the  money,  hy  means  of  rinofc  nil 
the  othei  three  are  circulated  mid  attributed 


Of    NATIONS. 

No  Hied  capital  can  yield  amy 
hy  means  of  a  circulating  capital  i  tie  most 
useful  machines  *nd  instrument!  of  trade  will 
produce  nothing,  without  the  circulating  capi- 
tal, which  afl'oids  die  materials  they  arc  em- 
ployed upon,  and  die  maintenance  of  die 
workmen  who  employ  them.  Lund,  however 
improved,  will  yield  no  revenue  without  adr. 
dilating  capital,  which  maintains  the  labourers 
who  cultivate  and  collect  its  produce- 
To  maintain  and  augment  the  stock  which 
may  be  reserved  for  immediate  consumption, 
is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  botn  of  tlie  iixeit 
and  circulating  capitals.  It  is  tins  stock  which 
feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges  the  people.  'Ilieir 
riches  or  poverty  depend  upon  tlie  abundant 
iporiiig  supplies  which  those  two  capitals 
the  stock  reserved  for  immediate 


Secondly,  of  the  si 


lier,  the  farmer,  Uic  com-n 

Ac.  and  from  die  sale  of  which  they  expect  to 

derive  a  profit. 

Thirdly,  of  die  materials,  whether  altoge- 
ther rude,  or  more  or  less  manufactured,  of 
clothes,  furniture,  and  building  which 
yet  made  up  into  any  of  those  three 
Imt  which  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers, 
the  manufacturers,  the  mercers,  and  drapers, 
the  timber-merchants,  the  carpenters  and 
ioincrs,  the  hrick -makers,  &c. 

Fourdily,  and  lastly,  of  the  work  which  is 
made  up  and  completed,  but  which  is  still  hi 
the  hands  of  the  merchant  and  manu  then  ire  r, 
and  not  yet  disposed  of  or  distributed  to  the 
proper  consumers;  such  as  tlie  finished  work 
which  we  frequently  find  ready  made  in  the 
shops  of  the  smith,  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
goldsmith,  lire  jeweller,  the  china-niei'elurit, 
&e.      Tlie  circulating  capital  cons' 


afford  It 

ii   great  a   part  of  tlie  circulating  capital 
ng  continually  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
ivisinns  which   to  be  placed  in  die  other  two  brunches  of  the 
general  stock    of  die  society,  it    must  in  its 
turn  require  continual  supplies  without  which 
it  would  soon  cease  to  exist.      These  supplies 
ore  principally  drawn  from  three  sources;  the 
produce  of  land,  of  mines,  and  of  lishcrics. 
Tbc^c  alliird  continual   tuppli 
and    materials,    of  which   pai 
wrought  up  into  finished  work    and  by  which 
replaced  tlie    provisions,    materials,    and 
oiitinually    withdrawn    from 


finished   * 


of  tlie 


nished  work  of  all  kinds  that  arc  ii 
of  their  respective  dealers,  and  of  the  money 
that  is  necessary  for  circulating  nil. I  disl  lil.i.K. 
ing  them  In  those  who  are  finally  to  use  or  to 

Of  these  four  parts,  three — provisions,  ma- 
terials, and  finished  work,  arc  either  annually 
or  in  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  repilurU 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed  either  in  the 
fixed  capital,  or  in  Ihe  stock  reserved  fur  Jill. 
mediate  consumption. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  de- 
ported by,  a  circulating  capital.  All  useful 
machines  and  instruments  of  trade  are  origi- 
nally derived  from  a  ciicu  hiring  cupim],  which 
furnishes  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen 
who  make  them.      The*  require,  too,  a  capi- 


tlrawn  what  is  necessary  lor  maintaining  urd 
augmenting  that  part  of  it  which  consists  in 
money.  For  though,  in  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  business,  this  part  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  necessarily  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order 
to  be  placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the 
general  stock  of  the  society,  it  must,  however, 
like  all  oilier  things,  he  wasted  and  worn  out 
at  last,  and  sometimes,  loo,  be  either  lost  or 
sent  abroad,  and  must,  therefore,  require  con- 
tinual, though  no  doubt  much  smaller,  sup- 
plies. 

Lauds,  mines,  and  fisheries,  require  all 
both  a  fixed  and  circulating  capital  to  culti- 
vate them  ;  and  their  produce  replaces,  with  a 
profit  not  only  diose  capitals,  but  all  Ihe 
others  in  the  society.  Thus  the  farmer  an  no- 
ally  replaces  to  the  manufacturer  the  provi- 
sions which  he  had  consumed,  and  the  mate- 
rials which  he  had  wrought  up  die  year  be- 
fore;  and  the  manufacturer  replaces  to  Ibe 
farmer  the  finished  work  which  he  had  wasted 
and  worn  out  in  the  same  time.      Thie  is  the 

those  two  orders  of  people,  though  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  rude  produce  of  die  one,  and 
the  manufactured  produce  of  the  other,  are 
directly  bartered  for  one  another  ;  because  H 
seldom  happens  that  the  fanner  sells  hia  corn 
and  his  cattle,  his  flat  and  his  wool,  to  the 

|ierson  of  whom  lie  chine*  to  pur. 

-loth**,  furniture. 


DIVISION    OP    STOCK. 


ran   purchase,    wherever  i 
manufactured  produce    In 
Land  even  replaces,  in  part  at  least,  the  capi- 
tals Willi  which  fisheries  and  min 
rated.      Il  is  Ihe  produce  of  land 
lue  fish  i  i-Miii  the  wsters  j  and  it  is 
nf  Lhe  surface  of  the  earth  which 
minerals  from  its  bowels.  It 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries, 
when  (heir  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  eilent  and  proper  application  of 
She  capitals  employed  aboul  them.  When  the 
.■apitais  are  equal,  and  equally  "ell  applied,  it 
is  In  proportion  to  their  natural  fertility. 

Ill  all  countries  where  there  is  n  tolerable 
iccurity,  every  man  of  common  understand  Mie- 
will  endeavour  lo  employ  whatever  stock  he 
can  command,  in  procuring  cither  present  en- 
joyment or  future  profit.  If  it  is  employed 
in  procuring  present  enjoymi 


ultlie   Fir: 


rved  for 


if  a 


employed  in  procuring  future  profit, 
procure  this  profit  eilher  by  staying  with  him, 
or  by  going  from  liiin.  In  the  one  ease  it  is 
n  lined,  in  the  other  it  is  a  circulating  rnpii.il. 
A  man  must  be  perfectly  crasv,   "'  ■ 

there  is  a  tulcraldc  security,  docs  not  employ 
ill  the  stock  which  lie  commands,  whether  it 
ha  his  own,  or  borrowed  of  oilier  people,  in 
■.irne  ono  or  other  of  those  three  ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  countries,  indeed, 
where  men  are  continually  afraid  of  tin*  vio- 
lence of  their  superiors,  Un-y  frequently  bury 
or  conceal  a  great  part  of  their  stock,  in  or- 
der to  have  it  always  at  hand  to  carry  with 
rliem  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  of  their 
iwiii!;  threatened  with  any  of  those  disaster!, 
to  which  they  i-.ni-.ii!  ii  themselves  at  all  times 
nposed.  This  is  said  to  be  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Turkey,  in  Indostan,  and,  I  believe,  in 
mml  other  governments  of  Asia.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  practice  among  our  an. 
testers  during  the  violence  of  the  feudal  go- 
vernment. Treasure- trove  was,  in  these  times, 
considered  ;u>  no  contemptible  part  uf  the  re. 
venue  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
It  consisted  in  sucli  treasure  as  was  found 
concealed  in  the  earth,  and  to  which  no  parti- 
cular person  could  prove  any  right.  This  was 
regarded,  in  those  times,  as  so  important  an 
object,  that  it  Has  nl  nays  considered  .1-.  1. limit- 
ing to  the  sovereign,  and  neither  to  the 
finder  nor  lo  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  unless 
the  right  to  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Uttei 
by  an  enpress  clause  in  bis  chaiter.  It  *m 
pur  it] inn  rh,-  ..inn-  l....iiii^  "itb  ^.ild  .mil  sil 
ver  mioes,  which,  without  a  special  clause  ir 


of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  re- 
i  itself  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pap 
rages  of  iIk  l.ili'Hi:.  n  in  it  her  l!ie  profits  of 
the  slock,  and  a  third  the  rent  of  the  land 
which  Ii  11I  been  employed  In  producing  and 
them  to  market:  that  there  are,  in. 
ne  commodities  of  which  the  price  is 
of  two  of  those  parts  only,  the  wages 
',  and  the  profits  of  stock  ;  and  a  very 
few  in  which  it  eonsisls  altogether  in  one,  the 
ivaires  of  l.ilhiur ;  but  that  1  he  price  of  every 
nmodity  necessarily  resolves  itself  into 
ie  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  those,  three  parts; 
ry  part  of  it  which  goes  neither  to  rent  nor 
wages,    being   necessarily    profit  to    some- 


slhc 


I  die  1 


tely,  i* 
iodine* 


1  regard  10 
;  the  whole 


1r.1l  produce  of  the  land  ant 
every  country,  taken  eompleily.  The  whole 
price  or  exchangeable  value  of  that  annual 
roduce  must  resolve  itself  into  die  same  three 
pans,  and  be  parcelled  oui  among  the  dim*, 
habitants  of  the  country,  either  as  die 
or  their  labour,  Ihe  profits  of  tlitir 
stock,  or  tlie  rent  of  their  land. 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  tlie  annual 
produce  of  the  laudimd  labour  of  every  coun- 
try, is  thus  divided  among,  and  constitutes  a 
revenue  10,  its  ditlcrcrii  inliabiianls  ;  yet,  as  in 
tlie  rent  of  a  private  estate,  we  distinguish  be- 
iween  tlie  gross  rent  and  the  neat  rent,  so  may 

tauts  of  u  great  country. 

Tlie  gross  rent  of  a  private  estate  compre- 
hends whatever  is   paid    by   the  farmer;  the 

lord,  after  deducting  the  eipeiise  of  manage- 
ment, of  repairs,  and  all  other  necessary 
charges;  or  what,  without  hurting  his  eslale, 
lie  can  allbrd  to  place  in  his  slock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption,  or  to  spend  upon  his 
labia,  c.piipage,  the  ornaments  of  his  house 

iimuseineriis.      His  real  weal 
linn,  not  to  In-t  gross,  but  to  I 

The  gross  revenue  of  all  tlie  inhabitant! 
of  a  great  country  comprehends  the  whole 
annual  produce  of  dieir  land  and  loliour . 
lha  neat  revenue,  what  remains  free  to  Iheni. 
after  deducting  tlie  expense  of  maintaining, 
first,  their  filed,  and,  secondly,  ibeir  circular 
111^  .-.1111..I,  ui  1. 1  mi,  «iil \  encroaching  up 


n  prupnr. 


cuts.      The! 
The  whole  el  pel 


If  can  (ilnc. 
teconsuim 

'.  couvenh 
.1  wealth,  I. 


:...  tfb.-ir  r 


B  the  fixed 

entry  be  eicluded  from  tin' 
neat  revenue  of  the  «oriety.  Neither  the  ma- 
terials  necessary  for  supporting  their   useful 

fitable  buildings,  4c.   nor  the  produce  of  the 

labour  necessary  for  fashioning  rhiisc  1 1 b : l T . ■  i" l : ■.  1  ■-. 
into  the  proper  form,  can  ever  make  any  part 
of  it.      The   price  of  that  litiour   may  indeed 

ployed   may   place  the   whole    value    uf  their 


n,|,ln,:i 


lull]  the  price  anil  the  produce  go  in  this  stuck  ; 
ihe  price  to  that  of  the  workmen,  the  produce 
to  that  of  other  people,  whose  sulisisleuee.  con- 
by  the  labour  of  those  workmen. 

The  intention  of  the  fiseil  capital   is  to  in- 
crease till'  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to 

form  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a 
farm  when'  all  the  necessary  buddings,  (V-nces, 
drains,  enmm  "  idea  lions,  &c.  are  En  tbe  most 
perfect  ;-uoil  order,  Ihe  same  number  of  la- 
bourers and  labouring  cattle  will  raise  a  much 
greater  produce,  than  In  one  of  equal  vsIl-iii 
and  equally   gond  ground,  but  uui   I'nrnishtsl 

die  same  number  of  hands,  assisted  with  the 

quantity   nf  goods   than  with  more  huperl'cei 

properly  laid  out  upon  a  hud  capital  of  any 
kind,  is  always  repaid   with  great  profit,  and 

value  than  that  of  Ihe  support  which  such  im- 
provements require.  This  support,  however, 
still  requires  :i  certain  portion  of  that  produce. 
A  certain  quai-riry  of  materials,  and  the  la- 
bour of  a  certain  number  uf  workmen,  both 
uf  which  might  have  been  immediately  e'n- 
ployed  m  augment  the  food,  clothing,  anil 
lodging,  tin;  subsistence  and  conveniencies  or 
the  society,  are  thus  diverted  to  another  em- 
ployment, highly  advantagcou-.  indued.  III!!  still 
Jilo-ivntlrom   this  one.      It  is  upon   this  ac- 


vloys  n  thousand  d   yi I 

of  his  machinery,  if  he  can  ledim 
.era*  to  five  hundred,  will  ri 
[■iiiphiy  tin-  other  five  hundred  in  purobisag 
an  additional  quantity  of  materials,  •„  hi 
wrought  up  by  an  addiiional  number  of  wor«- 
meti.  Tie  quantity  of  that  work,  therefore, 
which  his  machinery  was  useful  only  for  per- 
forming, will  naturally  be  augmented,  and 
with  it  nil  tile  advantage  and  conveniens 
which  lliu  society  u.in  derive  from   ihat   work. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed   c 

tal  in  a  great  country,   may  very   properly   I, 

compared  lo  ihat  of  repairs  in  a  private  ea'tati 

~     expense  of  repairs  may  frequently  I*  ft 

iry  for  supporting  the  produce  of  the  c 

and  consequently  both  the  gross  and  Ihe 

rent  of  the  landlord.     When   by  a  more 

uished  without  occasioning  any  diininutioi 
produce,   the  gross  rent  remains  al   least   il 

before,  and  the  neat  rent  is 
ly  augmented. 

But  though  tbe  whole  expense  of  maintain- 

cludod  from  Hie  neat  revenue  of  Ihe  -ocielv  ii 
Is  not  the  same  case-  with  tliat  of  maintaining 
the  circulating  capital.  Of  the  four  pans  U 
which  this  latter  capital  is  composed,  money, 
provisions,  materials,  and  fiui-hi-d  work,  [lie 
three  last,  it  has  already  been  observed,  arc 
regularly  withdrawn  from  it,  and  placed  ei- 
ther in  the  filed  capital  of  die  society,  or  in 


What. 


1.1'    UllV 


count  that  all  such  improve! 

on  is  in  media  n- 

ics,  as  enable  the  same  nunili 

rof  workmen  to 

perform    an     equal    quantity 

of    work    with 

cheaper  anil  simpler  machine 

y  than  Ii  el  been 

usual  before,  are  always  rega 

geous  to  every  society.      A  ci 

rtain  quantity  ot 

d  the  In 

of  workmen,  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  supporting  a  more  cniuplci  and  expensive 
machinery,  can  afterward*  lie  applied  lo  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  work  which  Ihat  or  an) 
ijther  machinery  is  useful  only  for  pel  forming. 
The  undertaker   ot  some  great   nianid'a.i.irs , 


goods  is  not  employ-id  in  maintaining  the  I 
met,  goes  all  to  the  latter,  and  makes  a  |ian  ul 
theneat  revenue  of  ihe  society.  The  mainte- 
nance of  diose  three  parts  of  the  circulating 
capital,  therefore,  withdraws  no  portion  of  tliu 

society,    besidci   what  is   necessary  for 
taining  Ihe  filed  capital. 

The  circulating  capital  of  a  society  is 
le-piit  diileruilt  from  Ihat  of  an  individual, 
That  of  an  individual  is  lulally  deluded  fn 
making  any  part  of  his  neat  revenue,  w" 
must  consist  altogether  in  his  profits, 
though  tile  circulating  capital  of  every  it 
dual  makes  a  part  of  thai  of  Ihe  socie 
wliieli  he'  lickings,  ii  is  not  upon  that  account 
totally  isoliiilcl  from  making  a  pari  likewi 
of  iheir  neat  revenue.  Though  tin 
goods  in  a  merchant's  shop  must  by  m 
he  placed  in  Ins  own  stock  reserved  for 
diale  consumption,  they  may  in  thai  i 
people,  who,  from  a  revenue  derive 
other  fundi,  may  regularly  replace  ll 
luc  to  him,  together  with  its  profits,  wilbou 
o.v.i  -soiling  any  Jim  million  either  of  his  caiM. 
tal  or  of  theirs. 

Money,  therefore,  is  die  only  pint  ol  the  cir. 


The  fixed  cajiil.il,  and  thai 
culating  capital  which  const 
Tarns  Uwy  aH'ec     ' 


tuhh.i, 


of  I  lie  society, 

FiTH,  as  those  machines  ami  instruments  of 
trade,  Ike.  require  a  certain  expense,  first  lo 
erect  them,  and  afterwards  to  support  them, 
birth   which   elpcnsca,    though   they    make 
pan  of  the  gross,  are  deductions  from  tlie  ne 
revenue  of  the  society;  so  the  stock  nf  money 

■  certain  expense,  first  to  collect  it,  an 
wards  to  support  it ;  both  which  ei 
though  they  make  u  [.art  of  the  gross, 
tile  same  manner,  deductions  from  tl 
revenue  of  the  society.  A  certain  quantity  of 
very  valuable  materials,  gold  and  silver,  and 
of  very  curious  labour,  instead  of  augmenting 
the  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption, 
thesu'    ■ 


■  I'  individuals,  is  employed 


i  supporting  ill 


ciety  has  his  subsiste 

amusements,  regularly  distributed    i 

Uieir  proper  proportion 


Secondly,  as  the  m 


:m:,]    i 


of  trade,  At,  which  compose  the  fixed  capital 
either  of  on  individual  or  of  a  society,  moke 
no  part  cidier  of  the  grass  or  of  the  neat  re- 
venue of  eilhcr;  so  money,  by  means  of  which 
the  whole  revenue  of  die  society  is  regularly 
distributed  among  all  its  different  members, 
makes  itself  no  part  of  that  revenue.  The 
great  wheel  of  circulation  is  altogether  difle- 
rent  from  the  goods  which  are  circulated  by 
means  of  it.  The  revenue  of  the  society  cun- 
sists  altogether  in  'hose  goods,  and  not  in  the 
«  heel  which  circulate-  lliem.  In  eouipuling  ei- 
ther the  gross  or  the  neat  revenue  of  any  socie- 
ty, wc  must  always,  from  the  whole  annual  cir- 
culation of  money  and  goods,  deduct  the  whole 
value  of  the  money,  of  which  not  a  single 
trthing  can  ever  make  any  part  of  either. 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  which 
can  make  this  proposition  appear  either  doubt- 
ful or  paradoxical.  When  properly  explained 
and  understood,  it  is  almost  self-evident. 

When  we  talk  of  any  particular  sum  of 
money,  we  sometimes  mean  nothing  but  the 
metal    pieces  of  which  it    is  eutnposed,    and 

uWnrc  il-Ivii -nee  to  lite  gods  which  can  lie 
had  in  exchange  fur  it,  or  to  the  power  of  pur- 
chasing which  the  possession  of  it  conveys. 
Ilius,  ■  hen  we  say  that  the  circulating  money 
of  England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen 
millions,  vreinean  only  to  en  press  I  he  amount 
jf  the  metal  pieces,  which  some  writer-  ban 
computed,  o_-  rather  have  supposed,  to  circu- 
late in  tint  country.  Hut  when  we  say  than 
man  is  word,  liliy  or  a  hundred  pounds  a- year, 

of  the  metal  pieces  which  uri  annual- 
ly paid  to  loin,  hut  the  value  of 


.hici. 


iiiuaii,  ,, 
.only   , 


ly  of  living,  or  the  quantit) 
and  quality  of  the  necessaries  and  convenien- 
cies  of  life  in  which  he  can  with  propriety  in- 
dulge himself. 

When,  by  any  particular  sum  or  money, 
we  mean  not  only  to  express  the  amount  of 
tin-  metal  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  hut 
to  include  in  its  iign  Mi  cation  some  obscure  re- 
[i  recce  In  the  f:or>:U  which  cut  he  llJid  In  ex- 
change for  them,  the  wealth  or  revenue  which 
it  i:i  this  case  ile.uiies,  is  equal  only  to  one  of 
the  two  values  which  tire  thus  intimated  some- 
whai  ambiguously  by  the  same  word,  and  to  the 
latter  mure  properly  than  10  the  former,  to  the 
money's  worth  mo  re  properly  than  lo  the  money. 

Thus,  if  a  guinea  he  the  weekly  pension  of 
■  particular  person,  he  can  in  the  course  of 
the  week  purchase  with  il  a  certain  quantity  ol 

In  j.'ri.portiim  lis  ihk  ijn.iiititv  is  great  Ol 
small,  so  are  bis  real  riches,  his  real  weekly 
revenue.  His  weekly  revenue  is  certainly  nol 
equal  lioth  iii  the  guinea  and  lo  what  can  he 

lurehnsed  with  it,  but  only  to  one  or  other  of 


properly  than  to  the  former 
nth  rather  than  to  the  guii 
If  lite  pension  of  sueh  a 


o  the  hif 


d  the  guinea's 


Jut  in  a  weekly  hill  for  a 
.urely  would   not  so  pro- 
perly   amatol    in  the    piece  of  paper,  as    in 
be  could  get  for  il      A  guinea  may  be 
idered  as  a  bill  lor  a  certain  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  convenientics  upon    all    the 
ir.iik-ieeii  in    !hc  neighhourliood      'Die  rcve- 
e  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  paid,  dues  not 
properly  consist  in  the  piece  of  gold,  as  in 

mge  it  for.  If  it  could  be  eiclianged  for 
nothing,  it  would,  like  a  hill  upon  a  haiikn.pl, 
■   .  of  no  more  value  than  the  moat    useless 

sec  of  paper. 

'1  hough  tip.-  iveckli  or  i  early  revenue  of  all 
I  he  dillerenl  i.ih.ihiumN  of  any  country,  in  tile 
er,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequeut- 

'  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of 
all  of  them  taken  together,  must  alwavs  la' 
great  or  small,  in  proportion  lo  the  qiiautity 
.mable  goods  which  they  can  all  ol 
rcha-e  wilh  iJiis  money.  The  whole 
of  all  of  them  taken  together  is  evi- 
dently not  equal  to  both  the  money  and  the 
consumable  goods,  but  only  to  one  or  olher  ol 
the  latter  more  pro- 
perly than  to  the  former. 

"Piough  we  frequently,  therefore,  express  a 
erson's  revenue  ty  the  nietnl  pieces  which  are 

f  those  pieces  regulates  the  client  of  bis 
nw  ci  of  purchasing,  or  the  value  of  the  goods 
l.icbbe    can   annually    allhrd    lo   e 

■bxc<s> 
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I]  lit  power  of  purchasing  or  consuming,  will 
nol  in  the  pieces  which  convey  it. 

regard  lo  an  individual,  it  is  still  more  so  widi 
regard  lo  a  society.  The  amount  of  the  me- 
tal pieces  wliirli  are  annually  pniil  to  in  indi- 
vidual, is  often  precisely  equal  lo  his  revenue, 
•nil  is  upon  that  account  the  shortest  and  In  >t 
expression  of  its  value.  But  the  amount  of 
the  metal  pieces  which  circulate  in  ■  society, 
can  never  be  equal  to  the  revenue  of  all  its 

the  weekly  pension  of  one  man  to-day,  may 
p»y  that  of  another  to-morrow,  and  that  of  a 
third  the  day  thereafter,  the  amount  of  the 
metal  pieces  which  annually  circulate  in  any 
country,  must  always  lie  of  much  less  value 
than  the  whole  money  pensions  aniimiilv  |>;:i.l 
with  them.  Hut  tlie  power  of  purchasing,  or 
the  goods  which  can  successively  he  bought 
with  the  whole  of  those  money  pensions,  as 
they  are  succes-ivciy  paid,  must  always  be  [ire. 
ciaely  of  the  same  value  with  those  pensions , 
as  must  likewise  be-the  revenue  of  the  differ- 
ent persons  to  whom  they  are  paid.  Thai  re- 
venue, cbcrefuic,  c.itmot  consist  in  those ruclal 
pieces,  of  which  the  amount  is  so  much  infe- 
rior to  its  value,  hut  in  the  power  of  purchas- 
ing, in  the  goods  which  can  successively  he 
bought  with  iheiil  as  they  circulate  from  hand 

Money,  therefore,  the  great  wheel  of  cir- 
culation, the  jirc-al  insiruriH'iit  of  commerce, 
tike  all  other  instruments  of  trade,  though  it 
makes  a  part,  and  a  very  valuable-  part,  of  rite 
capital,  makes  no  pact  of  the  revenue  o"  "" 
society  to  which  it  belongs;  and  though  the 
metal  pieces  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  f 
course  of  their  annua!  circulation,  distribt 
to  every  man  lhe  revenue  " hiih  | Humeri*  be- 
longs to  him,  they  make  themselves  no  pan 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  machines  and 
itrumeuts  if  trade,  &c.  which  compose 
filed  capital,  bear  this  further  resemblance 
that  part  of  the  circulating  capital  which  c 
lists  in  money  ;  that  as  every  saving  In 
expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  those  t 
chines,  which  does  not  diminish  the  uitrotl 

the  neat  revenue  of  the  society  ;  so  every  k 
ing  in  the  expense  of  collecting  and  support. 
ing  that  part  of  die  circulaiiu-  capiral  which 

»etly  the  same  kind. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  it  has  partly, 
mo,  been  explained  already,  in  what  manner 
every  savin.'  in  (he  expense  of  supporting  the 
Hied  capital  is  an  improvement  of  the  neat 
revenue  of  the  society.  The  whole  capital  of 
lhe  undertaker  of  every  work  is  necea  ". 
divided  between  his  fixed  and  his  eiieulaf  iu;: 
capital.  While  Lis  whole  capital  remains  the 
same,  the  smaller  the  one  part,  the  greutei 
mu.t  necessarily  be  the  oilier.      It  is  tii      " 


ulaling  capital  which  furnishes  the 
ml  wages  of  labour,  and  puts   industry  ii 
notion.      Every  saving,   therefore,   in  th. 
pense  of  maintaining  the  lixeil   capital,  i 
does  not  diminish   the  productive  |jovi 

istry  into  motion,  and  consequently  il 

al  produce  of  land  and  labour,  lhe  re 

nue  of  every  society, 

The  substitution  of  paper   in  the  roc 
(luhl  anil  silver  money,  replaces  a  very  elpea- 
sive  instrument  of  commerce  with  < 
less  costly,  and  sometimes  equally  c< 
Circulation  comes  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
wheel,  which  it  COStl  less  both  to 
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There  are  sever 
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money ;   hut  the 
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ating  notes 
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the 

species  whic 

11,  ami  which 

s  best  adapt? 
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the  fortune. 
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ular  banker, 
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eady  io  pay  upon  de. 
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come  to  have  the  same  currency  as  gold  a: 
silver  money,   from   die  confidence    I' 
money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  them. 

A  particular  hanker  lends  among  hit  cus- 
tomers his  own  promissory  notes,  ti 

pounds.    As  those  notes  serve  all  the  p 


s  pay  1 


n  the  i 


as  if  he  had  len 
This  interest  is  the  source  of  his  gain.  Though 
some  of  those  notes  are  continually  coming 
back   upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  (hen 

continue  to  circulate  for  months  and  years  to- 
gether. Though  he  has  generally  in  circula- 
ii"ii,  there  lore,  noles  to  lhe  client  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  twenty  thousand  pound 
in  gold  and  silver  may,  frequently,  be  a 

mauds.  l!y  this  operation,  Therefore,  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  -  " 
all  the  functions  which  a  hundred  I 
could  otherwise  have  performed.  T 
exchanges  may  he  made,  lhe  same  quantity  ol 
consumable  Roods  mav  he  circulated  and  dis- 
tribuled  lo  their  proper  consumers,  by  mean, 
of  his  promissory  noles,  to  the  value  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  as  by  a 
of  gold  and  silver  money.  Eighty  tl 
pounds  of  gold  nnd  stiver,  theieluie,  < 
this  manner  be  spared  from  lhe  circular 
the  country  -,  and  if  different  opemiioni  ol 
the  same  kind  should,   at  the  same  lime,  I 
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ers,  the  whole  circulation  may  thus  lie  con- 
ducted  with  a  fifth  part  only  of  the  gold  am 
silver  which  would  otherwise  hove  been  requi- 


sterling,  tlmt  <uin  toing  then  sufficient  fi 
circulating  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and   labour;    lei  us  suppose,   too,  tin 
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million 


_  in  their  different  coffers  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  fur  answering  occasional  de- 
mands; there  would  remain,  flierefnre,  in  iir 
eolation,  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  a  million  of  bust  not.--. 
ot  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pound)  of  pa- 
per and  money  together.  But  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country 
had  before  required  only  one  million  to  cir- 


If  they  employ    ii    in    purchasing   foreign 

first,  purchase  such  goods  as  are  likely  to  be 
by  idle  people,  who   produce  n 


(Ha  |    0 
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mediately  augmented  by  til 
banking.  One  million,  therefore,  will  he  sot 
ficient  to  circulate  it  after  them.  The  goods 
to  be  bought  and  sold  being  precisely 
as  before,  the  same  quantity  of  mone 
sufficient  for  buying  and  selling  thei 
channel  of  circulation,  if  I  may  be 
such  an  expression,  will  remain  precisely  tlie 
same  as  before, 
posed  sufficient  to  fill  thai  channel.  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  poured  into  it  beyond  Ihi- 
suin,  cannot  run  into  it,  but  musl  overflow, 
One  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pound' 
are  poured  inlo  it.  Eight  hundred  thousani 
pound*,  therefore,  must  overflow,  that  sun; 
being  over  and  above  what  can  be  employed 
in  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But  though 
this  sum  cannot  to  emplaned  at  home,  '" 
too  valuable  lo  be  allowed  to  lie  idle,  tt 
therefore,  to  sent  abroad,  in  order  10  seek  that 
profitable  employment  which  it 
home.  Bui  the  paper  cannot  go  abroad;  be- 
cause al  a  distance  from  the  banks 
it,  and  from  the  country  in  which  payment  of 
il  can  to  eiacted  by  law,  it  will  nol 
ceived  in  common  payments.  Gold 
ver,  therefore,  to  the  amount  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  will  be  MM  nlu..:irl. 
and  the  channel  of"  home  circulate 
main  filled  with  a  million  of  paper  instead  of 
a  million  of  those  metals  which  filled 
fore. 

Hut  though  so  great  a  quantity  of  gold  and 

ginc  that  it  is  scut  abroad 

■la  proprietors  make  a  pro 

nation*.      They  will  eichange  it   fur   foreign 

goods  of  some  kind  or  another,  in  ordei    ' 

supply  the  consumption  either  of  some  o 

If  the)  employ  it  in  purchasing   good* 


nothing,  o 


such  J. 


■elgn    v 


silks, 


indly,  thcy 
stock  of  materials,  tools,  and  prem- 
ium, in  order  to  maintain  and  employ  an  ad- 
litionnl  number  of  industrious  people,  who 
eproriuce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their 
iiuiiiiil  consumption. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  first  way,  it 
iromotes  prodigality,  increases  eipciise  and 
:oitsumption,  without  increasing  production, 
n  BslmbHabing  any  permanent  fund  for  suss. 
pqrtmg  thai  cipense,  and  is  in  every  respect 
hurtful  to  the  society. 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  die  second  way, 
it  promotes  industry  ;  and  though  it  increases 
the  consumption  of  the  seciety,  it  provides  a 
permanent  fund  for  supporting  that  consump- 
tion ;  die  people  who  consume  repindijeiu^, 
with  i  protil,  the  "hole  value  of  their  annual 
consumption.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  so- 
ciety, the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour,  is  increased  by  the  whole  value  which 
the  labour  of  those  workmen  adds  to  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  they  are  employed,  anil 
their  neat  revenue  by  what  remains  of  this  va- 
lue, after  deducting  what  is  necessary  fot 
--i;-|hi.|  litu;  llle  ton  I-  .uid  msliiniu-nls    of  their 

That  the  greater  pail  of  the  gold  and  silver 
which  being  forced  abroad  by  those  opera- 
tions of  banking,  is  employed  in  purchasing 
foreign  goods  fur  home  consumption,  Is,  and 
must  be,  employed  in  purchasing  those  of  tins 
second  kind,  seems  not  only  probable,  but  al- 
most  unavoidable.  Though  some  particu- 
lar men  may  sometimes  increase  llieir  cipense 
very  luu.iilerubk,  though  their  revenue  does 
not  increase  at  nil,  we  may  be  assured  thai 
no  class  or  order  of  men  ever  Joes  so;  be- 
cause, though  die  principles  of  common  pru- 
dence do  not  always  govern  die  conduct  of 
every  individual,  they  always  influence  that  of 
the  majority  of  every  class  or  order.  But  the 
revenue  of  idle  people,  considered  as  a  class 
or  order,  cannot,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
increased  by  those  operations  or  banking. 
Their  cipense  in  general,  therefore,  cannul 
to  much  increased  by  diem,  Uieugh  that  of  a 
few  individuals  among  them  may,  and  in 
re.ilily  ./■olefin i ei  is.  The  demand  of  idle 
pfopta,  (liercfo'c,  for  foreign  goods,  being  the 
same,   or  very  nearl;   ilia  same  as  VmXwsh.  ss 
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rery  small  pun  ot  the  money  which,  being 
forced  abroad  by  those  operations  nl"  banking, 
is  einplovcd  in    1 1 1 1  a-  l-  1 1  :i  ■  ■  ' 

i r  cniMiiiii'iion,  i--  likely  r.p  bt-  employed  in 

purchasing  those  for  their  u.ic.  "ITie-'  greater 
pnrt  of  u  will  naturally  lie  destined  fur  the 
employment  of  industry,  and  not  for  the  main- 
tenance of  idleness. 

When  »t  compute  tlie  quantity  of  industry 
wlucti  the  circulating  capital  (if  any  society 
Can  employ,  we  must  always  liavo  regard  to 
[hose  parts  of  it  only  which  consist  in  provi- 
lious,  materials  and  finished  work  ;  (lie  oilier, 
which  consists  in  money,  and  which  scrvc-- 
jnly  to  circulate  those  three,  innsi  always  be 
deducted.  In  order  to  put  industry  into  inn- 
lion,  three  tilings  arc  requisite  ;  materials  in 
work  Upon,  tools  to  work  "ilk  and  (lie  wages 
or  reconipelice  fnr  the  sate  (if  whitli  the  work. 
is  done.     Money  is  neither  a  material  to  work 

the  wages  of  the  workman  arc  commonly  paid 
to  him  in  money,  his  real  revenue,  like 
that  of  all  otlu 


ney,  I 


nthe 


■...,11.  , 


,    but    in    what    can  be   got    foi 

The  quantity  of  industry  which  any  capital 
tan  employ,   must  evidently   he  equal   to 
number  of  workmen  whom  it  can  supply  w 
materials,  tools,  and  a  maintenance  suiuibh 
the  nature  or  the  work.      Money  may  lie 
i|uisite  for  purchasing  i.V  niaO/rials  and    to 
of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
workmen;  but  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
the  whole  capital  can  employ,  is  certainly  uui 
equal  bodi  to  the  money  which  purchases,  ant 
to  the  materials,  tools,  and  maintenance,  whicl 
are  purchased  with  it,  iiut  only  to  one  or  otliei 

properly  titan  tu  the  former. 

When  paper  is  substituted  tu  the  loom  o 
gold  and  silver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  ma 
lerials,  tools  and  niainleiinnee.  which  I  he  ivlmh 

circulating  capital  can  supply, y  he  increased 

by  the  whole  value  of  gold  and  silver  whicl 
used  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  them.  Tht 
whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circulation 
'  e  goods  which 


eulati 


■  1  iii.1i 


dby  rr 


utofi 


nice! ic.s,  lakes  down  hi.  old  machinery,  anil 

adds  the  dillcicn.c  between  its  price  . i r I ■  i  rhiil 
of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the 
fund  from  which  he  furnishes  materials  ana 
wages  to  his  workman. 

What  is  the  proportion  which  the  circnlat- 
ing  money  of  any  country  hears  to  the  whole 
value,  of  the  annual  produce  circulated  by 
means  of  it,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. It  has  been  computed  by  different  au- 
thors at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentieth,  and 
It  a  thirtieth,  part  of  that  value.      Hut  how 


imall  soever  the  proportion  which  the  circular. 
ug   money  may  bear   to  the   whole   value  d 
the  annual   produce,  as   but   a   part,  and  fre- 
quently but  a  small   part,  of  that  produce,  is 
ever  destined   for   the  maintenance   of  iudus- 
it  always  bear  a  very   considerable 
proportion  to  that   part.     When,  ihciefore,  hj 
the  substitution   of  paper,  the  gold   and  silvei 
necessary  for  circulation   is  reduced   to,    per. 
Imps,   a   fifth   part  of  the  former  quantity,   il 
value    of  only    the   greater  part    of   tht 
r  four-fifths  he  added  to  the  funds   whit* 
destined   for    the   maintenance   of  indus- 
it    must    moke   a   very  considerable  ad- 
dition  to  the  quantity  of  that   industry,  and, 
iequetitly,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour. 

operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these 
id-lwentv  or  thirty  years,  been  Jierforni- 
Scotland,  by  the  erection  of  new  bank 
impartial  in  almost  every  coiendcrabl. 
and  even  in  some  country  villages, 
effects  of  it  have  been  precisely  those 
above  described.  The  business  of  the  country 
s  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
taper  of  those  different  banking  compaiues, 
vith  which  purchases  and  payments  of  all 
tinda  are  commonly  made.  Silver  very  «l- 
lom  appears,  except  in  the  change  of  a  iwenty 
■hilling  bank  note,  and  gold  still  scldomer. 
Hut  though  the  conduct  of  all  those  different 
companies  has  not  been  unexceptionable,  and 
las  accordingly  required  an  act  of  parliament 
o  regulate  it,  the  country,  notwithstanding, 
■  as  evidently  derived  great  benefit  from  their 
:rade.  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  trade 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  doubled  in  about  fif- 
teen years  after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks 
there;  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland  has 
in  quadrupled  since  the  first  erection 
or  the  two  public  hanks  at  Edinburgh ;  ol 
which  tlie  one,  called  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1<59.5, 
and  the  other,  called  the  Uoyal  Hank,  by  royal 
charter  in  17S7.  Whether  the  trade,  eltllei 
of  Scotland  in  general,  or  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow in  particular,  has  really  increased  111  so 
great  a  proportion,  durii.g  so  short  a  period,  1 
do  not  pretend  to  know.  If  either  of  them  ha* 
increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seems  to  he  an 
effect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  tlie  sole 
operation  of  this  cause.  That  the  trade  and 
industry  of  Scotland,  however,  have  increased 
very  considerably  during  this  period,  and  lh«* 
the  banks  have  contributed  a  good  deal  to  111  it 
increase,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  circu- 
lated in  Scotland  before  the  Union  in  1 707,  ant* 
which,  immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into 
the  bank  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  be  rccoined, 
amounted  to  £411,  117;  10:  9  sterling.  No 
account  has  been  got  of  tlie  gold  coin  j  hut  it 

of  Scotland,  that  the  value  of  the  gold  anuu 
ally  coined  somewhat  exceeded  that  of  the  til 


a  good  many  people,  too, 
iion,  who,  IV-'in  ■  ■.liili'i.  ncu  >■:' 
ri1 1 1 .-i  v m i - r i r ,  ijiil  itil  bring  t r. i -L I-  silver  inki  1 1 1 ■_- 
Bank  of  Scotland;  and  there  was  beside-, 
some  English  coin,  which  was  not  called  in. 
The  whole  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  there- 
fore, which  circulated  in  Scotland  before  the 
Union,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  It  seems  to  have  constituted 
uluiost  the  whole  circulation  of  tliat  country  j 
for  though  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  which  had  then  no  rival,  was  consi- 
derable, it  seems  to  have  mode  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole.  In  the  present  time*. 
the  whole  circulation  of  Scotland  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  two  millions,  of  which 
that  part  which  consists  in  gold  and  silver, 
riiu-T  probably,  does  not  amount  In  I:. Ufa  mil. 
lion.  But  though  the  circulating  gold  and 
silver  of  Scotland  have  suffered  so  great  a  di- 
minution during  this  period.  Its  real  riches  mill 
prosperity  do  not  appear  to  have  suiTcrcd  nv. 
Its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade,  on 
'he  contrary,  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour,  have  evidently  been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  ei- 
change.  that  is,  by  advancing  money  u[hiii  them 
before  they  are  due,  that  the  greater  part  of 
Link-  in  id  ha  nker.i  issue  their  pr 
They  deduct  always,  upon  win 


;     ,!iflei 


vm-ld 

Ico  tcl. 


Hue  the  e 
banking  c. 

pe-rliap-  been  [lie  priiiriual  cause,  both  of  the 
great  Irride  of  those  companies,  and  of  the  be- 
ne-lit  which  ilie  countri  has  received  from  it. 
Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one 
of  [ho--.-  companies,  and  borrows  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  it,  for  example,  may  repay  this 
sun]  j.icCc-inenl,  be  rueiK].  urn!  thirty  pounds 
at  a  time,   the  company  discounting  a  propor- 

li ibh- part  of  the  interest  of  [he  great  sum, 

from  the  day  on  which  each  of  loose  small 
sums  is  paid  in,  till  the  wliole  he-  in  this  man- 
ner repaid.  Ail  merchants,  therefore,  andal- 
most  all  men  of  business,  find  it  convenient  to 
keep  sue  1 1  cash  accounts  with  them,  and  are 
thereby  interested  in  promote  the  trade  of 
tbow  Companies,  by  r.iulily  receiving  their 
n  all  payments,  anrl  by  encouraging  all 


thosi 


vithw 


■any  iii 


11  shall  be.  and  1 


;,  the  legal 
come  due.      The  payment  ol  the  lull,  v 
becomes  due,   replaces  to  the  bank   thi 
uf  what  had  been  advanced,   together 
clear  profit  of  the  interest.      The  bankc 

counts,  not  gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  pro 
missory  notes,  lias  the  advantage  of  being  aide 
to  discount  to  a  greater  amount  by  the  whole 
value  of  bis  promissory  notes,  which  he  finds. 
by  experience,  arc  commonly  in  circulation. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear  gam 
ef  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  pre- 
sent is  not  very  great,  was  still  more  inconsi- 
derable when  the  two  first  banking  companies 
were  established  ;  and  those  cottYMmH  would 
hate  had  but  little  trade,  had  they  eiuilined 
dieir  business  to  the  discounting  of  bills  ofei- 
chang".  They  invented,  therefore,  another 
mvthtui  of  issuing  their  promissory  notes;  by 
granting  what  they  call  cash  accounts,  that  is, 
by  giving  credit,  tu  the  eiteut  of  a  certain  sum 
(two  or  three  thousand  pounds  for  example), 
to  any  individual  who  could  procure  two  per- 
son of  undoubted  credit  and  good  landed  es- 
Ute  to  become  surely  for  him,  that  whatever 
money  should  lie  advanced  to  him,  within  the 
imn  for  which  the  credit  hud  been  given, 
should  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together  ■  i c I ■ 
Uw  legal  interest.      Credits  of  this  kind  are,  1 


'ITie  banks,  when  their  customers 
apply  to  them  tor  money,  generally  advance  It 
to  them  in  dieir  own  promissory  notes.  These 
the  merchants  pay  awav  to  the  manufacturers 

erials  and   provisions,  the   fanners   to 
idlords  for  rent;  the  landlords  repay 


hanks,  in  order  to  balance  t 


niih   which   they  supply    them, 
again 


ho  them;  and  thin 
ness  of  the  con 
them.      Hence 


ie  great  trade  of  those 


By  means  of  those  cash  accounts,  every  mei- 
chant  can,  without  imprudence,  carry  on  a 
greater  I  cade  than  he  otherwise  could  do.  II 
there  are  two  merchants,  one  in  London  and 
die  other  in  Edinburgh,  whu  employ  equal 
nocks  in  die  same  branch  of  trade,  the  Ellin- 
burgh  merchant  can,  wiUiout  imprudence, 
carry  on  a  greater  trade,  anil  give  emplovineui 
to  a  greater  number  ol'  people,  than  the  Lon- 
don merchant.  The  London  merchant  must 
always    keep  by   him   a   considerable  sum   ol 

' e\  ,  either    in    Ins  own  collars,  or   in    those 

of  his  banker,  who  gives  liim  nil  interest  for 
it,  in  order  lo  answer  the  demands  continually 
i. lining  upon  him  for  payment  of  [he  goods 
ii  hi  eh  he  purchases  upon  credit.  Let  die  or- 
dinary jimuunt  uf  tliis  sum  be  supposed  live 
hundred  pounds ;  the  value  of  the  goods  in  his 
warehouse  must  always  be  less,  by  five  hun- 
dred pounds  than  it  would  have  been,  had  he 
Hoi  been  obliged  to  keep  audi  ■  sum  tiiieai 
ployed.      ]*ri  us  suppose  I  hat  he  generally  dis- 


of  his 


hole    s 


goods   lo  the   value  of 


k   upon 


lhand,  once  in  the  year.      By  bring  obliged 
.nini.-     keep  so  great  >  sum  unemployed,  he  must  a. 
*  yr-nr  tin-  bun  died  pound-  worth  Ie 
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is by  nil  that  In-  could 


than  lie  ink;tit  i.tli 

bate  mode  by  tlie 
wort!]  miirt  goods  -  niul  tin-  number  uf  people 
employed  iii  preparing  lii'  goods  for  the  mar- 
ket must  tic  less  l.v  nil  those  cti.at  five  hundred 

The  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  other 
hand,  keeps  no  money  unemployed  fur  an- 
ility actually  raim1  upon  him,  lie  satisfies  ihei 
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payment,  to  a  mneh  greatel 


from  hiscash  ■'. 


with  It 

iim  lairrowed    with 

;oods.      With  the  ■ 


slock,  therefore,  he 

quantity  of  goods  than  the  London  mercli 
anil  can  thereby  both  make  a  greater  ] 
himself,  and  give  constant  employment 
greater  number  of  hlilinlrious  |  h--j]jU-  who  pre. 
pure  iIim.l'  troods  for  the  market.  Hence 
great  benefit  which  the  country  has  deri 
from  this  trade. 

The  facility  of  discounting  bills  of  exchan 
it  may  be  thought,  indeed,  gives  llic  English 
merchants  aeuuniiULmey  ei]  nival  tut  to  tin.-  cash 
accounts  of  the  Scotch  mcr 
Scotch  merchants,  it  must 
can  discount  their  bills  of  ('(change  as  easily 
as  the  English  merchants;  and  have,  liesides, 
the  additional  cunvuuleiicy  of  their  cash  ac- 

Tbe  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  whict 
ran  easily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  car 
exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  o: 
which  it  supplies  the  place,  or  which  (the  com 
merce  being  supposed  the  same)  would  circu- 
late there,  if  there  was  no  paper  money.  1. 
twenty  shilling  notes,  for  example,  are  tht 
lowest   paper  money  current  in  Scotland,  tin 

late  there,  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  gold  ant 
silver  which  would  be  necessary  Kir  transact, 
ing  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty  shillings 
value  and  upwards  usually  transacted  '  " 
that  country.  Should  the  circulating 
it  any  time  exceed  that  sum,  as  the 
cnuld  neither  be  sent  abroad  nor  be  employed 
'n  the  circulation  of  the 


i  Die  bonks,  t 


changed    for   gold    and   silver.       Many    peopk 
would    immediately    pcrceiie    thai    (hey    luirl 
more  of  this    paper  than  was  necessary 
transacting  their  business  at  home;    and 
they  could  not  send  it  abroad,  they  would 
mediately  demand   payment  for    it   from  the 
hanks.       When   this    superfluous    paper 
converted  into  enltl  ulld  silver,  lliey  could  ea- 
sily find  a  use  for  it,  b 
but  they  could  find  none 
the  shape  of  paper.      Th( 
Is,  therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  t 
whole  extent  of  this  su  peril  lie  (is  paper,  r 
they  ihowed  any  difficulty  or  backwards 


lulu. 
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leeessarily  in 


and  alwve  the  expenses  whicli  are  com- 
every  branch  oflrade,  such  as  the  W- 
af  house-rent,  the  wages  of  servants, 
elcrks,  aeeiiiiutants,  Ac.  the  eipenses  peculiar 
bank  consist  chiefly  in  two  articles:  first, 
he  expense  of  keeping  at  all  times  in  its 
coders,  for  answering  the  occasional  demands 
'  '  ilders  of  its  notes,  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, of  which  it  loses  the  interest ;  and,  so. 
the  expense  of  replenishing  those 
coders  as  fast  as  tiiey  are  emptied   by  answer. 


lllgst 


"liii.'i  issues  more  pa- 


ipany  w 
ban  can  be  employed  in   me  cirri 
e  country,  and  of  which  the  excess  : 
illy  returning   upon  them    for  paj 

ought  to  increase  ilk'  quantity  <>f  gold  n. 

ver  which  they  keep  at 


O  till-    e 


..['   II,-.  i 


quantity. 


therefore,  (night  to 

ipense,    not  only 
forced  increase  ul'  iheir  b 


urning  up. 
Ttion  to  the 
company, 

I    mlii  lt-  o) 


the  iii 

less,  but  In  a  much 
glean'!  proportion. 

The  coders  of  such  a  company,  too,  though 
they  ought  to  be  filled  much  fuller,  yet  must 
empty  themselves  much  faster  thau  if  their 
busincss  was  confined  within  more  reasonable 
hounds,  and  must  require  not  only  n  more  vio- 
lent, but  a  more  constant  and  uninterrupted 
exertion  of  expense,  in  order  to  replenish  them. 
Tlie  coin,  loo,  which  is  thus  continually  drawn 
in  such  large  quantities  from  their  coders, 
cannot  be  employed  in  tlie  circulation  of  (he 
country.  It  comes  in  place  of  n  paper  which 
■er  and  above  what  can  be  employed  in 


mid  is,  therefore,  over  and  i 


mploved  in  i 

too.      Bui  a. 

be  allowed 

o   he  idle,  it 

or  another,  lie  sent  abroad. 

iat  profit abl 

eniplm  ini'ol 

tinual  exportation  of  gold  and  silwr.  |,V  t. M _ 
hancing  die  difficulty,  iuiim  necessarily  en- 
hance still  farther  the  expense  of  the  luink,  in 
finding  new  gold  anil  silver  in  order  to  re- 
plenish those  coders,  which  empty  themselves 
so  very  rapidly.  Snch  a  company,  therefore, 
must  in  proportion  lo  this  forced  increase  of 
their  business,  increase  tlie  second  arliele  o( 
their  expense  still  more  than  the  first 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  paper  of  a  par. 
titular  bank,  which  die  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try can  easily  absorb  and  employ,  amounts  ex- 
actly to  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  for 
answering  occasional  demands,  this  bank  is 
obliged  to  keep  at  all  limes  in  its  ,-otlon.  leu 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  Should 
*  dilate  fortl-loui  it. j. 


and  pound),   thr  four  thousand  pounds  which 
ire  over  atiil  above  what  the  circulation  can 

almost  as  fa^t  as  diey  are  issued.  For  an- 
swering occasional  demands,  therefore,  this 
hank  ought  to  keep  at  all  times  in  its  coffers, 
l  thousand  pounds  only,  bi      ' 
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by  drawing  a 


tiling  by 
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ill    ll 
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ation  ;  and  it  will  lose 
e  expense  of  continually  colleeliii..' 

- I  pounds  in  cold  and  silver,  ntliii 

itiimally  going  out  of  its  coffers  as 


three  journeys ;  t)ie  di 
On  interest  and  coir 
accumulated  sum.      1 

■erne  imprudence, 
mployU"        ■ 


is  they  are  brought 

Hail  every  particular  banking  company  nl- 
wavs  understood  and  attended  to  its  own  par- 
ticular interest,  the  circulation  never  could 
have  been  overstocked  with  paper  money.  But 
every  particular  banking  company  has  not  al- 
ways understood  or  attended  to  its  own  parti- 
cular interest,  and  the  circulation  has  frequent- 
ly been  overstocked  with  paper  money. 

By  issuing  too  great  a  quantity  of  paper,  of 

in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
die  Bank  of  England  was  for  manv  years  to- 
gether obliged  to  coin  gold  to  Iho  extent  of 
;ight  hundred  thousand  pounds  and 


The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out,  eill 
by  the  Bank  of  England  or  by  the  Sroi 
hanks,  ill  exchange  for  that  part  of  their  pa| 

ployed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country,  I 


i    mdlmi 


about 


fifty    thoi 

1'or  this  "real  coinage,  die  bank  {in  conse- 
quence of  the  worn  and  degraded  state  into 
which  the  gold  coin  had  fallen  a  few  years 
tgo)  was  frequently  obliged  lo  purchase  gold 
"  -"-  ■  high  price  of  four  pounds  an 


est,  and  the  best  pieces  only,  which  were 
carefully  picked  out  of  the  whole  coin,  and 
■  sent  abroad  or  melted  down.  At  home, 
vhile  they  remained  in  the  shape  of  coin, 
those  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  value  than 
'      'ight ;  but  they  were  of  mon 
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between  'wo  and   a  half  and  three  pei 
cent,  upon  the  coinage  of  so  eery  large  a  sum. 
Though  the  bank,  therefore,  paid  no  scignc 
age,  though  the  gatemmeot  was  properly 
die  expense  of  this  coinage,   Hii-  lihei-jliiy  of 
government  did  not  prevent  altogether  tl 
pense  of  the  bank. 

The  Scotch  banks,  in  consequence  of  I 
cess  of  the  same  kind,  were  all  obliged  I. 
ploy  constantly  agents  at  London  to  c 
money  for  diem,  at  an  expense  which  wi 
.loin  below  one  and  a  half  or  two  per 
Tills  money  was  sent  down  by  the  waggon 
•nd  insured  by  the  carriers  at  an  additional  ex 

shillings  on  the  hundred  pound).  Those  a 
gent*  were  not  always  able  to  replenish  tin 
coffers,  of  their  employers  so  fast  as  they  wen 
emptied.  In  this  case,  die  resource  of  thi 
banks  was,  to  draw  upon  their  correspondent: 
in  London  hills  of  exchange,  to  the  extent  o 
die  sum  which  they  wanted.  When  those 
correspondents  afterwards  drew  upon  diem 
for  the  payment  of  this  sum,   together 
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abroad  in  the  shape  of  toin,  sometin 
down  and  sent  abroad  in  the  shape  i 
and  sometimes  melted  down  and  si 

England  at  the  high   price  of  four 
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The  think  of  England,  n 
groat  annual  coinage,  founil,  to  tlicir  astonish- 
ment, thai  there  was  every  year  the  same  scai  - 
city  of  coin  as  there  had  been  the  year  before  , 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity 
of  good  ind  new  coin  which  was  every  yeui 
issued  from  the  bank,  die  state  of  the  coin, 
instead  uf  growing  better  and  tietter,  became 
every  year  worse  and  worse.  Every  year  they 
found  1 1  u-ili  Selves  under  [lie  necessity  of  coin. 
ing  Hourly  die  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they 
bad  coined  die  year  before ;  ami  from  die  con. 
tinual  rise  in  die  price  of  gold  bullion,  in 
consequence  of  the  continual  wearing  and  dip- 
ping of  the  coin,  the  expense  of  this  great  an. 
nual  coinage  became,  every  year,  greater  and 
greater.  The  Bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  by  supplying  its  own  Coffers  with 
i '']'ih  k  ilnljie.'lh  obliged  10  supply  lilt  whole 
tiii:.uloin,  iota  which  coin  is  continually  flow- 
ing from  the  c  coders  in  a  great  variety  oi 
ways.  Whatever  coin,  diereforc,  was  wanted 
to  support  this  excessive  circulation  both  ol 
Scotch  and  English  paper  money,  whatever 
vacuities  this  excessive  circulation  occasioned 
in  the  necessary  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the 
Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  supply  them. 
Hal  BoWch  hanks,  no  doubt,  paid  ail  of  i hem 
very  dearly  for  their  own  imprudence  and  in- 
attention I  but  the  Bank  of  England  paid  very 
dearly,  not  only  for  its  own  imprudence,  hoi 
for  the  mnch  greater  Imprudence  of  almost  nil 
the   Scotch  bank*. 

The  over-trading  of  some  bold   projector) 
in  both  parts  of  int  united  kingdom,   anu  th* 


WEALTH   OK  NATIONS. 

i.:  drculatini 


t.ully  r 


,11  with  propriety  advance  to 
lerchiint  or  undertaker  of  any  kind,  is  not 
icr  ill.-  whole  capital  wit)]  wliit-Fi  hi'  trades, 
even  any  considerable  part  or  dial  capital ; 
;  that  part  of  it  only  which  lie  would  inher- 
it'br  obliged  to  kiTji  by  him  uiiiTiipliPvi'ii 
I  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional 
nands.  If  the  paper  money  which  the  bank 
mlvanccs  never  exceeds  this  value,  il  ean  never 
exceed  Ihe  value  of  tin-  gold  and  silver  which 
would  necessarily  circulale  in  (he  country  if 
Nitre  was  no  paper  money;  it  run  Dent  ti- 
ffed the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  tbe 
country  can  easily  absorb  and  employ. 

When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merchant  ■ 
real  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  credi- 
tor upon  a  real  debtor,  ami  winch,  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  due,  is  really  paid  by  that  debtor  j 
it  only  advances  to  him  a  pan  of  die  value 
which  be  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  keep 
by  him  unemployed  and  in  ready  money,  for 
nands.    The  pavrnciii 


its  coders  may  be  very  large,  that 
continually  running  into  [hem  must  be  at  least 
..- . r r i ; l I L v  targe,  so  thai,  without  anv  r'.i'iju-r 
care  ur  attention,  those  t-ufftrs  arc  likely  io  t» 
always  equally  or  very  near  eqiially  full,  and 
scarce  ever  to  require  any  cMraiirdiriar;  ev 
pense  to  replenish  them.  If,  on  tb*  contrary, 
Hit-  mni  nl'  tin1  repayments  from  certain  olhil 
customers,  fall-:  luintntinlj'  very  much  short  o[ 
the  advances  which  il  makes  to  them,  it  can- 
not with  any  safety  continue  to  ileal  with  snd. 
eu.nimers,  at  least  if  they  continue  to  deal 
iviih  ii  iii  this  manner.  The  stream  which  is  in 
this  c.ise  continually  running  out  frtim  itscof- 
fers,  is  necessarily  much  larger  than  thai  which 
i- ctiiitimiiilly  running  in;  so  that,  unless  [hey 
rice  re'ileui-heil  by  some  great  and  continual 
eiTbrt  of  expense,  those  coffers  must  soon  be 
exhausted  altogether. 

The  banking  companies  of  Scotland,  ac- 
cordingly, were  for  a  long  time  very  ,.-.■„,.  I",  1 1 
In    require    frequent    and    regular    repayments 


hlll,    when  i 


all  thei 


lii-I  dill 


the  bank  the  value  of  what  it  kid  nilvaiu-eil, 
logelher  with  the  Interest,  flic  coffers  of  the 
oank,  so  far  as  its  dealings  are  confined  to 
«ich  customer:.,  resemble  a  watcr-pnnd,  from 
which,  though  a  strewn  is  t-miiitiually  rumiing 
rat,  yet  another  is  continually  running  in, 
fully  equal  to  thai   which   runs  out;  so  that, 

pond  keeps  abvavs  equally,  or  very  near  equal- 
ly full.  Little  ur  no  cipensc  ean  ever  be  ne- 
cessary fur  replenishing  the  coffers  of  such  a 
bonk. 

A  merchant,  without  over-trading,  may  Ire. 

uey,  oven  when  he  has  no  bills  to  discount 
When  a  bank,  besides  discounting  Ids  bills, 
advances  him   liLcwis 


Hint,  anil  at 


epta 


of  a  piece-meal  repaymei 

in  ftiim  Ihe  ureasiimal  s  Llc  of  his  ^-i mh i-.h  up- 
on ihe  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies 
Df  Scotland-  it  dispense:,  hilil  entirely  from 
-he  necessity  of  keeliitlp:  .ir^v  parr  nf  his  slr.nk 
by  him  unelnplnyed  and  in  ready  money  fur 
snswering  occasional  demands.      When  sneli 

swer  them  sufficiently  Irian  his  rash  account. 
The  bank,  however,  in  dealing  with  such  cus. 

.vhether,  in  the  course  of  some  shun  period 
(of  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  months,  for  ei- 
sntple),  tbe  sum  of  the  repayments  which  it 
ruiimiiuilv  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  not, 
fully  equal  tu  that  of  the  advances  which  it 
cominunly  makes  io  them.  If,  within  the 
course  or  such  short  periods,  the  sum  of  the 
repayments  from  certain  customers  is,  upon 
most  occasions,  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  ad. 


,fely  <i, 
Though  i 


with  any  person,  whatever  mlghi  be  his 
fortune  or  credit,  who  did  not  make,  what 
they  culled,  frequent  and  regular  operations 
with  them.  By  this  attention,  besides  saving 
almost  entirely  Ihe  extraordinary  expense  ol 
replenishing  their  coders,  they  gained  two  u- 
tlier  very  considerable  advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  Ihey  were  enabled 
to  make  some  tolerable  judgment  concerning 
ihe  thriving  or  declining  ci re u instances  of  theil 
dehturs,  wiihnui  being  obliged  in  look  out  fui 
evidence  besides  what  their  own 
bucks  afforded  them  ;  men  being,  fur  the  most 
part,  cither  regular  or  irregular  in  theii-  repay- 
ments, according  as  their  circumstances  are 
either  thriving  or  declining.  A  private  man 
who  lends  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  ■ 
dozen  or  a  doien  of  debtors,  may,  either  by 
himself  or  his  agents,  observe  and  inquire  both 
constantly  and  carefully  into  tbe  conduct  anil 
situation  of  each  of  them.  But  a  banking 
company,  which  lends  money  to  perhaps  five 
hundred  dilferent  people,  and  of  which  the 
attention  is  continually  occupied  by  objects  oi 
a  very  different  kind,  can  have  no  regular  in- 
formation concerning  the  conduct  and  circum- 
stances of  till?  greater  part  uf  il-  debtor-.  Iw. 
yond  what  its  own  books  afford  it.  In  in. 
quiring  frcpionl  and  regular  repayments  from 
ill  their  customers,  Ihe  hanking  companies 
if  Scotland  had   probably   mi-   advantage   in 

Secondly,  by  this   attention    Ihey    secured 
hemsolves  from  the  ]«issibility  of  issuing  nuirr 

papor  money  il vvhal  the  circulation  of  nV 

luntrycouhl  easily  alisni  li  and  cliqitoy.  «lfrn 
they  observed,  that  null  in  nnnierale  |ierii«l, 
"  lime,  the  repayment*  of  a  particular  cin. 
iter  were,  upon  most  occasions,  fully  equal 
the  advances  which  th.v  bud  made  to  liim, 
they   niig'il  be  assured  ihnt  the  paper  nmnrj 


OF  MONEY. 
which  tliL-y  ha. 

any  tune,  exceeded  the  quantity  of  gold  and  guing  from  him  in  the  sttmo  ^.Iijijjl-,  yet  the 
silver  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  j  whole  of  the  returns  is  loo  distant  from  the 
obliged  fo  keep  by  him  for  answering  occa-  whole  of  llie  outgoings,  and  ihe  sum  of  Ids 
sioual  demands;  and  llial,  consequently,  ihe  repayments  could  not  equal  the  slim  of  hi; 
paper  money,  which  they  had  circulated  by  l  advances  vviiriin  sudi  moderate  periods  of  time 
his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded  the  as  suit  Ihe  coiiveniency  of  a  bank.  Still  Its* 
c|uantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  would  have '  could  n  hank  afford  to  advance  him  any  con- 
circulated  in  the  country,  had  mere  been  no  siderablc  part  of  Ills  fixed  capital  ;  of  Ihe  ca- 
papcr  money.  The  frequency,  regularity,  jinil  pital  which  the  undertaker  of  an  iron  forge, 
amount  of  his  repayments,  would  sufficiently  Cor  example,  employ ■.  in  ending  hi*  forge  ami 
demonstrate    that   the   amount    of   (heir  ad- |  smelting-houscs,   his  work-house-,  and  tvare- 

his   capital  which   he   would   otherwise   have  &c. ;   of  the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  a 

licen  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  and  ii.lru-  tin  ploys  in  sinking  Ins   shafts,   in  erect- 

in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional  da-  tng   engines   for    drawing   out   the  water,   in 

in.irs.l-.;   thai   is,   for  the  purpose  of  keeping  mating  loads  and  waggon. ways,   &c. ;   of  tlie 

die  rwt  uf  his  capital  in  constant  employment  crqiiiu!  which   the   person  who   undertakes   lo 

]l  is  this  part  of  his  cranial  only  wliiih.  wiih-  improve  land   employs    in   clearing,   draining, 

in  moderate  periods  of  time,  is  continually  re-  inclosing,    manuring,    and    plnughing    waste 

turning  to  every  dealer  in  the  shape  "f  money,  and   uncultivated   fields;    in    building   farm, 

whether  paper  or  coin,   and  continual  I  v  fining  house,,    with   all    ihcir   necessary   appendages 

from  him  in  tlie  same  shape.     If  the  advances  uf   stables,   granaries,  &c.       The    re  turns   ol 

of  the  bank  had  commonly  exceeded  tins  pari  the   fixed    capital    are,    in    almost   all    cases, 

payments  could  not,  within  moderate  periods  pital;  and  such  expenses,  even  when  laid  out 
uf  time,  have  equalled  the  ordinary  amount  with  the  greatest  prudence  anil  judicium, 
of  its  advances.  The  stream  which,  by  means  very  seldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after 
of  his  dealings,  was  continually  running  into  '  a  period  of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too 
the  coders  of  ihe  bank,  could  not  have  been  distant  to  suit  the  convenient-}'  of  a  bank, 
^qual  to  the  stream  which,  by  means  of  ihe  Traders  and  odier  undertakers  may,  no  doubt 
la  in  e  dealings  was  continually  running  out  with  j,real  propriety,  carry  on  a  very  consider- 
'1  he  advance*  of  the  hank  paper,  by  exceed-  '  ahlopart  of  their  projects  with  borrowed  money, 
ing  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which,  bad  In  justice  lo  their  creditors,  however,  tlieit 
diere  been  no  such  advances,  he  would  have  !  own  capital  ought  in  this  case  to  be  suificieu! 
tieen  obliged  to  keep  by  him  for  answering  oc-  ■  lo  insure,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  capital  of  those 

die  whole  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  '  liable  that  diose  credilors  should  incur  any 
(die  commerce  I  icing  supposed  i  he  same}  would  loss,  even  though  the  success  of  the  project 
have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  heen  should  fall  very  much  short  of  the  expectation 
■to  paper  money;  and,  consequently,  to  ex.  of  the  projectors.  Even  with  this  precaution, 
oecd  the  quantity  which  the  circulation  of  the  loo,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  and  which 
country  could  easily  absorb  and  employ  ;  and  it  is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a 
the  excess  of  this  paper  money  would  immc- '  period  of  several  years,  ooght  not  to  he  hor- 
.liarely  have  returned  upon  the  hank,  in  or-  j  rowed  of  a  bank,  bol  ought  to  lie  borrowed 
der  lo  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver.  This  upon  bond  or  mortgage,  of  such  private  peo- 
NOOnd  advantage,  though  equally  real,  was1  pie  as  propose  tu  live  upon  die  interest  of  their 
nut,  perhaps,  so  well  understood  by  all  (he  [  money,  without  taking  the  trouble  themselves 
different  banking  companies  in  Scotland  as'  to  employ  the  capital,  and  who  are,  upon  that 
the  first  account,   willing  to  lend  that  capital  to  such 

When,  partly  by  the  coiiveniency  uf  djs-  people  of  good  credit  a  am  likely  to  keep  it 
counting  bills,  and  partly  by  that  of  cash  ac. '  for  several  years.  A  hank,  indeed,  which  lends 
counts,  die  creditohle  traders  of  any  country  its  money  without  the  expense  of  stamped  pa- 
ai  he  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  keep,    per,   or  of  attorneys'   tees  for  drawing  bonds 


ing  any  pan  of  their  slock  by  tin 
ployed,  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering 
occasional  demands,  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect no  Tardier  assistance  from  banks  and 
bankers,  who.  when  they  hove  gone  thus  far, 
cannot,  consi.iently  with  their  own  interest 
and  safely,  go  farther.  A  bank  ranvon,  con, 
sUtently  with  its  own  interest,  advance  to  a 
trader  die  whole,  or  eten  the  allatct'  p:iri 
of  die  circulating  capital  with  which  lit  nadc.s  h 


mil  mortgages,    : 

-  open  a 


accepts  of   repay. 


iot'chel 


of  Scotland,  would,  no  doubl,  I 
very  coincident  creditor  to  such  traders  and 
ii  rial.,  rs.  If:i(  such  nadirs  and  undertak- 
en, would  surely  lie  most  inconvenient  debtor, 
to  such  a  hank. 

It  is  now  more  dian  five  anil  twenty  yean 
since  the  paper  money  issued  by  Hie  dillcr- 
cni  banking  companies  of  Scotland  was  full; 
equal,  or  rather  was  somewhat  mure  than  fully 


equal,  to  what  Uie  circulalion  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ.  Those,  com- 
tallies,  therefore,  had  50  Ions  ago  given  ill 
the  assistance  to  the  traders  and  other  under- 
taken of  Scotland  which  it  is  possihle  I'lit- 
luinksand  blinkers,  co  11  sisten tly  with  their  own 
interest,  to  give.  They  had  even  done  some- 
what more.  They  hid  over-traded  a  little, 
and  hail  brought  upon  themselves  that  loss, 
oral  least  that  diminution  of  profit,  which,  in 
til  is  1  lartirular  business,  never  fails  to  attend  I  lie 
smallest  degree  of  over-trading,  Those  traders 
and  other  undertakers,  having  pit  so  much 
assistance  from  banks  and  hankers,  wished  to 
get  still  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  what- 
ever sum  might  be  wanted,  without  incurring 
any  other  expense  besides  ili.u  of  11  few  reams 
of  paper.  Thcv  complained  of  the  c  an  traded 
views  and  daslardlv  spirit  of  the  directors  of 
those  banks,  which  did  not,  they  said,  estend 
their  credits  in  proportion  to  the  tileusum  nf 
the  trade  of  the  country  ;  meaning,  no  doubt, 
by  the  extension  of  that  trade,  die  extension 
of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could 

what  they  hai  credit  to  borrow  of  private 
people  in  the  usual  way  of  bond  or  mort- 
gage. The  banks,  lliey  seem  to  have  thought, 
were  in  honour  hound  to  supply  the  defici- 
ency, and  to  provide  them  with  all  the  capi- 
tal which  diey  wanted  to  trade  with.  'Hie 
hunks,  howevtr,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
and  upon  their  refusing  to  extend  their  cre- 
dits, some  of  those  traders  had  recourse  to  an 
.■ipedient  which,  for  a  time,  served  their 
purpose,  though  at  a  much  greater  expense, 
yet  as  effectually  as  the  utmost  extension  of 
bank  credits  could  have  done.  This  expedient 
was  110  other  than  the  well  known  shift  of 
drawing  and  redrawing;  the  shift  to  which 
uul,'.'t[ulLn:e  ir.nlei'*  have  sniiU'tiuu-s  rei-iHirse, 
when  they  are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 
The  practice  of  raising  money  in  this  muniier 
had  been  long  known  iii  [■jiglaud ;  and,  dur- 

proiits  of  trade  afforded  a  great  temptation  to 
over-trading,  is  said  10  have  been  carried  on 
to  a  very  great  extent.  Prom  England  ir  iv.-is 
brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  proportion 
to  die  very  limited  commerce,  anil  10  the  very 
moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  was  sunn 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  dian  it 
ever  had  been  in  England. 

The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  is 

may,  perliaps,  be  thought  unnecessary  It 


.    But  ai 


into  the  hands  of  many  peopk 
Tien  of  business,  and  as  the  effects  of  tin! 
aractice  upon  the  banking  trade  are  not,  per- 
ups,  generally  understood,  even  by  men  ol 
justness  themselves,  I  shall  endeavour  10  ex- 
plain it  as  distinctly  as  I  can. 

The  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  es. 


Lildished  when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Eitront 

enforce  the  performance  af  their 

tracts,  and  which,  during  the  course  of  da 

(wo  last  centuries,  have  been  adopted  into  ttii 

laws  of  all  European  nations,  have  given  such 

extraordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  exchange, 

int   money   is  more  readily  advanced   upon 

em  than  upon  any  other  species   of  obliga- 

.>n  ;  especially  when  they  arc  made  payable 

ithin  so  short  a  period  as  two  or  three  months 

k-r  their  dale.      If,  when  the   bill    becomes 

■  e,  the  acceptor  does  not  pay  it  as  soon  as  it 

bankrupt.  The  bill  k  protested,  and  returns 
upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  lie  does  not  imme- 
diately pay  it,  becomes  likewise  a  bankrupt. 
If,  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents 
it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment,  it  had  passed 
through  the  hands  nf  several  other  persons, 
ha  had  successively  advanced  to  one  anotliel 
te  contents  of  it,  either  in  money  or  goods, 
id  who,  to  express  that  each  of  them  had  in 
is  turn  received  those  contents,  had  all  0/ 
icm  in  their  order  indorsed,  that  is,  written 
their  names  upon  the  back  of  the  bill  ;  each 
'  idorser  becomes  in  his  turn  liable  to  the 
wner  of  the  hill  for  those  contents,  and,  if 
e  fails  to  pay,  he  becomes  too,  from  that  mo. 
lent,  a  bankrupt.  Though  the  drawer,  ae- 
iptor,  and  indorsees  of  the  hill,  should  all  of 
icm  be  persons  of  doubtful  credit ;  yet,  still 
le  shortness  of  the  date  gives  some  security 
)  the  owner  of  the  bill.  Though  all  of  them 
tay  he  very  likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it  is 
chance  if  they  all  become  so  in  so  short  a 
crazy,  says  a  weary  tra- 


eller 


self,  1 


..ill    1 


.Vi    I    v, 


.Flight. 


iture,  therefore,  to    sleep  i 


rgh,  we  shall  sup. 
11  London,  parable 
1  reality  B  in  Lon. 


The  trader  A  in  Edi 

as,  draws  a  bill  upon 

o  months  after  date. 

n  owes  nothing  to  A 
agrees  to  accept  of  A 's  bill,  upon  condition,  that 
before  die  term  of  payment  he  shall  redraw  uj*. 
on  A  in  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum,  toge- 
ther with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  ano- 
ther bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  aflet 
date.  B  accordingly,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  two  months,  redraws  tllfa  bill  upon 
A  in  Edinburgh  ;  who,  again  before  the  expir- 
ation of  the  second  two  months,  draws  ■  se- 
cond bill  upon  U  in  London,  payable  likewise 
two  months  after  date;  anil  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  third  two  months,  B  in  London  m. 
draws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill  pay. 
able  also  two  months  after  date.  This  prac- 
tice hat  sometimes  gone  on,  not  only  for  seve- 
ral month*,  but  tat  several  years  together,  Ibr 
bill  always  returning  upon  A  in  Edinburgh 
widi  the  accumulated  interest 
of  all  the  former  bills.  The  i 
per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the 


cHdr.  11- 

dra ught.      This    commission 
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eight  per  can1 

great  deal  mo 


.e  by  this  expedient  i 
it  him  something  rn 


interest  and  commission  of  former  bills,    This 
practice  was  culled  raising  rnoney  by  circula- 

In  a  country  where  thi  ordinary  profits  of 
stock,  in  the  greater  part  ot  mercantile  projects, 
are  supposed  to  run  between  six  and  ten  per 
cent,  it  must  have  been  a  very  fortnurrie  spe- 
culation, of  which  the  mums  could  not  only 

repav  the  enormous  Expense,  .ir  irldcfa  the  ■ 

ney  was  thus  Inirrtm-ed  IVir  carrying  it  on,  but 
afford,  besides. 


projec 


Mac 


years  carried  on,  without  any  other  fund  to 
support  them  besides  what  was  raised  at  llii^ 
enormous  expense.  The  pnijivtors,  iiodonht, 
had  in  their  golden  dreams  the  must  disiin.-i 
vision  of  this  groat  profit.  Upon  their  awak- 
ening, however,  cither  nt  the  end  of  their  pro- 
jects, or  when  tliey  were  no  longer  able  to 
carry  them  on,  they  very  seldum,  I  believe, 
bail  the  good  fortune  to  find  it.* 

The  bills  which  A  in  Edinburgh  drew  upon 
B    in    London,    he    regularly    hIj-vixhMliI    [ul 

months  before  they  were  due,  wit)]  I E  tank 

Of  banker  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  bills  which 


ili.-id.Ll!."!-      It   Irupir-utk  linii;ieiitil,    llirn    A    i: 
buizh  »nnkl  enable  B  in  folnlrai  to  pay  dip  flrit 

I.      ■        ■■..■: 


■  i.l.lln  h:.li!!i!i,r  -L.ir  |«r;  !.ikt\,i;li  11-  !■.  ...;..■,!> 
till.  nil.  .11  l.-.i.l..'.F  ;,  i...:.:..  ,.r-;..l,l  I,.  Iln  or.li 
•  twrnhtienllhnnbltheiwrt-   Towardithe 

'air  »nr,  lite  i--. L-thifiiir."  I*r*-i.-n  1- . ii-i»niii:li  ..]n 

jtj<  l>t.|u.  ink  tin,.    |.,-r  rtin.     ■■■    K.1i:i!  uri-li I 

th™  Islli  it  ilfiht  niu«  frequently  hive  .iki  \  i!u  h<. 
mlum.     1  hit  truwetioo.  clierel'ure.  bring  repented  tl 


i;.p;. 


■i.  .live..-  i'h-  rir-t  I.,;;   ..I"  L-Sifi  in,;.-.   b\    .Ir.m. 
.■   .1i'-  fcn.l\ik   il    Lm':i:ui-  .1,.i  .   .'.  :i.i.iliu  lull     ,| 


.i*  ilavi  before  it  bee*....   _.. 
two  months  dale.  But  upon  B,  but  upon  khiw  thint 
person,  (',  tin  example,  la  La 

■-.  .!■■  t '.*■.. >l.i  -  '■■  (l.i-  .hi. I.  r  "'  II.  v.  h.i,  I.;..  :i  i:.  Ii.-IM:'.:.-- 

■ 
date,  ■ometlmn  ii|hiii   I...  Iii-i    rime -v.    ■ 
■ometlma  upon  HHne  founh  or  Hull  j-.-r.oii,   1}  or  !■:. 

Such  niientunu  being  repeated  at  hyvi  lb  I 

™,  aiil  brine  loaned  -ith  aeommiailnn  of  at  KMoik 

half  iniflL  upon  nwh  ■tpftiuon,  UvrtluT  willli  ll.i. 

ky»l  liitrn  .1  ,.f  h«e|»T  .,,,,..  .'.,.  r,„il iij.-ii:,.  „„. 

«■»,  hilbmamemannet  .,..'.■...,, 

I  Ii.iw  r.,.1  .1  ..i,i.'::-..i.'  j .■  'I'll   ,'i,;ln    p..-,    ,vi:l 

1'.  m.iob.  l.'-fn.  Llie  ™l,:,np  Lri.cen  Euiuhur,:,! 
...I  l.",..l,,.i.  ,r  ..„  I,  ,  ,-.  p.  „..,,,.  tl'.'i,  IJ...I  !i..  i.ri.,1  ,, 
Ih  the  fain-ping  pari  nf  thi*  mite;  out  then  n  Kspnrei! 

am,  in  laiantue  »hich  many  of  tin™  alinmm 
mild  M  Uway.  lint  It  nuv  to  pnvun. 


11  in  l.nndnti  redrew  u|H)n  A  in  Edinburgh 
lie  n i  regularly  discounted,  either  with  the 
Bank  uf  England,  or  «ith  some  other  banker 

sui-li  circiilalin",  I, ill,  was  in  Edinburgh  ad- 
vanced in  die  paper  of  the  Scotch  banks  ;  and 
in  London,  when  they  were  discounted  at  the 
Bank  of  England  in  the  paper  of  that  bank. 
Though  the  hill!,  upon  which  this  paper  had 
been  advanced  were  all  of  [hem  repaid  in  iheh 
they  became  due,  yet  the  value 
which  had  been  icily  advanced  upon  the  first 
bill    was  never  really  returned  to    the  banks 

became  due,  another  bill  was  always  drawn 
to  somewhat  a  greater  amount  than  the  bill 
which  was  soon  to  lie  paid  :  and  the  i 


itially 


lo  lie  due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  alto- 
r.r.'i  hriln-lili.nl--.  Tin/  stream  which,  by  means 
of  those  circulating  MIL-  of  exchange,  bad  MCI 
been  made  lo  run  out  from  the  coflbra  of  the 
hunks,  was  never  replaced  by  any  stream  which 

The  paper  which  was  issued  upon  those  cir- 

culiiiiiig  bills  uf  eMliaugi'  amounted,  upon 
many  occi  sions,  to  the  whole  fund  desdned 

jeel  of  agriculture,  cuiumerce,  or  manufae- 
iur,'s  ■  and  ni't  merely  in  lh.it  part  of  il  ivhLr.li, 
had  trier*  been  no  paper  money,  the  projector 
would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by  htm  un- 
employed, and  in  ready  money,  fur  answering 
occasional  demands.  The  gi  eater  part  of  this 
paper  was,  consequently,  over  and  above  the 
i  nine  of  I  he  -nhl  anil  silver  whirl  I  would  have 
circulated  in  the  country,  hail  there  been  no 
paper  money.  It  was  over  and  above,  there- 
t'.ilc,  what  the  circulation  or  the  country  could 
easily  absorb  and  employ,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count, immediately  returned  upon  the  banks, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver, 
i-.  Lir-h  thev  were  to  find  as  diey  could.  Il 
was  n  capital  which  those  projectors  had  Tcry 
artfully  conlrived  tn  draw  from  those  banks, 

rate  consent,  but  for  some  time,  perhaps,  with 
out  their  having  the  most  distant  suspicion 
that  they  had  really  advanced  it. 

When    two    people,    who    are    continually 
redrawing  upon 


it  their  bills  alws 


wilhll. 


haul,. 


immediately  discover  what  they 
are  about,  and  see  clearly  that  they  are  trad 
ing,  not  with  any  capital  of  their  own,  nut 
ivitli  the  capital  which  be  advances  lo  them. 
Hut  this  discovery  is  not  altogether  so  easy 


one  banker,  and 

draw  and  redraw 
sionilly  run  the 
jectors,  who  find 


bills  I 

rich  another,  and 
e  persons  do  not  constantly 

mod  of  a  great  circle  of  pro- 
t  for  their  interest  to.  assist 
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|i  ,i-  |n >-.■■] bit  (■; 


ii  tiiai 


ma,  i 


!,    I«!W( 


>  bill  of  exchange,  town 
bill  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upun  a  real  debt 
nr,  and  a  bill  for  which  there  was  properly  ni 
-».-ul  creditor  but  the  bank  which  discouutoi 
it,  nor  any  real  debtor  but  ihe  projector  whi 
made  iih'  of  tin.-  money.  When  :i  banker  hai 
even  made  diis  discovery,  be  might  soiilotiinc 
uiiike  it  too  late,  mid  might  find  that  he  hu 
already  discounted  die  bills  of  those  projec 
ion  to  so  great  an  extent,  that,  by  refining  I 
■liscotiot  any  more,  be  would  necessarily  mak 
them  all  bankrupts  ;  and  thus  by  ruining  idem 
might  perhaps  ruin  himself.  For  his  0*0  in 
terM  anil  safety,  therefore,  be  might  find  i 
'■      'ery  perilous  situation,  t 


BOOK  1 

y    reasonable    security,    the    whole  cap!* 
licit  was  to  be  employed   in   diose   impron 

il  distant,  such  as  the  improvements  of  land. 
To  [irnuiotc  such  improvements  was  even  said 
lie  the  chief  of  the  public-spirited  purposer 
r  which  it  vts  instituted.  By  its  libelant] 
granting  cash-accounts,  and  in  discounting 
bills  of  exchange,  it,  no  doubt,  issued  gnat 
lantities  of  its  bank  notes.  But  those  banl 
ites  being,  the  greater  part  of  then 
if  the  c 


itilil  easily  ill 


1  groan 
„■,    in  order    to  force 

these  pnijeciors  !■>■  degrees  to  have  recourse, 
cither  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods 
id"  raising  nun  icy  -  so  .is  ihat  hi-  him -el!"  might, 
as  soon  as  possible,  gut  out  of  Ihe  circle.  The 
difficulties,  acc.nliin.iy,  which  tho  Bank  o! 
England,  which  Ihe  principal  bankers  in  Lnn- 

banks  bv^aii,  after  a  certain  lime,  anil  when 
all  of  tbeni  bad  already  gone  too  far,  to  make 
about  ill  sen  iiiiiin^,  mil  only  alarmed,  but  en- 
raged, in  the  lii;;lic-i  licgl'ia1,  Ihnsc  projectors 
Their  own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and 
necessary  reserve  11  f  the  banks  was,  no  doubt, 
tile  immediate  occasion,  they  ealied  ihe  distress 
nf  the  country ;  and  this  distress  of  the  coun- 
try, they  said,  was  altogether  owing  10    Ihe  lg- 

die  banks,  which  did  mil  giro  a  sullicicinly-ii. 
Ill'ral  aid  to  Ihe  spiiit'.'d  underrakiugs  ul'  those 
who  eierted  themselves  in  order  to  beautify, 
improve,  and  enrich  the  cnuntry.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  banks,  they  seemed  to  think,  10 
lend  for  as  long  n  time,  and  to  as  great  an  ex- 
tent, as  they  might  wish  to  borrow.  Tin 
banks,  however,  by  refusing  in  this  manner  Ic 
give  more  credit  to  those  to  whom  they  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  loo  much,  took  tin 
only  method  by  which  it  was  now  possible  li 
save  cither  1ln.i1  own  credit,  r.r  ihe  |n.!ilic  crc- 
l    dit  of  the  country. 

In  the  midst  of  this  clamour  and  distress,  : 
new  bank  was  established  in  Scotland,  for  tin 
express  puijji.se  nf  telle  wng  ihe  distress  of  tin 
country.  The  design  was  generous;  but  tin 
execution  was  imprudent,  and  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  distress  which  It  meant  to  relieve, 
were  not,  perhaps,  well  understood,  lids  bank 
was  more  liberal  than  any  udier  bad 
both  in  granting  caso-accounts,  ai 
counting  hills  of  exchange.      With 


order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  ai 

est  as  they  were  issued.    Its  coffers  wen 

never  well  filled.       Thecapil.il  which   had  hem 
subscribed  to  this  bank,  a 

-i [il ions,  Pinion  1 1  led  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 

thousand    pounds,    of   which    eighty    per  ci 

only  was  paid  up.      This  sum   ought  to  I 

been  paid    ill    at   several    different   iuslalnio 

great  part  of  the  proprietors,  when  they  paid 

their  first  instalment,  opened  a  cash-aecouul 

di    the   bank;  and   the  directors,   thinking 

.■mselves  obliged  lo  Ireal    lluir  own  prop  ' 

:s  with  the  same  liberality  with  which   t 

■aled  all  other  men,  allowed  many  of  il 

harrow  upon  this  cash.aceount   what  tbej 

id  in  upon  all  ibeir  subsequent  instalments, 

Such  payments,  therefore,  only   put  it 

ad  the  moment  before  been  taken 
er.  But  had  the  coffers  of  thii 
bank  been  tilled  ever  so  well,  its  excessive  ci 
cidaiiiiii  inusi  have  emptied  them  faster  thi_. 
re  been  replenished  by  any  01I11-1 
c>[>eiliciii  but  the  1  ui nous  one  „t'  drawing  up- 
Loudon;  and  when  the  bill  became  due, 
paying  it,  together  with  interest  and  commis- 
sion, by  anm  her  draught  upon  Ihe  same  place. 
Its  coffers  having  been  filled  so  very  ill,   it  i» 


ter,   it  si 
distinction  hetwe 


a  have  made  si 


e  any 


11  real  and  circulating  bills, 
■d  all  eipially. 
his  bank  tl>  advance  upon 


ninths  after  it  began  to  do  bu- 
siness. Ihe  estates  of  the  proprietors  of  tliii 
hank  were  worth  several  millions,  and,  by 
dteir  subscription  to  the  original  bond  or  cot 
tract  of  the  bank,  were  really  pledged  for  ai 
swering  all  its  engagements.  By  means  1 
die  great  credit  which  so  great  a  pledge  m 
cessarily  gave  it,  it  was,  notwithstanding  J; 
too  liberal  conduct,  enabled  to  carry  on  buii 
ncss  for  more  than  two  years.  When  it  was 
obliged  10  slop,  ii  hail  hi  the  circulation  at 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  bank  Ik 
In  order  10  support  die  circulation  of  thru 
note.,,  which  were  continually  returning  up 
it  as  fast  as  llioy  were  issued,  it  hail  been  n 
stantly  in  the  practice  of  drawing  bilk  UI'  *x. 
change  upon  London,  of  wliich  the  mini" 
and  value  were  continually  increasing,  ■ 
when  it  stop!,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  This  bank,  there- 
fore, had,  in  little  more  than  the  course  of  two 
years,  advanced  to  dillorcnl  people  upwatt 
eight  hundred  thousand  r,-.i.  . 
cent.    L'uou  the  two  hundred  thousand  nannij 


CHA1 

which  it 
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s,  this  tire 


might  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  clear 
gain,  without  any  other  deduction  besides  the 
eipense  of  management.  But  upon  upward)  of 
sii  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  which  it  was 
con  tumidly  drawing  lulb  of  exchange  upon 
London,  it  was  paving,  in  the  way  of  interest 
and  commission,  upwards  of  eight  per  cent. , 
and  was  consoipieiiily  lusnm  more  than  three! 
per  cent,  upon  more  than  three.. fourths  of  till 

The  operations  of  this  Lank  aeem  to  have 
produced  ejects  qui  to  opposite  to  i'i"-e  ^  !ii,i> 
were  intended  by  the  particular  persons  who 
planned  and  directed  it.  They  seem  to  have 
intended  to  support  the  spirits  I  in.!,  rtaklngs, 
for  as  such  lljey  considered  ill.  in,  which  were 
at  that  time  carrying  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  draw- 
ing die  whole  banking  business  to  themselves, 
to  supplant  ul!  the  other  Scotch  hank;;,  par- 
ticularly those  established  at  Eilii]lnn-;rli, 
whose  backwardness  in  discounting  bilk  of 
eichnngc  liad  given  someoll'encc.  This  hank. 
no  doubt,  gave  some  temporary  relief  to  those 
projectors,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  th.-ir 
projects  for  about  two  years  longer  t- 1  ■  :■  ej  r  !■;■.- v 
could  otherwise  have  done.  But  it  liitii.lv 
mly  enabled  them  to  get  so  much  deeper  into 


ney  was  by  much  too 
purpose :  and  that  c< 
were  bo  ill  filled,  and 

other  eipcdient  but  tin 

ing  bills  upon    Londo 

came  due,  paying  them  by  other  draughts 

the  same  place,  with  accumulated  interest  a 

commission.      But  though  they  had  been  a 


?rs  which  original!) 
hid'  emptied  thetn- 
bc  replenished  liy  tic 


ntad   i 


they  a 


yet,  i 

a)  that 


J  of  making 
suffered  a  loss  of  c 


e   Ion 


Lave  ruined  thei 
patty,  though  perhaps  not  so  soon  as  by  the 
more  expensive  practice  of  drawing  and  re- 
drawing.   They  could  still  have  made  nothing 

by  the  interest  uf  the  paper,  which,  being  over 

r...|.i  1.1  absorb  .mil  employ,  returned  upon  them, 
iti  order  to  he  eichangcd  for  gold  and  silver, 
as  la:.!  ;is  It.ev  ksned  it  ;  :!lld  lb]  Ihe  payment 
of  which  they  were  themselves  continually  ob. 
toney.       On  the  contrary. 


the  whole 
ploying  a< 


■vpen 


debt ; 


it    fell   st 


and  into  which  no  stream  w 
ning,  but  who  proposed 
rriually  full,  by  employing 
to  go  continually 


the  heavier  both  upon  them 
creditors.  The  operations  ul"  this  hank,  there, 
lore,  instead  of  relieving,  in  reality  aggravated 
in  the  long-run  the  distress  which  those  pro- 
jectors had  brought  both  upon  themselves  and 
upon  their  country.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  for  themselves,  their  creditors, 
and  their  country,  had  the  greater  pari  of  tin  in 
been  obliged  lo  stop  two  years  sooner  than 
lliev  actually  did.  The  temporary  relief, 
however,  which  this  bank  afforded  to  those 
projectors,  proved  a  real  and  permanent  re- 
lief to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All  the  deal, 
rrs  in  circulating  hills  of  exchange,  which 
those  tidier  banks  had  become  >o  backward  In 
discounting,  had  recourse  to  this  new  bank, 
where  they  were  received  with  open  arms. 
Those  other  banks,  there!. ire,  w,re  enabled  to 
gel  very  easilyout  of  that  Fatal  circle,  I'n.in 
which  ihey  could  not  otherwise  have  disen- 
gaged themselves  without  incurring  a  consi- 
derable loss,  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  de- 
gree of  discredit. 

In  die  long-run,  therefore,  die  operations  of 
this  bank  increased  die  real  distress  of  the 
country,  wHch  it  meant  to  relieve;  and  effec- 
tually  relieved,    from   a  verv    great   distress. 

At  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  some  people,  that  how  fast  so- 
ever its  coffers  might  be  emptied,  it   might  I  duct  he  thinks  I 
uily  replenish  them,  by  raising  money  upon    The  debtors  of 


look  out  for  people  who  had 
■nd,  of  negociating  with  those  peo- 
ple, and  of  drawing  tho  proper  bond  or  assign- 
ment, moat  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  have 
been  so  much  clear  loss  upon  the  balance  of 
their  accounts.  The  projeel  of  replenish  in;. 
Ilieir  toilers  in  this  manner  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  roan  who  had  a  water-pond  from 


lets 


order 


■ring  v 


to  replenish  it 

But  diough  this  operation  had  proved  nol 
only  practicable,  but  profitable  to  tile  bank, 
as  a  mercantile  company  ;  yet  die  country 
could  have  derived  no  benefit  from  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  have  suffered  a  very  con- 
sitlei-ahlc  hiss  by  it.  This  operation  could  not 
augment,  in  the  smallest  degree,  die  quantity 
of  money  to  be  lent.  It  could  only  have  e. 
reeled  diis  bank  into  0  sort  of  general  luan 
office  for  the  whole  country.  Those  who 
wanted  to  borrow  must  have  applied  to  this 
bank,  instead  of  applying  to  the  private  per- 


l.:mk  v.  oi.-li  lei-,.-  ii-.oi"  v,  pel  1 1. 1 li--  lo  live  hun- 
dred different  people,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
its  directors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not 
likely  to  be   more  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
its  debtors  than  a  private  person  who  lends 
out  his  money  among  a  few  people  whom  he 
knows,   and  in  whose  sober  and  frugal  con. 
as  good  reason  to  confide, 
i  a  liank  as  Unit  whose  con- 
giving  some   account  of 
aery,   the  greater  part  of  them,  to  hi 


pri-jcc 


,    the 
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drapers  of  circulating  hills  of  clchangc,   who 

deriving*,  ivliii.li.  wilh  all  the  assistance  that 
cu-ild  be  given  them,  Ihey  would  pmhabli 
never  be  able  to  complete,  and  which,  if  they 
should  be  completed,   would  never  repay  the 

ler  aitbrd  n  fund  capable  of  maintaining  a 
quantity  of  labour  equal  to  thai  which  had 
been  employed  about  them.  The  sober  and 
frugal  debtors  of  private  persons,  on  the  con. 
nary,  would  lie  more  Ukely  to  employ  tin 


which 

were  proportioned  to  their  capitals  mid  which, 
though  they  might  have  less  of  the  grand  and 
the  marvellous,  would  have  more  of  the  solid 
and  the  profitable,  which  would  repay  with  a 
large  prufil  whatever  hud  been  laid  out  upon 
them,  and  which  would  thus  afford  a  fund 
capable  of  maintaining  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  than  that  which  had  been  cm- 
ployed  about  them.  The  success  of  this  ope- 
ration, therefore,  without  increasing  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  capital  of  the  country, 
woultl  only  have  transferred  a  great  part  of 
it  from  prudent  and  profitable  to  imprudent 
■ad  iiii,.'vi-lilV.'ll.-  HiLulei-takings. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland,  languished 
for  want  of  money  to  employ  it,  was  the  opi- 
nion of  the  famous  Mr  Law.  i)y  fill  Jill  I 
ing  a  bank  of  a  particular  kind,  which  he 
seems  to  have  imagined  might  issue  paper  to 
the  amount  of  the  whole  value  of  all  the  lauds 
in  the  country,  he  proposed  to  remedy  this 
want  of  money.  The  parliament  of  Sent  I  I  nd, 
wheft  he  lirsl  proposed  hi-  project,  did  nol 
think  proper  lo  adopt  it  It  was  afterwards 
adopted,  with  tome  variations,  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  at  that  time  regent  of  France. 
The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  multiplying    p;i- 

Ibumlation  of  what  is  called  the  Mi-sis.  ippi 
scheme,  the  must  extravagant  project,  both  of 
banking  and  stock -jobbing,  that  perh.ips  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  different  operations  of 
lids  scheme  are  explained  so  fully,  so  clearly, 
and  with  10  much  order  and  distinctness,  by 
Mr  Dt>  Verney,  in  his  Eiamination  of  the 
Political  lieflections  upon  commerce  and  fi- 
nances of  Mr  Du  Tot,  (hat  I  shall  not  give 
any  account  of  them.  The  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr 
Law  himself,  in  a  discourse  concerning  mo- 
ney and  trade,  which  he  published  in  Scot- 
laud  when  tie  tirst  proposed  hi-,  project.  The 
splendid  but  vish.iiary  ideas  «  liicli  are  set  forth 
in  ihut  and  some  other  works  upon  the  same 
principles,  still  continue  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  many  people,  ami  have,  perhaps,  in 
part,  contributed  to  that  excess  of  b.uikin^, 
ihich  has  of  late  been  complained  of,  botit  in 
Scotland  and  in  jiber  places. 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank 
ut  circulation  in  Eurupe.    [twos  inc,ir|ior.iieil, 


X. TH.NR.  at: 

charter  under  the  great  seal,  dated  the 
July  1694,  It  at  that  time  advanced 
vermnent  the  rum  of  L.  1,200,000  for 
nuity  of  L.  100,000,  or  for  L.96.00O 
interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cet 
L.4,000  a. year  for  the  expense  of  tr 
llietit.  Tile  credit  of  the  new  govei 
established  by  the  Revolution,  we  m 


o  high  ai 


Is  nl.Jj;;...i 


allowed  to  en- 
large its  capital  stock,  by  an  ingruftment  <.( 
L.  1,001,171  :  K>s.  its  whole  capital  slock. 
therefare,amoiiatedalthittii»t(tI«i^9WIl17! 
10s.  This  ingraftmeut  is  said  to  have  been 
for  tli e  support  of  public  credit  In  I69ti, 
tallies  had  been  nt  forty,  and  fifty,  and  duty 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  twenty 
per  cent.  *  During  die  great  re-coinage  oi 
the  silver,  which  was  going  on  at  this  tinio, 
the  bank  had  thought  proper  to  discontinue 
Ute  payment  of  its  uutes,  which  necessarily 
occasioned  their  discredit. 

In  pursuance  of  the  7th  Anne,   c.  7,  the 
bank  advanced  and  paid   into  the  exchequer 

or  L.  1,600,000,  which  it  had  advanced  upon 
its  origiual  annuity  of  I..96,0QO  interest,  and 
L.4,000  for  expense  of  management.  In 
1708,  therefore,  die  credit  of  government  was 
as  good  ai  tliat  of  private  persons,  since  it  could 


legal  and  market 
suance  of  the  si 
exchequer  bills  U 
17s.  1  OR  at  six 


,   the  c, 


In  p 


act,  the  bank  cancelled 
jnt  of  L.  1,77.5,027 

to  lake  in  subscrip- 
tions for  doubling  it?  capital.  In  170S, 
therefore,  the  capital  of  the  batik  amounted  to 
L.4,40i!,S43;  and  it  had  advanced  to  Govern- 
ment the  sum  of  L.3,375,027  !  17t  lOi. 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1 709,'  there 
was  paid   in,  and  made  stock,  L. 656,204  j   I 
'  by  another  often  per  cent  in  1710, 


31,446 1 


In  i 


lis, -que 


two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank 
ed  to  L.5,559,995  :  14  :  B. 

In  pursuance  of  the  3d  George  I.  e.  8,  the 
bank  delivered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer 
bilk  to  be  cancelled.  It  had  at  this  nine,  there. 
fore,  advanced  to  government  L5,S75,0S7 :  IT 
lOd.  In  pursuance  of  the  8di  George  I.  c.  81, 
the  bank  purchased  of  the  South-sea  company, 
stock  to  the  amount  of  L.  4,000,000 ;  and  in 
1723,  in  consequence  of  the  subscriptioni 
which  It  had  taken  in  for  enabling  it  to  make 
this  purchase,  its  capital  stock  was  increased 
by  L.3,400,000.  At  this  time,  therefore,  lb* 
bank  had  advanced  to  the  public  U9,375,0tf7 
17a.  lOjd-i  and  its  capital  stock  amounted 
ouly  to  L.8,959,999  :  14  t  S.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  sum  which  the  bank  Ileal 


reived  interest,  began  first 
tal  stock,  or  the  sum  for  wnicii  it  paid  a  om- 
aend  to  the  proprietors  of  bank  sioek  ;  or,  in 
other -.voids,  Mint  llio  tutiik  begun  to  have  an 
undivided  capital,  over  and  above  its  divided 
one.  It  tins  continued  to  have  an  undivided 
capital  of  the  same  kind  ever  since.  In  1746, 
Ihc  bant  had,  upon  diflcrcut  occasions,  ad- 
vanced to  the  public  L.  ]  l,i;SG,8O0,  ami  iis  di- 
vided capital  bad  been  raised  by  diU'cre-nt  cull-. 
utd  subscriptions  lo  L.  10,780,000.  The  state 
of  those  two  sums  bis  continued  to  be  the  same 
ever  since.  In  pursuance  of  the  4th  nt'Ucor.-c 
III.  c-  25,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay  to  govcnV- 
mentfor  tlic  renewal  of  its  charter  L.I  10,000, 
without  interest  or  re-payment.  This  sum, 
tlierefore  did  not  increase  either  of  those  two 
other  sums. 

The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  Ihc  variations  in  the  talc  of  the  interest 
which  it  has,  alilillerciit  times,  received  ("or  the 
money  it  had  advanced  to  die  public,  oi  well 
as  according  to  oilier  circumstances.  This 
rale  of  interest  has  gradually  been  reduced 
from  eight  to  three  per  cent.  For  MM  retta 
past,  the  bank  dividend  has  been  at  five  and  a- 
liulf  per  cent. 

Tin'  stability  of  the  bank  of  England  is 
■qual  to  dial  of  the  Kridsh  go* 
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bo  long  as  it  remaii 
duces  nothing,  cither 
The  judicious  opera: 


0  tools  1 


ivith;  a 


triced  1. 


Nubile  I 


before  its  creditors  can  sustain  any  loss.  No 
other  banking  company  in  England  can  be 
established   by  act  of  parliament,   or  can  con 

only  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  en- 
gine of  state.  It  receives  and  pays  die  great- 
creditor,  of  the  public;   it  circulates  exchequer 

nual  amount  of  die  land  anil  malt  taxes,  which 
are  frequently  mil  paid  up  till  some  years  there- 
after. Jo  ihi  ,e  ilillcrcut  operations,  Irs  dutv 
to  die  public  may  sometimes  have  obliged  it, 
without  any  fault  of  iis  directors,  to  overstock 
(he  circulation  with  paper  money.  It  tike- 
wise  djscounls  merchants'  bills,  and  has,  upon 
several  different  occasions,  supported  |fai  credit 
(if  the  principal  houses,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland.  Upon  one 
occasion,  in  1763,  it  is  said  lo  have  advan- 
ced for  this  purpose,  in  one  week,  about 
L.t,G0O,OOO,ikgreat  partofitin  bullion.  I  do 
not,  however,  pretend  to  warrant  either  the 
greatness  of  Lhe  sum,  or  the  shortness  of  the 

pony  has  been  reduced  to  die  necessity  of  pay- 
ing in  sixpences, 

It  is  not  by  augmenting  the  capital  of  the 
country,  hut  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of 
that  capital  active  and  productive  than  would 
otherwise  be  so.  thai  lhe  iiuki  judicious  opera- 
tions it(  bankine;  c.iri  incriia-ii  lhe  industry  uf 
the  country.  Thai  part  ol  his  capital  which 
i  dealer  is  uhlijed  to  keep  by  bfad  unemploy- 


which  produces  sonmliiu^  bud;  m  himself  and 
to  bis  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money 
which  circulates  in  any  country,  and  by  means 
of  which,  lhe  produce  of  its  land  and  la- 
bour is  annually  circulated  and  distributed 
io  ill-.-  i'?.i|.-.  i  consumers.  I-.  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  die  ready  money  uf  the  dealer,  all  dead 
stock.  It  ts  n  very  valuable  part  of  the  capi- 
tal  of  the  country,  which  produces  nolhing  to 
die  country.  The  judicious  opcradons  or 
baiiLinjr,  by  su[)sii:ii!iiLL;  paper  ill  the  room  ol 
a  great  part  of  diis  gold  anil  silver,  enable  the 
country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this  dead 
Mock  ml(>  uctive  mid  productive  slock;  into 
.'i  produces  something  lo  lhe  coun- 
try. The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  country  may  very  properly  I* 
I  Ugtranftr,  nhieh,  while  it  circu. 
lates  and  carries  tu  market  all  the  grass  and 
corn  of  tin.1  coitnrrv,  produces  itself  not  a  sin- 
gle pile  of  either.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking.  In  ■■r.ii  i  ..  .■.  ir  i  1 1.  iv  be  allowed 
so  violent  o  metaphor,  a  sort  of  waggon-way 
through  the  air,  enable  the  country  tn  convert, 
as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  irs  highways  into 
good  pastures,  and  curn  fields,  and  thereby  to 
increase,  very  considerably,  lhe  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce 
and  industry  of  die  country,  however,  il  must 
be  acknowledged,  though  Ihcy  may  be  some- 
what augmented,  caiuiol  be  altogether  so  se- 
cure, when  diey  are  dms,  as  it  were,  suspend- 
ed upon  the  Dejdnlian  wings  of  pt 


i    the   solid 


of  gold  and  silver.  Over  a: 
lbs  accidents  to  which  they  arc  exposed  from 
the  unskilfulncss  of  the  conductors  of  this  pa- 
per money,  they  are  liable  to  several  others, 
from  which  no  prudence  or  skill  uf  those  con- 
ductors can  guard  them. 

Ad  unsuccessful  war,  for  example,  in  which 
the  enemy  got  possession  of  the  capital,  and 
consequently  of  that  treasure  which  supported 
the  credit  of  the  paper  money,  would  occasion 
a  much  greater  confusion  in  a  country  wher» 
die  whole  circulation  was  carried  on  by  paper, 
than  in  one  where  the  greater  part  ri  it  wo 
carried  on  by  gold  and  silver.  The  usual  in- 
strument of  commerce  having  lost  its  value, 
no  exchanges  could  be  made  but  either  by 
barter  or  upon  credit.  All  taxes  having  beer, 
usually  paid  in  paper  money,  the  prince  would 
herewithal  either  to  pay  liis  troops, 


juutry  . 


lamagaii 


and    the 


f  the  greater  part  of  its  d 
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consirtr d  in  gold  and  Mirer.      A  prion-,  ami. 

the  state  in  which  he  can  most  easily  defend 
[htm,  ought  upon  this  account  lo  gunrd  not 

only  against  that  excessive  mull i hil i i:ii I f 

piper  money  which  ruins  tlio  very  hanks 
which  issue  it,  hut  even  ae;.iiitsl  lJi.it  multipli- 
:u  fill  Uiegrcat- 
>n  of  die  country  witii 

The    circulation    of    every    country    may 

be  cii n shlcred  ns  divided  into  In.)  dill",  I  ..-lit 
branches;  die  circulation  of  the  dealers  with 
one  another,  and  the  circulation  between   the 

dealers I  (In;  ninMimrri       Though  (lie  same 

pieces  of  money,  whether  paper  or  metal,  may 
be  employed  sometimes  in  lilt:  one  circulation 
hiliI  sometimes  in  tile  oilier;  yet  as  bodi  arc 
constantly  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  re- 
quires a  certain  stock  of  money,  of  one  kind 
or  another,  to  carry  it  on.  The  value  of  the 
goods  circulated  between  the  dill'erent  dealers 
never  can  exceed  the  value  of  those  ein  ul:ii,".l 
between  the  dealers  ami  the  omiutners  ;  what- 
ever is  bought  by  the  dealers  being  ultimately 
destined  to  be  sold  to  the  consumer?.  Tlie 
circulation  between  the  dealers,  ;is  il  is  carried 
On  by  wholesale,  requires  genti'illy  i  pretty 
large   sum   for  every   particular    transaction. 

on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on 
by  retail,  frequently  requires  hot  very  small 
ones,  a  shilling.  or  .-vcn  .1  hiilfpirniv.  la-in^  oi'- 

faster  than  large  ones.  A  BtnJuJog  C&MUti 
inastera  more  frequently  than  a  guinea,  am!  a 
halfpenny  more  frequently  than  a  shilling. 
Though  the  annual  purchase.'  of  all  the  con- 
to  those  of  all  the  dealers,  they  can  generally 
be  transacted  with  a  much  smaller  quantitj  of 

eolation,  serving  as  the  instrument  of  many 
more  purchases  of  the  one  kind  than  of  the  o- 

Paper  money  may  be  so  regulated  as  either 
to  confine  itself  very  much  lii  the  circulation 
between  lire  dillerenl  dealers,  or  to  eitend  it 
self  likewise  to  a  great  part  of  that  between 
the  dealers  and  the  consumers.  Where  no 
bank  notes  are  circulated  under  £10  value,  as 
in  London,  paper  money  eonlines  itself  very 
much  to  the  circulation  between  the  dealers. 
When  a  ten  pound  bank  note  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  consumer,  he  is  generally  obHgss 
to  change  it  at  the  first  shop  where  he  has  oc- 
casion to  purchase  live  shillings  worth  of 
goods;  so  that  it  often  returns  into  the  hands 
of  a  dealer  before  the  consumer  has  spent  the 
fortieth  part  of  the  money.  Where  bank 
Dotes  are  issued  for  so  small  sums  as  20s.  as 
in  Scotland,  paper  money  eltends  itself  to  a 
considerable  part  of  the  circulation  between 
dealers  and  consumers.  Before  the  act  of 
oniliuinent  wliicli  put  a  stop  10  the  circulation 


arid  five  shilling    notes-,   1 
"  culati 


reru-ies  of  North  America,  paper  was  commi 
ly  isaueil  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  shilling,  1 
filled  almost  the  whole  of  that  circulation, 
some  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  it  was 
sued  even  for  so  small  a  sum  as  0  siipeuce. 

Where  the  issuing  of  bank  notes  for  inch 
very  small  sums  is  allowed,  and  common! 
practised,  many  mean  people  are  hoth  enable 
nnd  encouraged  to  become  hankers.  A  pel 
son  whose  promissory  note  for  £5,  or  oven  fo 
'JOs.  would  lw  rejected  by  every  body,  will  get 
it  to  be  received  without  scruple  when  it  is  is- 
sued for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  siipcnce.  But 
the  frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  such  licg- 
garly  bankers  must  be  liable,  may  occi   ' 


payment. 

Ii  were  better,  perhaps,  that  no  bank 
were  issued  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
smaller  sum  man  £5.  Paper  money  1 
then,  probably,  confine  Itself,  In  every  part  ol 
the  kingdom,  to  the  circulation  between  th€ 
different  dealers,  as  1 
in  London,  where  u 

under  L.  10  value  ;  L.5  being,  in  most  pan  ol 
the  Kingdom,  a  sum  which,  though  it  wi!l  pur. 
chase,  perhaps,  little  more  than  ball'  tlii?  quan- 
tity of  goods,  is  as  much  considered,  and  isai 
seldom  spent  all  at  once,  as  L.ID  arc  araidiM 
of  London. 


When 


|..,|.,r 


obe 


pretty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  be- 
tween   dealers  and    dealers,    as   at    London, 
there    is   always  plenty    of  gold   and   silver. 
Where  it  emends  Itself  to  a  considerable  pan 
of  the  circulation  between  dealers  and 
sumers,    as  In    Scotland,    and    still  moi 
North    America,   it  banishes  gold  and  silver 
almost  entirely  from  the  country;  almost  »C 
the  ordinary  transactions  of  its  interior  < 
merce  being  thus  carried  on  by  paper, 
suppression  often  and  five  shilling  bank  n 
somewhat  relieved  the  scarcity    of  gold 
silver  in    Scotland;  and    the    suppression    at 
twenty  shilling  notes  will  probably  relieve  ii 
still  more.      Those  metals  are  said  to  have  be- 

supprcssion  of  some  of  their  paper  currencies. 
Tli ey  are  said,  likewise,  to  have  been  mora 
abundant  before  the  institution  of  those  cur- 

Though  paper  money  should  be  pretty 
much  confined  to  the  circuladon  between  deal- 
ers and  dealers,  yet  banks  and  bankers  might 
■till  be  able  to  give  nearly  the  same  assistance 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  die  country, 
as  they  had  done  when  paper  money  filled  al- 
most the  whole  circulation.  The  ready  mo- 
ney which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  " 
for  answering  occasional  demands,  is  destined 
altogether  for  the  circulation  between  hil 
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partly  by  discounting  real  bills  of 
am)  partly  by  lending  upon  cosh 
banks  and  bankers  might  still  lw  able 
lieve  (lit;  greater  part  of  those  dealers  from  the 
necessity  of  keeping  jny  considerable  part  of 
their  stock  by  them  unemployed,  and  in  ready 
money,  for  answering  occasional  demands. 
They  might  still  be  able  to  give  (he  utmost 
assistance  which  banks  and  bankers  can  with 
propriety  give  lo  traders  of  every  kind. 

To  restrain  private  people,  it  nniv  be  said. 
From  receiving  in  payment  the  ptomuMorj 
notes  of  a  bunker  fur  any  sum,  whether  great 
or  small,  when  they  themselves  are  willing  to 
receive  them;  or,  to  restrain  a  banker  from 
issuing  such  notes,  wh*n  all  his  iieiglihour. 
are  willing  lo  accept  of  them,  is  a  manifest 
violation  of  that  natural  liberty,  which  it  is 
the  proper  business  of  lair  not  lo  infringe,  but 
to  support.  Such  regulations  may,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  as  in  some  respect  a  violation  of 
natural  liberty.  But  those  exertions  of  the 
natural  liberty  of  a  few  individuals,  which 
might  endanger  the  security  of  the  whole  so. 
cicty,  are,  and  ought  to  be,  restrained  bj  tlie 
laws  of  ad  governments;  of  the  most  free,  as 
well  as  ol  tlie  most  despotical.  The  obliga- 
tion of  building  party  walls,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  violatiun 
of  natural  liberty,  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
with  the  legulalions  uf  the  banking  trade  which 
are  here  proposed. 

A  paper  money,  consisting  in  bank  notes, 
issued  by  people  of  undoubted  credit,  pay- 
able upon  demand,  without  any  condition, 
and,  in  fact,  always  readily  paid  as  soon  as 
presented,  is.  In  every  respect,  etpial  in  value 
10  gold  and  silver  money,  since  go!d  and  sil- 
ver money  can  at  any  time  be  had  for  it. 
Whatever  is  eidier  bought  or  sold  for  such 
paper,  must  necessarily  be  bought  or  sold  as 
cheap  as  it  could  have  been  for  gold  and  sil- 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  il  has  been 
•aid,  h)  augmenting  the  quantity,  and  conse- 
quent!}'diminishing  the  value,  uf  die  whole 
.iiirna.,  mie-sarily  augments  the  money 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  tlie  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver,  which  i>  taken  from  the  cur- 
rency, is  always  equal  lo  tlie  quantity  of  pa- 
pal which  is  added  To  it,  paper  iiinnev  docs 
not  necessarily  increase  the  quantity  of  tlie 
whole  currency.  From  the  beginning  of  tlie 
last  century  to  the  present  lime,  provisions 
never  were  cheaper  in  Scotland  llian  in  1 75S, 
■hough,  from  the  circulation  of  ten  and  live 


u  Sew!. 


ill  England   is  the 


is  before  the  great  multiplier! 
of  hanking  companies  in  Scotland.  Corn  is, 
upon  most  occasions,  fully  as  cheap  in  Eng- 
land us  in  France,  though  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  paper  money  in  Eir.-laial,  and  scarce  any 
in  Frame.  In  1751  and  1753,  when  Ml 
Hume  published  his  Political  Discourses,  and 
s'jon  after  the  .^iCsit  imihi[hlJcaiioii  uf  paper 
money  in  Scotland,  Ihere  was  a  very  sensible 
rise  in  die  price  of  provisions,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  badness  of  the  seasons,  and  not 
lo  the  mulli plication  of  pape,r  money. 

It  would  be  otherwise,  indeed,  with  a  pa- 
per money,  consisting  in  promissory  notes,  of 
which  the   immediate  payment  depended,  in 
inn  revert,  either  upon  tin?  good  will  of  Uiose 
who  issued  them,  or  upon   a  condition  which 
the  1ml der  of  the  utiles  might  not  always  have 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  or  of  which  the  pay- 
ment was    not   eligible    till    after   a  certain 
number  of  years,    and  which,    in    tlie  mean 
?,  bore  no  interest.      Such  a  paper  money 
lid,   no  doubt,  fall  more  or  loss  below  the 
te  of  gold  and  silver,  according  as  tlie  dif- 
ficulty or  uncertainty  of  obtaining  immediate 
payment  was  supposed    lo  be   greater   or   less, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  distance  of 
ic  at  which  payment  was  exigible. 
.Some  years  ago  The  different  hanking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  were  in  the  practice  of  in- 
serting into  their  hank  notes,  what  they  called 
optional  clause;  by  which  they  promised 
payment  to  the  bearer,  either  as  soon  as  the 
note  should  be  prevented,  or,  in  (he  option  of 
ilie  directors,  sii   months  after  such   present- 
together  with  the  legal  interest  for  the 
[months.   The  directors  of  some  or  those 
hanks  sometimes  took  advantage  of  ibis  o]i- 
mal  clause,  and  sometimes  threatened  those 
i"  demanded  gold    and    silver    in    exchange 
■  a  considerable  number  or  their  notes,  that 
they  would  take  advantage  of  it,  unlets  such 
demaiiders  would  content   themselves  with  a 
part  of  what  they  demanded.   The  promissory 
of  those  hanking  companies  constituted, 
t  time,  the  far  greater  port  of  the  eur- 
,  of  Scotland,   which  Ibis  uncertainty  ol 
payment   necessarily   degraded   helow  the  va- 
tf  gold  and  silver  money.      During  the 
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I7fl8,   176S,  and  1764),  while  die 

iclwecn  London  and  Carlisle  was  at 

ilweeu  London  and  Dumfries  would 

be  four  per  cent-  against  Dumfries, 

■  ugh   this    town   i.  not  thirty  miles  distant 

m  Carlisle.       But    at   Carlisle,  bills  were 

d  in  gold  and  silver  ;  whereas  at  Dumfries 

(hey  were  paid  in  Scotch  bank  nolcs  j  and  the 

trtainly  of  gelling  these  bank    notes  ei- 

litoil  lor  gold  and  silver  coin,  had  thus  de- 

gMiled  them  four  pet  cent.,  IrcW*  VWM  h&uku\ 
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that  com.  The  same  act  of  parliament  which 
suppressed  ten  and  five  shilling  bank  notes, 
suppressed  likewise  this  optional  clause,  and 
thereby  restored  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  its  natural  rate,  or  to 
what  the  course  of  trade  and  remittances  might 
happen  to  make  it. 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  the 
payment  of  so  small  a  sum  as  6d.  sometimes 
depended  upon  the  condition,  that  the  holder 
of  the  note  should  bring  the  change  of  a  gui- 
nea to  the  person  who  issued  it ;  a  condition 
which  the  holders  of  such  notes  might  fre- 
quently find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,  and  which 
must  have  degraded  this  currency  below  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  money.  An  act  of  par- 
liament, accordingly,  declared  all  such  clauses 
unlawful,  and  suppressed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Scotland,  all  promissory  notes,  pay- 
able to  the  bearer,  under  20s.  value. 

The  paper  currencies  of  North  America 
consisted,  not  in  bank  notes  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  but  in  a  government  paper, 
of  which  the  payment  was  not  exigible  till 
several  years  after  it  was  issued  ;  and  though 
the  colony  governments  paid  no  interest  to  die 
holders  of  this  paper,  they  declared  it  to  be, 
and  in  fact  rendered  it,  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment for  the  full  value  for  which  it  was  is- 
sued. But  allowing  the  colony  security  to 
be  perfectly  good,  L.100,  payable  fifteen  years 
hence,  for  example,  in  a  country  where  inte- 
rest is  at  six  per  cent.,  is  worth  little  more  than 
L.40  ready  money.  To  oblige  a  creditor, 
therefore,  to  accept  of  this  as  full  payment 
for  a  debt  of  L.  100,  actually  paid  down  in 
ready  money,  was  an  act  of  such  violent  in- 
justice, as  has  scarce,  perhaps,  been  attempted 
by  the  government  of  any  other  country  which 
pretended  to  be  free.  It  bears  the  evident 
marks  of  having  originally  been,  what  the  ho- 
nest and  downright  Doctor  Douglas  assures 
us  it  was,  a  scheme  of  fraudulent  debtors  to 
cheat  their  creditors.  The  government  of 
Pennsylvania,  indeed,  pretended,  upon  their 
first  emission  of  paper  money,  in  1722,  to 
render  their  paper  of  equal  value  with  gold 
and  silver,  by  enacting  penalties  against  all 
those  who  made  any  difference  in  the  price  of 
their  goods  when  they  sold  them  for  a  colony 
paper,  and  when  they  sold  them  for  gold  and 
silver;  a  regulation  equally  tyrannical,  but 
much  less  effectual,  than  that  which  it  was 
meant  to  support.  A  positive  law  may  ren- 
der a  shilling  a  legal  tender  for  a  guinea,  be- 
cause it  may  direct  the  courts  of  justice  to 
discharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that  ten- 
der ;  but  no  positive  law  can  oblige  a  person 
who  sells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  sell 
or  not  to  sell  as  he  pleases,  to  accept  of  a  shil- 
ling as  equivalent  to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of 
them.  Notwithstanding  any  regulation  of  this 
kind,  it  appeared,  by  the  course  of  exchange 
with  Great  Britain,  that  L.  100  sterling  was 
occasionally  considered  as  equivalent,  in  some 


of  the  colonies,  to  L.  ISO,  ana  in  others  to  so 
great  a  sum  as  L.  1 100  currency  ;  this  differ* 
ence  in  the  value  arising  from  the  difference 
in  tho  quantity  of  paper  emitted  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,  and  in  the  distance  and  pro. 
bability  of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and 
redemption. 

No  law,  therefore,  could  be  more  equitable 
than  the  act  of  parliament,  so  unjustly  com- 
plained of  in  the  colonies,  which  declared, 
that  no  paper  currency  to  be  emitted  there  in 
time  coming,  should  be  a  legal  tender  of  pay- 
ment. 

Pennsylvania  was  always  more  moderate  m 
its  emissions  of  paper  money  than  any  otbet 
of  our  colonies.  Its  paper  currency,  accord, 
ingly,  is  said  never  to  have  sunk  below  die 
value  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  was  cor 
rent  in  the  colony  before  the  first  emission  uf 
its  paper  money.  Before  that  emission,  the 
colony  had  raised  the  denomination  of  its  coin, 
and  had,  by  act  of  assembly,  ordered  5s.  ster- 
ling to  pass  in  the  colonies  for  6s.  3d.,  and 
afterwards  for  6s.  8d.  A  pound,  colony  cur- 
rency, therefore,  even  when  that  currency  was 
gold  and  silver,  was  more  than  thirty  per 
cent  below  the  value  of  L.1  sterling;  and 
when  that  currency  was  turned  into*  paper,  it 
was  seldom  much  more  than  thirty  per  cent 
below  that  value.  The  pretence  for  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coin  was  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  mak- 
ing equal  quantities  of  those  metals  pass  for 
greater  sums  in  the  colony  than  they  did  in 
the  mother  country.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  price  of  all  goods  from  the  mothet 
country  rose  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
raised  the  denomination  of  their  coin,  so  that 
their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  as  fast  as 


ever. 


The  paper  of  each  colony  being  received  in 
the  payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the 
full  value  for  which  it  had  been  issued,  it  ne- 
cessarily derived  from  this  use  some  addition- 
al value,  over  and  alx>vc  what  it  would  have 
had,  from  the  real  or  supposed  distance  of  the 
term  of  its  final  discharge  and  redemption. 
This  additional  value  was  greater  or  less,  ac- 
cording as  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  was 
more  or  less  above  what  could  be  employed  in 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  of  the  particular  co 
lony  which  issued  it  It  was  in  all  the  cola 
nies  very  much  above  what  could  be  employ- 
ed in  this  manner. 

A  prince,  who  should  enact  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  Ids  taxes  snould  be  paid  in  a  pa* 
per  money  of  a  certain  kind,  might  thereby 
give  a  certain  value  to  this  paper  money,  even 
though  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and  re- 
demption should  depend  altogether  upon  tne 
will  of  the  prince.  If  the  bank  which  issued 
this  paper  was  careful  to  keep  the  quantity  ot 
it  always  somewhat  below  what  could  easily 
be  employed  in  this  manner,  the  demand  fot 
it  might  be  such  as  to  make  it  even  hear  a 
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premium,  or  sell  for  somewhat  more  in  the 
market  than  the  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  cur- 
rency for  which  it  was  issued.  Horn,'  peo;ilc 
account  in  dus  manner  for  what  is  called  the 
agio  or  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  or  for  thesu- 

though  this  bank  money,  as  they  pretend,  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  kink  at  then  ill, ,f  ihe 
owner.  The  greater  part  of  foreign  bills  of  ex. 
cliange  must  bepaiil  in  hank  money,  that  is,  liv 
a  transfer  in  the  books  of  tile  bank  :  and  me  di- 
rectors of  the  bank,  they  allege,  art'  careful  to 
keep  the  whole  quauiitv  of  hank  money  al- 
ways below  what  this  use  occasions  a  demand 
for.  It  is  upon  this  account,  they  say,  the 
bank  money  sells  for  a  premium,  or  bears  an 
agio  of  four  or  five  per  cent  above  the  same 
nominal  sum  of  the  gold  and  silver  currency 
of  the  country.  This  account  of  the  hank  of 
Amsterdam,  however,  it  will  appear  hereafter, 
is  in  a  great  measure  chimerical. 

A  paper  currency  which  falls  below  the  va- 
lue of  gold  and  silver  coin,  does  not  iberebj 
link  (he  value  of  those  metals,  or  occasion 
equal  quantities  of  them  to  exchange  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  goods  of  any  other  kind. 
The  proportion  between  the  value  of  gold  and 
1      "inyodier  kind,  de- 


obliges  all   bankers  l< 
cir  dealings  with   their  customers,    lest 
rivals  should  carry  them  away.      In  ge- 
neral, if  any  branch  of  trade,  or  any  division 
if  labour,  be  advantageous  (o  the  public,  the 

(S  be  Hie  more  so.      Notes  16,  16. 
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There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  ail, I-  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  upon  which  n  is  bestow- 
ed :    [here  is  similiter  which  has  no  such  effect. 

ca I lol  pimhictivc,  til,.-  latter,  unproductive*  la. 
labour  of  a    manufacture! 
adtls  generally  to  the  value  of  the   materials 
'   '     works  upon,  that  of  his  own  main- 
ind  of  Ids  master's  profit.      The  la 
hour  of  a  menial  set ■vuui,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
the  value  of  nothing.      Though  the  manu- 
mced  to  him  by  bis 


,,  huh  happen  at  any  particular  hull-  to  supplv 
the  great  market  of  the  commercial  world 
with  those  metals.  It  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion between  the  quantity  of  labour  which 
is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gold  and  silver  to  market,  and  diat 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  thither  a 
certain  quantity  o.f  am  other  sort  of  goods. 

if  bankers  are  restrained  from  lamina,  .inv 
i-i roii luting  bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to 
the  U-arer,  for  less  than  a  certain  sum  ;  and 
if  they  arc  subjected  to  the  obligation  of  an 
■  :■  anil  unconditional  payment  of  such 
hank  n, .tis  as  soon  as  presented,  their  trade 
may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  rendered  in 
all  other  respects  perfectly  free.  The  late 
multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both 
parts  of  the  united  kingdom,  an  event  by 
which  many  people  have  been  much  nl.inniil. 
instead,  of  diminishing,  increases  the  security 
of  the  public-  It  obliges  all  uf  them  to  be 
mot*  circumspect  in  their  conduct,  and,  by 
nut  eitcnding  their  currency  beyond  its  due 
proportion  to  (heir  cub,  to  guard  themselves 
■liain.it  those  malicious  runs,  which  tile  rival- 
ship  of  so  many  competitors  is  alwsiy  ii.nl. 
to  bring  upon  them.  It  restrains  the  cireul- 
■liou  of  each  particular  company  within  ■ 
milieu  circle,  and  reduces  their  circulating 
notn  to  a  smaller  number.  By  dividing  tin 
■in ti   inlo  a  greater  number  o 
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towevcr,   has  its   value. 

ward  as  well  a>  that  of  t 

e   former 

lh,t 
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f  in  some  particular  subject  or  vendible 
t-oiimuiiliiy,  which  lasts  for  some  lime  at  leas' 
labour  it  past.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
tlntity  of  labour  slocked  and  stored 
employed,  if  necessary,  hum  some 
other  occasion.  That  subject,  or,  what  is  the 
inn  thing,  Ihe  price  of  thai  subject,  can  af. 
n wards,  if  necessary,  nut  into  molinn  a 
quantity  of  labour  equal  (o  ilia!  which  had 
oii-itiailv  produced  it.  The  labour  of  the 
menial  servant,  on  die  contrary,  does  not  ni 
ur  rralite  itself  in  ony  particular  subject  or 
vendible  commodity.  His  services  generally 
perish  in  the  vei>  instant  ..if  their  performance, 
and  seldom  leave  any  Irate  nf  value  behind 
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not  lii  or 

the   society  Is. 
■uproductive  ol" 
realiie  itself  in 

like  that  of  men 
■ny  value,  and  dc 
my  permanent  so 

jcct,   or 

endiblo  commodity, 
labour  is   past,   nn 

■..liich    eildll 
for  which 

equal  quantity  of  labour 
procured.      The  sovereijji 
ill  the  office™   both   of  j 

ould  afterwards 
for  cample,  w 

serve  under  him,  the  whole  army  and  navy, 
arc  unproductive  luiiunrors.  They  die  the 
servants  of  [he  public,  and  arc  maintained  by 
i  part  of  the  annual  product  of  the  industry 
of  other  people.      Their  service,  how  ho: 

produces  nothing  for  w  Mich  im  equal  quantity 
of  service  can  afterwards  he  procured.  The 
protection,  security,  and  defence,  of  the  com- 
nnnwealth,  the  effect  of  their  labour  this  year, 
■fill  not  purchase  its  protection,  security,  ami 
defence,  lor  ilie  year  to  come.  In  the 
class  must  be  ranked,  some  both  of  the 
est  and  most  important,  jirnl  some  of  the 

(ihy-iciniis,  men  of  letter?  of  all  kinds;  players 
buffoons,  musicians,  opero-singera,  opera, 
dancers,  Ac.  The  labour  of  the  meanest  o 
these  has  a  certain  value,  regulated  by  ilu 
very  same  principles  which  regulate  thai  o 
every  other  tort  of  labour;  and  thai  of  thi 
noblest  and  most  useful  produces  nothini 
which  could  afterwards  purchase  or  procun 
an  equal  quantity  of  labour.  Like  the  de- 
clamation of  the  actor,  the  harangue  of  the 
orator,  or  the  tune  of  trie  musician,  the  WI  ' 
of  all  of  them  perishes  in  the  very  instant 


nrs,i 


d  tho* 
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all  equally  maintained  by  the  annual  product 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  Thii 
produce,  how  great  soever,   can  never  be  ill 

ing,  therefore,  as  a  smaller  or  greater  propor- 
lion  of  It  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  main- 
coining  unproductive  hands,  the  more  in  tin 
one  case,  and  the  less  in  the  other,  will  re. 
main  for  the  productive,  and  the  next  year': 
produce  will  lie  greater  or  smaller  according- 
ly j  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  we  except 
Mi,-  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  be- 
ing the  effect  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country  is  no  doubi 
ultimately  destined  fur  supplying  the  con. 
sumption  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  procuring 


when  it  first 
V  from  the  hands  of 
i  it  naturally  divides 
ne  of  th 
the  first  place,  des- 


-ilher  from  the  ground, 

the  productive   labourer* 

itself  into  two  parts.      O 

quently  the  largest,  is,  i 

tined  for  replacing  a  capital,  or  lor  renewing 

the  provisions,  materials,  anil   tiniJii'd   wntk. 

which,  had  been  withdrawn  from  a  capital ;  the 


ol'  tUl  i-ipiuil,  as  the  profit  of  I. is  slock, 


or  to  some  other  person,  as  the 
land.  Thus,  of  the  produce  of  laud,  one  part 
replace-  the  capital  of  dn-  former;  the  oihet 
pays  lii-  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord; 
and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  both  to  tht 
owner  uf  tlii-  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  stock, 
anil  to  some  other  person  as  Hie  rent  of  his 
land.  Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufacto- 
ry, in  the  same  manner,  one  part,  and  that  al- 
ways the  largest,  replaces  the  capital  of  the  un- 
dertaker of  the  work  ;  the  other  pnys  his  pro- 
lit,  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  to  the  own- 
er of  this  capital. 

'Dial  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
ami  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  > 
capital,  never  is  immediately  employed  to  main, 
tain  any  but  productive  bantla.  It  pays  the 
wages  of  productive  labour  only.  That  which 
is  immediately  destined  Cur  (.-(instituting  a  re. 
venue,  either  as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  main, 
tain  indifitrently  either  productive  or  unpro- 
ductive hands. 

Whatever  part  of  Ids  stock  a  man  employt 
as  a  capital,  he  always  eipeets  it  to  be  re- 
placed to  him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  it, 
therefore,    in    maintaining   productive   handi 

only;    and  after  Inn  i  u.':  served  in   the   fir  net  am 

them.  Whenever  he  employs  any  part  of  it 
in  maintaining  unproductive  hands  of  any 
kind,  that  pun  is  from  that  moment  withdrawn 
from  his  capital,  and  placed  in  his  slock  re- 
scried  for  immediate  consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do 
not  labour  at  all.  are  all  maintained  by  reve- 
nue; either,  first,  by  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce  which  is  originally  destined  for  cou- 
stiluting  a  revenue  to  some  particular  per- 
sons, either  as  the  rent  of  land,  or  as  the  pro- 
fits of  stock  ;  or,  secondly,  by  that  part  which, 
though  originally  destined  for  replacing  j  ca. 
|iilal.  and  for  maintaining  productive  labour- 
ers only,  yet  when  it  comes  into  their  hands, 
whatever  port  of  it  is  over  and  above  their  ne- 
cessary subsistence,  may  he  employed  in  main- 
taining indifferently  either  productive  or  un- 
productive bands.  Thus,  not  only  tin  grelt 
landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even  the 
kman,  if  his  wages  arc  considcr- 


,ble,  i 


,ial  a 


go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-show, 

tl  so  contribute  his  share  towards  maintaiu- 

;  one  set  of  unproductive  labourers;  or  he 

ly  pay  some  taxes,  and  thus  help   to  main. 

tain  another  set,  more  honourable  and  useful, 

indeed,  but  equally  unproductive.      Nu  pari 

of  the  annual  produce,   however,  which  bad 

hceii  originally  destined   to   replace  a  capital, 

ever  directed  towards  maintaining  unpro- 

full  complement  of  productive  labour,  or 
all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the  way  in 

ed   his  wages  hy  work  done,  liefer* 
iplcey  any  part  of  dieui  in 
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r,  have  seldon 


e  only,  of  which 


They  generally  have  some,  however;  and 
ilif  payment  of  tnscs,  the  greatness  of  their 
niimlier  may  compensate,  in  some  measure, 
the  smallncss  of  their  contribution.  Tlie  rent 
of  hind  anil  tlie  profits  of  stock  are  every"  In  re, 
therefore,  the  principal  sources  from  which 
unproductive  hands  derive  their  suli-istcnre. 
These  ore  tlie  two  sorts  of  revenue  of  which 
the  owners  have  generally  most  to  spare. 
They  might  both  maintain  indifferinlly,  either 
productive   or    unproductive    hands.       They 

the  latter.  The  eipense  of  a  tjreat  lord  ti-tiis 
generally  mure  idle  than  industrious  people 
The  rich  merchant,  though  witli  his  capital 
lie  maintains  industrious  people  only,  yet  by 
his  eipense,  that  is,  by  the  employ  men.  [if  his 
revenue,  he  fectl>  commonly  [lie  very  same 
sort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  [he  pro- 
ductive and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion 
between  that  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  (he  hands  of  the  productive 
labourers,  is  destined  tor  replacing  a  capital, 
and  that  which  is  destined  for  constituting  ;i 
revenue,  either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  This  pro- 
portion i^  very  dilierenl  in  rich  from  what  it 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  counLrics 
of  Europe,  a  itiv  lar^t,  frequently  the  largest, 
portion  of  the  produccof  tlie  land,  is  destined 
f'oi  rcphcing  llii'  aipital  of  the  ricli  ami  inde- 
pendent fanner ;  tin-  other  tor  paying  his  pro- 
fits, and  the  rent  of  tlie  landlord.  But  an- 
ciently, during  die  prevalent-;  of  the  feudal 
government,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce was  sufficient  lo  replace  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  It  consisted  common- 
ly in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintained  alto- 
gether by  the  spontaneous  product  of  unculti- 
vated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  lie 
considered  as  a  pari  uf  that  spontaneous  pro- 
duce. It  generally,  too,  belonged  to  the  land- 
lord, and  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  land.  All  tlie  rest  of  the  produce 
properly  belonged  to  him  too,  either  as  rent 

lal.  The  occupiers  of  laud  were  generally 
oondinen,  whose  persons  and  effects  were 
equally  hii  property.  Those  who  were  not 
bondmen  were  tenants  at  will ;  and  though 
the  rent  which  they  paid  "as  often  nominally 
liulr  limit'  than  a  quit-rent,  it  really  MMKmt- 
ril  to  the  whole  produce  of  the  land,  Their 
lord  could  at  all  times  command  their  labour 
in  peace  and  their  service  in  war.  Though 
tlii-v  lived  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  1 1n  v 
were  equally  dependent  upon  him  as  his  re- 
tainers who  lived  in  it.  But  die  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  10  him. 


.  dispose  of  the 


,   ll„.  ■ 


dom  eiceeds  a  third,  sometimes  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  Tlie 
rent  of  land,  however,  in  all  the  improved 
parts  of  the  country,  has  been  tripled  and  qua- 

druph'd  since  those  aliiit-tit  times;  and  this 
ihi/il  or  fourth  part  of  the  annual  produce  is, 
it  si-cm*,  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
whole  had  been  before.      In  the  progress  of 

portion  to  the  extent,  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  produce  of  tlie  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great 
capitals  are  at  present  employed  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  In  the  ancienlstate,  the  little 
trade  that  was  stirring,  anil  the  few  homely 
and  coarse  manufactures  that  were  carried  on, 
required  but  very  small  capitals.  These,  how- 
ever, inu.sl.  have  vielded  very  large  profits. 
The  rate  of  interest  "as  nowhere  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  and  their  profits  most  have  been  suf- 
ficient ^o  allbrd  this  great  interest.  At  pre- 
sent, tlie  rate  of  interest,  in  the  improved  parts 
of  Europe,  is  nowhere  higher  than  six  pel 
cent.;  and  in  some  of  tlie  most  improved,  it 
Is  so  low  as  four,  three,  and  (wo  per  cent. 
Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  inha- 
bitants which  is  derived  from  llie  profits  of 
stock,  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in 
poor  countries,  it  is  because  the  stock  is  much 
greater;  in  proportion  to  the  stock,  the  pro. 
fits  arc  generally  much  less. 

That  part  of  tlie  annual  produce,  therefore, 

ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
labourers,  I,  destined  for  replacing  a  capital, 
is  not  only  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor 
countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  that  which  is  immediately  destined  fur 
constituting  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  pro- 
fit.     The  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance 

er  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  but  bear  a 
much  L'rcater  proportion  to  those  which,  though 
they  may  Ik'  employed  to  maintain  cither  pro- 
ductive or  unproductive  hands,  have  generally 
a  predilection  for  the  tatter. 

The  proportion  between  those  different 
funds  necessarily  determines  in  every  country 
the  general  character  of  the  inhabitants  an  to 
muo-.rry  or  idleness.  We  are  more  industri- 
ous than  our  forefathers,  liecause,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  funds  destined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  industry  arc  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  they  were 


,  .,.-,'. 


Our 


e  idle   for  * 

jt  to  industry.      It  is  better,  says  the  pro- 

li,  lo  play  for  nothing,  than  (o  work  for  no- 
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pital,  they  arc  in  general  industrious,  sober, 
and  thriving ;  as  in  many  English,  and  in 
most  Dutch  towns.  In  those  towns  which  arc 
principally  supported  by  the  constant  or  occa- 
sional residence  of  a  court,  and  in  which  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  are  chieHy  maintained 
by  the  spending  of  revenue,  they  are  in  gene- 
ral idle,  dissolute,  and  poor;  as  at  Rome, 
Versailles,  Compel  ^ne,  and  Fontainbleau.  If 
you  except  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux,  there  is 
little  trade  or  industry  in  any  of  the  parlia- 
ment towns  of  France ;  and  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pense of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  of  those  who  come  to  plead  before  them, 
arc  in  general  idle  and  poor.  The  great 
trade  of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  seems  to  be 
altogether  the  effect  of  their  situation.  Rouen 
is  necessarily  the  entrepot  of  almost  all  the 
goods  which  are  brought  either  from  foreign 
countries,  or  from  the  maritime  provinces  of 
France,  for  the  consumption  of  the  great  city 
of  Paris.  Bourdeaux  is,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  entrepot  of  the  wines  which  grow  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Garronne,  and  of  he  rivers 
which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richest  wine 
countries  in  the  world,  and  which  seems  to 
produce  the  wine  fittest  for  exportation,  or  best 
suited  to  the  taste  of  foreign  nations.  Such 
advantageous  situations  necessarily  attract  a 
great  capital  by  the  great  employment  which 
they  afford  it ;  and  the  employment  of  this  ca- 
pital is  the  cause  of  the  industry  of  those  two 
cities.  In  the  other  parliament  towns  of 
France,  very  little  more  capital  seems  to  be 
employed  than  what  is  necessary  for  supply- 
ing their  own  consumption;  that  is,  little 
more  than  the  smallest  capital  which  can  be 
employed  in  them.  The  same  tiling  may  be 
said  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna.  Of  those 
three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  most  industri- 
ous, but  Paris  itself  is  the  principal  market  of 
all  the  manufactures  established  at  Paris,  and 
its  own  consumption  is  the  principal  object  of 
all  the  trade  which  it  carries  on.  London, 
Lisbon,  and  Copenhagen,  are,  perhaps,  the 
only  three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are  both 
the  constant  residence  of  a  court,  and  can  at 
the  same  time  be  considered  as  trading  cities, 
or  as  cities  which  trade  not  only  for  their  own 
consumption,  but  for  that  of  other  cities  and 
countries.  The  situation  of  all  the  three  is 
extremely  advantageous,  and  naturally  fits 
them  to  be  the  entrepots  of  a  great  part  of  the 
goods  destined  for  the  consumption  of  distant 
places.  In  a  city  where  a  great  revenue  is 
spent,  to  employ  with  advantage  a  capital  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  supplying  the  con- 
sumption of  that  city,  is  probably  more  diffi- 
cult than  in  one  in  which  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  have  no  other  maintenance  but  what 
they  derive  from  the  employment  of  such  a 
capital.  The  idleness  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  expense 


of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the  indus- 
try of  those  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  renders  it  lea 
advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than  in 
other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  indus- 
try in  Edinburgh  before  the  Union.  When 
the  Scotch  parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  as- 
sembled in  it,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  neces- 
sary residence  of  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Scotland,  it  became  a  city  of  some 
trade  and  industry.  It  still  continues,  how* 
ever,  to  be  the  residence  of  the  principal 
courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  of  the  boards  of 
customs  and  excise,  &c.  A  considerable  re 
venue,  therefore,  still  continues  to  be  spent  in 
it.  In  trade  and  industry,  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Glasgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  ca- 
pital. The  inhabitants  of  a  large  tillage,  it 
has  sometimes  been  observed,  after  having 
made  considerable  progress  in  manufactures, 
have  become  idle  and  poor,  in  consequence  of 
a  great  lord's  having  taken  up  his  residence  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  reve. 
nue,  therefore,  seems  everywhere  to  regulatr 
the  proportion  between  industry  and  idleness 
Wherever  capital  predominates,  industry  pre- 
vails ;  wherever  revenue,  idleness,  .Every  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  capital,  therefore,  na- 
turally tends  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real 
quantity  of  industry,  the  number  of  produc- 
tive hands,  and  consequently  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  the  real  wealth  and  re- 
venue of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Capitals  are  increased  by  parsimony,  and 
diminished  by  prodigality  and  misconduct. 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  him- 
self in  maintaining  an  additional  numbei  of 
productive  hands,  or  enables  some  other  per. 
son  to  do  so,  by  lending  it  to  him  for  an  inte- 
rest, that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  profits.  As  the 
capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased  onlv 
by  what  he  saves  from  his  annual  revenue  or 
his  annual  gains,  so  the  capital  of  a  society, 
which  is  the  same  with  that  of  all  the  indivi- 
duals who  compose  it,  can  be  increased  only 
in  the  same  manner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  increase  of  capital.  Indus- 
try, indeed,  provides  the  subject  which  parsi- 
mony accumulates;  but  whatever  industry 
might  acquire,  if  parsimony  did  not  save  and 
store  up,  the  capital  would  never  be  the 
greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increasing  the  fund  which  is 
destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive 
hands,  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
hands  whose  labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
subject  upon  which  it  is  bestowed.  It  tends, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  laboui 


nf  the  country,  It  puts  lino  motion  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  industry,  which  gives  an  ad- 
ditional value  to  the  annual  produce. 

What  is  annually  Hived,  is  as  regularly  con- 
sumed ns  what  is  annually  spent,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  lime  too :  but  it  is  consumed  by  a 
dill'erent  set  of  people.      That  portion  of  his 

in  most  rases,  consumed  by  idle  guests  and 
menial  servants,  who  leave  nothing  behind 
them  in  return  for  their  consumption.  That 
portion  which  he  annually  saves,  as,  fc 
sake  of  the  profit,  it  is  immediately  employed 
as  a  capital,  is  consumed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  nearly  in  the  sama  time  too,  but  by  a  dif. 
fercut  set  of  uc(>p]c  :  hv  hilmurcrs,  manufac- 
turers, and  artificers,  who  re-produce,  with  a 
profit,  the  value  of  their  annual  consumption. 
His  revenue,  we  shall  suppose,  is  paid  him  in 
money.  Hud  lie  spent  the  whole,  the  food, 
clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  ivlmlr  could 
have  purchased,  would  have  been  rlisti-ilmtctl 
among  the  former  set  of  people.  By  Baril 
part  of  it,  ns  that  part  is,  fur  the  sake  of 
profit,  immediately  employed  as  a  capital, 
II, if  by  himsell  or  by  some  other  person,  the 
food,  clothing, 
purchased  with 
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Frugality  of  others,  the  conduct 
prodigal,  uv  feeding  the  idle  with  the 

lueiid  .it'll  l-  iii'lii-iii.iii--,  'v -.'li  M  fi'nd  not  only  to 

beggar  I'ifself,  hut  to  iinpiivcrish  his  country. 

Though  the  expense  of  the  prodigal  should 

altogether  in  home  made,  and  no  part  of  it 


ry  yea 
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,  dillcr, 


is  the  , 


a  frugal  man  annually 
not  only  affords  maintenance  to  an  asMJIJaalai 
number  of  productive  hands,  for  (hat  of  the 
ensuing  year,  but  like  the  founder  of  a  publii 
work-house  he  establishes,  as  it  were,  a  per 
pelnal  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  »n  cqua 
number  in  all  times  to  come.  The  perpetual 
allotment  and  destination  (if  this  fund,  indeed, 
is  not  always  guarded  by  any  positive  law,  by 
any  trust-right  or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is 
always  guarded,  however,  by  8  very  powerful 
principle,  the  J.Iain  and  evident  interest  of  i 
rv  individual  to  whom  any  share  of  it  s 
ever  belong.  No  pan  of  it  can  ever  after- 
wards be  employed  to  maintain  any  hut  pro- 
ductive hands,  without  an  evident  loss  to  the 
person  who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper 
destination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  In  this  manner 
Bv  not  confining  his  ex]>ensc  within  his  in- 
come,  he  encroaches  u|H>n  his  capital-  Like 
him  who  perverts  the  revenues  of  some  pious 
foundation  lo  profane  purposes,  he  pays  the 
nages  of  idleness  with  those  funds  wluV 
frugality  of  his  forefathers  bad,  at  it 
iiwm-nitud  to  (he  maintenance  of  industry. 
By  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for  the  em- 
ployment of  [T.iiliicme  labour,  he  necessarily 
■  ,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  him,  the 
quantity  of  that  labour  which  adds  a  value  to 


diminution  in  what  would  otherw 

the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  Ian- 

and  labuur  of  the  country. 

tpense,  it  may  be  said,   indeed, 

foreign  goods,  and  not  oceasioi 

any  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  the  san 

quantity  of  money  would  remain  in  the  coui 

try  as  before.      But  if  the  quantity  of  food  ar 

clothing  which  were  thus  consumed  by  unpri 

ductive,  tatd  been  distributed  among  prod  uctii 

ids,  they  would  have  reproduced,  rogetln 

h  n  profit,  the  full  value  of  their  constimi 

i.      The  same  quantity  of  money  would,  i 

I  ease,  equally  have  remained  in  the  coui 

try,  and  there  would,  besides,  have  been  a  r 

production  of  an  equal  value  of  consumnb 

goods.      There  would  hai     ' 


,,d,„: 


ich  it  is  bestowed,  a 


CODvrquenlly,  the  value  of  the  annual  prodi 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  whole  country, 
1. 1  -ilth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 
If  the  prodigality 


ve  funds  of  the  society  would  still  be 
>.  Every  year  there  would  still  be  a 
mantity  of  fund  and  clothing,  which 

have  maintained  productive,  cmpluy- 
'  ling  unproductive  hands.      Eve- 


I.eM'ot. 


vould  still  1) 


The: 


t  l,.m- 


ic  quantity  of  mom 
c  annual  prodn< 


The 


mirmlili 

:,  provisions,  materia!?, 
bought  and  sold,  and 
datCriboted  in  i!.i  ir  i:r..]',i  cou'ijiners.  The 
(ji;.Ln:ij,v  oi  nioiiev.  i^Lj'.f^ie,  'vliieli  can  be 
annually  employed  in  any  country,  must  be 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  consumable 
gmxls  annually  circulated  nithin  it.  These 
'  either  in  the  immediate  produce 
ad  labour  or  the  country  itself,  or 
in  something  which  had  been  purchased  with 
some  part  of  that  produce.  Their  value, 
therefore,  must  diminish  as  the  value  of  that 
diminishes  and  along  with  it  the 
be  employed    ii 


1(111  ll 


eh,  by 


mnuol  diminution  of  produc 
Iv  thrown  out  ill'  [LiuiCstie  cii'cubtiuu,  will  not 
lie  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  interest  of  who- 
ever possesses  it  requires  that  it  should  be  em- 
ployed; hut  having  no  employment  at  home, 
it  will,  in  spite  of  all  laws  ami  prohihitic 
sent  abroad,  and  employed  In  purch 
sumahle  goods,  which  may  be  of  so 
home.  Its  annual  exportation  will,  in  utls 
manner,  eotitinue  for  some  time  to  arid  sutne- 
rliing  in  the  annual  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  value  or  its  own  annual 
produce.  What  in  the  days  of  its  pnaaacrit] 
had  been  uved  from  that  annual  produce,  und 
eriiph.vnl  in  |l||»1iMltn  gold  tM  ■ttwai    WW 
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contribute,  for  some  little  time,  to  support  its 
consumption  in  adversity.  The  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  is,  in  this  case,  not  the  cause, 
but  the  effect  of  its  declension,  and  may  even, 
for  some  little  time,  alleviate  the  misery  of 
4    that  declension. 

The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary, 
must  in  every  country  naturally  increase  as 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  increases. 
'Die  value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually 
circulated  within  the  society  being  greater, 
will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  money  to  cir- 
culate them.  A  part  of  the  increased  produce, 
therefore,  will  naturally  be  employed  in  pur- 
chasing, wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  necessary  for  cir- 
culating the  rest.  The  increase  of  those  me- 
tals will,  in  this  case,  be  the  effect,  not  the 
cause,  of  the  public  prosperity.  Gold  and  sil- 
ler are  purchased  everywhere  in  the  same 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintenance,  of  all  those  whose 
labour  or  stock  is  employed  in  bringing  them 
from  the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid 
for  them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England.  The 
country  which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never 
be  long  without  the  quantity  of  those  metals 
which  it  has  occasion  for;  and  no  country 
will  ever  long  retain  a  quantity  which  it  has 
no  occasion  for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  con- 
sist in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annua!  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  reason 
seems  to  dictate,  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  circulate  within  it,  as  vulgar 
prejudices  suppose ;  in  either  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, every  prodigal  appears  to  be  a  public  ene- 
my, and  every  frugal  man  a  public  benefac- 
tor. 

The  effects  of  misconduct  are  often  the 
same  as  those  of  prodigality.  Every  injudi- 
cious and  unsuccessful  project  in  agriculture, 
mines,  fisheries,  trade,  or  manufactures,  tends 
in  the  same  manner  to  diminish  the  funds-des- 
tined for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour. 
In  every  such  project,  though  the  capital  is 
consumed  by  productive  hands  only,  yet  as, 
by  the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed,  they  do  not  reproduce  the  full  va- 
lue of  their  consumption,  there  must  always 
be  some  diminution  in  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  productive  funds  of  the  society. 

It  can  seldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  af- 
fected either  by  the  prodigality  or  misconduct 
of  individuals;  the  profusion  or  imprudence 
of  some  being  always  more  than  compensated 
by  the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profusion,  the  principle 
which  prompts  to  expense  is  the  passion  for 
present  enjoyment ;  which,  though  sometimes 
violent  and  very  difficult  to  be  it*>trained,  is  in 
general  only  momentary  and  occasional.  But 
the  principle  which  prompts  to  save,  is  the 


desire  of  bettering  our  condition;  a  desire 
which,  though  generally  calm  and  dispassion. 
ate,  comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never 
leaves  us  till  we  go  into  the  grave.  In  the 
whole  interval  which  separates  those  two  mo- 
ments, there  is  scarce,  perhaps,  a  single  in- 
stance, in  which  any  man  is  so  perfectly  and 
completely  satisfied  with  his  situation,  as  to  be 
without  any  wish  of  alterati  n  or  improve- 
ment of  any  kind.  An  augv  entation  of  for- 
tune is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propose  and  wish  to  better  their  con- 
dition. It  is  the  means  the  most  vulgar  and 
the  most  obvious ;  and  the  most  likely  way  of 
augmenting  their  fortune,  is  to  save  and  accu- 
mulate some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either 
regularly  and  annually,  or  upon  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion.  Though  the  principle  of 
expense,  therefore,  prevails  in  almost  all  men 
upon  some  occasions,  and  in  some  men  upon 
almost  all  occasions ;  yet  in  the  greater  part  of 
men,  taking  the  whole  course  of  their  life  at 
an  average,  the  principle  of  frugality  seems 
not  only  to  predominate,  but  to  predominate 
very  greatly. 

With  regard  to  misconduct,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  successful  undertakings  is  every- 
where much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious 
and  unsuccessful  ones.  After  all  our  com- 
plaints of  the  frequency  of  bankruptcies,  the 
unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this  misfortune, 
make  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  num- 
ber engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other  sorts  of 
business ;  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  one 
in  a  thousand.  Bankruptcy  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  and  most  humiliating  calamity  which 
can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The  greater  part 
of  men,  therefore,  are  sufficiently  careful  to 
avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid  it ;  as 
some  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverished  by 
private,  though  they  sometimes  are  by  public 
prodigality  and  misconduct.  The  whole,  or 
almost  the  whole  public  revenue  is,  in  most 
countries,  employed  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  compote 
a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  great  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  great  fleets  and  armies, 
who  in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in 
time  of  war  acquire  nothing  which  can  com- 
pensate the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  even 
while  the  war  lasts.  Such  people,  as  they 
themselves  produce  nothing,  are  all  maintain- 
ed by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour. 
When  multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unnecessary 
number,  they  may  in  a  particular  year  con- 
sume so  great  a  share  of  this  produce,  as  not 
to  leave  a  sufficiency  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  who  should  reproduce  it 
next  year.  The  next  year's  produce,  there- 
fore, will  be  less  than  that  of  the  foregoing; 
and  if  the  same  disorder  should  continue,  that 
of  the  third  year  will  be  still  less  than  that  ot 
the  second.  Those  unproductive  hands  who 
should  be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the 
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•para  revenue  of  (tit  people,  may  consume  sf 
great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  nnd  therc- 
by  oblige  so  great  a  number  to  encroach  upor 
their  capitals,  upon  the  funds  destined  for  tht 
maintenance  of  productive  hibour,  that  all  tin 
frugality  and  good  conduit  of  individuals  ma) 
not  be  able  (0  compensate  the  waste  and  de- 
gradation of  produce  occasioned  by  (Ills  vio- 

This  frugality  and  good  conduct,  however. 


private  prodigality  an 
"      public 


ment.      The  unifor 
rupted  effort  of  every 


not  only   tht 

i-I  of  iudtvi. 
■e  of  gnvern- 
and  uitintcr- 


li  public  and  na- 
tional, as  wen  as  private  opulence  is  original- 
ly derived,  Is  frequently  powerful  enough  to 
maintain  the  natural  progress  of  things  to- 
wards improvement,  in  spite  both  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  government,  and  of  the  greatest 

principle  of  nnitnal  life,  it  frequently  restores 
health  and  vigour  to  the  constitution,  in  spite 
not  only  of  the  disease,  but  of  the  absurd  pre- 
scriptions of  the  doctor. 

Tht  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  laboui 

no   other  means,  but  by  increasing  either  the 
>  labourers,    or    the 


:  labourers  who  had 
before  been  employed.      The  number  of 
productive  labourers,  it  is  evident,  can   ne 

increase  of  capital,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for 
maintaining    them.      The    productive  pov 
of  the  tuna  number  of  labourers  cannot  be 
creased,  but  in  consequence  either   of  sc 
addition  and  improvement  to  those  loach) 
and  instruments  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  or  of  more  proper  division  and  distri- 
bution of  employment.      In  cither  case,  an  ad- 
ditional capital  is  almost  always  required.      Il 
is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital  only,  that 
the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either  providi 

■  more  proper  distribution  of  cmploymcn 
among  tlurm.  When  the  work  to  be  dom 
consist*  of  a  number  of  pans,  to  keep  every 
man  constantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires 
a  much  greater  capital  than  where  everv  ma 
is  occasionally  employed  in  every  difforei 
pari  of  the  work.  When  we  compare,  then 
lore,  the  state  of  a  nation  at  two  different  pe- 
riods, and  find  that  the  annual  prodi 
Land  and  labour  is  evidently  greater  at  the  lat- 
ter than  at  the  former,  thai  its  lands  are  bell, 
cultivated,  its  manufactures  more  numeroi 
and  more  flourishing,  and  its  trade  more  e: 
tensive  ;  we  may  be  assured  that  its  capit- 
must  have  increased  during  the  interval  be- 
tween those  two  periods,  '  " 
have  been  added  to  it  by  ibe  good 


c  extravagance  of  government      But  we 
shall  and  this  to  have  been  the  case  of  almost 

ations,  in  all   tolerably  quiet  and  peace 

lines,  even  of  those  who  have  not  enjoyed 

lost  prudent  and  parsimonious  govern. 

s.      To  form  a  right  judgment  of  it,  in- 
deed, we  must  compare  the  state  of  the  coun- 

i  periods  NJUlBwbU  distant  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  progress  is  frequently  so  gradual, 
,  at  near  periods  the  improvement  is  not 
only  run  sen-.] hit,  lull,  from  ihe  declension  ci- 
ther of  certain  branches  of  industry,  or  of  cer- 
tain districts  of  the  country,  things  which 
-.on i .'times  happen,  though  the  country  in  ge- 
nera! is  in  great  prosperity,  there  frequently 

i  o  suspicion,  thai  the  riches  and  industry 
of  the  whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  hind  and  labour 
if  England,  for  example,  is  certainly  much 
greater  than  it.  was  a  little  more  than  a  Cen. 
tury  ago,  at  the  '  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
Though  at  present  few  people,  I  believe, 
d,,iiht  o!'  this,  yet  during  this  period  five  yenri 
have  seldom  passed  away,  in  which  some  tiouk 
or  pamphlet  has  not  been  published,  written, 
too,  with  such  abilities  as  to  gain  some  autho- 
rity with  the   public,  and  pretending  to  de- 

i..v.  iLciming;  that  llie  country  was  depopu- 
lated, agriculture  neglected,  manufactures  de- 
caying, and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  tucse 
publications  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the 
wretched  offspring  of  falsehood  and  venality. 
Mini  of  tl tern  have  been  written  by  very  can- 
did and  very  intelligent  people,  who  wrote  no. 
thing  but  what  diey  believed,  and  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  laboui 
of  England,  again,  u;is  een.imlv  ninth  great- 


!,  than  had  been  taken  from  il 


10  have  been  about  a  hundred  years  before,  at 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  period, 
100,  we  have  all  reason  to  believe,  the  country 
was  much  more  advanced  in  improvement, 
dian  it  bad  been  about  a  century  before,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  then  il 
was,,  probably,  in  a  better  condition  than  it 
had  been  at  the  Norman  conquest :  and  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  than  during  the  coni'ij-aou 
of  the  Saion  heptarchy.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  it  was  certainly  a  more  improved  coun- 
try than  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Creaar,  when 
its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in  the  some  state 
with  the  savages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  those  periods,  however,  there 
was  not  only  much  private  and  public  profu- 
sion, many  expensive  and  unnecessary  wars, 
great  perversion  of  Ihe  annual  produce  from 
maintaining  productive  to  maintain  unproduc- 
tive hands;  hut  sometimes,  in  the  conl'u-ioi: 
of  civil  discord,  such  absolute  waste  and  tie. 
of  stock,  as  might  he  supposed,  ml 


r  by  '  only  to  retard,  11 


certainly  did,  tl 


f 
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teciimiilatioii  of  tidies,  bul  to  have  left  the 
country,  >1  the  end  of  the  period,  poorer  than 
at  die  beginning.  Thus,  in  the  bappiaM  and 
most  fortunate  period  ul"  llicin  all,  tl i-it  which 
hat  paired  since  tile  Restoration,  bow  many 
disorders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred, 
which,  could  Ihey  have  been  foreseen,  nut  only 
the  impoverishment,   lint  the  lotal  ruin  of  die 

country  would  have  been  e\pectei!  IV< Inm? 

The  fire  and  the  plague  of  London,  Uie  two 
Dutch  wars,  the  disorders  of  the  revoUnion. 
die  war  in  Ireland,  die  four  expensive  i'Veuch 
wars  of  168B,  not,  l74S,aad  175ft  together 
with  the  two  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745.  In 
Uie  course  of  die  four  I'reiu :li  wars,  Mil'  nation 
has  contracted  more  than  L.  145,000,000  of 
debt,  over  and  above  all  the  other  tiiruonli- 
tiary  annual  expense  wliieh  tliey  occasioned  ; 
>u  tiiat  the  whole  catuiul  be  compute']  ;it  lis* 
tliau  L.BOO.000,000.  So  great  a  share  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  tiie 
country,  hit',  since  the-  ICi-volution,  bee: 
ployed  upon  different  occasions,  in  niai 
ing  an  extraordinary  number  of  unprod 

particular  direction  to  so  large  a  capital,  the 
greater  part  of  it  would  naturally  1  i.iv e  been 
[■ui]']'ivi.il  iii  maintaining  productive  liaiu.h 
whose  labour  would  have  replaced,  with  a  pri 
lit,  the  whole  valueoftheircorisuoiplion.  T'li 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  die  land  an 
labour  of  the  country  would  have  been  cons 
derably  increased  hy  it  every  year,  and  ever 
year's  increase  would  have  augmented  still 
more  that  of  die  following  year. 


ilniost  all    former  tin 
be  hoped,   will    do  si 
England,    however,    i 
been   blessed  with  a  very   pai 
vormnent,  so  parsimony  has  at 


■     . 

>   in   all  future 


of  its 


■  habitants     It 
I    premntptiol . 


highest  impertinence 
therefore,  in  king!  and  ministers  U 

the  economy   of  private    people, 
iiin  their  expense,  either  by  nmp- 
tuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  luxuries.      They  are  themselves  il- 
way-,  and  wilhuiit  am   exception,    tlie  jrrr.il 
spendthrifts  in  the  society.      Let  them    !i 
.■II  after  their  own  eipense,  and  they  rt 
cly  trust    private   people    wiih    theirs.      II 
.ir  own  extravagance  does  i 
it  of  the  subject  never  will 
As  frugality  increases,  and   prodigality  di- 
nishes,  die  public  capital,  so  the  conduct    ' 


e\[.i,ns 


;t  equals  their  revenue, 


.irhiuii.  either  accumulating   or  encroach  ing, 
icreases   nor    diminishes    it.      Some 

:  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence 

i  individual  may  be  spent, 


cither  in  diin| 


e.hicll  Hi 


which  ■■ 


imed   il 


.uldhi 


a  been  b 


ilt,m 


lieen  improved,  and  those  whicli  had  b 


,1.1,1  I: 


would    1 


culli- 


supiiort  dial  of  an 
y  be  spent  in  things  more  durable,  which 
i  therefore  be  accumulated,  and  in  which 
try  day's  expense  may,  as  he  choose?,  eidiei 
mate,  or  support  and  heighten,  the  ell'ect 
of  dial  of  Hie  following  day.      A  man  of  tor. 

profuse  mid  sumptuous  table,  and  in 


rated;  more  inumifiieiures  would  have  been 
r-inhiisliid.  and  lliuse  w  Inch  had  been  estab. 
lished  before  would  have  been  more  extended; 
and  to  what  height  die  real  wealth  and  reve- 
nue of  the  country  might  by  this  time  havt 
been  raised,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  ever 
to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profusion   ol   go™ BUI 

must  undoubtedly  have  retarded  the  natural 
progress  of  England  towards  wealth 


ml,:;    :< 


ial  s 


annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
undoubtedly  much  greater  at  preset 
was  either  at  the  Restorslk.i  or  at  the  Revo- 
lution.     The  capita!,  llicreunc,  annually 
ployed  in  cultivating  this  land,  and  in  ir 


id  a  multitude  of  dogs  and  horses; 
or,  contenting  himself  with  a  frugal  table, 
and  few  attendant*,  he  may  lay  out  Ihe  great 
cr  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  house  or  his  coun- 
try villa,  in  useful  or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  useful  or  ornamental  furniture,  in  collect- 

fri volous,  jewels,  baubles,  ingenious  trinkets 
of  different  kinds;  or,  what  is  most  trifling 
of  all,  in  amassinit  a  great  wardrobe  of  fills 
clothes,  like  the  favourite  and  minister  of  a 
:_'i ■.■:■!  prince  who  died  a  few  years  tgo.    Were 

chiefly  in    ' 


.  the  othei 


the 


mng  I 


,     l:.l„.l,r 


[  liki 


i  had  t 


greater.  In  the 
government,  this  capital  has  been  silentiy  and 
gradually  accumulated  by  the  private  fruga- 
lity and  good  conduct  of  individuals,  by  their 
universal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted  safest 
to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this  effort, 
protected  hy  law,  and  allowed  hy  liberty  to 
tierl  itself  in  the  manner  dial  is  most  advan- 
1  the  progress 


ence  of  the  person 
chiefly  in  durable 
itinually  increasing, 

i  Inn  inn    something 


to  support  and  heighten  tl 
the  following  day  ;  thaL  of  the  other,  nn  il«. 
contrary,  would  be  no  greater  at  the  end  of 
the  period  than  at  the  beginning,      The  tor. 


OF  LABOUR, 
stige  of  the  expense  of  [he  latter  would  posed  ti 
in,  and  the  effects  of  ;,■ 


ilil<-  than 
dividual, 
The  hous 


:l   lillk-  1 


;,  die  clothing  of  the 


torior  ami  middling  ranks  of  peopli 

purchase  dtem  when  their  aupen- 

tou  in  nidation  of  tire  whole  people  is  tlius  gra. 
lually  improved,  when  this  mode  of  e\pense 
becomes  universal  among  men  of  fortune.  In 
countries  which  have  long  been  rich,  you  will 
frequently  find  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in 
'  n  both  of  houses  and  furniture  per- 
fectly good  and  entire,  but  of  which  neither 
the  one  could  liave  been  built,  nor  the  other 
e  been  made  fur  their  use.  What  was  for- 
merly a  seat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  unw 
i  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.      The  marriage- 


Led  „ 


■  I.  of  Gre: 


queen  brought  with  her  froi 
lovereign  t. 


,t  tit  for  ; 


neutuf 


was,   a  few  years  ago,  tin 

,  which  either  hate  been  long  sta- 
have  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  you 
a  single  house 
which  could  hare  been  built  for  its  present 
inhabitants.  If  you  go  into  those  houses, 
loo,  you  will  frequently  find  many  excellent, 
though,  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture,  which 
ire  still  very  tit  for  use,  and  wiiidi  could  as 
Little  have  been  made  for  diem.  Noble  pa- 
laces, magnificent  villas,  great  collcctirns  nf 
joks,  statues,  pictures,  awl  oilier  furiosities, 
e  frequently  hoth  an  ornament  and  an  hon. 
iir,  nut  only  to  die  neighbourhood,  but  lo 
the  whole  coimtrv  to  which  tliey  belong.  Ver- 
1  ornament  and  an  honour  to  France, 
I  Wilton  to  England.  Italy  still 
to  command  some  sort  of  venera- 

kind  which  it  possesses,  though  the  wealth 
hicb  prudticed  them  has  decayed,  and  though 
e  genius  which  planned  them 
(languished,    perhaps  from  not   having  the 

The  expense,  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  dur- 
able commodities,  is  favourable  not  only  to 
o  frugality.      If  a  person 
should  at  any  time  exceed  in  it,  he  can  easily 
reform  without  exposing  himself  to  the  cen- 
re  of  the  public.     To  reduce  very  much  the 
mber  of  his  servants,  to  reform  hi-  tabli 
>m  great  profusion  to  great  frugality,  to  lai 
down  bit  equipage  alter  he  has  owe  set  it  up 


are  changes  whicl 
•ion  of  hia  neiidilwur 


building,  in  furniture, 


■-■  infer. 


I,;-     !, 


Thc-s, 


.  But  if  a  person  has, 
'  great  an  expense  in 
i  hooks,  or  pictures, 
?d  front  his  chang- 
e  tilings  in  which 
further  eipense  is  frequently  rendered  unne- 
cessary by  former  expense;  and  when  ;i  per. 
son  stops  short,  be  appears  to  do  so,  not  be- 
cause he  has-  exceeded  his  fortune,  but  because 
he  1ms  satisfied  his  fancy. 

The  expense,  besides,  that  is  laid  out  in 
durable  commodities,  gives  maintenance,  com- 

thnt  which  is  employed  in  the  most  profuse 
li.ispii.Jitv.  Of  two  or  three  hundred  weight 
of  provisions,  which  may  sometimes  be  served 
up  ut  a  great  festival,  one  half,  perhaps,  is 
thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and  there  is  always  a 
great  deal  wasted  and  abused.  But  if  the  ex- 
pense of  llirs  uit.it.unm.utlL.nl  been  employed 
in  Iptling  to  work  masons,  carpenters,  nphol- 

of  equal  value  would  have  been  distributed 
j'uoti,;  i  still  greater  number  of  people,  vvbu 
would  have  bought  them  in  pennyworths  and 
pound  weights,  and  nut  have  lost  or  thrown 

besides,  this  elpense 
the  other  unproducti' 
way,  therefore,  it  inc 

the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 


:   hand*.      In    the 


1  would  not, 


er,  by  all  this, 


pensc  always  betokens  a  more  liberal  or  gene- 
rous spirit  than  the  other.  When  a  man  of 
fort  li  no  -ponds  his  revenue  chiefly  in  hospita- 
lity, he  shares  the  greater  part  of  it  widi  his 
tin-mis  »»»1  companions;  but  when  he  em- 
ploys it  in  purchasing  such  durable  cummo 
dities,  he  often  spends  the  whole  upon  his 
,mii  person,  and  gives  nothing  to  any  body 
without  an  equivalent  The  latter  species  oi 
expense,  therefore,  especially  when  directed 
towards  frivolous  objects,  the  little  ornaments 
nf  dress  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets,  gew- 
gaws, freqiieiitlv  indicates,  not  only  a  trilling, 
but  a  base  and  selfish  disposition.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the,  one  sort  of  expense,  as  it 
always  occasions  some  accumulation  of  valu- 

private  IV utility,  in. I.  consequently,  to  die  in- 
crease of  the  public  capital,  and  as  it  main, 
tains  productive  rather  than  unproductive 
hands,  conduces  more  than  die  other  to  tha 
growth  of  public  opnlenee.     Notes  IT,  IB. 
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ii  lo  pay  him  a  certain  annual  rent  fur  the 
of  it.      The  borrower  may  use  it  eiUier  u 
capital,  or  m  a  stock   rosei  viil   r'.n-  inmu'dbie 
consumption.      !f  he  uses  it  fl»  a  capital,  he 
employs  it  in  the  maintenance  of  |irodi 


n  this 


■,  both  r> 
withou 


alien 


■Ling  upon  any  other 
revenue.    If  ho  uses  it  as  a  stock  reserved  lor 
immediate  eimsumpiion,  ho  acts 
prodigal,  and  dissipates,  in  the 
of  tlic  idle,  what  was  ttts.thii.-tl  fur  i lit-  support 
of  the  industrious.     He  can,  in  this  case,  m  ' 
thcr  restore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  iutere 
without  cither  alienating  ot  encroaching  up 

uerty  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is, 
doubt,    occasionally   employed  in  both  the 
ways,  lint  in  the  former  inm-h  more  frequently 
in  who  liorroi 


The  capital  burrowed  replaces  the  capital 
hose  shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  wmd 
lountry  gentlemen  could  not  have  rep] 
ram  [lie  rents  of  tlieir  estates.  It  is  not 
perly  borrowed  in  order  to  be  spent,  lit 
order  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been ; 

Almost  all  loans  at  interest  are  made  in 
mey,  either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  silver; 
it  what  the  bono  wit  really  wants,  and  whxl 
the  lender  readily  supplies  him  with,  is  not 
he  money,  hot  the  money's  worth,  or  the 
;.iods  which  it  can  purchase.  If  lie  wants  i! 
is  a  stock  for  immediate  consumption,  it  if 
hose  goods  only  which  bo  can  place  in  that 
lock.  If  he  wanu  it  as  a  capital  for  employ- 
rig  industry,  it  is  from  those  goods  only  that 
lie  industrious  can  be  furnished  with  the'tools, 
materials,  anil  maintenance  necessary  for  car. 
"  rark.  By  means  of  the  loan, 
were,  assigns  lo  the  borrower 
his  right  to  n  certain  portion  of  the  annual 


t>  spei 


twill  s 


o  him  will  generally  have 
repent  of  his  folly.      To  borrow  or  to 
■  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is,  in  all  ci 


»nd  hi 


trury   to  the   intern 
people  do  both  the 


of  both    parties ;    and 

MppiTls    -..mi,- til.  it's     lll.lt 

ine  and  the  other,  yet, 
it  all  rocu  have  for  their 
own  interest,  we  may  be  assured,  that  it  caimol 
happen  so  very  frequently  as  wc  are  sometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Ask  any  rich  man  of  com- 
mon prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts  ol 
people  he  has  lent  tlic  greater  port  of  his  stock, 
to  those  who  he  thinks  will  employ  it  profit 
ably,  or  lo  those  who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  lie 
will  laugh  at  you  for  proposing  the  question. 
Even  among  borrowers,  therefore,  not  the 
people  in  the  world  most  famous  for  fruga- 
lity, the  number  of  the  frugal  and  industrious 
surpasses  considerably   that  of   the  prodigal 

The  only  people  to  whom  stock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  tlieir  being  expected  to  mil 
very  profitable  use  of  it,  are  country  gentle- 
men, who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they 
scarce  ever  borrow  merely  to  spend.  What 
they  borrow,  one  may  soy,  is  commonly  spent 
before  they  borrow  it.  They  have  generally 
consumed  so  £rrat  a  quantity  of  goods,  a  ' 
vanced  to  them  upon  credit  by  shop-kcepi 
and  tradesmen,  mat  they  Eind  it  necessary 


:eof  t) 


l:il ■ 


if  the  ci 


iployed 

The  quantity  of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  il  ii 
mmonly  expressed,  of  money,  which  can  be 
at  at  interest  in  any  country,  is   not  regu- 
lated by  the  value  of  the  money,  whether  pa. 

of  the  different  loans  made  in  that  country, 
mi  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annua' 
iroduce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from 
the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc- 
live  labourers,  is  destined,  not  only  for  re- 
placing a  capital,  but  such  a  capital  as  the 
owner  docs  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  o) 
employing  himself.  As  such  capitals  are  com- 
nionly  lent  out  and  paid  back  in  money,  they 
constitute  what  is  called  the  monied  interest. 
It  is  distinct,  not  only  from  the  landed,  bill 
from  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interest.-, 
as  in  these  last  the  owners  themselves  employ 
tlieir  own  capitals.  Even  in  tlie  monied  in- 
terest, however,  the  money  is,  as  it  were,  but 
the  deed  of  assignment,  which  conveys  from 
one  hand  to  another  those  capitals  which  th* 
owners  do  not  care  to  employ  themselves. 
Those  capitals  may  be  greater,  in  almost  any 
proportion,  than  the  amount  of  the  money 
which  serves  as  the  instrument  of  their  con. 

sively  serving  for  many  different  loans,  as  wel' 
as  for  many  different  purchases.  A,  for  el- 
ample,  lends  lo  W  L.  1000,  with  which  W 
immediately  purchases  of  B  L.IOOO  worth  ol 
goods.  B  having  no  occasion  for  the  money 
himself,  lends  the  identical  pieces  to  X,  with 
which  X  immediately  purchases  of  C  another 
L.  1000  worth  of  goods.  C,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  for  the  same  reason,  lends  diem  to 
Y,  who  again  purchases  goods  with  theiii  aj 
attm 


n  this  minim 
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few  dan. 

ferent  loans  "nil  of  three  didercnt 

amount  of  those  pMoai.  What  the 
oied  men,  A,  B,  and  C,  assigned  10 
borrowers,  W,  X,  and  Y,  is  the  power  of 
making  those  purchases.  In  this  power  con. 
sist  Iiolli  die  value  and  die  use  of  the  loans 
The  stock  lent  by  the  three  momed  men  1: 
equal  ti>  the  value  of  das  goods  which  can  bi 
purchased  with  it,  and  Is  three  times  greatei 

chases  are  made.  Those  loans,  however,  ma] 
be  all  perfectly  well  secured,  the  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  different  dehlors  being  so  em- 
ployed as,  in  due  time,  to  bring  back,  with  ; 
profit,  an  equal  value  either  of  coin  or  of  pa- 
per. And  as  the  same  pieces  of  money  car 
thus  serve  as  the  Instrument  of  different  loam 
to  three,  or,  for  the  same  reason,  to  thirty 
times  their  value,  so  they  may  likewise  suc- 
cessively serve  as   the    instrument  of  tcpay- 

A  capital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  considered  as  an  assignment,  from  the 
lender  to  the  borrower,  of  a  certain  consider, 
able  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  borrower  in  return  shall,  dur. 
le  continuance  of  the  loan,  annually  as- 
;o  die  lender  a  small  portion,  called  die 
st ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  a  portion  equally 
lerable  with  thai  which  had  urigimdly 
assigned  to  him,  called  the  repayment. 
Though  money,  cither  coin  or  paper,  serves 
^enerallv  as  the  deed  of  assignment,  hodi  to 
the  smaller  and  to  the  more  considerable  por- 
tion, it  is  itself  altogether  (lilicrent  from  "hat 
is  assigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  share  of  the  annual 
produce  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  eitbat  Iron 
the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produc. 
'  bourcrs,  is  destined  fur  replacing  a  ca- 
increases  in  an?  country,  what  is  called 
anied   interest  "naturally  b 


The  i 


■    of    ll 


i>inl- 


from  which  the  owners  wish 

,  without  being  at  the  Muble  of  employ- 
lug  them  themselves,  natumllv  accouipani'.- 
'  general  increase  of  capitals  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  as  stock  increases,  die  quantity  of  (tool 
■a  he  l.-nt  M  llMW  lin       ■!■.■■ 

A»  the  i|iiantity  of  stock  to  ho  lenl  ..1  in:,- 
tvsl  increases,  die  interest,  or  die  price  which 
must  be  paid  for  the  use  of  that  stock,  neces- 
sarily diminishes,  not  only  from  those  general 
causes  which  make  the  market  price  of  things 
commonly  diminish  as  their  quantity  increases, 
bul  from  other  causes  which  are  peculiar  to 
this  particular  case.      As  capitals  increase  in 

country,  the  profits  which  can  be  made 

mooring  them   necessarily 


consequence,  a  fui-ti] ..-r ii  ion  R-lwern  different 
capitals,  die  owner  uf  one  endeavouring  to 
get  possession  of  that  employment  which  is 
occupied  by  another ;  but,  upon  most  occa- 
sions, he  can  hope  to  justte  that  uther  out  ol 
rlil-  im!iloYii;i.-iii  l.v  no  I'tlier  means  but  by 
dealing  ii|K>ii  more  reasonable  terms.  He  must 
rn.I  .hi  !  v  sell  what  lie  deals  in  sonic what  cheap- 
er, but,  in  order  to  get  it  to  sell,  he  must 
sometimes,  tno,  buy  itdcarer.  The  demand  for 
productive  labour,  by  the  increase  of  the  funds 
noich  nre  Je-iitivil  for  tiinint, lining  it,  grows 
every  il:iv  ereiilrr  arid  greater.  Labourers  ea- 
jflj  h-ii  employment;  but  the  owners  of  ca. 
.it. J,  lin-l  ii  difficult  a  get  labourers  to  em- 
ploy. Their  competition  raises  the  wages  ol 
labour,  and  sinks  the  profits  of  stock.  But 
when  the  prcili t -.  which  can  he  maile  by  di" 
use  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  diminish- 
ed, ns  it  were,  at  both  ends,  the  price  which 
can  lie  paid  for  the  use  of  it,  dint  is,  the  rat" 
of  interest,  must  necessarily  be  diminished 
with  them. 

Mr  Locke,  Sir  Lawe,  and  Mr  Montesquieu, 

imagined  that  die  increase  of  die  quantity  o( 
gob!  and  silver,  in  consequence  of  the  dUeo> 
>ery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  was  the  real 
■aus,-  of  the  lowering  of  (tie  rate  of  interest 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Those 
rials,  tliey  say,  having  become  of  less  value 
diemselves,  the  use  of  any  particular  portion 
of  them  necessarily  became  of  less  value  too, 
mscquenlly,  the  price  which  couh!  he 
paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which  at  first  sight 
been  so  fully  exposed 
by  Mr  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary 
i  sny  any  tiling  more  about  it.  The  follow, 
ig  very  short  and  plain  argument,  however, 
lay  serve  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  fal. 
tiny  which  |i  am  to  have  misled  those  gentle 

scovery  of  the  Spanish  West 
cent,  seems  to  have  been  the 
f  interest  through  die  greatei 
part  of  Europe.      It  has  since  that  time,   in 
djfikrent  oouatria,  sunk  to  six,  live,  four,  ami 
-ee  per  cent.      Let  us  suppose,  that  in  even 
rticular  country  the  value  of  silver  tins  sunk 
;cisely  in  the  same  proportion  .  §  the  rate  cd 
crest;  and  that  in  those  countries,  for  Cl- 
ip le,  where  interest  has  been  reduced  from 
i  to  five  per  cent,  the  same  quantity  of  sil- 
■  can  now  purchase  just  half  the  quantity  ol 
^inids  u hid)   it  could  have  purchased  befotv. 
This  supposition  will  not,  I  believe,  be  found 
'where  agreeable  to  the  truth  ,  but  it  is  die 
st  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  an 
going  to  examine;  and,  even  upon  diis  sup- 
position, it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  low. 
"  ig  of  the  value  of  silver  could  luive  thr 
illest  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest. 
If  £100  are  in  those  countries  now  of  in 
than   1*50  were  then,  i.'10  must 
e  than   £s  were  tntn 


the  tuwi  whirli  lowered  the 


.  have  remained  die 
die  rat*  hid  never  been  altered. 
die  rate,  on  ilie  ointrnry,  the  p 
tweetl   those  two  values  is   necessarily    altered. 
If  L.1O0  now  ore  worth  no  more  than   L.JO 

than  I..2,  10s.   were  then.      By  mincing  the 
rile  of  interest,  therefore,  from  tin  lo  live  |jer 

i.  Mppcuad  to  be  equal  ic 

fourth  only  of  the  1 


By  a 


■  of  lire  former  interest. 
n  tile  (plant ilr  (if  silver,  lvhile 
thai  of  the  coriimi,,lities  circuited  l>v  unguis 
of  it  remained  llie  same,  could  lime  no  other 
■Act  than  to  diminish  die  value  of  that  metal, 
rniinal  value  of  nil  sorts  of  goods  would 


mid  I: 


(.'hanged  fur  a  greater  number  of  pieces  nf  sil- 
ver; hut  die  quantity  of  labour  wi.iijj  they 
could  command,  the  mimlier  til'  penple  whom 
tliey  could  maintain  and   employ,  would  bo 

precisely  (lie  smile.  The  capital  uf  tile  country 
would  be  the  same,  though  a  greater  number 
ill'  piece's  might  be  requisite  for  c-invii  ing  mv 
equal    portion  of  it  from  one  hand  to  another. 

The  deeds  uf  assignment,  [ike  the  convey es 

Of  a  Verbose  attorney,  would  lie  mure  i-mnlier- 

Clsely  tlie  same  as  before,  ami  could  [n.>,hi.-e 
only  the  same  effects.  The  funds  for  main- 
taining productive  labour  l.ieing  the  same,  the 
demand  for  it  would  be  die  same.  Its  price 
or  wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  die  same.  They  would  be 
paid  in  a  greater  number  uf  pieces  of  silver, 
out  they  would  purchase  only  die  same  quan- 
tity uf  guuds.  The  profits  uf  stuck  would  bo 
(lie  same,  both  nominally  and  really.      The 


the  quantity  of  silver  w 
bourer.  When  dial  ii 
I  lis  wages  appear  to  be 


eh  is  paid  to  the  la- 
increased,  therefote, 
creased,  though  they 
Erealer  than   before. 

(■(imputed  by 
[:!>  e  hi.  Ii  they 
are  paid,  but  bv  the  proportion  ui.i'.h  th,,se 
pieces  bear  to  die  whole  capital  employed. 
Thus,  in  s  particular  country,  5s.  a-wcek  are 

ten  percent,  the  i.iiiimiui  profits  of  stock;  but 
llie  whole  capital  uf  the  country  being  the 
same  as  before,  the  compel  ii  ion  between  the 
dillerent  capitals  of  individuals  into  which  it 
was  divided  would  likewise  be  the  same. 
Tliey  would  all  trade  with  the  same  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages. 


ii, Mi,   ( 


ne,  and  consequently  the  t 
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mid,  o 

produce  many  other  important  effects,  besides 
that  of  raising  the  value  of  the  money.  The 
capital  of  die  country,  though  it  mi^ht  n.in ,i . 
dally  he  the  same,  would  really  bo  augmented. 
Ii  might  continue  lo  be  expressed  by  the  same 
quantity  of  money,  but  ii  would  command  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour.  Tie  quantity  el 
producdve  labour  which  it  could  maintain  and 
employ  would  he  increased,  and  consequently 
the  demand  for  that  labour.  lis  wages  would 
naturally  rise  with  the  dclllillkl,  and  yet  uiisrhl 
appear  to  sink.  They  might  be  paid  with  ■ 
smaller  quantity  of  money,  hut  that  smnl.n 
quantity  might  purchase  a  greater  quinary  aj 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  befoiv.  Tin 
profits  of  stock  would  be  diminished,  but]' 
really  and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capita.' 
of  the  country  being  augmented,  the  eompcu. 
don  between  die  different  capitals  of  whick 
it  was  composed  would  naturally  be  augment- 
ed along  widi  it.  The  owners  of  those  parti- 
cular capitals  would  lie  obliged  to  content 
themselves  wilh  a  smaller  proportion  of  die 
produce  of  that  labour  which  their  resjiectiit 
capitals  employed.  The  interest  of  money 
keeping  pace  always  with  the  profits  of  stnek, 
might,  in  dds  manner,  be  greatly  diminished, 
though  the  value  of  money,  or  the  quantity  id 
goods  which  any  pardeular  sum  could  pur- 
chase, vtis  greatly  augmented. 

has  been  prohibited  by  law.  But  as  some- 
thing can  everywhere  be  made  by  the  use  of 
money,  something  ought  everywhere  to  be 
paid  for  die  use  of  it.  This  regulation,  in- 
stead of  preventing,  has  been  found  from  el 
periettce  to  increase  the  evil  of  usury.  The 
debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  tO€ 
use  of  die  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his 
creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  compensation  fof 
that  use,  lie  is  obliged,  if  one  may  say  so,  to 
insure  bis  creditor  from  the  penalties  of  usury. 
In  countries  where  interest  is  permitted,  tin 
law  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  ol'  usury, 
generally  files  the  hie.ia\,r  rate  which  i -n  l.r 
token  widiout  incurring  a  penalty.  This  rati 
ought  always  lo  be  somewhat  above  the   loo 


nieii  I  y  1 1 
can    giv, 


y  by  those  i 


,1  1,,-kiv. 


rket  rate,  the 
must  be  nearly  die  same  as  those  of  •  tut*. 
prohibition  of  interest.  The  creditor  will  not 
lend  his  money  for  less  than  die  hh  ot  II  u 
worth,  and  the  debtor  niust  pay  him  for  the 
risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  llie  full  .v 


is  Used  ptecuch  Hi  iln 
lowest  market  price,  il  ruins,  with  honest  pei> 
pk-  who  raped  the  law*  of  their  country,  tin 
credit  of  all  those  who  cannot  give  the  very 
best  security,  and  obliges  them  (o  tinv 
course  10  exorbitant  usurers.      In  a  country 
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people,  upon  good  security, 
and  a-half,  the  present  legal 
U  perhaps  as  proper  as  any. 

'file  legal  rate,  it  is  to  lie  observed,  though 
il  ought  to  lie  somen  hut  above,  ought  not  to 
If 


nt  of  laud  should 
uney  by  a  greater 
ditl'erciico,  nobody  would  buy  land,  which 
wuuld  souu  reduce  its  ordinmy  price.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  advantages  should  much 
more  than  compensate  the  difference,  every- 
body would  buy  land,  which  again  would 
'is  ordinary  price.      When 


D  pn  a 


sold 


the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  Great  Brit 
for  example,  was  Bled  so  high  as  eight  or 
per  cent,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  vvl 
was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  prodigals 
projectors,  who  alone  would  be  Billing  to  £ 
this  high  intone.       Sober  people,    who   will 

part  of  what  tliuy  are  likely  to  make  by  the 
use  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  compi 
tition.      A    great    part   of  the  capital  of  tl 
country  vvuuld  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  most   likely  to  make  a  profitable 
and  advantageous  use  of  it,  and  shown  into 
those  which  were  most  likely  tti  waste  and  de- 
stroy it.      Where  the  legal  rate  of  interest,  on 
the  contrary,  is  tiled  but  a  very  little  above 
die  lowest  market  rate,  sober  people  are  ur ' 
vesally  preferred,  as  borrowers,  lo  prodigi 
and  projectors.      The  |ierson  who  lends  rnon. 
gets  nearly  as  much  intend  from  the  former 

money  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  tin 
set  of  people  thin  in  those  of  die  other, 
great  part  of  the  capital  of  the  coiiutrv  h  Ihus 
thrown  into  the  hands  in  which  it 
likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage. 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  in- 
tcrest  below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate 
at  the  time  when  that  law  is  made.  Notwith- 
standing the  edict  of  1766,  by  which  die 
French  king  attempted  to  reduce  the  rale  of 
interest  from  five  lo  four  per  cent  money 
continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  five  per 
.'.■in.  rite  titw  being  evaded  in  several  different 


thirty  years  purchase. 

interest  is  higher  in  France  than  in  England. 
and  the  common  price  of  land  is  lower.  In 
lvi-1  in.!  it  1-,, nun. inly  sells  at  thirty,  in  France 
at  twenty  years  purcliase.      Note  19. 


e  labour  only,    yet  the 
al  capitals 


he  observed,  depends  eve 
itiiiary  market  rate  of  it 
who  has  a  capital  from  w 


I  of  buil.    ii 

est.     The  perst 
I,  he  v  ■  ■ 

kin-  it 


to  de- 


employ  il  himself,  deliberates  whether  he 
■WlM  buy  land  with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at  in- 
ter, -t.  Tbi  superior  security  of  land,  to- 
gethei  with  some  other  advantages  which  al- 
most everywhere  attend  upon  tills  species  of 
property,  will  generally  dispose  him  to  con. 
tent  himself  with  a  smaller  revenue  from  land, 
tlian  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out  his 
monej  al  interest.  These  advantages  are  suf- 
aeieuf  t"  compensate  a  certain  difference  of 


are  capable  uf  potting  into  motion,  varies  ei- 
tremely  according  in  ilie  diversity  of  their  em. 
ployment;  as  does  likewise  the  value  which 
that  employment  adds  lo  the  annual  produce 
of  I  he  land  and  labour  of  die  country. 

A  capital  may  lie  employed  in  four  differ- 
ent ways;  either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude 
produce  annually  required  for  the  use  and 
consumption  of  the  society;  or,  secondly,  in 
manufacturing  ami  preparing  that  rude  pro- 
ilii.-i'  r,.r  immediate  use  and  consumption;  or, 
thirdly  in  transporting  either  the  rude  or  ma- 
nufactured produce  from  the  places  where 
they  abound  to  those  where  they  are  wanted  ; 
or,  lastly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of 
either  into  such  small  parcels  as  suit  the  oc 
casional  demands  of  dtoae  who  want  their, 
in  the  first  wav  are  employed  the  e.i|iil,ils  .1 
all  those  who  undertake  iuiproiemcnt  or  col- 
on of  lands,  mine',,  or  fisheries;  in  llie 
second,  those  of  all  master  manufacturers  ;  in 
lird,  those  of  all  wholesale  merchant!.; 
n  the  fourth,  those  of  all  retailers.  It  is 
diilicult  to  conceive  that  a  capital  should  be 

ed  under  some  one  or  other  of  those  four. 

Each  of  those  four  method*  of  employing 
rapilal  is  essentially  necessary,  either  to  the 
istence  or  citensioii  of  the  other  tluee,   m 

the  general  conveniency  of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnish. 

g  ruile  product'  to  D  certain  dtgrsx  of ■! - 

nee,  neither  manufactures  nor  trade  ufani 
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turing  that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it 
can  be  fit  for  use  and  consumption,  it  either 
would  never  be  produced,  l>ecause  there  could 
be  no  demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced 
spontaneously,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  ex- 
change, and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth 
of  the  society. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  trans- 
porting either  the  rude  or  manufactured  pro- 
duce from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to 
those  where  it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either 
could  be  produced  than  was  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  ca- 
pital of  the  merchant  exchanges  the  surplus 
produce  of  one  place  for  that  of  another,  and 
thus  encourages  the  industry,  and  increases 
the  enjoyments  of  both. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the 
rude  or  manufactured  produce  into  such  small 
parcels  as  suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those 
who  want  them,  every  man  would  be  obliged 
to  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods 
he  wanted  than  his  immediate  occasions  re- 
quired. If  there  was  no  such  trade  as  a 
butcher,  for  example,  every  man  would  be 
obliged  to  purchase  a  whole  ox  or  a  whole 
iheep  at  a  time.  This  would  generally  be  in- 
convenient to  the  rich,  and  much  more  so  to 
the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a  month's  or  six  months'  provisions 
at  a  time,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  he 
employs  as  a  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his 
trade,  or  in  the  furniture  of  his  shop,  and 
which  yields  him  a  revenue,  he  would  be 
forced  to  place  in  that  part  of  his  stock  which 
is  reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  and 
which  yields  him  no  revenue.  Nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  for  such  a  person  than  to  be 
able  to  purchase  his  subsistence  from  day  to 
day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  wants 
it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almost 
his  whole  stock  as  a  capital.  He  is  thus  en- 
abled to  furnish  work  to  a  greater  value ;  and 
the  profit  which  he  makes  by  it  in  this  way 
much  more  than  compensates  the  additional 
price  which  the  profit  of  the  retailer  imposes 
upon  the  goods.  The  prejudices  of  some  po- 
litical writers  against  shopkeepers  and  trades- 
men are  altogether  without  foundation.  So 
Tar  is  it  from  being  necessary  either  to  tax 
them,  or  to  restrict  their  numbers,  that  they 
can  never  be  multiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  pub- 
lic, though  they  may  so  as  to  hurt  one  an- 
other. The  quantity  of  grocery  goods,  for 
example,  which  can  be  sold  in  a  particular 
town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town 
and  its  neighbourhood.  'Die  capital,  there- 
fore, which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery 
trade,  cannot  exceed  what  is  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase that  quantity.  If  this  capital  is  divided 
between  two  different  grocers,  their  competi- 
tion will  tend  to  make  both  of  them  sell  cheap- 
er than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  one  only  ; 


and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty,  theu 
competition  would  be  just  so  much  the  great- 
er, and  the  chance  of  their  combining  to 
gethcr,  in  order  to  raise  the  price,  just  ss 
much  the  less.  Their  competition  might,  per- 
haps,  ruin  some  of  themselves ;  but  to  take 
care  of  this,  is  the  business  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  it  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
their  discretion.  It  can  never  hurt  either  the 
consumer  or  the  producer ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  tend  to  make  the  retailers  both  sell 
cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than  if  the  whols 
trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two  persons. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  sometimes  decoy 
a  weak  customer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occ*. 
sion  for.  This  evil,  however,  is  of  too  little 
importance  to  deserve  the  public  attention, 
nor  would  it  necessarily  be  prevented  by  re- 
stricting their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  alehouses,  to  give  the  most  suspicious 
example,  that  occasions  a  general  disposition 
to  drunkenness  among  the  common  people; 
but  that  disposition,  arising  from  other  causes, 
necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude 
of  alehouses. 

The  persons  whose  capitals  are  employed 
in  any  of  those  four  ways,  are  themselves  pro- 
ductive labourers.  Their  labour,  when  pro- 
perly directed,  fixes  and  realises  itself  in  the 
subject  or  vendible  commodity  upon  which 
it  is  bestowed,  and  generally  adds  to  its  price 
the  value  at  least  of  their  own  maintenance 
and  consumption.  The  profits  of  the  farmer, 
of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merchant,  and  re- 
tailer, are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the 
goods  which  the  two  first  produce,  and  the 
two  last  buy  and  sell.  Equal  capitals,  how- 
ever, employed  in  each  of  those  four  different 
ways,  will  immediately  put  into  motion  very 
different  quantities  of  productive  labour;  and 
augment,  too,  in  very  different  proportions, 
the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom 
he  purchases  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him 
to  continue  his  business.  The  retailer  him- 
self is  the  only  productive  labourer  whom  il 
immediately  employs.  In  his  profit  consists 
the  whole  value  which  its  employment  adds  to 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  society. 

The  capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant  re* 
places,  together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals 
of  the  formers  and  manufacturers  of  whom  he 
purchase*  the  rude  and  manufactured  pro- 
duce which  he  deals  in,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  their  respective  trades.  It 
is  by  this  service  chiefly  that  he  contributes 
indirectly  to  support  the  productive  labour  of 
the  society,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  its  an- 
nual produce.  His  capital  employs,  too,  the 
sailors  and  carriers  who  transport  his  goods 
from  one  place  to  another;  and  it  augment! 


CHAP.   ' 


EMPLOYMENT 


ly  of  hh  profits,  lint  of  their 
ill  tin?  productive  labour  wbii 

[|  immediately  adds  to  lilt  annual  prodt 
lis  operation  in  both  these  respects  is  a  g 
deal  superior  to  that  of  the  capita]  of  tbe 

I'jut  of  Ull'  capital  of  tbe  master  maim 
tutor  is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the 
struments  of  his  trade,  and  replaces,  toget 
willi  its  profits,  that  of  some  other  artifice 
whom  he  purchases  them.      Part  of  Ills  dt 
LtttajJ  capital  is  employed  in  purchasing  t 
tcrials,  and  replaces,  with  their  profits,  the 
pitals  of  the  farmers  and  miners  of  whom 
purchases  them.      Bui  a  great  part  of  it  is 
ways,   either  annually,  or  in  a  much  sho 
period,  distributed  among  the  different  wc 
men  whom  he  employs.      It  augments  llie  va- 
hic  of  these  materials  by  their  wages,  and  by 
their  masters'  profits  upon  the  whole  stock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  instruments  of  trade  em- 
ployed in  the  business.      It  puts  immediately 
into  ittuuon,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  and  adds  a  much 
greater  value  to  (lie  annual  prodi 
iand  and  labour  of  the  society,  tlia 
capital   in   the  hands  of  any   wholesale  mer- 
chant. 

Nil  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
juaiuiiy  of  product)**  labour  than  that  of  the 
fanner.  Not  only  Ml  labouring  servants,  but 
hit  labouring  cattle,  are  productive  labourers. 
In  agriculture,  too,  Nature  Labours  along  with 
an  ;  and  though  her  labour  costs  no  expense, 


In,   ii 


value 


The  n 


porlant  operations  of  agriculture  seem  intend 
ed,  not  so  much  to  increase,  though  they  dt 
that  loo,  as  to  direct  die  fertility  of  Nature  In 
wards  the  production  of  (he  plants  most  pro. 
Stable  to  man.  A  field  overgrown  with  brian 
and  brambles,  may  RtttFUl 
.1  quantity  of  vegetables  a.-  Ihe  be=t  cuhi\atcil 
i  iu.-yard  or  corn  field.  Planting  and  tillage 
frequently  regulate  more  than  they  animate 
the  active  fertility  of  Nature;  and  after  all 
their  labour,  a  great  port  of  the  work  always 

and  labouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in 
agriculture,  not  only  occasion,  like  the  work- 
men in  manufactures,  the  reproduction  of  a 
value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to 
the  capital  which  employs  them,  together  with 
!  '-,  but  of  a  much  greater  va- 
lue. Over  and  above  the  capital  of  the  far- 
mer, and  all  its  profits,  they  regularly  occasion 
the  reproduction  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
I  hi-,  rent  may  be  c  cava  diced  as  the  produce 
uf  those  powere  of  Nature,  the  use  of  which 
the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is  great- 
er ot  smaller,  according  to  tile  supposed  ei- 

onrdlna  to  the  luppoacd   natural  or  improved 
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fertility  of  the  land.      It  11  tbe  work  uf  Na- 

ure  which  remains,  after  deduct 

ng  or  com- 

iciisaling every  tiling  "Inch  can 

be  regarded 

as  the  work  of  man.      It  is  seldo 

fourth,  and  frequently  more  tha 

a  third,  of 

the  whole  produce.       No  equal 

■roductive  labour  employed  iu  in 

i  r  -  U  f  1  - ,  1  1 !  1  L  ■  ~, 

can  ever  occasion  so  great  reproduction.      In 

hem  Nature  does  nothing ;  man 

he  reproduction  must  always  be 

]  proportion 

o  the  strength  of  the  agents  that 

Hie  capital  employed  in  agricultu 

not  only  puts  into  inodon  a  greater  quantity 

if  productive   labour  than  any 

employed  in  manufoctures;    bu 

in   propoi- 

lion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  la- 

lour  which  it  employs,  it  adds  a 

uuch  great 

er  value  to  the  annual   product 

of  the  Unt 

md  labour  of  the  country,  to  th 

real  wealth 

and   revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

Of  all  the 

ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed,  it  ii 

by  far 


iety. 


The  capitals  employed  in  the  ogriculture 
and  in  the  retail  trade  of  any  society,  must  al- 
ways reside  within  tliat  society.  Their  em- 
ployment, is  confined  almost  to  a  precipe  spni, 
to  the  farm,  and  to  the  shop  of  the  retailer. 
They  must  generally,  too,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  tint,  belong  to  resident 
members  of  the  aociely. 

Tlte  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  on  the 
. ■onirarv,  seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary 
.-cadence  anywhere,  hut  may  wander  about 
from  iiIjcl-  iu  place,  according  us  it  can  cither 
buy  eiieap  or  sell  dear. 

The  capital  of  tbe  manufacturer  must,  no 
dtiulu,  reside  ivhere  the  manufacture  is  car- 
ried on  i  but  where  this  shall  be,  is  not  always 
iiecei-.n  ily  determined.  It  may  frequently  be 
at  a  great  distance,  both  from  the  place  where 
the  materials  grow,  and  from  that  where  the 
complete  manufacture  is  consumed.  Lyons 
is  very  distant,  buth  from  the  places  which 
afford  the  materials  of  iis  manufactures,  and 
from  those  which  consume  them.  The  peo- 
ple of  fashion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in  silks 
made  in  other  countries,  from  die  materials 
which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the  wool 
of  Spain  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  some  part  uf  that  cloth  is  afterwards  sent 
back  to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whose  capital  exports 
the  surplus  produce  of  any  society,  be  a  Da- 
tive or  a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  import  mice. 
If  he  is  a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  pro- 
ductive labourers  is  necessarily  !.ss  than  if  he 
had  been  a  native,  by  one  man  only  ;  and  the 
value  of  their  ..nnu.il  produce,  by  [lie  profits ol 
that  one  man.  The  sailors  or  carriers  whom 
he  employs,  may  -.till  beloag  indifferently  ei- 
ther to  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  tu 


he  had  been  a 


int.y.  i 


The  capital  of  a  fo. 
o  their  surplus  product- 
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If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had  been  purchas- 
ed, not  with  British  manufactures  hut  with 
the  sugar  and  ruin  of  Jamaica,  which  had 
been  purchased  with  those  manufactures,  he 
must  wait  for  the  returns  of  three.  If  those 
two  or  three  distinct  foreign  trades  should 
hippen  to  he  carried  on  by  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct merchants,  of  whom  the  second  buys 
tlie  goods  imported  by  the  first,  and  the  third 
buys  those  imported  by  the  second,  in  order 
to  export  them  again,  each  merchant,  indeed, 
will,  in  this  case,  receive  the  returns  of  his 
own  capital  more  quickly ;  but  the  final  re- 
turns of  the  whole  capital  employed  in  the 
trade  will  be  just  as  slow  as  ever.  Whether 
the  whole  capital  employed  in  such  a  round- 
about trade  belong  to  one  merchant  or  to 
three,  can  make  no  difference  with  regard  to 
die  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater 
capital  must  in  both  cases  be  employed,  in  or- 
der to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  British 
manufactures  for  a  certain  quantity  of  flax 
and  hemp,  than  would  have  been  necessary, 
had  the  manufactures  and  the  flax  and  hemp 
been  directly  exchanged  for  one  another.  The 
whole  capital  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
will  generally  give  less  encouragement  and 
support  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  a  more 
direct  trade  of  the  same  kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home  consump- 
tion are  purchased,  it  can  occasion  no  essen- 
tial difference,  either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
or  in  the  encouragement  and  support  which  it 
can  give  to  the  productive  labour  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are 
purchased  with  the  gold  of  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, or  with  the  silver  of  Peru,  this  gold 
and  silver,  like  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  must 
have  been  purchased  with  something  that  ei- 
ther was  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  or  that  had  been  purchased  with 
something  else  that  was  so.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  silver,  has 
all  the  advantages  and  all  the  inconveniencies 
of  any  other  equally  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption ;  and  will  replace,  just  as  fast, 
or  just  as  slow,  the  capital  which  is  imme- 
diately employed  in  supporting  that  produc- 
tive labour.  It  seems  even  to  have  one  ad- 
vantage over  any  other  equally  round-about 
foreign  trade.  The  transportation  of  those 
metals  from  one  place  to  another,  on  account 
of  their  small  bulk  and  great  value,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  that  of  almost  any  other  foreign 
goods  of  equal  value.  Their  freight  is  much  less, 
and  their  insurance  not  greater ;  and  no  goods, 
besides,  are  less  liable  to  suffer  by  the  carriage. 
An  equal  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  therefore, 
may  frequently  be  purchased  with  a  smaller 


quantity  of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry 
by  the  intervention  of  gold  and  silver,  than 
by  that  of  any  other  foreign  goods.  The  de> 
mand  of  the  country  may  frequently,  in  thit 
manner,  be  supplied  more  completely,  and  at 
a  smaller  expense,  than  in  any  other.  Whe- 
ther, by  the  continual  exportation  of  those 
metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  impo- 
verish the  country  from  which  it  is  carried  oo 
in  any  other  way,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  exa- 
mine at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital   of  any  country 
which  is  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  h 
altogether  withdrawn  from  supporting  the  pro- 
ductive labour  of  that  particular  country,  to 
support  that  of  some  foreign  countries.  Though 
it  may  replace,  by  every  operation,  two  dis- 
tinct capitals,  yet  neither  of  them  belongs  to 
that  particular  country.     The  capital  of  the 
Dutch  merchant,  which  carries  the  corn  of 
Poland  to    Portugal,    and    brings    back  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  to  Poland,  re- 
places by  every  such  operation  two  capitals, 
neither  of  which  had  been  employed  in  sup 
porting   the  productive  labour  of  Holland; 
but  one  of  them  in  supporting  that  of  Pc 
land,  and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.      The 
profits  only  return  regularly  to  Holland,  and 
constitute  the  whole  addition  which  this  trade 
necessarily  makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country.      When,  in- 
deed,  the   carrying   trade  of  any  particular 
country  is  carried  on  with  the  ships  and  sail- 
ors of  that  country,  that  part  of  the  capital 
employed  in  it  which  pays  the  freight  is  dis- 
tributed among,  and  puts  into  motion,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  productive  labourers  of  that 
country.     Almost  all  nations  that  have  had 
any  considerable  share  of  the  carrying  trade 
have,  in  fact,  carried  it  on  in  this  manner. 
The  trade  itself  has  probably  derived  its  name 
from  it,  the  people  of  such  countries  being 
the  carriers  to  other  countries.      It  does  not, 
however,  seem  essential  to  the  nature  of  the 
trade  that  it  should  be  so.    A  Dutch  merchant 
may,  for  example,  employ  his  capital  in  trans- 
acting  the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Portugal, 
by  carrying  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
one  to  the  other,  not  in  Dutch,  but  in  British 
bottoms.     It  may  be  presumed,  that  he  ac- 
tually does  so  upon  some  particular  occasions. 
It  is  upon  this  account,  however,  that  the  car. 
rying  trade  has  been  supposed  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous  xo  such  a  country  as  Great   Bri- 
tain, of  which  the  defence  and  security  depend 
upon  the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping. 
But  the  same  capital  may  employ  as  man} 
sailors  and  shipping,  either  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,  or  even  in  the  home  trade, 
when  carried   on  by  coasting  vessels,   as   it 
could  in  the  carrying  trade.     The  number  of 
sailors  and  shipping  which  any  particular  ca- 
pital can  employ,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  but  partly  upon  the  bulk 
of  the  goods,  in  proportion  to  their  value,  am? 


portly  upon  the  distance  of  the  ports  helivoen 

the  former  of  those  wo  circumstances.  The 
con)  trade  Drain  Newcastle  to  London,  for  el- 
ample,  employs  mur,'  shipping  than  all  die  car- 
rying trade  of  England,  though  the  ports  are 
at  no  great  distance.  To  force,  therefore,  bj 
ejtroordinary  encouragements,  a  larger  share 
of  the  capital  of  any  country  into  the  carry- 
ing trade,  than  m  lint  ivih.1l!  naturally  :.'.<■  I "  it. 

ping  of  thai  comilry. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the 
home  trade  of  any  country,  will  generally 
give  encouragement  anil  support  to  a  greater 
quantity  or  productive  l.ilmur  in  tint  country. 
.nit  increase  the  value  of  its  annual  produce, 
more  than  an  equal  capital  employed  in  tlie 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  ;  and  the  capital 
employed  in  this  latter  trade  has,  iti  both  these 
n-spects,  a  still  greater  advantage  over  an 
equal  capital  employed  in  the  carryin-.-  trade, 
Tlic  riches,  and  so  far  as  power  depends  upon 
riches,  the  power  of  every  country  must  a|. 
ways  be  in  proportion  lo  the  value  of  ill  an. 
nual  produce,  the  fund  fruin  which  all  tana 
must  ultimately  be  paid.  But  the  great  ob- 
ject ol  the  political  .economy  of  every  country, 
is  to  increase  the  riches  antl  |>owcr  ol'  that 
country.  It  might,  therefore,  to  g 
Terence  nor  superior  ciio in  1.1  (je  uiei 
leign  trade  of  consumption  abort 
trade,  nor  to  die  carrying;  trade  nln>vo  eittaar  ol 
the  other  two.  It  ought  neither  10  force  nor 
10  allure  into  either  of  those  two  channels  ■ 
greater  shore  of  (he  capital  of  the  country, 
than  what  would  naturally   How   into  them  of 

Each  of  those  different  branches  of  trade, 
however,  in  not  only  advantageous,  hut  neces- 
sary   and    unavoidahh 
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trually  introduces 

When  (lie  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  industry  exceeds  what  the  demand  nf  tht 
country  requires,  the  surplus  must  be  seni 
abroad,  and  cichanged  for  lOfflWrrrng  lot 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  home, 
a   part  of  the 


labour  of  the 


oittj  , 


the    value 

of  its   annual    produce  diminish 

11k  land  i 

nd  labour  of  Great  Britain  produce 

generally  n 

ore  com,  woollens,  and  hardware. 

than  the  demand  of  the  home  market  requires 

The  surpli 

s  part  of  them,  therefore,  must  be 

■Hit  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  something  for 

is  a  demand  at  home.      It  is  onli 

iv  means  of  such  eiportation,  that  thi>  surplus 

can    acquit 

a  value  sufficient  to  compensate 

neighbourhood  of  the  aca-coost,  and  Ihe  bonl 
of  all  nil vi t-ahle  rivers,  are  advantageous  situi 
(ions  for  industry,  only  because  they  rocilital 
■  lie  (jportation  and  elchango  nf  such  surpli 


When  the  foreign  good-  which  are  ihus  pur- 
■hascd  with  the  surplus  produce  of  domestic 
:-'ln -r,  v  exceed  fhe  dci nan il  i if  1  lie  home  mar- 
ket, the  surplus  part  of  them  must  be  sent 
iViiul  again,  and  exchanged  for  something 
nore  in  demand  at  home  About  9fi,O0C 
.■iL:-!nii-  of  fi.lni.ei.  arc  annually  purchased 
n  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  a  port  of  Ihe 
lurplus  produce  of  British  iii,tn-ny.  Butthe 
lemand  of  Great  Britain  does  not  require, 
perhaps,  more  than  H.00O.  If  the  remain- 
ing 82,000,  therefore,  could  not  be  sent  a. 
broad,  anil  CNchaiwe.l  lor  something  more  in 
demand  aL  home,  the  importation  of  them  musl 
cease  immediately,  and  with  it  the  productive 
labour  of  all  diose  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
who  arc  at  present  employed  in  preparing  the 
goods  with  which  these  82,000  hogsheads  are 
annually  purchased.  Those  goods,  which  are 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  ol 
Great  Britain,  having  no  market  at  home,  and 

being  deprived  ol'  that  wliieli  lln  i-  had  ahr J, 

must  cease  to  be  produced.  The  most  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  consumption,  therefore, 
may,  upon  some  occasions,  be  as  neceasary  for 
supporting  the  productive  labour  of  the  eoun- 

Wben  the  capital  slock  of  any  country  is 
creased  to  such  a  degree  that  it  cannot  be  all 
nployed  in  supplying  the  consumption,  and 
ipporting  the  pi' ill  Lie  i  iw  hilniui  of  that  par- 
ti.-.  il.ir  country,  the  surplus  part  ol"  il  until  ral- 
ly disgoiges  itself  into  the  carrying  trade,  ami 
i.  i  mpo-'.c.l  in  performing  the  same  offices 
to  other  countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the 
natural  effect  and  symptom  of  great  national 
wealth  ;  hm  il  docs  not  seem  to  he  the  natural 
cause  of  it.  Those  statesmen  who  hove  been 
disposed  to  fafoitr  it  with  particular  encou- 
ragement, seem  to  have  mistaken  die  effect  and 
svmptom  for  Ihe  cause.  Holland,  in  propor- 
tion to  die  eitetit  of  the  land  anil  the  number 
ol'  its  inhabitants,  by  far  the  richest  country  in 
Europe,  has  accordingly  the  greatest  share  of 
ihe  earn  iiij;  trade  of  Kurope.  England,  per. 
hap  ihe  second  richest  country  of  Europe,  is 
likewise  supposed  to  have  a  considerable  share 
in  it;  though  what  commonly  passes  for  Ihe 
carrying  trade  of  England  will  frequently, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more  than  a  round- 
about  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Such 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  Ihe  (ra.lv.  which  carry 
the  goods  of  the  East  and  WesI  Indies  and  o'f 
America  to  the  different  European  markets, 
Those  goods  are  generally  purchased,  cither 
immediately  with  the  produce  of  firitis 1 1  in. 
duslry,  or  with  something  else  which  had  beer 
purchased  with  that  produce,  mul  ihe  linn  re- 
turns of  those  trades  are  generally  used  or  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  in  Briiish  bottonM  beiwi.'ii  ih.   rllf 
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ferent  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some 
trade  of  the  same  kind  carried  on  by  British 
mei  chants  between  the  different  ports  of  In- 
dia, make,  perhaps,  the  principal  branches  of 
what  is  properly  the  carrying  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the 
capital  which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessa- 
rily limited  by  the  value  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  all  those  distant  places  within  the 
country  which  have  occasion  to  exchange  their 
respective  productions  with  one  another ;  that 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  by  the 
value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  whole 
country,  and  of  what  can  be  purchased  with 
it ;  that  of  the  carrying  trade,  by  the  value  of 
(lie  surplus  produce  of  all  the  different  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  Its  possible  extent,  there- 
fore, is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  comparison  of 
that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable  of  absorb- 
ing the  greatest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  his  own  private  profit 
is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner 
of  any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agricul- 
ture, in  manufactures,  or  in  some  particular 
branch  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade.  The 
different  quantities  of  productive  labour  which 
it  may  put  into  motion,  and  the  different  va- 
lues which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  employed  in  one  or  other  of  those 
different  ways,  never  enter  into  his  thoughts. 
In  countries,  therefore,  where  agriculture  is 
the  most  profitable  of  all  employments,  and 
farming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roads 
to  a  splendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  indivi- 
duals will  naturally  be  employed  in  the  man- 
ler  most  advantageous  to  the  whole  society. 


The  profits  of  agriculture,  however,  seem  fc 
have  no  superiority  over  those  of  other  employ- 
ments in  any  part  of  Europe.      Projectors, 
indeed,    in   every  corner   ot  it,  have,  within 
these  few  yean,  amused  the  public  with  most 
magnificent  accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made 
by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land. 
Without  entering  into  any  particular  discus- 
sion of  their  calculations,  a  very  simple  obser- 
vation may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of  them 
must  be  false.     We  see,  every  day,  the  most 
splendid  fortunes,  that  hare  been  acquired  in 
the  course  of  a  single  life,  by  trade  and  ma 
nufactures,  frequently  from  a  very  small  capi- 
tal, sometimes  from  no  capital.      A  single  in- 
stance of  such  a  fortune,  acquired  by  agricul- 
ture in  the  same  time,  and  from  such  a  capital, 
has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  in  Europe,  during 
.  the  course  of  the  present  century.      In  all  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,   however,   much 
!  good  land  still  remains  uncultivated  ;  and  the 
'  greater  part  of  what  is  cultivated,  is  far  from 
being  improved  to  the  degree  of  which  it  h 
capable.      Agriculture,   therefore,    is   almost 
everywhere  capable  of  absorbing  a  much  great- 
er capital  than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in 
it.     What  circumstances  in  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried 
on  in  towns  so  great  an  advantage  over  that 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  country,  that  private 
persons  frequently  find  it  more  for  their  ad- 
vantage to  employ  their  capitals  in  the  most 
distant  carrying  trades  of  Asia  and  America, 
than  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  o* 
the  most  fertile  fields  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood,   I   shall   endeavour  to  explain  at  fuD 
length  in  the  two  following  books.     Note  90. 
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great  commerce  of  every  iivilin.il  society 
at  carrieo  on  between  the  inhabitniii.  of 
the  town  and  those  uf  the  country.  It  con- 
sists in  tJii?  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter, 
•pillion  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of  paper 
which  represents  money.      The  roonirv  sup- 

and  tjie  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town 
repays  this  supply.  Iiy  wilding  back  a  part  (if 
die  manufactured  produce  to  iln.-  iiilv.liit.uit- 
of  the  country.      The  town,  in   which  there 

nances,  may  very  properly  be 


try. 


Wen 


mUi  .11 


count,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the 
Ins.  of  the  country.  The  gains  oi'  buth  are 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  ih.'  diiisiou  of  la- 
bour is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  different  persons  emplovcd  in 
the  vari occup-iliou-.  into  which  it  is  sub- 
divided. The  inhabitant*  of  the  country  pur- 
chase of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than 
they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  town  affords 
a  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  thecoun- 
OVel  and  above  the  maintenance 


cultiva 
habitants  of  tlie  o 


tbiii{ 


jntry  eschaiige  it  for  some, 
evenue  of  the 


The  greater  the  number  an< 

iulialiitauta  of  the  town,  the 

ihe  II ait  ■   which   it  affords  to  tliose  of  the 

country  ;  and  the  more  extensive  lliat  market, 

it  is  always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  great 

number.     Tlie  com  which  prows  within  J  mile 

nf  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  price  with 

But  the  pricu  of  the  latter   must.   generally, 


not  only  pay  the  expense  of  raising  it 
bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford,  loo,  ill 
dinary  profits  of  agriculture  to  tlie  far 
'1'he  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  c 
:•■  ■!■■  i-i  [he  ntighboiiti 

of  die  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  pro- 
lit,  .if  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price  of  what 
they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the  carriage  ol 
the  like  produce  lhat  is  brought  from  more 
distill!  parts;  and  they  save,  besides,  the  whole 
value  of  tliis  carrLigc  in  tlie  price  of  what  they 
buy.  Cnmpare  Ihe  culiivaiiou  uf  tlie  lands  in 
ihe  neiizhbi'Mi-lioin!  of  any  considerable  town, 
with  lhat  of  noM  which  lie  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy  yoursell 
h.iiv  much  the  cumin  y  is  benefited  by  thecom- 

:ipec illations  that  have  been  propagated  cou- 
ci  ruin-  the  balance  of  trade.  It  1ms  never  been 
protended  that  either  tile  couniry  loses  bv  its 
commerce  with  the  town,  or  the  town  by  thnt 
with  the  country  which  maintains  it. 

As  subsistence  is,   in  tlie  nature  of  tilings, 


ury,   : 


sarily  be  prior  to  that  which  milliliters  In  the 
bitter.  Tile  cultivation  and  improvement  ol 
the  country,  therefore,  which  affords  subsist, 
once,  must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the 
means  of  comeniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the 
surplus  produce  of  tlie  country  only,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  (lie  cul- 
tivalors,  Ilia!  constitutes  ihe  subsistence  of  die 
town,  which  can  lliereforo  increase  only  with 
the  increase  of  the  surplus  produce.  The 
town,  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole 
subsistence  from  the  country  mils  neighbour 
hood,  or  even  from  the  territory  10  which  il 
belongs,  hut  from  very  distant  countries ;  and 
this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  lint 
general  rule,  lias  oicasioned  considerable  va- 
riations in  tlie  progress  of  opulence  in  dirti-i. 
ent  ages  and  nation.. 

That  order  of  things  which   necessity  im 
puses,  in  goi— ral,  though  not  in  every  panicu 
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]ar  county,  is  ir.  every  [nHtnlii 
moted  bj  the  natural  inclinations 

lllllLI:hll    in-rill|lii-ll-     lj.1,1      li,'lLT    tlov.Ht.'d     iJjUM." 

natural  inclinations,  the  u«iu  could  nowhere 
have  increased  beyond  what  the-  im|n l.i .-ni.-iit 
and  cultivation  of  tlie  territory  in  which  they 
were  situated  could  support  ;  till  such  time, 
nt  least,  as  tlie  whole  of  thai  terrifnrv  ma 
completely  cultivated  am!  improved.  Upon 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits,  most  men  will 
choose  to  employ  their  capitals,  rather  io  the 
improvement  anil  cultivation  of  laud,  than 
either  in  manufactures  or  in  foreign  Hade. 
The  man  who  employs  his  capital  in  land,  ha- 
lt more  under  his  i  iew  and  command;  and  bis 
fortune  is  much  In  liable  to  accidents  than 
that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,   not  only  to  the  winds 
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elen 


human  folly  and  injustice,  by  giving  great 
credits,  in  distant  countries,  to  men  wiili  whose 
character  and  situation  he  can  seldom  lie 
ihiiriiiijriily  acquainted.  The  cajiilal  of  the 
landlord,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  fixed  in 
tlie  improvement  of  his  land,  seems  to  be  as 
will  secured  as  the  nature  of  human  ailiiris 
can  admit  of.  Tlie  beauty  of  the  country,  be- 
sides, the  pleasure  of  ;t  count j  y  life,  the  tran- 
quillity nl"  mi m I  which  ii  promises,  and,  wher. 
ever  the  injustice  or  liunmn  laws  dots  not  dis- 
turb it,  the  independency  which  it  really  af- 
fords, have  charms  that,  more  or  less,  attract 
everybody;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground 
was  tlie  original  destination  of  man,  so,  in 
every  stage  of  his  existence,  hi  seems  to  re- 
tain a  predilection  1'or  this   primitive   unplnv- 

Without  the  assistance  of  some  artificers, 
indeed,  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  be 
ried  on,  hut  with  great  iuemiveniciicy  anil 
continual  interruption.  Smiths,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights  and  ploughwrights,  masons  bjic 
bricklayers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tailors: 
are  people  whose  service  tlie  farmer  has  fre- 
quent occasion  for.  Such  artificers,  loo,  stand 
occasionally  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  out 
another ;  and  as  their  residence  is  not,  litt 
that  of  the  farmer,  necessarily  tied  down  to  i 
precise  spot,  they  naturally  settle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  another,  and  thus  form  c 
small  town  or  village.  The  butcher,  the 
brewer,  and  the  baker,  soon  join  them,  tc 
gcther  with  many  other  artificers  and  retai 
ers,  "ecessary  or  useful  for  supplying  their  o. 
casiima)  wants,  and   who  contribute  still   fin 

or  the  town,  and  those  of  the  country,  aremi 
tually  the  servants  of  one  another.  Tlie  tow 
itinual  fair  or  market,  to  which  the  ii 


hahila 


of  till-  c, 


change  their  rude  lor  in  mm  facto  red   prodt 
It  is  thii  commerce  which   supplies   the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  both  with  the  materials  of 
their  work,  and  lla:  means  ur  ih.-ii  subsist 
The  quantity  uf  the  finished  work  which 


t,  hut  in  proportion   to   the  augmeAudgl 

ic  demand   from   the   country  for  fiiiisbta 

k;   and  tin's  demand  can  augment  on)]  in 

proportion   to  the   extension  of  improvement 

Had     human     institution., 

then- fore,  never  dislurbod   the   natural  coup* 

of  things,  tlie  progressive   wealth  and  iucreasi 

of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political  society, 

consequential,  ond  in  proportion  totheira- 

venient  and  cultivation  of  the    ic-mtorv  rr 

ntry. 

[n   our   North    American    colonies,    whet. 

uncultivated  land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  cut 

terms,  no  manufactures  for  distant  sale  Inn 

yet  been  established  in  any  of  tlieir 

■ti  an  artificer  has  acquired   a  little 

stock  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  h._ .    _ 

-  :-  -applying  the  neighbouring  coun- 


1  establish    - 


North    1 


manufacture  for 
istant  sale,  but  employs  it  in  the  pu 
mil  improvement  of  uncultivated  land, 
artificer  he  becomes  planter;  and  ncith 
large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsiatciMJe  -- 1 .; . :. 
that  country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  hi 
rather  to  work  for  other  people  than  for  nil 
self.  He  feels  that  an  artificer  is  (he  scrv. 
of  his  customers,  from  whom  he  derives  I 
subsistence)  but  that  a  planter  who  culo'vat 
his  own  land,  and  derives  his  necessary  su 
sistence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family, 
really  a  ma3tcr,  and  independent  of  all  ti 
world. 

In  lountrics,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
is  either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  tb 
can  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  every  artifio. 
who  has  acquired  more  stock  titan  he  can  en 
ploy  in  the  occasional  jobs  of  tlie  neighbour 
■-   -Tenure  work    for 


Tlie 


r  woolle 


iron,  the  weovt 

111  ami  factory.  Those  dineren 
come,  in  process  ul'  time,  to  he  gradually  sub. 
rli' iili.'d,  and  thereby  improved  and  rt-tiucd  in 
a  gnat  variety  or  ways,  which  may  easily  be 
conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  explain  any  fortlier. 

In  siieking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  ma. 
nufacturcs  are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equa, 
profits,  naturally  preferred  to  foreign  com 
merce,  for  the  same  reason  that  agriculture  it 
naturally  preferred  to  manufacture*.  As  the 
capital  uf  the  landlord  ur  fanner  is  more  se- 
cure than  that  of  the  manufacturer,  so  lite  caw. 
pital  uf  the  manufacturer,  being  at  all  times 
more  within  his  view  and  command,  is  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  foreign  mack  mi.  !,• 
every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  tlie  sur- 
plus part  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is  no  demand 
at  home,  must  he  sent  abroad,   in  order  to  br 
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CHAP.   I. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  PROGRESS  OF  OPULENCE. 

The  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society 
is  that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  those  of  the  country.  It  con- 
sists in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  inter- 
vention  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of  paper 
which  represents  money.  The  country  sup- 
plies the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  town 
repays  this  supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of 
the  manufactured  produce  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  town,  in  which  there 
neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reproduction  of  sub- 
stances, may  very  properly  be  said  to  gain  its 
whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the  coun- 
try. We  must  not,  however,  upon  this  ac- 
count, imagine  that  the  gain  of  the  town  is  the 
loss  of  the  country.  The  gains  of  both  are 
mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  the  division  of  la- 
bour is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advanta- 
geous to  all  the  different  persons  employed  in 
the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is  sub- 
divided. The  inhabitants  of  the  country  pur- 
chase of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
factured goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than 
they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted 
to  prepare  them  themselves.  Toe  town  affords 
a  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, or  what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators ;  and  it  is  there  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  exchange  it  for  some- 
thing else  which  is  in  demand  among  them. 
The  greater  the  number  and  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  more  extensive  is 
the  market  which  it  affords  to  those  of  the 
country ;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market, 
it  is  always  the  more  advantageous  to  a  great 
number.  The  corn  which  grows  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  sells  there  for  the  same  price  with 
that  which  conies  from  twenty  miles  distance. 
But  the  price  of  the  latter  must,  generally, 


not  only  pay  the  expense  of  raising  u  and 
bringing  it  to  market,  but  afford,  too,  the  or. 
dinary  profits  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer. 
The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  agriculture,  gain,  in  the  price  of  what 
they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the  carriage  of 
the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more 
distant  parts ;  and  they  save,  besides,  the  whole 
value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they 
buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  any  considerable  town, 
with  that  of  those  which  lie  at  some  distance 
from  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy  yourself 
how  much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  com- 
merce of  the  town.  Among  all  the  absurd 
speculations  that  have  been  propagated  con- 
cerning the  balance  of  trade,  it  has  never  been 
pretended  that  either  the  country  loses  by  its 
commerce  with  the  town,  or  the  town  by  that 
with  the  country  which  maintains  it. 

As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
prior  to  conveniency  and  luxury,  so  the  in- 
dustry which  procures  the  former,  must  neces- 
sarily be  prior  to  that  which  ministers  to  the 
latter.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  affords  subsist- 
ence, must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  town,  which  furnishes  only  the 
means  of  conveniency  and  luxury.  It  is  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cul- 
tivators, that  constitutes  the  subsistence  of  the 
town,  which  can  therefore  increase  only  with 
the  increase  of  the  surplus  produce.  The 
town,  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole 
subsistence  from  the  country  in  its  neighbour 
hood,  or  even  from  the  territory  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  from  very  distant  countries ;  and 
this,  though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the 
general  rule,  has  occasioned  considerable  va- 
riations in  the  progress  of  opulence  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  necessity  im- 
poses, in  geiwal,  though  not  in  every  particu 
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natural  inclination-.,  the  towns  could  nowhere 
li.m  increased  beyond  what  ilic  imprnn-iiient 
and  cultivation  of  the  territory  in  which  ilicy 
were  situated  could  support!  till  such  time, 
it  least,  as  tin  whole  of  l!)»t  territory  was 
completely  cultivated  and  improved.  Upon 
equal,  or  nearly  equal  profit*,  most  men  will 
chuose  to  employ  their  capitals,  rather  in  the 

either  in   manufactures  or  in  foreign   tad*, 

The  man  who  employe  his  capital  in  land,  lias 
it  more  under  his  view  and  command  ;  and  his 
fortune  is  much  less  liable  to  accidents  than 
that  of  the  Under,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to  commit  it,  not  only  to  the  winds  and  die 
watcs,  hut  to  the  more  uncertain  element-  oj 
human  folly  and  injustice,  hy  giving  great 
credits,  in  distant  eonntries,  to  men  iiilli  whose 
character  and  situation  lie  can  seldom  be 
Ihorinijilily  acquainted,  'file  capital  of  tlie 
landlord,  on  tire  contrary,  which  is  fined  in 
tin-  improvement  of  his  land,  seems  to  he  as 
well  secured  as  [he  nature  of  human  all'airs 
can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of  the  country,  be. 
sides,  the  pleasure  of  a  country  lift*,  the  tran- 
[|uillitv  .if  mind  ivliieli  it  promises,  and,  wher- 
ever the  Injustice  of  human  laws  ilas  not  .li-,- 
turb  it,  tlie  independency  which  it  really  af- 
fords, have  charms  that,  more  or  less,  attract 
everybody;  and  as  lo  cultivate  the  groum' 
was   the  original  destination  of  man,   so,  i: 

tain  a  predilection  for  this  primitive  employ 

Without   Ihe  assistance  of  some  artificers, 
indeed,  the  cultivation  of  land  cannot  L 

continual    interruption.      Smiths,  carpi 

wheelwright  !  |>!i.o;-l  'vrir;hls,    cliasot 

bricklayers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  and  tailors, 
are  people  whose  service  the  farmer  has  fre- 
quent occasion  for.  Such  artificers,  loo,  stand 
occasionally  in  t'.eed  of  the  assistance  of  one 
another;  and  as  their  residence  i*  not,  like 
that  of  the  fanner,  necessarily  tied  down  to  a 
precise  spill,  they  naturally  settle  in  tin-  neigh. 
bourhood   of  one  another,   and  tin 
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■■ether  with  many  other  artificers  and  retail- 
ers, necessary  or  useful  for  supplying  Iheir  oc 
casicnal  wants,  and  who  contribute  still  fur- 
ther to  augment  the  town.  Tlie  inhabitant! 
of  the  town,  and  those  of  the  country,  arc  inu 
lually  the  servants  of  one  another.  The  towt 
is  a  continual  fair  ur  market,  to  which  tlie  in 
habitants  of  lite  country  resort,  in  order  to  ex 
change  their  rude  for  manufactured  produce 
It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  tlie  inha- 
Li tints  of  Ihe  town,  both  with  the  materials  of 
their  work,  and  the  means  of  their  subsh 
The  quantity  of  the  finished  work  whicl 


irk; 


tfore, 
in  proportion  to  the  at. 
land  from  tlie  country 
J  (his  demand  can  augment  only  11 
jrrion  to  tlie  extension  of  impro 
. ■ultiiiiti'jii.  Had  human  instil 
fore,  never  disturbed  tlie  natural 
ings,  the  progressive  wealth  and  i 
e  tuwns  would,  in  every  political  society 
in  sequential,  and  in  proportion  to  tlie  it 
sment  and  cultivation  of  tlie    territory 
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titivated  land  is  stil!  to  be  had  u| 
terms,  no  manufactures  for  distant  sale  bat 
ever  yet  been  established  in  any  of  their  tom: 

When  an  artificer  has  acquired   a  little 

stock  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  h; 

i  [inlying  the  neighbouring 

try,  he  does  not,  in    North  America,  at 

,talilish   with   It  a  manufacture  for 

distant  sale,   hut  employs  it    in   th 

ned  It     . 

artificer  he  becomes  planter  ;  and  neither  1 
wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence  w-hi 
u  n try  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  hi 
10  work  for  other  people  than  for  hit 
He  feels  that  an  artificer  is  the  serva 
of  his  customers,  from  whom  he  derives  I 
'isistence;  but  that  a  planter  who  cultivut 

from  the  labour  of  his  own  family, 


ml,,. 


In  tounuies,  on  the  contrary,  where  there 
is  either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  tt 
can  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  every  artifii 
who  has  acquired  mure  stock  than  be  can  ei .. 
ploy  in  the  occasional  jobs  of  the  neighbour 
hood,  endeavours  to  prepare  work  for 
distant  sale.  The  smith  erects  some  si 
iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of  linen  or  woollen 
maimfiiilnry.  Those  diner. lit  manufacture! 
come,  in  process  of  lime,  to  be  gradually  sub. 
divided,  and  thereby  improved  and  relmcd  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may  easily  be 
conceived,  and  which  it  Is  therefore  uunoces 
sary  to  eiplain  any  farther. 

tn  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  ma- 
nufactures ore,  upon  equal  or  nearly  cqua. 
profits,  naturally  preferred  to  foreign  cam 
mercc,  for  the  some  reason  thai  agriculture  ii 
naturally  preferred  to  manufacture*.  A 
capital  of  tlie  landlord  or  farmer  is  mot 
cure  than  that  of  die  manufacturer,  so  tl: 
pital  of"  Ihe  manufacturer,  being  at  all  timet 
more  within  his  view  and  conuiiond,  is  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  foreign  merchant.  In 
every  period,  indeed,  of  every  society,  the  sur- 
plus iiart  both  of  the  rude  and  manufactured 
produce,  ur  that  for  which  there  is  no  del 
at  home,  must  he  sent  abroad,  in  order 


eichnnged   for  I 
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.is  produce  abroad 
it,  is  of  very  liltle 


pita]  which  carries  [I 
be  a  foreign  or  a  doi 
lilpiniriiue.  If  the 
lufficient  capital,  both  to  cultivate  all  its  jands, 
ind  to  manufacture  in  the  completes!  manner 
the  whole  of  its  rude,  produce,  there  is  even  | 
conradenfcle  advantage  that  the  rude  produce 
should  be  exported  hy  a  foreign  capital,  in 
der  that  the  whole  stock  of  the  society  may 
s  employed  in  more  useful  purposes.  The 
callh  uf  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and 
[ndostan,  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  a  na- 
tion may  attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opu- 
lent", though  the  greater  part  of  its  importa- 
tion trade  be  carried  on  by  foreigners.  The 
progress  of  our  North  American  and  West 
Indian  colonies,  would  have  heel]  much  less 
,  had  no  capital  but  what  belonged  to 
wises  been  employed  in  exporting  their 
surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  pari  of  the  capital  of 
rery  growing  society  is,  iii>t,  directed  to  ag- 
riculture, afterwards  to  manufactures,  and, 
st  of  all,  to  foreign  commerce.  This  order 
'  tilings  is  so  very  natural,  that  in  every  so- 
ciety that  had  any  territory,  it  has  always,  1 
'c,  been  in  some  degree  observed.  Some 
,ir  lands  must  have  been  cultivated  be- 
any considerable  towns  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  some  sort  of  coarse  industry'  of 
lanufactuting  kind  must  hate  been  car- 
>n  in  those  towns,  before  they  could  welt 
diink  of  employing  themselves  in  foreign  com- 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  must 
ve  taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  such 
ciety,  it  has,  in  all  the  modern  states  of  Eu- 
pe,  been  in  many  respects  entirely  inverted. 
lie  foreign  commerce  of  some  of  their  cities 
s  introduced  all  their  finer  manufactures,  or 
cli  as  ware  lit  fur  distant  sale;  and  manu- 
factures and  foreign  commerce  together  hove 
hirth  to  the  principal   improvements  of 
sgriculture.    The  niannersand  custom-,  which 
the  nature  of  their  original  government  intro- 
duced, and  which  remained  after  that  govern- 
was  greatly  altered,  necessarily  forced 
into  this  unnatural  and  retrograde  order. 
Note  21. 
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>    revolution  lasted  ft 


ercised  against  the 

e  country.      The  towns  were  deserted, 
left  uncultivated  ;  ani 
rovinees  of  Europe,  which  hat 
msidemble  degree  of  opulto 


country    i 


sunk  into  the  : 


the  Ron 

of  poverty  and  baibari- 

ace  of  those  confusions,  the  chiefs  and 
cipal  leaders  of  those  nations  acquired,  01 
usurped  to  themselves,  the  uT'ter  part  of  the 
those  countries.  A  great  part  of 
tlieto  was  uncultivated;  but  no  part  of  them, 
fther  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left 
without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  en- 
grossed, arid  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great 

This   original   engrossing   of  uncultivated 

lands,  t In i ii -1 1  ii  great,  rr.i.^li!  have  been  but  a 
They  might  soon  have  been 
,liii.l,.-,i  again,  and  broke  into  small  parcels, 
or  by  alienation.  The 
law  of  primogeniture  hindered  (hem  fmnilitin^ 
divided  by  succession;  ihe  introduction  of  en- 
'  'Is   prevented  their  being  broke  into  small 

Wh.n  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered 
the  means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoy- 
minl,  I  he  natural  law  of  succession  divides  it, 
ittg  »11  the  children  of  the  fami- 
ly ;  of  all  of  whom  the  subsistence  and  enjoy- 
tnay  be  supposed  equally  dear  to  the  fa- 
ther. Tins  natural  law  of  succession,  accord 
igly,   look    place  among  the   Bom; 


v.. ,11 


leader 


een  male  anil  female, 


elder 


:  the  ii 


ii  ill,-  ilisli 
iveables.  But  when  land  was  COO. 
the  means,  not  of  subsistence  monk. 
(lower  mid  protection,  it  was  thought 

it  should  descend  undivided  to  one. 
i-,iri!,'i-l;  limes,  fiery  great  landlord 

of  petty  prince.      His  tenan 


is  their  judge, 
legislator  in  peace 
He  made  war  a, 
i    discretion,    frequently    i 


and    iheir 


hi, 


S  the  German  and  Scythian  initio 
[.in  provinces  of  the  Rom 
pins,  die  confusions  which  followed  so 


neighbours, 
reign.  The  security  of  a  landed  estate,  there- 
)',ive,  llie  protection  which  its  owner  could  »f. 
ford  to  those  «  ho  dwell  on  it,  depended  upon 

to  i-ipose  every  part  of  it  to  be  oppressed  and 
swall iiwed  up  In  die  incunions  of  its  neigh- 
bours. The  law  of  primogeniture,  therefore, 
came  [0  take  place,  tiot  immediately  indeed, 
but  in  process  of  time,  in  die  succession  ut 
landed  e-lales,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  tuu 
generally  taken  place  ill  that  of  monarchies, 
though  nut  idways  at  tlh.iT  first  institution. 
That  the  pnu,  r,  and  eonscqnelilly  the  seeurily 
of  the  monarchy,  may  not  be  weakened  by  di- 
viaiou,    it  imisi  descend  entire  to  one  of  the 
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children.      To  which  of  them  so  im]K>rtant  a  birth  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  ct 
preference  shall  be  given,  must  be  determined  j  joyment  either  of  civil  or  military  honour* 


by  some  general  rule,  founded  not  upon  the 
doubtful  distinctions  of  personal  merit,  but 
upon  some  plain  and  evident  difference  which 
can  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the  children 
of  the  same  family  there  can  be  no  indisput- 
able difference  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  of 
age.  The  male  sex  is  universally  preferred 
to  the  female ;  and  when  all  other  things  are 
equal,  the  elder  everywhere  takes  place  of  the 
younger.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  and  of  what  is  called  lineal 
succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  af- 
ter the  circumstances  which  first  gave  occa- 
sion to  them,  and  which  could  alone  render 
them  reasonable,  are  no  more.  In  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  the  proprietor  of  a  single  acre 
of  hind  is  as  perfectly  secure  in  his  possession 
as  the  proprietor  of  100,000.  The  right  of 
primogeniture,  however,  still  continues  to  be 
respected ;  and  as  of  all  institutions  it  is  the 
fittest  to  support  the  pride  of  family  distinc- 
tions, it  is  still  likely  to  endure  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  every  other  respect,  nothing  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  a  nu- 
merous family,  than  a  right  which,  in  order 
to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture  They  were  introduced 
U)  preserve  a  certain  lineal  succession,  of 
which  the  law  of  primogeniture  first  gave  the 
idea,  and  to  hinder  any  part  of  the  original 
estate  from  being  carried  out  of  the  proposed 
line,  either  by  gift,  or  device,  or  alienation ; 
either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of 
any  of  its  successive  owners.  They  were  al- 
together unknown  to  the  Romans.  Neither 
their  substitutions,  nor  fidei  commisses,  bear 
any  resemblance  to  entails,  though  some 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  dress 
the  modern  institution  in  the  language  and 
garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of 
principalities,  entails  might  not  be  unreason- 
able. Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental 
Liws  of  some  monarchies,  they  might  frequent- 
ly hinder  the  security  of  thousands  from  being 
endangered  by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of 
one  man.  But  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
when  small  as  well  as  great  estates  derive  their 
security  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  no- 
thing can  be  more  completely  absurd.  They 
are  founded  upon  the  most  absurd  of  all  sup- 
positions, the  supposition  that  every  successive 
generation  of  men  have  not  an  equal  right  to 
the  earth,  and  to  all  that  it  possesses ;  but  that 
the  property  of  the  present  generation  should 
be  restrained  and  regulated  according  to  the 
fancy  of  those  who  died,  perhaps  five  hundred 
years  ago.  Entails,  however,  arc  still  re- 
spected, throigh  the  greater  part  of  Europe ; 
in  those  conn  ries,  particularly,  in  which  noble 


Entails  are  thought  necessary  for  niaixrtainug 
this  exclusive  privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the 
great  offices  and  honours  of  their  country; 
and  that  order  having  usurped  one  unjust  id- 
vantage  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
lest  their  poverty  should  render  it  ridiculous, 
it  is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have 
another.     The  common  law  of  England,  in- 
deed,  is  said  to  abhor  perpetuities,  and  they 
are  accordingly  more  restricted  there  than  in 
any  other  European  monarchy  ;  though  em 
England  Is  not  altogether  without  them.    In 
Scotland,  more  than  one  fifth,  perhaps  man 
than  one  third  part  of  the  whole  lands  in  the 
country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  under 
strict  entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated   land  were  in 
this  manner  not  only  engrossed  by  pellicular 
families,  but  the  possibility  of  their  being  di- 
vided again  was  as  much  as  possible  preclud- 
ed for  ever.     It  seldom   happens,   however, 
that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  great  improver. 
In  the  disorderly  times  which  gave  birth  to 
those  barbarous  institutions,  the  great  proprie- 
tor was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his 
own  territories,  or  in  extending  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  over  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours.    He  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.      When 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order  afforded 
him  this  leisure,  he  often  wanted  the  inclina- 
tion, and  almost  always  the  requisite  abilities. 
If  the  expense  of  his  house  and  person  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in 
this  manner.     If  he  was  an  economist,  he  ge- 
nerally found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  savings  in  new  purchases  than  in  the 
improvement  of  his  old  estate.      To  improve 
land  with  profit,  like  all  other  commercial  pro- 
jects, requires  an  exact  attention  to  small  sav- 
ings and  small  gains,  of  which  a  man  born  to 
a  great  fortune,  even  though  naturally  frugal, 
is  very  seldom  capable.  The  situation  of  such 
a  person  naturally  disposes  him  to  attend  ra- 
ther to  ornament,  which  pleases  his  fancy,  than 
to  profit,  for  which  he  has  so  little  occasion. 
The  elegance  of  his  dress,  of  his  equipage,  ol 
his  house  and  household  furniture,  are  objects 
which,   from  his  infancy,  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  some  anxiety  about.    The  turn 
of  mind  which  this  habit  naturally  forms,  fol- 
lows him  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  im- 
provement of  land.    He  embellishes,  perhaps, 
four  or  five  hundred  acres  in  the  neighlwur- 
hood  of  his  house,  at  ten  times  the  expense 
which  the  land  is  worth  after  all  his  improve- 
ments ;  and  finds,  that  if  he  was  to  improve 
his  whole  estate  in  the  same  manner,  and  he 
has  little  taste  for  any  other,  he  would  be  a 
bankrupt  before  he  had  finished  the  tenth  pan 
of  it.    There  still  remain,  in  both  parts  of  thr 
united  kingdom,  some  great  estates  which  have 
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I,  without  interruption,  in  the  hands 
of  Ihe  same  family  since  the  limes  of  feuds] 
anarchy.  Compare  the  present  condition  of 
lose  estates  with  tile  possessions  of  the  small 
ropriotors  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  you 
ill  require  no  other  argument  to  convince 
au  how  unfavourable  such  extensive  property 
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irdereii  any  of  them,  he  was  liolih 
penalty,  though  generally  but  to  a  s 
They  were  not,  however,  capable  of; 
property.      Whatever  they  acquired   was  ac- 
quired to  their  master,  and  he  could  taki    '" 
from  them  at  pleasure.    Whatever  cultivai 
and  improvement  could  he  carried  on  by  me 
uf  such  slaves,  was  properly  carried  on  by  their 
■nasler.    It  was  at  his  eiptmse.    The  seed,  the 
cattle,  and  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  were 
all  his.      It  was  for  Ids  benefit-     Such  slaves 
could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily  main- 
self,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  occupied   his 
own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own 
bondmen.      This  species  of  slavery  still  sub- 
sists in  Russia,    1'nlaiid,   Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.      Il  is 

vinci's  of  Europe  thai  it  has  gradually  been 
abolished  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to 
be  expected  from  great  proprietors,  they  are 
least  of  all  id  be  expected  when  tiicv  employ 
slaves  for  their  workmen.  The  experience  of 
all  ages  and  nations,  1  believe,  demonstrates 
that  the  work  done  by  slaves,  though  il  ap- 
peals to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is  in  tbt 
end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  person  who  can  ac- 
quire no  property  can  have  no  other  interest 
but  to  eat  as  much  and  lo  labour  as  little  as 
possible.  Whatever  work  he  docs  beyond  whal 
is  sufficient  lo  purchase  his  own  maintenance, 
car.  In  MUMUd  on l  of  him  by  violence  only, 
and  not  by  any  interest  of  his  own.  In  an- 
cienl  Italy,  how  much  ilie  cultivation  of  core 
degenerated,  how  unprofitable  it  became  te 
the  mailer,  when  il  fell  under  the  tnatuxgc- 
[>f  i In ves,  ii  remarked  both  by  Pliny  and 


iking  nf  die  ideal  republic  described  in  the 
of  l'lato,  to  maintain  5000  idle  men  (the 
iber  of  warriors  supposed  mull  111  I J  for  its 
defence),  together  with  their  women  and  ser- 
luuts.  would  require,  he  says,  a  territory  oi 
loundless  extent  and  fertilitv,  like  the  plaint 
of  Babylon. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  do- 
mineer, and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as 
ta  he  oUtgfld  lo  condescend  to  persuade  his 
inferiors.  Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and 
the  nature  of  the  work  can  afford  it,  there 
fore,  he  will  generally  prefer  the  service  of 
slaves  in  lhat  of  freemen.  The  planting  of 
sugar  and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  nf 
slave  eu'iivation.  The  raising  of  com,  it 
seems,  in  ilie  present  limes,  cannot.  In  the 
■  ■'■■■  i,s.  of  ■>iiii,li  the  principal  pro- 
duce is  corn,  the  fir  greater  pari  of  the  work 
is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  resolution  of 
the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  libel  t; 

their  Umber  cannot  he  very  great.  Had  the) 
made  any  considerable  part  of  their  property, 

to.  In  our  sugar  colonies,  on  ihe  contrary, 
Ihc  whole  work  is  done  by  slaves,  and  in  oui 
tobacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The 
profits  of  a  sugar  plantation  In  any  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies,  ale  generally  much 
greater  than  [hose  nf  any  other  cultivation  that 

the  profits  of ..  Mbaeca  plantation,  though  in- 
rior  To  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  To  those 
'com,  as  lias  already  been  observed.  Eotli 
m  afford  the  expense  of  slave  cultivation, 
it  sugar  cau  afford  it  still  belter  than  tohac- 
i.      The  number  of  negroes,  accordingly,  it 

much  greater,  in  proportion  lo  thai  of  whites. 

To  tlic  slave  cultivators  of  and  cut  times,  gra- 
dually succeeded  a  species  of  farmers,  known 

They  are  called  in  Latin  Coloui  rarl'mrii. 
Tin  y  have  been  so  long  in  disuse  in  England, 
that  al  present  1  know  no  English  name  foi 
diem.  The  proprietor  furnished  them  wilk 
i he  seed,  cattle,  and  instruments  of  husbandry, 
die  whole  slock,  in  short,  nercssary  for  culti- 
vating the  farm.  The  produce  was  divided 
equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the  fur. 
mer,  after  setting  aside  what  was  judged  ne- 
cessary for  keeping  up  die  slock,  which  was 
restored  to  die  proprietor,  when  the  farmer 
cither  quitted  or  was  turned  out  ef  the  f. .nn. 
Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly 
en  liiva  lid  ..t  the  expense  of  I  he  proprietors,  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  slaves.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  essential  difference  between 
them.      Such  lenanls,  being  freemi 


Cktlandla. 
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certain  proportion  of  ihe  produce  of  the  la 
lliey  haie  a  plain  interest  dial  Ihe  whole  pro. 
duce  should  In1  as  great  as  possible,  in  ordei 
thai  their  own  proportion  utav  be  so.    A  slave 
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on  the  contrary,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but 
nis  maintenance,  consults  his  own  ease,  by 
making  the  land  produce  as  little  as  possible 
over  and  above  that  maintenance.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  partly  upon  account  of  this 
advantage,  and  partly  upon  account  of  the  en- 
croachments which  the  sovereigns,  alway  jea- 
lous of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encouraged 
their  villains  to  make  upon  their  authority, 
and  which  seem,  at  least,  to  have  been  such  as 
rendered  this  species  of  servitude  altogether 
inconvenient,  that  tenure  in  villanage  gradu- 
ally wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope. The  time  and  manner,  however,  in 
which  so  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in 
modern  history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims 
great  merit  in  it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so  ear- 
ly as  the  twelfth  century,  Alexander  III.  pub- 
lished a  bull  for  the  general  emancipation  of 
tlaves.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  ra- 
ther a  pious  exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which 
exact  obedience  was  required  from  the  faith- 
ful. Slavery  continued  to  take  place  almost 
universally  for  several  centuries  afterwards, 
till  it  was  gradually  abolished  by  the  joint  ope- 
ration of  the  two  interests  above  mentioned ; 
that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other.  A  villain, 
enfranchised,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  land,  having  no 
stock  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it  only  by 
means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced  to  him, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  what  the  French 
call  a  metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  interest 
even  of  this  last  species  of  cultivators,  to  lay 
out,  in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land, 
any  part  of  the  little  stock  which  they  might 
save  from  their  own  share  of  the  produce ;  be- 
cause the  landlord,  who  laid  out  nothing,  was 
to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it  produced.  The 
tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  is 
found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  improve- 
ment. A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one  half,  must  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it 
It  might  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make 
the  land  produce  as  much  as  could  be  brought 
out  of  it  by  means  of  the  stock  furnished  by 
the  proprietor ;  but  it  could  never  be  his  inte- 
rest to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it.  In 
France,  where  five  parts  out  of  six  of  the 
whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  still  occupied  by 
this  species  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com- 
plain, that  their  metayers  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  employing  their  master's  cattle  rather 
in  carriage  than  in  cultivation ;  because,  in  the 
one  case,  they  get  the  whole  profits  to  them- 
selves, in  the  other  they  share  them  with  their 
landlord.  This  species  of  tenants  still  sub- 
lists  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are 
called  steel-bow  tenants.  Those  ancient  Eng- 
lish tenants,  who  are  said  by  Chief-Baron  Gil- 
bert and  Dr  Blackstone  to  havo  Iwcn  rather 


bailiff's  of  the  landlord  than  farmers,  properlj 
so  called,  were  probably  of  the  aame  kind. 

To  tiiis  species  of  tenantry  succeeded,  though 
by  very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  so  call 
ed,  who  cultivated  the  land  with  their  owe 
stock,  paying  a  rent  certain  to  the  landlord. 
When  such  fanners  have  a  lease  for  a  term  of 
years,  they  may  sometimes  find  it  far  their  in- 
terest to  lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  far- 
ther  improvement  of  the  farm  ;  because  they 
may  sometimes  expect  to  recover  it,  with  a 
large  profit,  before  the  expiration  of  the  least 
The  possession,  even  of  such  fanners,  how- 
ever, was  long  extremely  precarious,  and  still 
is  so  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  They  could, 
before  the  expiration  of  their  term,  be  legsUy 
ousted  of  their  leases  by  a  new  purchaser; 
in  England,  even,  by  the  fictitious  action  of 
a  common  recovery.  If  they  were  turned  out 
illegally  by  the  violence  of  their  master,  the 
action  by  which  they  obtained  redress  was  ex- 
tremely imperfect.  It  did  not  always  rein- 
state them  in  the  possession  of  the  land,  but 
gave  them  damages,  which  never  amounted  to 
a  real  loss.  Even  in  England,  the  country, 
perhaps  of  Europe,  where  the  yeomanry  hat 
always  been  most  respected,  it  was  not  till  a- 
bout  the  14th  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  action 
of  ejectment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant 
recovers,  not  damages  only,  but  possession, 
and  in  which  his  claim  is  not  necessarily  con- 
cluded by  the  uncertain  decision  of  a  single  as- 
size. This  action  has  been  found  so  effectual 
a  remedy,  that,  in  the  modern  practice,  when 
the  landlord  has  occasion  to  sue  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of 
the  actions  which  properly  belong  to  him  as  a 
landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or  the  writ  of  en- 
try, but  sues  in  the  name  of  his  tenant,  by  the 
writ  of  ejectment.  In  England,  therefore 
the  security  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  proprietor.  In  England,  besides,  a  leass 
for  life  of  forty  shillings  a-year  value  is  a  free- 
hold, and  entitles  the  lessee  to  a  vote  for  a 
member  of  parliament ;  and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeomanry  have  freeholds  of  this  kind,  the 
whole  order  becomes  respectable  to  their  land- 
lords, on  account  of  the  political  consideration 
which  this  gives  them.  There  is,  I  believe, 
nowhere  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any 
instance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land 
of  which  he  had  no  lease,  and  trusting  that  the 
honour  of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advan- 
tage of  so  important  an  improvement.  Those 
laws  and  customs,  so  favourable  to  the  yeo- 
manry, have  perhaps  contributed  more  to  the 
present  grandeur  of  England,  than  all  their 
boasted  regulations  of  commerce  taken  toge- 
ther. 

The  law  which  secures  the  longest  leases  a* 
gainst  successors  of  every  kind,  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  Scotland  so  early  as  1449,  by  a 
law   of  James  II.     Its  beneficial  influence. 
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however,  lias  been  much  iibsinicloJ  by  en  mil-  ; 
Ihe  heirs  of  entail  being  generally  rest  mined 
from  letting  leases  for  any  Ion;;  term  of  years, 
frequently  fur  more  tlian  one  year.  A  late 
act  of  parliament  lias,  in  Ibis  respect,  MM- 
what  slackened  their  fetters,  though  they 
still  by  much  too  strait.  In  Scotland,  besides, 
as  no  leasehold  gives  a  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament,  the  yeomanry  are  upon 
count  less  respectable  to  their  landlords  than 
in  England. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  <m  found 
convenient  to  secure  tenant*  both  against  heirs 
and  purchasers,  the  term  of  their  security  ivas 
still  limited  to  a  very  short  period  ;  in  France, 
for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the  com. 
mencement  of  the  lease.  It  has  in  that  coun- 
try, indeed,  U>en  lately  extruded  to  twenty, 
seven,  a  period  still  too  short  to  encourage  the 
tenant  to  make  the  most  important  improve 
merits.  The  proprietors  of  land  were  ancient- 
ly the  legislator?  of  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  laws  relating  to  land,  therefore,  were  all 
calculated  for  wlial  they  supposed  the  iiitetvl 
of  the  proprietor.  It  wis  for  his  interest,  they 
had  imagined,  that  no  lease  granted  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  should  hinder  him  from  en 
[Dying,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  the  full 

always  short-sighted,  ond  Ihey  did  not  foresee 
how  much  tills  regulation  must  obstruct  im- 
provement, and  thereby  hurt,  in  the  long-run, 
the  real  interest  of  the  landlord. 

The  fanners,  too,  besides  paying  the  rent, 
were  anciently,  it  was  supposed,  hound  to  per- 
form a  great  number  of  services  to  the  land- 
lord, which  were  seldom  either  specified  in 
the  lease,  or  regulated  by  any  precise  rule.  Inn 
by  Ihe  use  and  wont  of  the  manor  or  barony. 
These  services,  therefore,  being  almost  entire- 
ly arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  to  many  vex- 
ations. In  Scotland  the  abolition  of  all  ser- 
vices not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  very  much  alter- 
ed for  the  better  the  condition  of  the  yeoman- 
ry of  that  country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry 
were  boutul,  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the 
private  ones.  To  make  and  maintain  the 
IiigU  roads,  a  servitude  which  still  subsists,  I 
I.eti.vL'.  everywhere,  though  with  iHllrTl  de- 
grees of  oppression  in  different  countries,  was 
not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's  troops, 
«lien  hi- household,  or  his  officers  of  any  kind, 
passed  through  any  part  of  the  country,  the 
yeomanry  were  bound  to  provide  tluin  wirh 
horses,  carriages,  and  provision!,  at  a  price  re- 
gulated by  the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I 
lielieve,  the  uulv  monarchy  in  Europe  where 
the  oppression  of  purveyance  has  been  entire- 
still  subsists  in   France  and 


Ij  viSing  i.i  grant,  ih.in,eKe-i,  any  pecuni 

ary  aid  to  their  sovereign,  easily  id  lowed  him 
to  tallage,  as  they  called  it,  their  tenants,  and 
had  not  knowledge  enough  to  foresee  how 
much  this  must,  in  the  end,  affect  their  own 
revenue.  The  faille,  as  it  still  subsists  in 
IVuilv.  ivjiiy  sine  :,„  :m  ,i;nnj.lL'  uf  those  an- 
cient tallages.  It  is  a  tal  upon  the  supposed 
profits  of  the  fanner,  which  tliev  estimate  by 
the  stock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  Ut- 
ile ii-  possible,  and  consequently  to  employ  as 
little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none 
in  its  improvement.  Should  any  stock  hap- 
pen tu  accumulate  in  die  hands  of  a  French 
fanner,  the  tiullc  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohi- 
bition of  its  ever  being  employed  upon  the 
land.  Tins  tax,  besides,  is  supposed  to  dis- 
honour whoever  is  subject  to  it,  and  to  degrade 
him  beiow,  not  only  the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 
but  that  of  a  burgher  -  anil  whoever  rents  the 
lands  of  another  becomes  subject  In  it.      No 

'      pvill  submit  to  this  degradation.      This 

■refore,  not  only  hinders  the  stock  which 

accumulates  upon  the  land   from  being  cm- 


..yed  if 


iths  and 


The  public  taies,  to  which  they  were  si 
j<ei,  ^ere  as  irregular  and  oppressive  as 
■rrviirv       The  ancient  lords,  though  vitrei 


other  stock  from 

fifteenths,   so    usual    in    England    in    former 

times,  seem,  so  far  as  they  allected  the  land,  to 

have  been  tales  of  the  same  nature  with  the 

taillc 

tinder  all  these  discouragements,  little  im. 
_  oiemcnt  could  he  expected  from  die  occu, 
piers  of  land.  That  urder  of  people,  with  all 
the  liberty  and  security  which  law  can  give, 
always  improve  under  great  disadvan- 
tage. The  farmer,  compared  with  the  pro- 
■>r,  is  as  a  merchant  who  trades  with  bor- 
i  monev,  compared  with  one  who  trades 
with  his  own.  The  stock  of  both  may  im- 
prove; but  that  of  the  one,  with  only  equal 
good  conduct,  must  always  improve  more 
ucrsri)  Item  that  of  Ule  other,  on  account  0/ 
he  Large  share  of  the  profits  which  is  consum- 
ed by  the  interest  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cul- 
tivated by  the  farmer  must,  in  the  same  man- 
ter,  widi  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improv- 
td  more  slowly  than  those  cultivated  by  the 
pioprietor,  on  account  of  the  large  share  of 
'e  produce  which  is  consumed  in  the  rent, 
d  which,  had  the  farmer  been  proprietor,  he 
ight  have  employed  in  the  further  iiupruve- 
ent  of  the  land.  The  station  of  a  farmer. 
besides,  is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  inferior 
it  of  a  proprietor.  Through  the  greaici 
part  of  Europe)  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as 
,11  inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  die  better 

parts  of  Europe  to  the  great  merchants  and 
master  man ufactu rets.  It  can  seldom  happen, 
1  here  hue.  Ihat  a  man  of  any  considerable 
stock  should  quit  the  superior,  in  order  to 
place  himself  in  an  interior  station.  Even  In 
present  state  of  Euro]*,  dieiefore,  littlt 
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■luck  is  likely  to  go  from  any  olJ.tr  profession  Ih 
to  lilt  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of.  ft 
fanning.  Hon  does,  perhaps,  in  Great  Hri- 
uin  than  in  any  other  country,  though  even 
there  the  great  stocks  which  arc  ill  some  places 
employed  in  funning,  have  generally  been  ac- 
quired by  farniiu^,  [lit  1. i.k I l-.  p.rh.ips,  iti  which, 
of  ■  h  1 1  others,  stock  is  cotninoiilv  acquired  most 
slowly.  Alter  small  |i]  L.[.rit'ti>rs,  however, 
rich  and  great  farmers  arc  in  every  country 
tin  principal  improvers.  There  ate  nioic  Midi, 
perhaps,  in  England  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean monarchy.  In  the  republican  goveru- 
irients of  Holland,  and  of  Berne  in  Swii/,rlaiul, 
the  formers  arc  said  to  bo  not  interior  to  those 
of  England. 

'ITie  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  nil    this    unfavourable    td    ihe   improve- 
ment and  culiiviition  of  l.tiiil,  whcthei  curried 
□u  by  the  proprietor  or  by  the  fanner;   first, 
bv  the  general  prohibition  of  the  expmlniioii 
of  com,  without  a  special  licence,  which  ~eenis 
to  have  been  a  very  universal  rBgulatioP  -  tod, 
aecondly,  by  the  restraints  which  were  laid  up- 
on tlie  inland  [-iiinineree,  nut  only  of  com,  t 
of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  produce 
the  farm,  by  the  absurd  laws  against  engro 
ers,  regraters,  ami  hnv-.t.illeis,  and  by  the  pri- 
vileges of  lairs   and  markets.       It   has   already 
been  observed  in  what  manner  the  prohibitk 
of  the  exportation  of  corn,  together  with  son 
iiucounigeiucnl  Jzivi-n  lo  tile  importation  of  fo- 
reign com,  obstrueted  the  cumval' 
cient  Italy,  naturally  the  most  fertile  country 

greatest  empire  in  the  world.  To  wliat  tl 
gree  such  restraints  upon  the  inland  conimer 
of  this  con  mi  in  lily,  joined  to  the  general  pr 
hibitiou  of  export  alio  ii,  must  have  i!i,ciiiir;ijri.-d 
Ihe  cultivation  of  countries  less  fertile,  ant 
less  favourably  ci  re  inns  lanced,  it  is  not,  per 
haps,  very  easy  to  imagine.     Hole  23. 
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em  with  a  wall,  for  Ihe  sake  of  i 
ace.  After  the  fill  of  the  Roman  empire, 
i  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem 
[enerally  to  have  lived  in  fortified  castles  en 
heir  own  estates,  and  in  the  midst  of  :!.-.. r 
iwu  tenants  and  dependents.  The  towns  were 
liietiy  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 

die,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition.    The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  liy  ancient 
charters  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  priu- 
:ipal  towns  in  Europe,  sufficiently  show  what 
hey  were  before  those  grants.      Tlie  people 
o  whom  it  is  granted  as  a  privilege,  that  they 
night  give  away  their  own  daughters,  in  niar- 
iage  without  the  consent  of  their  lord,  that 
ipou  their  death  their  own  children,  and 
heir  lord,  should  succeed  to  their  goods, 
hat  fhey  might  dispose  of  their  own  effects  by 
rill,  must,  before  those  grants,   have  been    * 
her  altogether,   or  very  nearly,   in  the  sa 
tote  of  villanage  with  the  occupiers  of  b 
it  the  country. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to   have   been  a  very 
joor,  mean  set  of  people,  who  seemed  to 
rel  about  with  their  goods  from  place  to  p 
and  from  fair  to  fair,   like  the   hawkers 
pedlars  of  tlie  present  times.      In  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  then,   In 
reral  of  the   Tartar 
present,  tales  used  to  be  le- 
vied upon  tlie  persons  and  goods  of  travellers, 
sy  passed    through    certain    manors, 
when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 
they  carried  about  their  goods  " 
place  in  a  fair,  when  theyerecti 

til  to  sell  them  in.     These  diStmfl  tun 
known  in  Enghu  '  ' 
age,  pontage,  lastage,  and  stallage.      Some- 
great   lord,  who 


The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were,  af- 
ter the  fall  ol  the  lloiiiau  empire,  not  more 
favoured  than  those  of  the  country.  They 
consisted,  indeed,  of  a  very  dillerciu  order  ol" 
people  from  the  first  inliabitants  of  the 
cient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  These 
last  were  computed  chiefly  of  the  propr 
of  lands,  among  whom  the  pubbc  territory 
was  originally  divided,  and  who  found  i 
venient  to  build  their  bouses  in  the  r 
buurhood  of  one  another,  and   to  sun 


i,  upon 
mild  g 


particular  trade 

ch  particularly  as  lived  in  their  own  d 

les,  a  general  exemption  from  such  tan 

Such  traders,  though  in  other  respects  of  si 

,  or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition,  m.. 

n  this  account  called  free  traders.      Theyu 

cturn,  usually  paid  to  their  protector  a 

of  annual  poll-lax.      lu  those  days  p 

ion  was  seldom  granted   without  a  va 

■  eiiii-iiferalioii,  anil  iliis  tax  might  perhaps 

roiisidered  as  compensation  for  what  their 

ons  might  lose  by  their  exemption  from 

t  taxes.      At  first,  both  those  poll-Iaxes 

and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have  been  alto. 

geiher  personal,  and  to  have  affected  only  pi 

ticular  individuals,  during  either  their  live*, 

tlie  pleasure  of  their  protectors. 

imperfect  accounts  which  'ave  been  publish 

from  Doomsday-bo  ik,  ot  several  of  the  tc 

of  England,  inentit  i  is  frequently  made,  at 

times  of  tlie  tax  which    particular   burg 

jiaid,  each  of  then,,  either  to  the  king  i 

some  other  great  lord,  for  this  sort  of  pr 
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lion,   and  scraedmB  of  the  general  amount 

»nly  of  all  liiose  taxes.* 

But  how  servile  soever  mav  have  been  ori- 
ginally the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  <  I  n- 
towns,  k  appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived 
at  liberty  nrnl  iuik  pcudenc*  nun!]  earlier  thfiri 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  That 
part  of  the  tint's  revenue  which  arose  from 
such  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town,  used 
commonly  to  he  let  in  farm,  during  n  term  of 
years,  for  a  rent  certain,  sometimes  to  the  she- 
riffof  (he  county,  and  sometimes  toother  per- 
son*. The  burghers  themselves  1'ivpii  inly 
got  credit  enough  to  lie  admitted  to  farm  the 
revenues  of  this  sort  which  arose  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointlv  ami  -evcr.d- 
ly  answerable  for  the  whole  rent.-)-  To  let  a 
farm  in  this  manner,  was  quite  agreeable  to 
the  usual  ecr.mumv  of.  1  believe,  'lie  ■iovi-n-ipns 
of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  who 
used  frequently  to  let  whiilc  manors  to  all  the 
tenants  of  thee  manors,  they  becoming  joint. 
ly  and  severally  answerable  fur  the  whole  rent 
but  in  return  being  allowed  to  collect  it  ii 
their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king' 
ei chequer  by  the  hands  of  their  own  boiliil. 
ami  being  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  inso- 
lence of  the  king's  officers;  a  eirem 
in  those  days  .regarded  as  of  the  greai 
(■ortance. 

At  first,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably 
let  to  the  b*n_' 
hud  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 

ed.  The  payment  hating  thus  become  per- 
petual, the  exemptions,  in  return,  for  "hit! 
it  wai  mode,  naturally  became  perpetual  lr>o. 
Those  exemptions,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  per- 
sonal, tmil  could  not  afterwards  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  individuals,  as  individuals, 
hut  as  burghers  of  a  particular  burgh,  which, 
upon  this  account,  was  colled  ■  free  burgh, 
fur  tin  mine  reason  dial  they  hsd  been  called 
free  burghers  or  free  traders. 

Along  widi  this  grant,  the  important  priv 
leges,  above  mentioned,  that  the;  might  gi' 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  th. 
Inn  eliildrcn  should  succeed  to  them,  and 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  effects  by 
will,  were  generally  bestowed  upon  the  burgh- 
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this  nil.  They  were  generally  at 
the  same  lime  erected  into  a  commonalty  ot 
corporation,  with  the  privilege  of  having  ma- 
gistrates mid  a  towtirfouncil  of  their  own,  ol 
111*1  lug  livL-lat.s  for  their  own  government, 
of  Quitting  walls  for  their  own  defence,  and 
of  reducing  nil  their  inhabitants  under  a  sort 
f  military  discipline,  by  obliging  them  to 
'■teh  and  nurd  ;  that  is,  as  anciently  undcr- 
:ood,  toguard  and  defend  those  walls  against 
11  attacks  and  surprises,  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day.  In  England  they  were  generally 
ipted  from  suit  to  the  hundred  and  louu- 
mrts  :  and  all  such  picas  as  should  arise 
among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  except- 
ed,  were  left  to  the  decision  of  their  own  i 


jurisdiction 
ijuently  granted  to  them.* 

It  might,  probably,  be  m  cewnry  to  grant  to 
eh  towns  as  were  admitted  to  farm  their 


thi 


Wh 


■  of  the 


»r.l   fie, 


In  othei 


n  of  c- 


diction  to  oblige  their  a 

payment.     In  those  disorderly  limes,  it  might 

been  extremely  inconvenient  to  hnie  left 

dietu  to  seek   this  sort  of  justice  from  any 

ler  tribunal.      But  it  must  seem  cxtraordi- 

ry,  that  the  sovereigns  of  all   the  different 

untries  of  Europe  should   have  exchanged 

thi?  manner  for  a  rent  certain,  never  more 

be  augmented,  that  branch  of  their  revenue, 

licb  was,   perhaps,   of  all  others,   the  mon 

likely  to  l>e  improved  by  the  natural  course  of 

'ihout  either  expense  or  attention  ol 

and  that  they  should,  besides,  have 

inner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of 

bjdcp) -i'lh'Tit  republics  in  the    heart  of  their 

i  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  re- 
lbcred,  that,  in  those  doys,  the  sovereign 

of  perhaps  nc  country  in  Europe  was  able  to 
"irough  the  whole  extent  of  his  do- 

miriioTis,  [Ik-  weaker  part  of  his  subject*  from 
■  .:  ul'llic  i.'.iv  il  InriK     rhe.se  "bom 

the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were  not 

strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  were  oh. 

liged  either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protcctim 

of  some  great  lord,  am' 

to  become  cither  his  s 


I  in  order  to  obtain  it. 


men  privileges  had  before  been  usually 
granted,  along  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to 
particular  burghers,  as  individuals,  I  know  not. 
I  reckon  it  nut  improbable  that  they  were, 
though  I  t.innot  produce  any  direct  evidence 
•Tit.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
principal   attribute*  of  lillanaga  and  slavery 


A  defence  for  the 

mother.      The  itv 

I.  ihitnuu  of  cities  and  burghs,  considered  as 

ingle   irulividu.il>,   hud    no   power  to  defend 

iliim-ilves;   but  by  entering   into  a  league  ol 

:ual   defence  with  their   neighbours,  they 

e  capable  of  making   no  contemptible   re- 

inee.      The  lords  despised    the  burghers. 

whom  they  considered  not  only  aa  a  ditl'cretil 

-  Jcel  of  emancipated  slaves, 

u  Kuril.    snibo  ?!*??' J?  *' 


plundered  them  upon 
mercy  or  remorse.  The  burghers  naturally 
hated  ant!  feared  the  lords 
ami  reared  them  too  ;  but  though,  perhapi,  |M 
might  despise,  lie  had  no  reason  either  t  ' 
ir  fear  the  lurchers.  Mutual  interest, 
lore,  disposed  them  til  support  the  king,  mill 
the  Ling  to  support  them  against  the  lords. 
They  were  the  enemies  of  his  .ueinies,  find  it 
was  Iris  interest  to  render  them  as  semre  and 
independent  of  those  enemies  as  be  could, 
lly  granting  tli. in  niiigist  rales  of  their  own, 
tiie  privilege  of  making  live-laws  for  their  nwn 
government,  ttml  of  building  walls  for  tht 
defence,  and  that  of  reducing  atl  their  inha- 
bitants under  a  sort  of  military  dis  "." 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  security  anil  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  Without  the  establishment 
of  some  regular  government  of  this  kind, 
without  some  authority  to  compel  llieir  inha- 
bitants to  act  according  to  some  certain  plan 
ar  system,  no  voluntary  league  of  mutual  de- 
fence could  either  have  afforded  them  any  per. 
monent  security,  or  have  enabled  them  to  give 
the  king  any  cun-.iilenililc  support.  liy  grant- 
ing them  the  farm  of  their  own  toi 
he  took  away  from  these  whom  he 
have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  suspici 
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of  Germany  received  the  first  grant!  oi 
failed   to   their  privileges,  and  that  the  famous   ILuism- 
d  they    tie  league  first  became  formidable.* 
The  militia  of  the 


illfe.io 


if  the 


country;  and  as  they  could  be  mm-. 
assembled  upon  any  sudden  occasion,  tliLi 
[V..|iLi/iiik  li:iil  tlie  advantage  in  their  disjunct 
with   the  neighbouring  lords.        In  eountria 

1..1111I  either  ijf  their  distance  from  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  government,  of  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country  ilsetf,  or  of  some  other  reason, 
the  sovereign  came  to  lose  the  whole  of  hii 
authority;  the  cities  generally  became  inde- 
pendent republics,  and  conquered  all  the  nu- 
bility in  their  neighbourhood;  obliging  thcra 
to  pull  down  their  castles  in  the  country,  and 
I"  live,  like  olher  peaceable  ililinMtanrs,  in  INc 
city.     This  is  Ihe  short  history  .if  the  republic 


If  you  cicept    Venice,   for  nl 


that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  oppress  lliem, 
either  by  rai'illg  (he  farm-rent  of  tlieir  town, 
or  by  granting  it  to  some  other  former. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terms 
with  their  barons,  seem  arnmliiurly  to  have 
been  the  most  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to 
their  burghs.      King  John   of  England,   for 

ficcnt  benefactor  to  his  towns.  *  Philip  I.  of 
France  lost  all  authority  over  his  barons.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  reign,  his  son  Lewis, 
known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the 
Fat,  consulted,  according  tn  l-'ather  Daniel, 
with  the  bishops'  of  the  royal  demesnes,  con- 
cerning the  most  proper  means  of  restraining 
the  violence  of  ihe  great  lords.  Their  advice 
consisted  of  two  different  proposals.  One  was 
to  erect  a  new  order  of  jurisdiction,  by  estab- 
lish in;;  magistrates  and  a  town-council  in  every 
considerable  town  of  liis  demesnes.  The  o- 
Iher  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by  making  the 
inhabitants  of  those  towns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  their  own  magistrates,  march  out  up. 
on  proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to 
the  French  antiquarians,  tliat  we  are  to  date 
the  ite.til ul ion  of  the  magistrates  and  councils 
of  cities  in  France.  It  was  during  the  un- 
prosperons  reigns  of  the  princes  of  tin-  bouse 
of  Suabia,   that  the  greater  port  of  the  free 


that  city  the  history  is  somewhat  diffe 
is  the  history  of  all  the  considerable  Italian 
republics,  of  which  so  great  a  number  arose 
and  perished  between  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  and  England, 
where  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  though 
frequently  very  low,  never  was  destroyed  al- 
together, the  cities  had  no  opportunity  of  be- 
coming entirely  independent.  They  became, 
however,  so  considerable,  that  the  soveieign 
could  impose  no  tal  upon  them,  besides  the 
stated  farm-rent  of  the  town,  without  thiHt 
own  consent.  They  were,  therefore,  call.*! 
upon  to  send  deputies  to  the  general  assemtly 
of  the  statesof  the  kingdom,  where  they  mignl 
join  with  the  clergy  and  the  borons  in  grant- 
ing, upon  urgent  occasions,  some  eitraonji- 
nary  aid  to  (lie  king.  Being  generally,  taj, 
more  favourable  to  his  power,  Ltieir  deputi.-s 
seem  sometimes  to  have  been  employed  I7 
him  as  a  counterbalance  in  those  assemblia 
to  the  authority  of  the  great  lords,  lien.-* 
the  origin  of  the  reprcscn lotion  of  burglis  in 
the  states-general  of  all  great  monarchies  in 

Order  and  good  government,  and  along 
with  them  the  liberty  ond  security  of  indivi- 
duals, were  in  diis  manner  established  in  cities 
and  In  lb* 
country,  were  ciposed  to  every  iort  of  vio- 
lence. But  men  in  this  defenceless  stale  na- 
turally content  themselves  with  their 
subsistence  ;  because,  In  acquire  mo: 
only  tempt  the  injustice  of  their 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  secure  of  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  their  industry,  they  nalu- 
to  better  their  condition,  and  M 
nly  the  necessaries,  Inn  ihe  con- 
id  elegancies  of  life.  That  in- 
uustry,  therefore,    which  aimi  at  som«thIn| 
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nonl, 

[•rati i .id  [iy  tlit  nceupier*  of  laud  in  the  coun- 
try. If,  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  enhsntot  op- 
pressed with  tin-  i.iLiilLi.l,-  of  vill.mage,  sonu- 
litile  stock  should  accumulate,  he  would  na- 
e « j ■-: j I ] ^-  conceal  it  with  groat  care  from  hi^ 
master,  to  whom  it  wuuid  otherwise  have  be- 
longed, and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  run. 

time  so  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
■nd  so  desirous  of  diminishing  the  authority 
nf  the  lords  over  those  LI  the  country,  that  if 
he  could  conceal  himself  there  front  the  pur- 
suit of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  stock,  therefore,  accumulat- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  industrious  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  die  country,  naturally  look  re- 
it  could  be  secure  to  the  person  that  acquired 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must 
always  ultimately  derive  dieir  subsistence,  and 
the  whole  materials  and  moons  of  their  iiiiius- 
try,  from  the  country.  But  those  of  a  city, 
situated  nea.-  either  die  sea-coast  or  the  hauks 

avigable  river,  ate  not  necessarily 
fined  to  derive  diem  from  the  country  in 
neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much  i 
anil  may  draw  them  from  the  moi 

comers  of  the  world,  either  in  exchange 
for  the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, or  by  performing  die  office  of  carriers 
lieiween  di-miii  i-onii  tries,  and  exchanging  the 
produce  of  one  for  that  of  another.  A  city 
might,  in  this  manner,  grow  up  to  great  wealth 
and  splendour,  while  not  only  the  country  in 
its  neighbourhood,  but  all  those  to  which  it 
traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Each  of  those  countries,  perhaps,  taken  singly, 
could  afford  it  but  a  small  part,  cither  of  its 
subsistence  or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of 
them  taken  together,  could  afford  it  In 
great  subsistence  and  a  great  employi 
There  were,  however,  widiin  the  narrow  circle 
erce  of  those  limes,  some  coun- 
re  opulent  and  industrious.  Such 
was  The  Greek  empire  as  lung  as  it  siil'-i  -ted. 
and  that  of  the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of 
die  Abassides.      Such,  too,  was  Egypt  till  ii 

onqucred  by  the  Turks,  some  part  of  the 

of  Barbary,  ami  all  those  provinces  of 
Spain  which  were  under  die  government  irl" 
die  Moors. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the 
irst  in  Europe  which  were  raised  by  com 
iicrce  to  any  considerable  degree  of  opulence 
Italy  lay  in  the  centre  of  what  was  at  tha 
time  lb'  improved  and  civilized  part  of  tin 
world.  The  crusades,  too,  though,  Iy  Iht 
great  waste  of  stock  anil  destruction  of  inho- 
'  'ants  wliiib  they  occasioned,  they  mus 
ksarily  have  retarded  the  progress  oi 
■rea-cr  part  of  Europe,  were  extremely  fa- 
vourable-to  that  of  tome  Italian  cities.      "" 


greai  armies  which  marched  from  all  parts  tn 
the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraor- 
dinary en  courage  mi- n  I.  to  the  shipping  of  Ve 
nice,  Genoa,  anil  1'isa,  sometimes  in  transport- 
ing them  thither,  and  always  in  supplying 
them  with  provisions.      They  were  the  com. 

and  the  most  destructive  freuiy  diat  ever  hefe! 


Jons,  v 


■e  of  opu 


■tabic  demand,  die  merchants,  in  order  lo 
ve  the  expense  of  carriage,  naturally  eiidea- 
lured  to  establish  some  manufactures  of  the 
me  kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant 
sale,  that  seem  to  have  been  established  in  die 
western  provinces  of  Europe,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

No  large  countrv,  it  must  he  observed,  e 


The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  import- 
in  -  the  improved  manufactures  anil  expensive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  some  food 
to  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietors,  who  ea- 
gerly purchased  them  with  great  quantities  tit 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The 
commerce  of  a  great  part  uf  Europe  in  those 

■  ■  ■ 
change  of  dieir  own  rude,  for  the  manufactur- 
ed produce  of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus 
the  wool  of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for 
the    wines   of  France,   and  the  line  cloths  of 

Folsod  u  in  this  ilay,  exchanged  for  the  nines 
iinl  bt .niilies  of  France,  and  for  the  silks  and 
velvets  of  Ftance  and  Italy. 

A  taste  for  die   finer  and  more  improved 


by  ('< 


But  when 


■"  -■-'[•■' 


tUdo 


■Oohl     S 


lurea,  II 


•t  «itl 


under 


of 


the  finer  and  more  improved,  or  of  such  as  are 
fit  for  distant  sale.  In  every  large  couutry 
Inith  the  (.-hulling  ami  household  furniture  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  industry.  This  is  even 
more  universally  the  ease  in  those  poor  couil- 

nufactures,  than  in  those  rich  ones  that  are 
said  to  abound  in  them.  In  llie  latteryou  imII 
g.  neralk  rind,  belli  in  the  i  lothes  and  house- 
hold fiirnitoie  of  the  lowest  rank  of  people,  a 
much  gre.iler  proportion  of  foreign  productions 
tlutn  in  the  former. 

Tltose  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  dis- 
tant  sale,  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 
ilitTerent  i-oiiuiries  in  two  ditlerent  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  ope- 
ration, if  one  may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  pot. 
lirnUr  merchants  and  undertakers,  who  csta. 
blished    Imti  in  imitation  ufsome  furciiyi  ma- 
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nufactures  of  the  same  kind.  Such  manufac- 
tures, therefore,  are  the  offspring  of  foreign 
commerce ;  and  such  seem  to  have  been  the 
ancient  manufactures  of  silks,  velvets,  and  bro- 
cades, which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  were  banished  from 
thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  Machiavel'g 
heroes,  Castruccio  Castracani.  In  1310,  nine 
hundred  families  were  driven  out  of  Lucca, 
of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice,  and  of- 
fered to  introduce  there  the  silk  manufacture.  * 
Their  offer  was  accepted,  many  privileges 
were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  began 
the  manufacture  with  three  hundred  work- 
men. Such,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  ma- 
nufactures ot  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flou- 
.  ished  in  Flanders,  and  wliich  were  introduced 
into  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ,  and  such  are  the  present  silk  ma- 
nufactures of  Lyons  and  Spitalfields.  Ma- 
nufactures introduced  in  this  manner  are  ge- 
nerally employed  upon  foreign  materials,  being 
imitations  of  foreign  manufactures.  When 
the  Venetian  manufacture  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  materials  were  all  brought  from  Sicily 
and  the  Levant.  The  more  ancient  manufac- 
ture of  Lucca  was  likewise  carried  on  with  fo- 
reign materials.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry 
trees,  and  the  breeding  of  silk-worms,  seem 
not  to  have  been  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Italy  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Those 
Rrts  were  not  introduced  into  France  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  manufactures  of 
Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly  with  Spanish 
and  English  wool.  Spanish  wool  was  the  ma- 
terial, not  of  the  first  woollen  manufacture  of 
England,  but  of  the  first  that  was  fit  for  dis- 
tant sale.  More  than  one  half  the  materials 
of  the  Lyons  manufacture  is  at  this  day  fo- 
reign silk ;  when  it  was  first  established,  the 
-vhole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  was  so.  No 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  Spitalfields  manu- 
facture is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of 
England.  The  seat  of  such  manufactures,  as 
they  are  generally  introduced  by  the  scheme 
and  project  of  a  few  individuals,  is  sometimes 
established  in  a  maritime  city,  and  stmetimes 
in  an  inland  town,  according  as  their  interest, 
judgment,  or  caprice,  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times,  manufactures  for  distant 
sale  grow  up  naturally,  and  a3  it  were  of  their 
own  accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of 
those  household  and  coarser  manufactures 
which  must  at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in 
the  poorest  and  rudest  countries.  Such  ma- 
nufactures are  generally  employed  upon  the 
materials  which  the  country  produces,  and 
they  seem  frequently  to  have  been  first  refined 
and  improved  In  such  inland  countries  as  were 
not,  indeed,  at  a  very  great,  but  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea-coast,  and  some- 
limes  even  from  all  water  carriage.     An  in- 


*  See  Sandi  Istoria  civile  de  Viiiexu,  part  S  vol.  i, 
P*«e  247  and  356. 


land  country,  naturally  fertile  and  easily  cul- 
tivated, produces  a  great  surplus  of  proviikmi 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
cultivators ;  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
land  carriage,  and  inconveniency  of  river  n*> 
vigation,  it  may  frequently-  be  difficult  to  send 
tliis  surplus  abroad.      Abundance,  therefore, 
rendera  provisions  cheap,  and  encourages  a 
great  number  of  workmen   to  settle  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  find  that  their  industry 
can  there  procure  them  more  of  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  of  life    than   in  other 
places.     They  work  up  the  materials  of  ma 
nufacture  which  the  land  produces,  and  ex- 
change their  finished  work,    or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more  materials 
and  provisions.     They  give  a  new  value  to  -be 
surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  water-side,  or 
to  some  distant  market ;  and  they  furnish  the 
cultivators  with  something  in  exchange  for  h, 
that  is  either  useful  or  agreeable  to  them,  up- 
on easier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.     The  cultivators  get  a  better  price 
for  their  surplus  produce,  and  can  purchase 
cheaper  other  conveniences  which  they  have 
occasion  for.     They  are  thus  both  encouraged 
and  enabled  to  increase  this  surplus  produce 
by  a  further  improvement  and  belter  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land ;  and  as  the  fertility  of  die 
land  had  given  birth  to  the  manufacture,  so 
the  progress  of  the  manufacture  re-acts  upon 
the  land,  and  increases  still  further  its  fertili 
ty.    The  manufacturers  first  supply  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  afterwards,  as  their  work  im- 
proves and  refines,  more  distant  markets.   For 
though  neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the 
coarse  manufacture,  could,  without  the  great- 
est difficulty,  support  the  expense  of  a  consi- 
derable land-carriage,  the  refined  and  improv- 
ed manufacture  easily  may.     In  a  small  bulk 
it   frequently  contains  the  price    of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.     A   piece  of  fine 
cloth,  for  example  which  weighs  only  eight y 
pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  only  of 
eighty  pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  sometimei 
of  several  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  different  working  people,  and 
of  their  immediate  employers.    The  corn  which 
could  with  difficulty  have  been  carried  abroad 
in  its  own  shape,  la  in  this  manner  virtually 
exported  in  that  of  the  complete  manufacture, 
and  may  easily  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  world.     In  this  manner  have  grown  up 
naturally,  and,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  accord, 
the  manufactures  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Sheffield, 
Birmingham,  and  Wolverhampton.    Such  ma- 
nufactures are  the  offspring  of  agriculture. 
In  the  modern  history  of  Europe,  their  exten- 
sion and  improvement  have  generally    been 
posterior  to  those  which  were  the  offspring  o! 
foreign  commerce.     England  was  noted  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths  made  of  Spanish 
wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of  those 
S  which  now  flourish  in  the  places  above  men. 


tioncd  were  fit  for  foreign  salt.      The  ex 
sion  and  improvement  of  these  last  could 

and  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  Inst 
greatest  eft'ect  of  foreign    commerce,  and  of 
the  manufactures  immediatclv  iniiodmed   b\ 
it,  and  which  I  sliall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

Note  22 
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what  he  can  save  out  oT  his  omuiai  reve- 

Whocver  has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in 

rcautile  town,  situated  in  an  unimproved 

country,    must  have    frequently  observed   how 

'  ited  the  operations  of  merchant; 

y,  than  d.osc  of  mere  country 

The  habits,  besides,  of  order,  e. 


which  tbev  l>e]onged,  in  three  different  ways  ; 
First,  by  allbrding  a  great  and  ready  mar- 
ket for  die  rude  produce  of  the  country,  ihey 

ilier  improvement.     This  benefit  was  not  even 

situated,  hut  extended  more  or  less  to  all  tlm-e 
with  which  they  bad  any  deahngs.      To  all  of 

either  of  tlieir  rude  or  manufactured  produce, 
and,  consequently,  gave  some  encouragement 
to  the  industry  and  improvement  of  all.  Their 
own  country,  ln>»ev,-r,  .in  Kcounl  of  i:~  neigh- 
bourhood, necessarily  derived  the  greatest  be- 
nefit from  this  markeL  Its  rude  produce  be- 
ing charged  with  less  carriage,  tlie  traders 
could  pay  the  groweis  a  better  price  for  it, 
and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  consumers,  as 
tliat  of  more  distant  countries. 

Secondly,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in 
purchasing  such  lands  as  were  to  he  sold,  of 
which  a  great  part  would  frequently  be  uncul- 
tivated. Merchants  are  commonly  ambitiou 
of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and,  whei 
•hey  do,  they  ore  generally  the  best  of  all  im 
proven.  A  merchant  is  accustomed  to  cm 
ploy  his  money  chiefly  in  profitable  projects 
ountry  gentli 


mploy  it 


The 


-y  go  from 
with  a  profit ;  the  other,  when 
onee  he  parts  with  it,  very  seldom  e*j>ects  to 
*ee  any  mote  of  it-  Those  different  habits 
naturally  affect  their  trnqier  and  disposition 
in  vi try  sort  of  business.      The  merchant  is 

mid  undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  in  In 
out  at  once  a  large  capita]  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  when  he  baa  a  probable  pros- 
pect of  nUaiag  Tin  value  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  expense;  the  other,  if  he  has  any  capital, 
which  is  not  always  die  case,  seldom  venini,- 

•I  all,  ll  Is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but 


whic 


cantile 


business  naturally  forms  a  merchant,  render 
titter  to  execute,  with  profit  and 
success,  nnv  project  of  improvement. 

Thirdly,' and  lastly,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures gradually  introduced  order  and  good 
government,  and  v.  id]  them  the  tilierty  and  se- 
i-nrity  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants 
country,  who  had  before  lived  almost 
ndnusJ  state  of  war  widi  their  neigh 
and  of  servile  dependency  upon  theit 
superiors.  This,  though  it  lias  been  the  leasl 
observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all 
their  effects.  Mr  Hume  is  the  only  writer 
who,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  no- 

Ina  country  which  hat  ill  ill  ill  foreign  com- 
merce nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a 
..■:-■■',  luving  nullum;  for  which  be 
can  cschnngc  the  greater  part  of  the  produce 
of  his  lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cultivators,  consumes  the  whole 
in  rustic  hospitality  at  home.  If  this  surplus 
produce  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or 
a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it  in  no 
odier  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  or 
n  thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  limes,  there- 
fore, surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  retain, 
ers  and  dependents,  who,  having  no  equivn-  j 
tent  to  give  in  return  for  their  maintenance, 
but  being  fed  enluely  by  his  bounty,  must 
obey  hint,  fur  the  wait  reason  that  soldiers 
must  oliev  the  prince  who  pays  them.  Before 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  Europe,  the  hospitality  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  small- 
est  baron,  exceeded  every  Thing  which,  in  the 
present  times,  we  can  easily  form  a  notion  of 
Westminster-hall  was  the  dining-room  of  Wil- 
liam Kufus,  and  might  frequently,  perhaps, 
not  be  too  large  for  his  company.  It  wu 
reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Tholnoa 
Bucket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall 

der  that  the  knights  and  squires,  who  could 
not  gel  seats,  mijriii  1101  spoil  itieir  fine  clothe! 
•  lii'ii  thev  sat  down  on  the  floor  to  eat  their 
dinner.  'l"hc  great  Ear!  of  Warwick  is  said 
lo  have  entertained  every  day,  at  bi>  dillerenl 
uiariors,  30,(>00  people;  and  though  the  num- 
ber here  may  liave  been  exaggerated,  it  must, 
however,  hare  been  very  great  lo  admit  of 
such  eiaggentfioo.  A  hospitality  nearly  ot 
the  same  kind  was  exercised  not  many  veins 
ly  different  parts  of  die  Highlands 


r  Scotia 


It! 


iiufuctui 


<  all 


WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 
Pocoek,  an  Arabian  chii-f  dine  in  the  streets 
ef  a  lown  where  he  had  coiw  to  sell  his  cattle, 

and  invite  nil  passenger-.,  tv™  ton iii  beg. 

gars,  I"  sit  down  with  hill    mill   j..irt:ikr  of  his 
banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  liinil  wore  in  every  re- 
aped as  dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor 
as  hii  retainers.  Even  such  of  them  an  «oto 
not  in  a  stale  of  villuiingc,  were  tenants  at 
will,  who  paid  a  rent  in  no  respect  iijuii :iIutii 
to  the  subsistence  which  the  bud  allorilcd 
them.  A  crown,  half  a  cram,  a  sheep,  ;■ 
lamb,  was  some  years  ago,  in  rlie  1  rigliliniih 
of  Scotland,  a  common  rent  fur  lands  whirl 
maintained  a  family.  In  some  places  it  is  h 
at  this  day ;  nor  will  money  nt  present  pur- 
chase a  greater  quantity  of  entiii  nodi  tie-;  there 
than  in  other  places.  In  a  eountry  where  thi 
surplus  produce  of  a  large  estate  must  be  con- 
sumed upon  the  estate  itself,  it  will  frequent 
ly  he  more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  tho 
part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance  from  hi: 
own  bouse,  provided  they  who  consume  it  sri 
as  dependent  upon  him  as  either  his  retainer! 
or  his  menial  servants.  He  is  thereby  saved 
from  the  embarrassment  of  either  ( 
company,  or  too  large  a  family.      J 


nil!,  who  p 


is  land  suftici. 


is  family  for  lilth 
as  dependent  upon  the  proprietor  as  i 
vant  or  retainer  whatever,  and  must  ol 
with  as  little  reserve.      Such  a  propri 
he  feeds  bis  servants  and  retainers  at 
house,  so  he  feeds  bis  tenants  at  their 
The  subsistence  of  both  is  derived   from  his 
bounty,  and  its  contimiain-c  depends  upon 
good  pleasure. 

Upon  die  authority  which  the  great  r. 
.  necessarily  had, 


--■   " 


nl  of  thu  country  militia  to  those  wbetc 
militia  would  obey. 

t  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  terri. 

il  jurisdictions  took  tLt-Ir  origin  from  the 

lal   law.      Not  only  the   highest  jurisdic- 

S  Loth    civil  and  criminal,   but    the    |i...r.el 

Lif  levying  t  ri  in  i  n.,  of  I'oiniiig  Tin  inn-,  and  even 

thill  of  malting  bye-laws   for    the   government 

of  their  own  people,  were   all  rights  possessed 

il  Initially  by  the  great  proprietors  of  land,  se- 

■eral  centuries  before  evi.n   ,.. 

feudal  law  was  known  in  Europe.      The  m. 

Ihority  and  jurisdietion  of  the  Saion  lords  ia 

England  appear  to  have  been  as  great  befo 

the  C piesl  os  tliat  of  any  of  the  Noma* 

■  irds  after  it.  But  the  feudal  h 
posed  to  have  become  the  cot 
England  till  after  die  Conquest.  That  tht 
mostextensive  authority  and  jurisdi 
possessed  by  the  great  lords  in  F: 
ili.illy.  long  before  the  feudal  law  was  intro- 
duced into  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  f* 
that  admits  of  no  doubt.  That  authority,  ar 
those  jurisdictions,  all  necessarily  flowed  fro 
(he  slate  of  property  and  manners  just  no 
described.  Without  remounting  to  the  retno 
intiquities  of  either  the  French  or  Englii 
monarchies,  we  may  find.  In  mueh  later  time 
many  proofs  that  such  effects  must  always  do 
from  such  causes.  It  is  not  tliirly  years  oj 
since  Mr  Cameron  of  Locldel,  a  gentleman. 
Loehsber  in  Scotland,  without  any  legal  wi 
rant  whatever,  not  being  what  was  then  callt 
a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant  in  chit 
but  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  will 
out  being  so  much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used, 
notwithstanding,  to  elercise  the  highest  cri- 
minal jurisdictions  over  his  own  people.  He 
ith    great  equity, 


founded   die  power   of  the    a 

They  necessarily  became  the  judges 

and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt  upon    ■ 

their  estates.    They  could  maintain  order,  at 


V  of  die  formalities 


{TIN!' 


1  their 

mesnes,  because  each  of  them  could  there 
the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitant 
(he  injustice  of  any  one.  No  otlu 
lead  sufficient  authority  to  do  this.  Tie  ki 
in  particular,  had  not.  Indiose  ancient  tin 
he  was  little  more  than  the  greatest  prop 
tor  in  his  dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  sat 
common  defence  against  their  common  e 
mies,  the  other  great  proprietors  paid  cen 
-espects.      To  have  enforced    paymi 


-en  11  I'll 


■ie.l,  i- 


improbable  that  the  si 
country  at  that  lime  modi 
m  to  assume  this  authoriti, 
n  the  public  pence.  Tlist 
rent  never  exceeded  L.500 
1745,  8'  "     " 


within  the  lands  of  a 


■  all  the  inhabitants  were  armed, 
and  ace  ml  n  in  ed  to  stand  by  oi 
have  cost  the  king,  had  he  attempted  it  hi  his 
Jim  authority,  almost  the  same  effort  as  tu 

.  Milieu ish  a  civil  war.  He  «as,  therefore,  oh. 
ligi'd  In  abandon  tin.'  administration  of  justice, 
through  the  greater   part   of  die  country, 

mistering 


pie  into  the  rebel 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so 
,  from  extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
tempt  to  modeiaii- ,  the  authority  of  the  g 
allodial  lords.  It  established  a  regular  sub- 
ordination, accompanied  with  a  long  train  of 
services  and  duties,  from  the  king  down  to 
the  smallest  proprietor.  During  the  minorit 
of  the  proprietor,  the  rent,  together  with  t( 
management  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  haul 
of  his  immediate  superior;  and,  consequent!] 
those  of  all  great  proprietors  into  the  ha  ' 
of  the  king,  who  was  charged  with  the  m, 
(enance  and  education  of  the  pupil,  and  * 
from  his  authority  as  guardian,  was  mjir 
ed  to  have  a  right  of  disposing  of  him  in  n 


COMMERCE 

rity  of  the  king,  ami  to  weaken  that  ol  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  cither  suf- 
jieieiulv  lot  establishing  order  and  good  go- 
vernment among  tlii--  inhabitants  ill'  tin'  eoiui- 
try;  because  it  cuultl  not  alter  sufficiently 
that  state  of  property  and  manners  From  which 
the  disurders  arose.  The  authority  of  govern, 
tnent  stiil  continued  to  he,  as  before,  too  aeuli 
in  the  head,  and  loo  strong  in  the  inferior 
members ;  and  the  excessive  strength  of  the 
inferior  mcmliers  was  the  cause  of  file  Mak- 
ness  of  the  head.  After  the  institution  of  feu- 
dal subordination,  the  king  was  as  incapable 
of  restraining  the  violence  of  the  groat  lords 
as  before.  They  still  continued  to  make  war 
icc.rding  to  their  own  discretion,  almost  con- 
tinually upon  one  another,  and  very  freijsiciiily 
upon  the  king;  snd  the  open  country  ittU 
continued  to  be  a  scene  of  violence,  rapii 
and  disorder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  leudal  i 
stttutions  could  never  have  effected,  the  silt 
and  insensible  operation  of  foreign  comtnei 

end  manufactures  gradually  bmogln    ,<l i. 

These  gradually  furnished  the  great  pJoprie- 
tors  with  something  for  which  they  could  is- 
change  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  theil 
lands,  and  which  they  rauld  consume  them- 
selves, without  sharing  it  cither  with  tenant 
or  retainers.  All  for  ourselves,  and  nothing 
for  other  people,  seems,  in  every  age  of  tin 
world,  to  have  been  the  vile  maiim  of  the 
masters  of  mankind.  As  soon,  therefore,  us 
they  could  find  a  method  of  consuming  the 
whole  value  of  their  rents,  themselves,  they 
had  no  disposition  to  share  them  with  any 
other  persons.  For  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles, 
perhaps,  or  for  something  as  frivolous  and 
useless,  they  exchanged  the  maintenance,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  the  main, 
tenance  of  1000  men  for  a  year,  and  with  it 
the  whole  weight  and  authority  which  ii  could 
give  thank  The  buckles,  however,  were  to  ' 
all  their  own,  and  no  other  human  creati 
was  to  have  any  sliare  of  them  ;  whereas, 
the  inure  ancient  method  of  cijicnsc,  thev 
mtllt  have  shared  with  at  least  1000  people. 
With  the  judges  that  were  to  determine  tin 
preference,  thh)  dJttkiiMitti  utt  perfect  1-  da- 
tive; and  thus,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
most  childish,  the  meanest,  and  the  most  sor- 
did of  all  vanities  they  gradually  bartered 
thii]  whole  power  and  authority. 

In  a  country  w'.cre  then  is  tin  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  anv' of  the  finer  manufacturer,  a  man 
of  L.  10,000  a-year  cannot  well  employ  his  re- 
venue in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  1000  families,  who  are  all  of  (hem 
necessarily  at  his  command.  In  the  present 
state  of  Europe,  a  man  of  L.  10.000  a-year 
can  spend  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally 
docs  so,  without  directly  maintaining 
people,  or  being  able  to  command  mo 

■  o,  not  worth  the  common  dine".    In 
litectly,   perhaps,   be  maintains  as  great, 


OF  TOWNS.  Ib9 

a  greater   number  of  people,    than   ht 

could  have  done  by  the  ancient  method  of  ex- 
.  For  ihoogh  the  quantity  uf  precious 
ctioiis  fur  which  lie  LM'hao^e*  his  whole 
lie  he  very  small,  the  number  uf  work- 
imployed  in  collecting  and  preparing  it 
necessarily  have  been  eery  great.  Its 
great  price  generally  arises  from  the  wages  of 
their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  im- 
mediate employers.  By  paying  that  price,  he 
indirectly  pays  all  those  wages  and  profits, 
■mil  thus  indirectly  couti ihutcs  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  the  workmen  and  their  employers. 
He  generally  contributes,  lit 


a  very 


few,  perhaps,  not  a  tenth,  to  many  not 

dre-dlh,  and  lo  some  not  a  thousandth,  or  even 
.ndth  part  of  their  whole  annual 
maintenance.  Though  he  contributes,  tlterc- 
'  iteoiuicc  of  diem  all,  they  are 
independent  of  him,  because 
generally  they  can  all  be  maintained  without 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  anil 

retainers,  each  of  them   maintains  entirely  all 

llnl  when  they  spend  them  in  maintaining 
tradesmen  and  artificers,  they  may,  all  of  them 
taken  together,  perhaps  maintain  as  great,  or, 
on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends  rustic 
hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
before.   Each  of  them,  however,  taken  singly, 


often  t 


I  Vel"> 


■mall  shan'  to  the 


idividual  of  this  greater 
I'.ach  tr.ulesmau  or  artilieer  derives 
iploymcnt,  not  of 


onli ...I  o: 


■  I  ..lili;.,-. 


obliged 

lu  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not  absolutely  de- 
pend.-ot  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  personal  olpense  of  the  great  proprie- 
tors having  in  this  manner  gradually  increas- 
t,i.  it  ivas  impossible  that,  the  number  of  their 
retainers  should  not  as  gradually  diminish, 
till  they  were  at  last  diatiaad  altogether. 
The  same  cause  gradually  led  them  to  dismiss 
the  unnecessary  part  of  their  tenants.  Farms 
were  enlarged,  :md  the  occupiers  of  laud,  not. 
withstanding  the  complaint-,  of  depopulation, 
reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  culti- 
vating it,  according  to  the  imperfect  state  of 
cultivation  and  improvement  in  those  times. 
liv  the  removal  of  die  unnecessary  mouths, 
and  by  eiacting  from  the  farmer  the  full  va- 
lue of  tin  farm,  a  greater  surplus,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  price  of  agreater  surplus, 
was  obtained  fur  the  proprietor,  which  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  furnished 
him  with  a  method  »l' spending  upon  his  own 
nenon,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
the  rest.      The  cause  continuing  to  operate, 
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Lo  this  ution  ana  condition  only,  that  they 
should  be  secured  in  their  pos-.cw.ion  tor  such 
a  term  of  years  as  might  give  them  time  to 
recover,  with  profit,  whatever  they  shouhl  l.iy 
out  in  the  further  improvement  ol  the  land. 
The  ■"P***™  vanity  of  the  huullunl  nNsh 
him  wilting  to  accept  of  this  condition  :  and 
lii-in  i-  tlic  origin  of  long  Ihni 


v., II.   * 


'  I  '■>>■■ 


the  full 


ralua  of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  depend.! 
upon  the  landlord  The  pecuniary  advantage! 
which  they  receive  from  one  another  are  mu- 
tual and  equal,  and  such  s  tenant  will  expo* 
neither  Ills  life  nor  his  fortune  in  the  servici 
of  the  proprietor.  Hut  if  he  has  a  lease  foi 
0  long  term  of  years,  he  is  altogether  inde. 
pendent     and  his  landlord 


■i  Imn 


]   the  most   trifliuj 


yond  what  is  either  cipres.ly  siipulalcil  in  the 
lease,  or  imposed  upon  him  by  the  common 
and  known  law  of  the  country. 

The  tenants  having  in  ihis  manner  bcionie 
independent,  and  the  retainer-  bciiiji  iii-.mii-.---.- 
cd,  the  great  proprietors  were  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  interrupting  tin-  regular  eiectiliuti  of 
j ii ^.r ll-l-.  or  of  disturbing  [lie  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. Having  sold  their  birdi-right,  not  like 
Ksau,  for  a  iiim  of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger 
and  necessity,  but,  in  th"  *antonncss  of  plen- 
ty,  for  trinkets  and  uaubles,  fitter  to  be  the 
j, I, i\(iun;;s  of  children  than  tin-  serious  pur. 
iuitsofmen,  they  became  us  insignificant  as 
any  substantial  burgher  or  tradesmen  in  a 
city.  A  regular  government  was  established 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  nobody 
having  sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  opera- 
tions in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the  other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  present 
subject,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it, 
very  old  families,  such  as  have  possessed 
considerable    estate   from    father   to  soi 


commercial  countries.  In  countries  \ 
have  little  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  su 
Wales,  or  the  Highlands  of  Scotland",  they  are 
very  common.  The  Arabian  histories  i 
to  be  all  full  of  genealogies;  and  there 
history  written  by  a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has 
been  translated  into  several  European 
guages,  and  which  contains  scarce  any 
else ;  a  proof  that  ancient  families  are  very 


where  a  rich  man  can  spend  his  revenue 

ulher  wav  than  by  maintaining  as  many  pco- 

and  his  benevolence,  it  seems,  is  seldom 
violent  as  lo  attempt  lo  maintain  more  t 
he  can  afford.  But  where  he  can  spend 
greatest  revenue  upon  his  own  pemon,  he 
rmently  lias  no  bounds  to  his  expense,  beta 
ho  frequently  has  no  bounds  to  his  ranity, 
to  Ids  affection  for  his  own  person.  In  ci 
mercial  countries,  therefore,  riches,  in  spite 
ot  die  most  violent  regulations  of  law  tt 
vent  their  dissipation,  very  seldom  reman 


same  family.      Among   simple  uatinr.. 
!  contrary,  they  frequently  do,  without 
.'■in  lations  of  law  i  for  among  nations  ol 
shepherds,    such  as  the   Tartars  anil    Arabs, 

ilie  Lunsumahle  nature  of  their  property  i.e. 
cessnrily  renders  all  such  regulations  impos. 
ible. 

A  revolution  of  the  greatest  importance  u 
the  public  happiness,  was  in  this  manner 
luiiuiilii  about  by  two  different  orders  of  pee. 
pie,  who  had  not  (lie  least  intention  to  serve 
tiie  public.  To  gratify  the  most  childish  r»- 
vns  the  sole  motive  of  the  great  propria. 
The  merchants  and  artificers,  much  leu 
ilous,  acted  merely  from  a  view  to  tbrii 
own  i merest,  and  in  pursuit  of  theii  own 
pedlar  principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever 
a  penny  was  to  be  got  Neither  of  them  had 
either  knowledge  or  foresight  of  dial  great 
revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one,  and  the 
industry  of  the  other,  wits  gradually  bringing 

through  the  greater  pan 
of  Europe,  the  commerce  anil   manufactures 
of  i-ities,  instead  of  being  the  efi'ect,  have  been 
e  cause  and  occasion  of  the  improvement 
d  cultivation  of  the  country. 
This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  die 
tural  course  of  tilings,  ia  necessarily  both 
slow  anil  uncertain.      Compare   the  slow  pro- 
gress of  these   European  countries  of  which 
■ealth  depends    very  much    upcrt    their 
crce  and  manufactures,   with   the  rapid 
ces  of  our  North  American  colonies,  oi 
which  the  wealth  is  founded  altogether   in  ag- 
culture.      Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
ppe,  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  not  sup 
posed    to  double  in  less  than    five    hundred 
years.      In  several  of  nur  North  American  co- 
lonies, it  is  found  lo  double  in  twenty  or  dw- 
and-twenty  years.       In   Europe,    the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and    perpetuities  of  different 

and  thereby  hinder  the  multiplication  of  small 
proprietors.  A  small  proprietor,  however, 
who  knows  every  part  of  his  little  territory, 
views  it  with  all  the  affection  which  property, 
especially  small  propetty.  naturally  inspires, 
and  who  upon  that  account  takes  pleasure, 
not  only  in  cultivating,  but  in  adorning  it,  is 
generally  of  all  improvers  the  most  industri- 
ous, the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  same  regulations,  besides,  kevp 
so  much  laud  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  tlian  there  i* 
laud  to  sell,  so  that  what  is  sold  always  sella 
at  a  monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pay* 
the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and  is,  be- 
sides, burdened  v.i  ih  repair!  and  other  occa- 
sional charges,  to  which  die  interest  of  money 
is  not  liable.  To  purchase  land,  is,  every. 
where  in  Europe,  a  most  unprofitable 


ipilal.      For  the  sake 
ty,  indeed,  a  ma 
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land. 


i'  proles; 


lay  out  his  little  ca-  during  all  ihis  period.      The  cultivation  and 
in  of  profession,    loo,  improvement  of  tlie  country  has,   no  doubt, 
ia  derived  from  another  source,   been  gradually  advancing  too;  but  it  seems  to 
followed  slowly,   and  at  a  distance,   the 
rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures.      The  greater  part  of  the  country 
probably  have  been  cultivated  before  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  n  very  great  pan  of 
it  still  remains  uncultivated,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  far  greater  part  much  inferior  to 
diat  it  might  be.    The  law  of  England,  how. 
ver,  favours  agriculture,  uot  only  indirectly, 
by  the  protection  of  commerce,  but  by  several 
direct  iiic.HEr.iL-.'ir.i'iiK.      Eiccpl   in  times  ol 
city,  theeiportatiuiiof  com  is  not  only  free, 
encouraged  by  a  bounty.    In  times  of  mo- 
derate plenty,  the  irn;HiL[jitio:]  of  foreign  corn  is 
loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a  pruhibl 
ti'on.      The  importation  of  live  cattle,  eicept 
from   he  land,   is  prohibited  at  all  times)  and 
it  is  but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from 
thence.      Those  who  cultivate  tlie  land,  there- 
luio.  have  ii  moiiopolv  against  their  country- 
men for  the  two  greatest  and  most  important 
articles  of  land  produce,  bread  and  butcher's 
These  encouragements,  though  at  bot- 


often  loves 

a  young 
plying  to  trade  or  to 
employ  a  capital   of 
pounds  in  the  purchase  and  cultivation 
imall  piece  of  land,  might  indeed  eipo 

happily  and  very  independently,  but 

great  fortune  or  great  illustration,  which,  by 
"   "mploymeut  of  his  stock,  he  uiighf 
le  same  chance  of  acquiring  will 
other  people.      Such  a  person,  too,  though  In 
it  being  a  proprietor.  «■  i  1 1  often 
tii-dain  lo  be  a  firmer.      The  small  quantity 
of  land,  therefore,   which  is  brought  to  roar- 
e  high  price  of  what    t  brought 
cms  a  great  number  of  capital 
emi'oyed  in   its  cultivation  am 
improvement,    which   would    otherwise    liavi 
n  that  direction.      In  North  America,  oi 
contrary,   fifty  or  siity  pounds  is  oitci 
found  ■  sufficient  stock  to  begin  ■  plautatioi 
with.     The  purchase  and  improvement  of  uu 
cultivated  land  is  there  the  most  profitable  em- 
ployment of  the  smallest  as  well  as  of  l' 
greatest  capitals,  and  die  most  direct  road 
all  the  fortune  and  illustration  which  can  be 
quired  in  that  country.     Such  land,  indeed, 
in  North  America  to  he  had  almost  for  Ho-  |  the  yt 
log,  or  at  a  price  much  below  the  value  of  I  cure, 
e  natural  produce;    a  thing   iiiipnssihh 


haps,  a 


[  shall   1 


country  where  all 
lands  have  long  been  private  property.  If 
landed  estates,  however,  were  divided  equally 
among  all  tlie  children,  upon  the  death  of  any 
proprietor  who  left  a  numerous  family,  the 
MUM  would  generally  be  sold.  So  much  land 
would  come  to  market,  that  it  could  no  long- 
er sell  al  a  monopoly  price.  The  free  rent  or 
the  land  would  go  no  nearer  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  tlie  purchase-money,  and  a  small  ca- 
I'itul  wight  be  cm  ployed  in  purchasing  l.nut 
as  profitable  as  in  any  other  way. 

England,  on  account  of  the  natural  fertility 
uf  the  soil,  of  tlie  great  extent  of  (he  sea-coast 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country, 
and  of  the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run 
through  It,  and  afford  the  conveniency  of  wa- 
ter carriage  to  some  of  the  most  inland  parts 
■  f  it,  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted  by  nature  as 
any  large  country  in  Europe  to  be  the  scat  of 
foreign  commerce,  of  manufactures  for  nisiani 
sale,  aaid  ofall  the  improvements  v.  hicli  these 
can  occasion.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Eliialicth,  too,  the  English  leguJa- 
ture  has  been  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  jute- 
rest  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  in 
reality  there  is  no  country  in  Kuiope.  11m!. 
Lind  itself  not  eiccptcd,  of  which  tlie  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  sort 
lufacCurc* 


hereafter,  nliogelher  illusory,  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate at  least  the  good  intention  of  the  le- 
gislature i u  fa'., .in-  agriculture.  But  what  is 
of  much  mure   importance  than  all  of  them, 

nanry  of  England  are  rendered  as  sc- 
imlepenileiit,  and   as  respectable,  as 

make  them.      No  country,  therefore. 


right  of  primogenil 
place,  which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetui- 
ties, ihougli  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
in  give  more  en. 
than  England. 
Such,  h'.'ivevcr.  luitii  irli-i.iii.liue;,  is  the  state 
What  would  it  have  been, 
had  the  law  given  no  direct  encouragement  to 
agriculture  besides  what  .irises  indirectly  from 
the  progress  of  commerce,  and  had  left  the 
the  same  condition  as  in  most 
ea  of  Europe?  ll  is  now  more 
idred  years  since  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  liliulKth,  a  period  as  long  as 
tlie  course  of  human  prosperity  usually  en- 
France  seems  to  have  bad  a  considerable 
share  of  foreign  commerce,  near  a  century 
liefuie  l!ii;:hiud  was  distinguished  as  a  com- 
mercial country.  The  tuarlue  of  France  was 
considerable,  according  to  the  notions  of  the 
limes,  before  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 
to  Naples.  The  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  France,  luiwever,  is,  upon  tlie  whole,  infe- 
rior to  that  of  England.  The  law  of  the 
country  has  never  given  the  same  direct  en- 
couragement to  agriculture. 

Tin*  fureign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Porto, 
gal  to  the  odier  parts  of  Europe,  though 
chiefly  carried  on  in  foreign  ships,  is  very  con- 
siderable.     '1'hal   10  their   colonies   is  eariied 
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3D  in  their  own,  and  is  much  greater,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  riches  and  extent  of  those 
colonies.  But  it  has  never  introduced  any 
considerable  manufactures  for  distant  sale  in- 
to cither  of  those  countries,  and  the  greater 
part  of  both  still  remains  uncultivated.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older 
standing  than  that  of  any  great  country  in 
Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  only  great  country  of  Europe 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  im- 
proved in  every  part,  by  means  of  foreign 
commerce  and  manufactures  for  distant  sale. 
Before  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  Italy, 
according  to  Guicciardini,  was  cultivated  not 
less  in  the  most  mountainous  and  barren  parts 
of  the  country,  than  in  the  plainest  and  most 
fertile.  The  advantageous  situation  of  the 
country,  and  the  great  number  of  independent 
states  which  at  that  time  subsisted  in  it,  prob- 
ably contributed  not  a  little  to  this  general 
cultivation.  It  is  not  impossible,  too,  not- 
withstanding this  general  expression  of  one  of 
the  most  judicious  and  reserved  of  modern 
historians,  that  Italy  was  not  at  that  time  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  England  is  at  present. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to 
any  country  by  commerce  and  manufactures, 
is  always  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  pos- 
session, till  some  part  of  it  has  been  secured 
and  realized  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has  been 
said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citi- 
zen of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a 
great  measure  indifferent  to  him  from  what 
place  he  carries  on  his  trade ;  and  a  very  trifl- 
ing disgust  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
and,  together  with  it,  all  the  industry  which 


it  supports,  from  one  country  to  awrtber.   Nc 
part  of  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any  parti- 
cular country,  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it 
were,  over  the  face  of  that  country,  either  in 
buildings,  or  in  the  lasting  improvement  of 
lands.     No  vestige  now  remains  of  the  great 
wealth  said  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  except  in 
the  obscure  histories  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.      It   is  even  uncertair 
where  some  of  them  were   situated,    or  to 
what  towns  in  Europe  the  I«atin  names  given 
to  some  of  them  belong.      But  though  the 
misfortunes  of  Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of   the  sixteenth    centuries, 
greatly  diminished  the  commerce  and  manu. 
factures  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tus- 
cany, those  countries  still  continue  to  be  a- 
mong  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated 
in  Europe.     The  civil  wars  of  Flanders,  and 
the  Spanish  government  which  succeeded  them, 
chased  away  the  great  commerce  of  Antwerp, 
Ghent,  and  Bruges.     But  Flanders  still  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  richest,  best  cultivated, 
and  most  populous  provinces  of  Europe.    Hie 
ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government 
easily  dry  up  the  sources  of  that  wealth  which 
arises  from  commerce  only.      That  which  a* 
rises  from  the  more  solid  improvements  of  ag- 
riculture is  much  more  durable,   and  cannot 
be  destroyed  but  by  those  more   violent  con- 
vulsions occasioned  by  the  depredations  of 
hostile  and  barbarous  nations  continued  for  a 
century  or  two  together ;  such  as  those  that 
happened  for  some  time  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces of  Europe.    Note  23. 


BOOK    IV. 


jf  tile  science  of a  statesman  or  legislat. 
poses  two  distinct  objects;  first,  to  pr 
plentiful  revenue  or  subsistence  Tar  t 
pie,  or,  mote  properly,  to  enable  them 


both  the  people  nnd  the  sovereign 

The  different  progress  of  opulent 
reran!  ages  and  nations,  has  given  oe 
two  ujilercnt  systems  of  political  i 
with  regard  to  en  rich  i  ng  the  people, 
amy  be  called  the  system  of  coram' 
other  that  of  agriculture.  I  shall  m 
to  explain  both  as  fully  nnil  distinctly 
and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of  co 
II  is  the  modern  system,  and  is  be: 
stood  in  our  own  country  and  in 
Ham.     Bote  24. 


is  I  can, 


That  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
ind  silver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  naturally 
arises  from  the  double  function  of  money,  as 


In  consequence  of  its  being 
the  instrument  of  commerce,  when   we  have 

else  we  have  occasion  for,  than  by  means  of 
any  other  commodity.  The  great  affair,  we 
■Iways  find,  is  to  gel  money.  When  that  is 
obtained,  then  is  no  difficulty  in  miking  any 
subsequent  purchase.      In  consequence  of  its 


rich  n 


n,  that  he 


deal,  and  of  a  poor  < 

little  money.      A  frugal  man,  or  a  man 

less,  a  generous,  or  a  profuse  man,  is  si 
be  indifferent  "bout  >t-       To  jirow  rich 


get  money ; 


.:;ilil>  ami  ii 


may,  I 


language,   consider* 
every  respect  synonymous. 

rich  man,  is  su].|«sed  to  he  a  country  abound- 
ing in  money  ;  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  silver 
in  any  country  is  supposed  to  he  die  readiest 
way  to  enrich  it.  For  some  time  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  tirst  ii-cjuiry  of  die 
Spaniard^  when  thry  nrrivot  upon  any  un- 
known coast,  used  to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold 
(ir  silver  If  lie  Liimd  in  [Ik-  nci^Jjluiiiihiiod  ' 
11.-  tIii.-  int'irniatkui  whii-li  ilk-v  received,  tliev 
judged  Whether  it  was  worth  while  to  make  a 
settlement  there,  or  if  the  country  was  worth 
the  conquering.  Piano  t'arpino,  a  monk  sent 
ambassador  from  the  king  of  France  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  famous  Gen  ••is  Khan,  says, 
that  die  Tartars  used  frequently  to  isk  him,  if 
there  was  plenTv  uf  sheep  and  osen  in  the 
kingdom  of  France?  Their  inquiry  had  the 
same  object  with  that  Of  die  Spaniards.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
lobe  worth  the  conquering.  Among  die  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  notions  of  shiplnnl  >, 
who  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  use  t  f  mo- 
ney, cattle  ate  the  instruments  of  commerce 
and  the  measures  of  value.  Wealth,  there- 
furc,  aceurding  to  them,  consisted  in  cattle,  as, 
according  to  tlu-  Spaniards,  it  consisted  in  gold 
Of  the  two,  the  Tartar  nation, 
perha|is,  was  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

"r  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  h,u™, 
•y  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
able  goods,  he  says,  arc  of  so  consumabli 
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without  any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their 
own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want 
of  them  the  next.      Money,  on   ne  contrary,  is 
a  steady  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel 
alxmt  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept 
fr<mi  going  out  of  the  country,  is  not  very  li- 
able to  be  wasted  and  consumed.     Gold  and 
silver,  therefore,  are,  according  to  him,  the 
most  solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  move- 
able wealth  of  a  nation  ;  and  to  multiply  those 
metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  object  of  its  political  economy. 
Others  admit,  that  if  a  nation  could  be  se- 
parated from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no 
consequence  bow  much  or  how  little  money 
circulated   in   it.       The   consumable    goods, 
which  were  circulated  by  means  of  this  money, 
would  only  be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  a 
smaller  number  of  pieces;  but  the  real  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  country,  they  allow,  would 
depend  altogether  upon  the  abundance  or  scar- 
city of  those   consumable  goods.     But  it  is 
otherwise,  they  think,  with   countries  which 
have  connections  with    foreign   nations,  and 
which  are  obliged  to  carry  on  foreign  wars, 
and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  distant 
countries.     This,  they  say,  cannot  be  done, 
out  by  sending  abroad  money  to  pay  them 
with ;  and  a  nation  cannot  s»nd  much  money 
abroad,    unless  it  has  a  gowd  deal  at  home. 
Every  such  nation,  therefore,  must  endeavour, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  accumulate  gold  and  sil- 
ver, that  when  occasion  requires,  it  may  have 
wherewithal  to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  consequence  of  those  popular  notions,  all 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  have  studied, 
though  to  little  purpose,  every  possible  means 
of  accumulating  gold  and  silver  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
proprietors  of  the  principal  mines  which  sup- 
ply Europe  with  those  rretals,  have  either  pro- 
hibited their  exportation  under  the  severest 
penalties,  or  subjected  it  to  a  considerable  du- 
ty. The  like  prohibition  seems  anciently  to 
have  made  a  part  of  the  policy  of  most  other 
European  nations.  It  is  even  to  be  found, 
where  we  should  least  of  all  expect  to  find  it, 
in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
forbid,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  carrying 
gold  or  silver  forth  of  the  kingdom.  The  like 
policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France  and 
England. 

When  those  countries  became  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon 
many  occasions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They 
could  frequently  buy  more  advantageously 
with  gold  and  silver,  than  with  any  other  com- 
modity, the  foreign  goods  which  they  wanted, 
either  to  import  into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to 
some  other  foreign  country.  They  remon- 
strated, therefore,  against  this  prohibition  as 
hurtful  to  trade. 

They  represented,  first,  that  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  purchase  fo- 


quantity  of  those  metals  in  the  kingdom ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  might  frequently  increait 
the  quantity ;  because,  if  the  consumption  o, 
foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increased  in  the 
country,  those  goods  might  be  re-exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and  being  there  sold  for  a 
large  profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  trea- 
sure than  was  originally  sent  out  to  purchase 
them.     Mr  Mun  compares  this  operation  of 
foreign  trade  to  the  seed-time  and  harvest  of 
agriculture.     '  If  we  only  behold,*  says  he, 
'  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed- 
time, when  he  casteth  away  much  good  corn 
into  the  ground,  we  shall  account  him  ratha 
a  madman  than  a  husbandman.      But  when  wi 
consider  his  labours  in  the  harvest,  which  ii 
the  end  of  his  endeavours,  we  shall  find  the 
worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his  actions.' 

They  represented,  secondly,  that  this  prohi- 
bition could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  silver,  which,  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  their  bulk  in  proportion    to  their  value, 
could  easily  be  smuggled  abroad.      That  thb 
exportation  could  only  be  prevented  by  a  pro- 
per attention  to  what  they  called  the  balance 
of  trade.     That  when  the  country  exported  to 
a  greater  value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  be- 
came due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which 
was  necessarily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver 
and  thereby  increased  the  quantity  of  those 
metals  in  the  kingdom.     But  that  when  it  im- 
ported to  a  greater  value  than  it  exported,  a 
contrary  balance  became  due  to  foreign  na- 
tions, which  was  necessarily  paid  to  them  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thereby  diminished  that 
quantity :  that  in  this  case,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  those  metals,  could  not  prevent  it, 
but  only,  by  making  it  more  dangerous,  ren- 
der it  more  expensive :  that  the  exchange  was 
thereby  turned  more  against  the  country  which 
owed  the  balance,  than  it   otherwise   might 
have  been ;   the  merchant   who    purchased  a 
bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the 
natural  risk,  trouble,  and  expense  of  sending 
the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
risk  arising  from  the  prohibition ;  but  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  against  any  country, 
the  more  the  balance  of  trade  became  neces- 
sarily against  it ;  the  money  of  that  country 
becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  country  to  which 
the  balance  was  due.     That  if  the  exchange 
between  England  and  Holland,  for  example, 
was  five  per  cent  against  England,  it  would 
require  105  ounces  of  silver  in  England  to 
purchase  a  bill  for  100  ounces  of  silver  in 
Holland :  that  105  ounces  of  silver  in  Eng- 
land, therefore,   would   be  worth   only    100 
ounces  of  silver  in  Holland,  and  would  pur- 
chase only  a  proportionable  quantity  of  Dutch 
goods ;  but  that  100  ounces  of  silver  in  Hol- 
land, on  the  contrary,  would  be  worth    105 
ounces  in  England,  and  would    purchase 


f>ign    goods,   did    not  always   diminish    the  I  proportionable  quantity   of  English    goods; 
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Mint  the  English  goods  which  were  sold  to 
Holland  would  be  sold  so  much  cheaper,  and 
the  Dutch  goods  which  were  sold  to  England 
so  much  dearer,  by  the  difference  of  the  ex- 
change ;  that  the  one  would  draw  so  much  less 
Dutch  money  10  England,  and  the  other  so 
much  more  English  money  to  Holland,  as 
this  difference  amounted  to:  and  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  therefore,  would  necessarily  be 
jo  much  more  against  England,  and  would 
require  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  exported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and 
partly  sophistical.  'Jliey  were  solid,  so  far  as 
they  asserted  thai  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver  in  trade  might  frequently  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  country.  They  were  solid,  too,  in 
asserting  that  no  prohibition  could  prevent 
their  exportation,  when  prirato  people  fouud 
any  advantage  in  exporting  them.  Bui  Miey 
wero  sophistical,  in  supposing,  that  either  to 
preserve  or  lo  augment  the  quantity  of  Ihose 
metals  required  more  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment, Mian  to  preserve  or  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  any  other  useful   commodities,  which 

tioti,  never  fails  lo  supply  in  ihe  proper  quan- 
tity.     They  were  sophistical,  loo,  perhaps,  in 
asserting  mat  the  high  price  of  exchange  ne- 
cessarily increased  what  Miey  called  the  unfa- 
vourable balance  of  trade,  or  occasioned  the 
ei|jortfltion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold 
silver.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
disadvantageous   lo  the  merchants  who  had 
any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.   They 
paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their 
bankers  granted  them  upon  those  countries. 
But  Miough  the  risk  arising  from  thu  proh 
tian   might  occasion  some  extraordinary 
pense  to  the  hankers,  it  would  not  necessarily 
noney  DM  of  the  country. 


■es  that  they  knew  nothing  about  Ihe  mat 
That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  coun- 
experience  demonstrated  to  the  nobles  and 
:ntry  genMemcn,   as  well  as  to  the  mer- 
chants ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  none  ol 
well  knew.      The  merchants  knew  per- 
fectly in  what  manner  it  enriched  Mien     ' 


in  (lie  country,  in  smuggling  the  it 
it,  and  could  seldom  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise 
drawn  for.     The  high  price  of  exchange, 
wuuld  naturally  dispose  the  merchants  u 
deavour  to  make  Mieir  exports  nearly  bal 
iheir  imports,  in  urdi-r  that  they  might  have 
Miis  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  small 
mm  ■  possible.    The  high  price  nf  vscliangi 
besides,  must  necessarily  have  operated  u 
ux,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and 
thereby   diminishing  their  consumption.      I 
would  tend,  therefore,  not  lo  increase,  but  I. 
diminish,  whal  they  called  the  unfavourabli 
balance  of  Irade,  and  consequently  tin-  eipor 
uiuiii  ill  geld  and  silver. 

Such  as-  they  were,  however,  those  argu. 
menu  convinced    ihe   people  to  whom  Miey 
were  addressed.   They  were  addressed  by  in 
chants  to  parliaments  and  to  the  councils 
princes,  lo  nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen; 
by  those  who   were  supposed   lo  understand 


enriched  the  country,  v 
part  of  their  business.  The  subject  never 
ne  into  their  consideration,  but  when  ibey 
hail  invasion  to  apply  to  their  country  foi 
le  laws  relating  lo  foreign 
■ame  necessary  to  say  soinc- 
lliing  about  (lie  b.'iu-l'uaal  i-H'crls  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  effects 
ii  vie  obstructed  by  the  law- as  they  then  ilood. 
~  "«  judges  who  were  lo  decide  die  busi. 
it  appeared  a  most  satisfactory  account 
■i  matter,  when  they  were  told  Miat  fi> 
trade  brought  money  into  the  country, 
but  Miat  tilt  laws  ill  miestiini  Iriiiilcred  it  from 
bringing  so  much  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 
Those  arguments,  MiensToro,  produced  Ihe 
n-isbed-for  effect.  The  prohibition  of  export, 
ing  gold  and  silver  was,  in  Fiance  and  Eng- 
land, confined  to  the  coin  of  those  respective 
Tile  exportation  of  foreign  coin 
and  of  bullion  was  made  free.  In  Holland, 
oilier  places,  Mils  liberty  was  ex- 
tern!,■.!  nan  to  ihe  coin  of  the  country.  The 
if  government  was  turned  away 
I  I'M  n  jrii  u-Jing  gainst  the  exportation  of  gold 
,  to  watch  over  the  balance  of  nude, 
as  the  only  cause  which  could  occasion  any 
augmentation  or  diminution  of  Ihose  metals. 
From  one  fruitless  care,  it  was  lumed  away 
to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarrassing,  anil  just  equally  fruit- 
less. The  title  of  Mun"s  book,  England's 
Treasure  in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  funda- 
mental maxim  in  (lie  political  economy,  nol 
ill'  Ki:  j  l.i  ml  mil;-,  but  of  all  other  commercial 
countries.  The  inland  or  home  blade,  the 
moat  important  of  all,  the  Irade  in  which  an 
equal  capital  allbrds  the  greatest  revenue,  and 
creates  the  grea(est  employment  lo  the  people 
of  Mie  country,  was  considered  as  subsidiary 
only  lo  foreign  (rade.  Ii  neither  brough( 
money  into  Mie  country,  it  was  said,  nor  car 
ricd  any  out  of  it.  The  country,  therefore, 
i .on ].l  never  Waine  either  richer  or  poorer  by 
means  of  it,  except  so  far  as  lis  prosperity  ot 
decay  might  indirectly  inlluviivv  the  state  ol 
foreign  trade. 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own, 
uiu-t  undoubtedly  draw  its  gold  and  silver  from 


Ll  does  not  seem  necessa 
;  attention  of  guvi-mnii-i 


1   1 1  ran 


A  country  that  has  where- 
tie,  will  always1  get  ihe  wine 
sionfur;  and  a  country  l  list 
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hu  wherewithal  lo  buy  golJ  and  silver,  nil] 
never  bo  in  want  of  thnso  metals.  They  are 
tu  lie  bought  for  a  certain  price,  like  nil  utlier 

other  commodities,  so  all  other  anmooditist 
are  llic  price  of  those  metal!.  We  trust,  with 
perfect  security,  ilinl  the  freedom  of  tratle, 
without  any  attention  rif  government,    will  al- 

oceasion  for  ;  anil  we  may  trust,  with  cipaal 
security,  that  it  ivill  ahvay-.  supply  us  with  all 
the  gold  ami  silver  whieh  we  cm  iillurd  t-i  pur- 
chase or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating  our 
imiimodities  or  in  other  uses. 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man industry  can  irithiT  purchncc  or  produce. 
naturally  regulate*  itself  in  every  country  ac- 
cording to  the  cllcetnal  demand,  hi-  ju-LWiliii!.! 
to  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing  lo  pay 
tlie  whole  runt,  labour,  and  profits,  which 
must  he  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and  bring  it 
In  market.  But  no  commodities  regulate 
themselves  more  easily  or  more  exactly,  ac- 
cording to  this  effectual  demand,  than  gulil 
ami  silver ;  because,  on  account  of  the  suo" 
bulk  and  great  value  of  those  metals  no  enn 
modifies  can  be  more  easily  transported  froi 
one  place  lo  another;  from  the  places  where  the 
are  cheap,  to  those  where  they  are  dear ;  froi 
till?  places  where  they  ci ceet I,  to  those  when- 
they  fall  short  of  thisefffcetual  demand.  If  thei 
were  in  England,  for  example,  an  effectu; 
demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold, 
packet-boat  could  tiring  front  Lisbon,  01  IVuin 
'      .,   fifty 


gold,  which  c 


dbe 


■  iued    ml 


niLLions  of  guineas.      But  if  there  were 
an  effectual  demand  for  grain  to  the  same  ■ 

■■ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  tin 
sand  ships  of  a  thousand  tons  each.   The  n; 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  i 
ported  into  any  country  exceeds  the  effect 

vent  their  exportation.      All  the  sanguinary 
lawa  of  Spain  and  Portugal  arc  not  abk 
keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home.    'Hire  I 
tinual  importations  from  Peru  and  Braiil 
ceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those  counti 
and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there 
low  that  in  the  neighbouring  countries, 
on   the  contrary,   in   any  particular  coun 
their  quantity  fell  short  of  the  effectual 
mand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price  alxlve  lha 
the  neighbouring  countries, 
would  have  no  occasion  to  lake  any  pains 
import  than,      If  it  were  even  to  take  pai 
to  prevent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  effectuate  it.      Those  metals,  wl 
Spartans    had    got    wherewithal    to   pi 
them,  broke   through  all   the  barriers  which 
the   laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to   their  en - 
tranre  into  Lacodojmon.      All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  the  customs  are  not  able  to  prevent 


Ihi'  importation  of  the   teas  of  the  Dutch itiS 

Gottenburg  East  India  companies;  beciuw 

newhat  cheaper  than    those   of  the  British 

npnny.     A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about 

tundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  liigh. 

I'sl  prices,  si  l  teen  shillings,    that  is  commonly 

paid  for  it  in  silver,   and  more  than  two  tliou. 

anil  times  the  bulb  of  the  same  price  in  gold, 

mil,   consequently,  just   so   many  times  men 

di  fit  cult  to  smuggle. 

is  partly  owing  to  iho  easy  trauspons- 
of  gold  and  silver,  from  the  places  when: 
they  abound  to  those  where  they  are  wanted, 
that,  the  price  of  tlfise  metali  does  not  fluc- 
tuate continually,  like  that  of  the  greater  pan 
of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by 
their  bulk  from  shifting  their  situation,  (rats 
the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  under, 
stocked  with  them.  'Die  price  of  those  ma. 
tals,  indued,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from 
variation;  but  the  changes  lo  which  it  is  liable 
arv  grim-rally  si u»v,  gradual,  and  uniform,  [a 
Europe,  for  example,  it  is  su  pposed,  without 
much  t'mmdaliuii,  perhaps,  that  during  the 
course  of  the  present  and  preceding  century, 
thev  have  been  eonslanrly,  but  gradually,  jink- 
ing in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual 
importation!  from  the  Spanish  Weal 
But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  il 
once,  sensibly  and  remarkably,  the  money 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires 
a  revolution  in  commerce  as  that  occssl 
by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  tins,  gold  and  i 
should  at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  cot 
which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  th 
are  more  expedients  for  supplying  their  pin 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  commodity. 
ilic  materials  of  manufacture  are  wanted,  in- 
dustrv  must  stop.  If  provisions  an 
the  people  must  starve.  But  if 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  Its  place,  though 
Mi  l!i  a  -iid  dual  of  inconveniency.  Buying  and 
selling  upon  credit,  and  the  different  dealers 
.■umpinvaiing  their  credits  with  one  another, 
mice  n-rnontJi,  or  ouut  a-year,  will  supply  il 
with  less  inconveniency.  A  well-regulated 
paper-money  will  supply  it  not  only  w "  ' 


No  c 


lency,  1 


when  directed 


ityof  money.     Money,  like 
le,  must  always  be  scarce  with   those  ■' 
■e  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  ti 
borrow  it.      Those  who  have  either, 
iom  be  in  want  either 


hey  have 


B   I..,.' 


thrifta.      It   il  sumeti 
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diole  mercantile  town  and  the  country   in  lis 

icighliourhood.    Over-trading  is  die  common 

tfuise  of  it.      Sober  men,  whose  projects  hnve 

been  disprnportinned  to  their  capitals,  are  as 

likely  to  Lair  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  mo- 

y,   nor   credit   to   borrow  it,   as   prodigal*, 

lose   expense    has  been   disproportioned   to 

rir  revenue.      Before  their  projects  can   be 

night  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their 

ilit   with  it.      They  run  about  everywhere 

burrow  money,   and   everybody  tells  tliein 

that  they  have  none  to  lend.      Even  such  ge- 

omplaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do 

,vays  prove   that  (lie  usual   number  of 


(.Ida: 


I  silver 


Iting  1 


Dimtry,  but  that  many  people  want  the 
pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give  for  them. 
When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be  great- 
er titan  ordinary  overtrading  becomes  a  ge 
neral  error,  both  among  great  and  small  deal 
ers.  They  do  not  always  send  more  money 
abroad  than  usual,  but  illey  buy  upon  credit, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  goods,  which  they  send  to  somedtstanl 
market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come  in 
before  the  demand  for  payment  The  demand 
comes  before  the  returns,  and  Ihey  have  no- 
thing at  hand  with  which  they  can  either  pur. 
chose  money  or  give  solid  security  for  Iwrrow. 
'.ng.  It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  e:old  inul  -ibtr, 
hut  the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  in 
borrowing,  and  which  their  creditor  (iud  in 
getting  payment,  that  occasions  the  general 
complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  s. 
liously  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consi 
in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver;  but  in  wh 
money  purchases,  and  is  valuable  only  for  pu 
chasing-  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always 
part  of  I  he  national  capital ;  but  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  it  generally  makes  but  I 
■mall  part,  and  always  die  most  unprofitnbli 
port  of 


whole  capital  of  a  merchant  frequently 
sts  in  perishable  goods  destined  for  pur. 
ng  money.      Bui  it   is  but  a  very  small 
]iliM  11  r"  i he  annual  produce  of  the  lit nd  and  la- 
bour of  a  country,  which  eiin  ever  lie  destined 
tor    purchasing    gold  and    silver    from   theit 
Tile   far  greater  part  is   circu- 
lated and   consumed  among  themselves ;  and 
■en  of  the  surplus  which  is  sent  abroad,   the 
.rcalcr  part  15  generally  destined  Tor  the  pur. 
chase  of  oilier  foreign  goods.      Though  gold 
and  silver,  therefore,  could  not  he  had  in  ex- 
change  fur   the   goods   destined   10   purchase 


ihem, 


It  is  not  tec 

use  wealth  consists  more  es- 

ney  than  in  goods,    that  the 

merchant  finds 

1  generally  more  easy  to  bu; 

goods  with  mc 

ney,  than  to  buy  money  wit] 

goods;  but  bee 

ause  money  is  the  known  am 

establish  nl  inst 

every  thing  is 

eadily  given  in  exchange,  bu 

with  equal   readiness 
be   got   in   eiehange   for   every   thing.       1 
greater  part  of  goods,   besides,  are  more  p 
ishnble   than   money,  and   he  may  frequently 
sustain  a  much  greater  loss  by  keeping 
When  his   goods  are   upon   hand,   too, 
more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money 
ji«y  not  be  able  to  answer,  than  when   he  ha? 
go|  their  price  in  his  colters.     Over  and  above 
all   this,   bis   profit  arises  more  dimtl]  □ram 
selling  than   from   buying;  and  he  is,   1 
all  these  accounts,  generally  much  more  ; 
ous  10  exchange  his  goods  for  money  tha 
money  for  goods.      But   though  a  partii 
mcrchi.nl,    with   abundance   of   goods   11 


iahle   10   the  s 


vould   1; 


some  loss  and  inconve- 
niency,  and  he  forced  upon  some  of  those  ex- 
pedients nliit-li  are  necessary  for  supplying  (hr 
|. lure  of  money.  The  annual  produce  of  ill 
land  .1111L  I  1-11'iir,  houcver,  T-niilil  hedlesame, 
or  very  nearly  the  same  as  usual ;  because  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  Ihc  same  consumable  ca- 
pital would  be  employed  in  main  tain  ing  it. 
And  though  [loads  iln  not  always  draw  money 
■  o  readily  -is  money  draws  -■■imU,  in  Ihe  long, 
run  they  draw  it  more  necessarily  than  even 
it  draws  diem.  Goods  can  serve  many  othet 
purposes  besides  purchasing  money,  but  mo- 
ney ran  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  pur- 
*-l  1 : -i  — -f  V  l'.oi*K.  Money,  therefore.  nci'cssitiily 
after  goods,  but  goods  do  not  alwavs  or 
isarily  run  after  money.  The  man  wlic 
buys,  does  not  always  mean  10  self  again,  bul 
frequently  to  use  or  to  consume  ;   whereas  ht 

one-  ma;    freijiientty  hart  done  die  whole,   hut 
the  oiIi.t  i-nii  never  have  dene  more  thon  the 


B   half  o 
own  sake  i. 


Cons 


MblCl 


dastrtrfed;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  0/  ,t 
inoi-e  durable  nature,  and  were  it  not  for  the- 
ciMiiiuuil  eiponalion,  might,  be  accumulated 
for  ages  together,  lo  the  incredible  augmenta- 
tion of  the  real  wealth  of  'he  country.  No- 
thing, therefore,  it  is  pretended,  can  oc  mur* 
dis.idi-iint.igiviii'i  to  an;  country,  than  Ihe  undo 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such  laitice 
lor  -mil  perishable  commodities.  We  do  not. 
however,  reckon  thai  tr-ide  ili.s.idvanta^eou-, 
which  consists  in  tlie  exchange  of  the  hard- 
ware of  England  for  the  wines  of  Fntnce  ; 
and  yet  hardware  is  a  very  durable  commodi- 
ty, anil  were  it  not  for  this  continual  expor- 
tation, might  too  be  accumulated  for  ages  to- 
gether, lo  the  incredible  augmentation  of  tin 
pots  and  pans  of  die  country.  But  it  readily 
occurs,  thai  die  number  uf  such  utensils  U  IV 
every  country  necessarily  limited  by  die  114 
which  there  is  for  them  ;  that  it  would  be  ib. 
surd  lo  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  w«H 
,    !,:■   M11    victual-  usually  con. 
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d  and  silver,  will 
it  of  thine  metals.  They  are 
to  lio  boiiplit  for  a  certain  price,  likv  - > 1 3  oilier 
commodities;  and  as  they  are  the  price  nf  nil 
other  commodities,  so  all  other  coinnimlilieb 
are  tlie  price  of  (hose  metals.  We  (rust,  with 
perfect  security,   thai   the  freedom  of  tra 


■■ >}>■  '• 


ivi II    .1 


urity, 

that  it  will  alwavs 

supply 

3  with  all 

gold 

and  silver  which  w 

can  afford  to  pur- 

o  employ,  either 

11  drcu 

a(ing  our 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  lui 
man  industry  ran  eidier  purchace  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  itself  in  every  country  ac- 
cording lo  the  effectual  demand,  or  according 
io  the  demand  of  those  who  are  willing  to  pay 


the   v 


bulk  and  g 


rent,    I 


■  to  prepare  and  bring 
■ut    no   commodities    regulate 
e   easily  or  more  exactly,  ac- 
effectual  demand,  than  gold 
- It  of  the 


of  tho* 


e  easily  transported  froi 
one  place  to  another ,  from  the  places  where  they 
are  cheap,  to  those  where  they  are  dear ;  fri 
the  places  where  they  exceed,  to  those  win 
they  full  short  of  this  effectual  demand.  IFtln 
were  in  England,  for  eiarnplc,  an  effectual 
demand  fur  an  :iddi  denial  quantity  of  gold, 
packet-hoal  could  bring  fri 


v  of 


gold, 

an  effectual  demand  for  grain  [o  die  same  va. 
lue,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  rive  guinea: 
■-ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  thou- 
sand ships  of  a  thousand  tons  each.  The  navy 
nf  England  would  not  he  sufficient. 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  im. 
ported  into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectua 
demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can  pre- 
vent their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary 
laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  able  K 
keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home.  The  eon. 
tinual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil  el. 
ceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those  countries 
and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  he- 
low  that  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  ii1 
on  the-  contrary,  in  any  particular  country, 
their  quantity  fell  short  of  the  effectual  de- 
mand, so  as  to  raise  their  price  above  ' 
the  neighbouring 
would  hr 


If  it 


In  prevent  their   importation, 

able  to  effectuate  it.      Those  metals,  when  II 

them,  broke  through  ail  the  barriers  whii 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to  their  ci 
trance  into  Lacedxmort.  Alt  (he  sanguinai 
laws  of  tlie  < 


hundred  times 
paid  for  it  in  silv 


of  tea,  however, 
the  hulk  of  one  of  t 
i  shillings,    ifiat  is  co 
er,  and  more  the 
Ik  of  the  same  price  in  gnl.l, 
iscqucnlly,  just  so  many  times  more 
difficult  to  smuggle, 

partly  owing  to  the  easy  trausporta- 
tion  of  gold  and  silver,  from  the  places  where 
they  abound  to  those  where  they  are  wanted, 
'  price  of  those  metals  does  not  rliic- 
intinually,  like  that  of  the  greater  pan 
of  other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  bj 
their  hulk  from  shifting  their  situation,  n!in. 
the  market  happens  to  be  either  over  or  under- 
blocked  with  them.  The  price  of  those  me. 
(uls,  indeed,  is  not  altogether  exempted  from 
variation  ;  but  the  changes  lo  which  il  is  liahlt 
lire  jrcm-rally  slim-,  gradual,  and  uniform,  (n 
Em-ope,  for  example,  it  is  supposed,  without 
much   foundation,  perhaps,    thai   during    (lie 

c -se  o!' the  present  and   preceding  century, 

they  have  been  constantly,  but  gradually,  sink- 
ing in  their  value,  on  account  of  the  continual 
importations  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
But  tu  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  it 
.nice,  sensibly  and  remarkably,  (he  IDollcy 
price  of  all   otlii  r  caninui.lirie^,    requires  such 

hy  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  litis,  gold  and  silvei 
should  at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  cooutr) 
which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase  them,  (here 
are  more  expedients  for  supplying  their  place, 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  commodity.  II 
the  materials  of  manufacture  are  wanted,  in- 
dustry must  stop.  If  provisions  are  wanted, 
the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  it 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though 
wiih  ,i  l;diI  ileal  of  iiiconveniency.  Buying  and 
selling  upon  credit,  anil  the  different  dealers 
cumpeii.aiing  their  credits  with  one  another, 
once  .i-iiioiith,  or  once  a-year,  will  supply  il 
with  less  inconveniency.  A  well-regulated 
paper-money  will  supply  it  not  only  without 
any  inconvcniency,  hut,  in  some  cases,  with 
some  advantages.  Upon  every  account,  llu-rv- 
fore,  the  attention  of  government  never  was 
so  unnecessarily  employed,  as  when  directed 
lo  watch  over  the  preservation  or  increase  o) 
tlie  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common 
than  that  or  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like 
wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  wlw 
have  neither  wherewithal  lo  buy  it,  n. 
to  harrow  it.  Those  who  have  either,  will 
seldom  lie  in  wan!  either  of  the  money,  oi  <  ( 
the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.  This 
complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  i 
is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spend- 
thrifts.     Il   is  sometimes   general  tin  ouch  » 
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diolc  mercantile  town  ami  the  country  in  its 
icii;hbi)urhood.  Overtrading  is  the  common 
cause  or  it.  Sober  men,  whose  projects  have 
been  disprnportinncd  io  their  capitals,  are  as 
likely  Io  hove  neiiher  wherewithal  10  buy  mo- 
ney, nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals. 
whose  expense  has  been  disproportion  cd  to 
;nue.  Before  their  project!  can  le 
brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their 
They  run  about  everywhere 
ney,  and  everybody  tells  them 
none  lo  lend.  Even  such  ge- 
neral complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  muncy  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  usual  number  of 
g.  Id  and  atlnr  pieces  are  not  circulating  in 
the  country,  but  that  many  people  want  those 
pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give  for  them. 
When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be  grcat- 

hnn  ordinary    overtrading  becomes  a  gc- 

d  error,  both  amol.g  great  and  small  dcal- 
They  do  not  always  send  more  monej 

lad  than  usual,  hut  they  buy  upon  credit, 

i  at  home  and  abroad,  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  goods,  wliich  they  send  to  some  distanl 
market,  in  hopes  that  the  returns  will  come  in 
before  the  demand  for  payment.  The  demand 
comes  before  the  returns,  and  they  have  no. 
tiling  at  hand  willi  which  tbey  can  either  pur- 
chase money  or  give  solid  security  for  borrow, 
big.  It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
but  the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  ir 
borrowing,  and  which  their  creditor  find  ir 
getting  payment,  that  occasions  the  genera 
complaint  of  the  scarcity  of  money. 

It  would  he  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  se- 
liously  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consisi 
in  money,  or  in  gold  and  silver  j  but  in  wha 
money  purchases,  and  is  valuable  only  for  pur. 
chasing.  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  i 
pari  of  the  national  capital  [  bo!  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  it  generally  makes  but  i 
■mall  part,  and  always  the  most  uuprofilabh 
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Ix-iui;  alii.'  tii  sell    (hem  in  time,  a  nation  oi 

'     not  liable  to  the  same  accident. 

capital  nf  a   merchant  frequently 

perishable  goods  destined  for  pur-. 

mey.      But  it  IS  but  a  very  small 

pari  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 

■  of  a  country,  which  can  ever  be  destined 

purchasing    gold  and    silver   from  theit 

neighbours.      The  far  greali 


selve 


of  the  surplus  which  is  sent  abroad,  tht 

:  :    .■  ■  ■  ■:■  ..  ■■       ■ 

chase  of  other  foreign  goods.      Though  gold 

and  silver,  ihcri  fore,   could  not  be  had  in  ex. 

,nge   for   the   goods  destined   to   purchase 


Mild  r 


might,  indeed,  s 

y,  and  be  forced  upon  some  of  those  ex- 
pedients which  ore  necessary  for  supplying  Ihc 
of  money.      The  annual  produce  of  its 
Mid  labour,  however,  would  be  the  same, 
or  very  nearly  the  same  as  usual ;  because  the 
or  very  nearly  the  same  consumable  ca. 
pital   would  be  employed  in  maintaining  it. 
And  though  goods  do  not  always  draw  monev 
readily  as  money  draws  goods,  in  the  long, 
n  Ihey  draw  it  more  neecssarily  than  even 
draws  them.      Goods  can  serve  many  othel 
rposes  t* 


other 


chasing  goods.    Money,  therefore,  necessari 

ifter  goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  ot 

nrily  run  after  money.      The  man  wit 

does  not  always  mean  lo  sell  again,  but 

Ir,  ijtsiTiily  io  use  or  to  consume  ;  whereas  be 

who -ells  always  means  to  buy  agaiu.      The 

iv  frequently  have  done  the  whole,  hut 

r  have  done  more  than  the 


partol 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  mo 
ienually  in  money  than  in  goods,  thi 
merchant  finds  it  generally  more  easy  ti 
goods  with  money,  than  to  liny  moiiei 
goods;  but  because  money  is  the  knovvi 
established  instrument  of  commerce,  for  which 
every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchanj 
which  is  not  always  with  equal  readi 
be  got  in  exchange  for  every  thing, 
greater  part  of  goods,  besides,  are  m< 
ishnble  than  money,  and  be  may  frcqtlHttJJ 
sustain  a  much  greater  loss  by  keeping  tliein. 
When  his  goods  ore  upon  hand,  too,  he  ii 
more  liable  to  such  demands  for  money  as  h. 

[.-in  i heir  price  in  his  Baffin,  Over  and  above 
ii-  profit  arises  more  directly  lYi.in 
selling  than  from  buying;  and  be  is,  upon 
ill  ihese  accounts,  generally  much  more  anxi- 
ous to  exchange  his  goods  for  money  than  hi' 
money  for  good*.  But  though  ■  panicuhi 
ii'.ii.I.t.    willi   abundance  of  goods  in  hi! 


one  half  of  h 

own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but  for  the 

sake  of  what  they  can  purchase  with  it. 

Consumable  cnmmodilic.s,  it  is  said,  arc  soon 

dcsliiNVid  ;   whereas  ^■■'Id   I  silver  arc  of  a 

more  durable  nature,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
continual  cipoitaiiixi,  mi^hl  be  accumulated 
fur  ages  together,  lo  ilio  incredible  augmenta- 
tion of  the  real  wealth  or  'he  counlry.  No. 
iliii-^,  ihvrcfVirc.  ii  is  pretended,  can  Be  mor- 
disadvamagcoiis  to  any  country,  than  the  trade 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such  lastir.p 
fur  such  |>.  ri-liidilc  ,'Hiiimii.diiic-.  We  do  not. 
however,  reckon  thai  trade  disadvantageous, 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  uf  the  hard 
ware  »f  England  for  the  wines  of  France  ; 
and  yet  hardware  is  a  very  durable  comniodi. 


n   for 


itiiiuiil 


latinn,  might  too  be  accumulaied  fur  ages 
ccthcr.  in  (he  incredible  augmentation  of  tli. 
pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But  it  readily 
occurs,  that  the  number  cif  such  utcn.vils  is  ir 
every  country  necessarily  limited  by  the  us( 
which  then  is  (or  them  ;  ihnt  it  would  be  -,h. 
surd  lo  have  more  poU  and  pans  than  trtti 
leccBsary  for  cooking  the  victuals  usually  con. 


li 
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turned  there ;  and  that,  if  the  quantity  of  lion  which,  from  the  annua]  produi 
victuals  were  to  increase,  the  number  of  pots  domestic  industry,  from  the  annu  ' 
and  pans  would  readily  increase  along  with  it ;   arising  out  of  its  lands,  and  laboui 
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m.hiiu. 


whose  business  it  was  to  make  tin' m.  It  should 
as  teadily  occur,  that  tin'  quantity  of  gold  and 
silrer  is  in  every  country  limited  hy  tin'  use 
which  there  i-  for  those  metals ;  that  their  use 
consists    ill   circulating   commodities,    as   coin, 

ture,  as  plate ;  thai  the  quantity  of  coin  In 
every  country  j..  regulated  hy  llie  value  of  thi.' 

increase  that  value,  and  immediately  a  [jail  of 
it  will  be  sent  abroad  to  purchase,  wherever  il 
ii  to  be  had,  the  additional  quantity  of  coir 
requisite  for  circulating  them  ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number  ant 
wealth  of  those  private  families  who  choose  tc 
indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magnifi- 
cence;    increase  the  number  and   wealth  of 
such  families,   anil  a  part  of  this   increased 
wealth  will    most  probably   Jn-   uiiphivcd    in 
purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  an  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  plate  ;    that    lo  attempt  lo 
increase  the  wealth  i'f  ailv  countrv,    either    by 
introducing  or  hy  detaining   in  il  on  unneces- 
sary quantity  of  geld  and  silver,   is  ris  ahsiitd 
as  it  would  lie  to  attempt   Ii>  incrcilse  the  i:inid 
cheer  ol  priiate  tiiiiiilies,  hv  obliging  iheni  ro 
keep  an  unnecessary  number  of  kitchen  uten- 
sils.     As  the  eipense  of  purchasing  those  un- 
necessary utensils  would  diminish,   instead  of 
increasing,  eillier  the  quantity  or  goodness  of 
die  family  provisions;  so  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing tin  unneCe--sarY  niiaiitily  of  gold    Olid 
silver  must,  in  every  country,    as  necessarily 
diminish  the  wealth  which  iVuU,  clothes,  and 
lodges,  wliiL'll  main  tains  anil  employs  the 
pie.      Gold  and  silver,   whether   in  the  shape 
of  coin  or  of  plate,  arc  tilcnsils,  il  must  be 
membered,   as  much  as   die  furniture  of 
kitchen.      Increase  the  use  of  them,   incn 
die  consumable  commodities  which  are  tc 
circulated,  managed,  and  prepared  by  mi 
of  them,   and  von  will  infallibly  increase 
quantity;  but  if  you  attempt  by  extraordinary 
means  to  increase  the  quantity,  you  wi" 
fallihly  diminish  the  use,  anil  event! 
tity  too,  which  in  those  metals  can  ti 
greater  than   what  the  use  requires.       Were 
they  ever  to  he  accumulated  beyond  tins  qui 
tity,  their  transportation  is  so  easy,  and  i 
kiss  which   attends  their  lying  idle  and   i; 
employed  so  great,  that  no  law  could  pre- 
vent dieir  being  immediately  sent  out  of  tin 


lable  stock,     has    whl 

,e  consumable  goods   in  distant 

maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

I  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provi- 

is  of  an  army  in  a  distnnt  country  tluee 
diili'i-enl  ways  -  hy  sending  abroad  either,  nisi, 
iome  part  of  its  accumulated  gold  and  silver; 
ir,  secondly,  some  part  of  the  annual  produce 
if  its  manufactures;  or,  lust  of  all,  some  pari 
if  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be 
■on  side  red  as  iL  cumulated,  or  stored  up  in  any 
,11111  try,  m  iv  be  ilislinguished  into  three  parts; 
first,  the  circulating  mouey;  secondly,  the 
date  of  private  families  ;  and,  last  of  all,  tht 
Honey  which  may  have  been  collected  by  tn 
iv  years    parsimony,  and  laid   i 

It  can  seldom  happen  that 
ipared  from  the  circulating  1 
country  ;  because  in  that  there  can  seldom  b 
much  redundancy.  The  value  of  goods  at 
nunlly  bought  and  sold  in  any  country  i 
quires  n  certain  quantity  of  money  to  d 
ud  distribute  them  to  their  proper 
rs,  and  can  give  employment  to  no  more. 
The  channel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws 
>  itself  a  sum  sufficient  to  fill  it,  anil  aewa 
limits  any  more.  Something,  however,  » 
generally  withdrawn  from  this  channel  in  the 
case  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great  t.. 
people  who  are  maintained  abroad,  fewer  are 
maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are  cir.n- 
lated  there,  and  less  ninney  becomes  necessarv 
to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  p(i]ier  money  of  some  sort  or  other, 
ton,  such  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  hills,  and 
hunk  bills,  in  England,  i.  generally  issued  up- 
on such  occasions,  and,  by  supplying  the 
place  iif  circulating  gold  and  silver,  gives  an 
opportunity  of  sending  a  greater  quantity  o! 
it  abroad.  AM  this,  however,  could  afford 
but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a  foreign 
war,  of  great  eipense,  and  several  years  dura- 
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ot  alwayi   necessary   to  ae 

urn  u  late 

gold  anil  silver,   in  order  to  enable 

coui.tr; 

n    foreign    wars,    and   to 

Heels  and 

Fleets 

are  maintained,  nut  with 

gold  an, 

silver.  I..i 

with  consumable  ■Dock. 

The  na 

The  melting  down  of  the  plate 
families  has,  upon  every  occasion,  been  ft 
a  still  more  insign  ill  cant  one.  The  Frei 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  did  not 
rive  so  much  advantage  from  this  e: 


The 


lelosi 


noes,  Il   you  e: 

tumulato  treasure  seems  to  uc  no  pan 

lolicy  of  European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  ( 
*ars  of  the  present  century,  the  most  < 
live  perhaps  which  history  records,  se 
lave  had  little  dependency  upon  I  he  en 
lion  either  of  the  circulating  money,  it 
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country,  he  would  cudeutour 


tin  upwards  of  £90,000,000, 

wly  the  £75,000,000  of  new  debt  that 
contracted,  but  the  additional  2s.  in  the 
id  land-tax,  and  what  was  annually  bor- 
■d  of  the  sinking  fund.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  expense  were  I, lid  nut  in  distant 
countries;  in  Germany,  Portugal,  America, 
■  n  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  East 
ind  West  Indies.  The  Lings  of  England  had 
no  accumulated  treasure.  We  never  heard  of 
my  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  In  .in- 
melted  down.  The  circulating  gold  and  silver 
ic  country  liud  not  been  supposed  to  ex- 
L.  18,000.000.  Since  the  late  recoinnge 
of  the  gold,  however,  it  is  believed  to  hove 
a  good  deal  under-rated.  Lot  us  sup. 
pose,  thereto*!  »«o«dtaa  U  die  most  exag- 
gerated compulation  which  I  remember  to 
eitlier  seen  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  and  sil- 
ver together,  it  amounted  to  L.  30,000, 000. 
Had  the  war  been  carried  on  by  means  of  our 
noney,  the  whole  of  it  must,  even  according 

returned  (gun,  at  least  twice  in  a  period  of 
between  six  and  seven  years.      Should  ilii-i  be 

■osed,  it  would  afford  the  most  decisive  ar- 
gument, to  demonstrate  how  unnecessary  it  is 
for  government  to  watch  over  the  preservation 
jf  money,  since,  upon  this  supposiiinn,  die 
whole  money  of  the  country  must  have  gone 
from  it,  and  returned  to  it  again,  two  diff'er- 

tiines  in  so  short  a  period,  without  any 

's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.  The 
channel  of  circulation,  however,  never  appear. 

lore  empty  than  usual  during  any  part  of 
[hi*  period.  I-V-w  nei>[de  wonted  iimn.-v  '•In' 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of 
foreii;u  L:-iil,-.  nuked,  '.ere  gre.Uer  than  usual 
'     'tig  rile  whole  war,  but  especially  towards 

end  of  it.      This  occasioned,  what  it  al- 

i  occasions,  a  general  over-trading  in  all 
the  ports  of  QnM  Britain  ;  and  this  again  oc- 
'  mod  the  usual  complninl  of  the  scarcity  of 
money,  which  always  follows  over- trailing. 
Many  people  wanted  it,  who  hail  neither 
wherewithal  lo  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it ; 
and  because  the  debtor.;  found  it  difficult  to 
borrow,  the  creditors  found  it  difficult  to  get 

ucnt.  Gold  and  silver,  however,  were  ge- 
nerally to  be  had  for  their  value,  by  those  who 
bad  that  value  to  give  fur  them. 

he  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war, 
therefore,  must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed, 
ilul  by  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
by  ili»[  of  British  commodities  of  some  kind 
or  other.  When  the  government,  or  those 
o  acted  under  them,  contracted  with  a  mer- 
chant fur  a  remittance  to  Mime  foreign  coun- 

he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  bis 

■  ■.  lehpnndeut,  upon  whom  he -[rallied 

"I,  liy  sending  abroad  rather  commodities 

than  gold  and  tilvcr.      If  the  commodities  of 

Otut    Britain    were    nut  in  demand   in  that 


e  other 


untry 


chase  a  bill  upon  that  country.  The  tnm 
portation  of  commodities,  when  properly  sui 
ed  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with 
considerable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  ai 
silver  is  scarce  ever  attended  with  any.  Win 
those  metals  are  sent  abroad  in  order  to  pu 
chain.-  fiirei-n  itiininudilies,  the 
fit  arises,  not  from  the  purchase,  hut  from  thi 
sale  of  the  returns.  But  when  they  are  sen 
abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  re< 
turns,  and  consequently  no  profit.  He  natu 
rally,  therefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  nut 
out  a  way  of  paying  bis  foreign  debts,  rathe: 
by  the  esporlalion  of  commodities,  than  hi 
that  of  gold  and  silver.  The  great  quantity 
of  British  goods,  exported  during  the  coursi 
of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  back  any  re 

turns,  is  accordin  ;i\ 

of  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  a. 
hove  mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commer- 
dal  countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  ■hamate 
Iv  imported  and  exported,  for  the  purposes  o. 
foreign  trade.      This  bullion,  as  it  circulate 


ner  as  the  national  coin  circulates  in 
itry,  may  Ik  considered  as  the  mo. 
-ii.-.n  siiiiv:miile  republic  The  na- 
tional .-mil  receives  its  movement  and  direc- 
tion from  the  commodities  circulated  within 
the  precincts  of  cacti  particular  country;  the 
money  ill  ;lif  ir.eicaillile  republic,  frniii  those 
circulated  between  different  countries.  Both 
are  employed  in  facilitating  exchanges,  the 
one  between  different  individuals  of  die  same, 
the  other  between  those  of  different  nations. 
Part  of  diis  money  of  die  great  mercantile  re- 
[mlilii-  in:iv  have  been,  and  probably  was,  em- 
plojaq  iu  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In  time 
nf  :i  general  war,  it  b  natural  to  suppose  thai 
a  movement  and  direction  should  he  impressed 
upon  it,  different  from  what  it  usually  follows 
in  profound   peace ,  that  it   should  circulate 

empli.yed    iii    purchasing    there,    and    in  the 

Hi  ii;libi.uriiig  conn  tries,  ill.'  tiny I  pn.ivi-.il  in; 

of  the  diu'erent  armies.  But  whatever  partoi 
this  money  of  die  mercantile  republic  Great 
Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in   rbis 

manner,  it  musl  leiivbeeii  mi IK  [.u relinked, 

either  wiih  British  ci 
thing  else  that  had  been  pur 


neyofth 


tbel 


of  (In-  land  and  Inhour  ol 
ultimate  resources  which 
carry  on  the  war.  It  is  natural, 
pose,  that  so  great  an  annual  ex- 
been  defrayed  from  a  great 


The  e 
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e,  amounted  to  more  llian  £ 1  9,000,000. 
cumulation  could  have  supported  so 
n  annual  profusion.  There  it  no  >n- 
i*luce,  even  of  gold  and  lilver.  »lii.-h 
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could  have  supported  it*  The  whole  gold 
and  silver  annually  imported  into  both 
Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  best 
accounts,  does  not  commonly  much  exceed 
£6,000,000  sterling,  which,  in  some  years, 
would  scarce  have  paid  four  months  expense 
of  the  late  war. 

The  commodities  most  proper  for  being 
transported  to  distant  countries,  in  order  to 
purchase  there  either  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
an  army,  or  some  part  of  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic  to  be  employed  in  pur- 
chasing them,  seem  to  be  the  finer  and  more 
improved  manufactures;  such  as  contain  a 
great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  can  therefore 
be  exported  to  a  great  distance  at  little  ex- 
pense. A  country  whose  industry  produces 
a  great  annual  surplus  of  such  manufactures, 
which  are  usually  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, may  carry  on  for  many  years  a  very  ex- 
pensive foreign  war,  without  either  exporting 
any  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver, 
or  even  having  any  such  quantity  to  export. 


them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the  surplus 
part  of  their  work  is  exported.     Mr  Hume 
frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  without 
interruption,  any  foreign  war  of  long  duration. 
The  English  in  those  days  had  nothing  where 
withal  to  purchase  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
their  armies  in  foreign  countries,  but  ei*bs 
the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  of  which  no  con- 
siderable part  could  be  spared  from  the  home 
consumption,  or  a  few  manufactures  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  rude 
produce,  the  transportation  was  too  expensive. 
This  inability  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of 
money,  but  of  the  finer  and  more  improved 
manufactures.  Buying  and  selling  was  tram- 
acted  by  means  of  money  in   England  then  at 
well   as  now.     The  quantity  of  cirr  jlating 
money  must  have  borne  the  same  pre  portion 
to  the  number  and  value    of  purcliases  and 
sales  usually  transacted  at  thut  time,  which  it 
does  to  those  transacted  at  present ;  or,  rather, 
it  must  have  borne  a  greater  proportion,  be 


A  considerable  part  of  the  annual  surplus  of  .cause  there  was  then  no  paper,  which  now  oc- 
its  manufactures  must,  indeed,  in  this  case,  be !  cupics  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
exported  without  bringing  back  any  returns  .and  silver.  Among  nations  to  whom  com. 
to  the  country,  though  it  does  to  the  mer-  merce  and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the 
chant ;  the  government  purchasing  of  the  mer-  sovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  can 
chant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order :  seldom  draw  any  considerable  aid  from  his 
to  purchase  there  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  subjects,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained 
army.  Some  part  of  this  surplus,  however,  hereafter.  It  is  in  such  countries,  therefore, 
may  still  continue  to  bring  back  a  return,  that  he  generally  endeavours  to  accumulate  a 
The  manufacturers  during  the  war  will  have  a  treasure,  as  the  only  resource  against  such 
double  demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  up-  emergencies.  Independent  of  this  necessity, 
on  first  to  work  up  goods  to  be  sent  abroad,  he  is,  in  such  a  situation,  naturally  disposed 
for  paying  the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  coun-  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  accumulation. 


tries  for  the  pay  and  provisions  of  the  army  t 
and,  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  necessa- 
ry for  purchasing  the  common  returns  that 
had  usually  been  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  midst  of  the  most  destructive  foreign  war, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  manufactures 
may  frequently  flourish  greatly ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  they  may  decline  on  the  return  of 
peace.  They  may  flourish  amidst  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  and  begin  to  decay  upon  the 
return  of  its  prosperity.  The  different  state  of 
many  different  branches  of  the  British  manu- 
factures during  the  late  war,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  peace,  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  has  been  just  now  said. 

No  foreign  war,  of  great  expense  or  dura- 
tion, could  conveniently  be  carried  on  by  the 


In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even  of  a  so- 
vereign is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which  de 
lights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospi- 
tality to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hos- 
pitality very  seldom  lead  to  extravagance; 
though  vanity  almost  always  does.  Every 
Tartar  chief,  accordingly,  has  a  treasure.  The 
treasures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the  Cossacks  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  famous  ally  of  Charles  XII., 
are  said  to  have  been  very  great.  The  French 
kings  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  trea- 
sures. When  they  divided  their  kingdom 
among  their  different  children,  they  divided 
their  treasures  too.  The  Saxon  princes,  and 
the  first  kings  after  the  Conquest,  seem  like- 
wise  to  have  accumulated  treasures.     The  first 


exportation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soil,  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was  commonly  to 
The  expense  of  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  seize  the  treasure  of  the  preceding  king,  as 
into  a  foreign  country  as  might  purchase  the  the  most  essential  measure  for  securing;  the 
pay  and  provisions  of  an  army  would  be  too  succession.  The  sovereigns  of  improved  and 
great.  Few  countries,  too,  produce  much  commercial  countries  are  not  under  the  stone 
more  rude  produce  than  what  is  sufficient  for  i  necessity  of  accumulating  treasures,  because 
the  subsistence  of  their  own  inhabitants.  To  they  can  generally  draw  from  their  subjects 
send  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it,  therefore,  extraordinary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occsv 
would  be  to  send  abroad  a  part  of  the  neces-  sions.  They  are  likewise  less  disposed  to  do 
sary  subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  other-  so.  They  naturally,  perhaps  necessarily,  fol 
wise  with  the  exportation  of  manufactures. j  low  the  mode  of  the  times ;  and  their  expense 
The  maintenance  of  the  people  employed  in .  comes  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  extravagant 


miry  which  direct*  that  of  all  the  other  -real 
proprietors  ill  their  dominions.  The  insigni- 
ficant |>  igeanlry  of  their  court  ljframi-(  every- 
day mure  brilliant  j  anil  the  expense  of  it  not 
only  prevents  accumulation,  hut  frequently 
upon  the  funds  destined  for  more 
necessary  expenses.  What  Di-rcvllida-  said 
of  the  court  of  IVrsia,  uuiv  In-  applied  to  ili.it 
of  several  European  princes,  that  he  saw  there 
■h  splendour,  hut  lit!],;  strength,  anil  many 
mts,  but  few  soldiers, 
'he  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not 
the  principal,  much  Ilw  the  siil l'  benefit,  which 
a  from  its  foreign  trade.      ~ 


COMMERCIAL   SYSTEM. 

chased  it  before  con  purchase  tl 


Tied 


they  all  of  theui  derive  two  distinct  bi 
fits  from  it.      It  carrier  out   th.it   ■ 
of  the  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  for 
which  there  is  no  demand  unions;  them,  ami 
brings  back  in  return  tor  it  sometki 
<rhich  there  is  a  ilcmand.      It  gives  a  value  to 
heir  superfluities,    by  exchanging  them    for 
oinething  else,   which  may  satisfy  a  part  of 
heir  wants  and  increase  their  enjoyments.   By 

Let  does  not  hinder  the  division  of  labour  i 
y  particular  branch  of  art  or  manufaetui 
hu  being  carried  to  the  highest  perfectiot 

l!v  opening  a  more  eM.'11-.ive  market  for  what. 
■r  part  of  the  produce  of  their  laboui 


wenly  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  af  plnie 
rliicta  would  have  been  in  it,  even  in  its  pre. 
cnt  state  of  improvement,  had  (lie  discovery 

if  the  American  mines  never  been  made.     So 

far  Europe  has,  no  doubt,  gained  a  real  con. 

ieniency,   though  surely  o  very  trifling  one. 

The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver  renders  those 
ictals  rather  le-.-.  tit  t'"!  the  piuposcs  of  mo- 
?y  than  they  were  before.  In  order  to  male 
ie  same  purchases,  we  must  load  ourselves 
ith  a  greater  quantity  of  them,  anil  carry  a- 
jut  a  shilling  in  our  pocket,   where  n  groat 

would  have  done  before.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
hiili  is  most  trifling,  this  in  en  n  venieney,  or 
te  opposite  conveniency.  Neither  the  one 
or  the  other  could  have  mode  any  very  es- 
i'utial  change  in  the  state  of  Europe.      The 

discovery  of  America,  hi 


d  (he 


mull,.,. 


o  improve 
augment  its  annual  produce  to 
thereby  to  increase  the  real  rev 
of  the  society.  These  great 
terriers  foreign  trade  is  Continually  occupied 
'11  performing  to  all  the  different  counlrii 
etween  which  it  is  carried  on.  They  all  ill 
ive  great  hi  netit  from  it,  though  that  in  which 
he  merchant  resides  generally  derives  tt 
greatest,  as  he  is  generally  mure  employed 
fupplying  the  wants,  and  carrying  out  the  su. 
pcrfluities  of  his  own.  than  c/f  any  other  parti- 
cular country.  To  import  the  gold  and  silver 
which  may  be  wanted  into  the  countries  which 
have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of 
tines*  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  b 
■  meat  insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country 
which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon. 

Aright  a  ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  MM  hy  the  importation  of  gold  and  sil. 

!r  that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enrich- 
ed  Europe.      Hy  the  abundance  of  (he  Ame- 

'ean  mines,  those  metals  have  become  cheap. 
A  service  of  plate  can  now  be  purchased 

ir  about  a  third  part  of  the  com,  or  a  (bird 
part  of  the  labour,  which  it  would  have  cost 
in  rhe  lirti'tu'h  century.  With  the  same  an 
nual  expense  of  labour  and  commodities,  Eu- 
rope can  annually  purchase  about  three  times 
tlie  quantity  nf  phu.  which  it  could  have  pur- 

to  be  sold  for  a  third  part  .if  what  had 
:>  usual  "rice,  not  only  awa  who  pur- 


tiling  a 


inexhaustible  market  to  all  (lie  commodities  of 
Europe,  it  gave  occasion  tn  new  divisions  of 
labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which  in  the 
rrow  circle  of  the  ancient  commerce  could 
ver  have  taken  place,  for  want  of  a  market 
take  off  die  greater  part  of  their  produce, 
ae  productive  powers  of  labour  were  im- 
proved, and  its  produce  increased  in  all  the 
ilitlLrenl   countries  of  Europe,  and  together 
ith  it  the  real  revenue  anil  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants.    Tlie  commodities  of  Europe  were 
America,  and  many  of  those 
new  lo  Europe.      A  new  set 
of  exchanges,  therefore,  began  lo  take  place, 
which  bad  never  been  thought  of  before,  and 
which  should  naturally  have  proved  as  advan- 
■  .ly  did  tl     - 


eld  c 


The  s 


of  the 


European  rendered  an  event,  which  ought  1 
have  hern  beneficial  to  all,  ruinous  and  de 
structive  to  several  of  those  unfortunate  coun. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies by  (lie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  hap 
pened  mncfa  about  the  same  lime,  opened  per- 
haps a  still  more  extensive  range  to  foreign 
commerce,  than  even  that  of  America,  not- 
withstanding the  greater  distance,  There  "ere 
hut  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  respect, 
-inn.  riot  lo  the  savages,  and  these  were  de- 
stroyed aluuv-t  as  soon  as  discovered.  Th« 
rest  were  mere  savages.  But  the  empires  of 
China,  Indostan.  Japan,  as  well  as  several 
others  in  tlie  East  Indies,  without  having 
■  ii-her  mine-  of  fold  or  silver,  were,  in  every 
otter  respect)  much  richer,  better  cultivated, 
and  mure  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufac- 
ture^ than  eitlici  MeikaorFtm,  even  though 
we    should  credit,  wlutt  plainly  deserves  n. 


the    restraints    which   it 


ery  where   labour* 


Europe,  however,  has  hither 
less  advantage  from  its  commerce  with  the 
|-'.a-.t  Indies,  than  fii>iu  that  with  America. 
Tlit  Portuguese  monopolized  the  East  India 
truck'  to  themselves  for  aliout  a  century;  mid 
it  was  only  indirectly,  mil  tlimiiijli  them,  that 
the  other  nations  of  Europe  COWM  eiihi-r  wad 
out  or  receive  any  goods  from  ih.it  country. 
When  the  Dulcli,  in  the  Nghmfrg  rf  tfac  ln'i 
century,  lie-gnu  to  encroach  upnn  them,  they 
rested  their  whole  East  Itidi 
eiclusive  company.  The  Engli-.li,  French, 
Swedes,  and  Danes,  have  all  followed  tlicir 
elample;  so  that  no  great  nation  of  Euni|ie 
lias  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  com- 
merce to  the  East  Indies.  No  other  reason 
need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  so  ad- 
vantageous  as  the  trade  to  America,   which. 


I  thought  it  necessary,   though   at  the 

ml  u J'  licinj;  tedious,  tor-Kami  lie  at  full  lenpi 
this  popular  notion,  that  wealth  consists  in 
money  or  in  gold  and  silver.  Muney.  in 
common  language,  us  I  have  already 
frequently  signifies  wealth  ;  And  this  ambigui- 
ty of  expression  h:is  rendered  this  popular  no- 
tion ~...  I'amilitir  In  us,  that  eien  they  who  an 
convinced  of  its  absurdity,  are  very  opt  to  for. 
gel  their  own  principles  anil,  in  the  courser* 
ihcir  reasonings,  to  take  it  for  granted  at  i 
ivruiii.-uiil  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  the  lies" 
English  writers  upon  commerce  set  «nr  uird 
observing,  lhal  the  wealth  of  a  country  run. 
sisis,  not  in  its  gold  and  silver  only,  hut  in  it  i 
lands,   houses,   and   consumable    goods  of  all 


almost  every  n 


of  Eur 


its  own   colonies,   is  free 

The  eiclusive  privileges  of  those   East  India 

eouipaiiies,  their  ^reat  richi's,  the  gn 
anil  protection  ivhicli  these  hue  procured  them 
from  their  respective  governments,  haveei-. 
riled  tin  id]  envy  against  them.  This  envy 
has  frequently  represented  tln.-ir  trade  as  alto- 
gether pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities  oi' silver  which  it  every  year  e\(ii>ris 
rrotn  the  countries  from  which  it  is  carried 
un.  The  panics,  concerned  have  replied,  iliat 
their  trade  by  this  continual  eiportaiiou  of 
silver,  might  indeed  tend  to  impoverish  Eu- 
rope in  general,  but  not  the  particular  coun- 
try from  which  it  was  carried  on  ;  because,  by 
die  eiportatiou  of  a  part  of  the  returns  to 
other  European  countries,  it  annually  brought 
home  a  murh  greater  quantity  of  that  metal 
than  it  carried  out.  Both  the  objection  and 
theieplynre  founded  in  the  popular  notion 
which  1  have  hern  just  now  en  an  lining.  It  is 
thcrof'vrc  unnecessary  to  say  any  thiiu;  riirtln-r 
about  ailher.  By  the  annua!  cipnrtation  of 
silver  to  the  E;is(  Indies,  plule  is  probably 
somewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  other  win- 
might  have  been  ;  and  ruined  silver  prohably 

purchases  :t  larger  quantity  both  of  i.d ■  anr.l 

eominoditics.  Tlie  former  of  these  two  ef- 
fects is  a  very  small  losa,  the  latter  a  very 
small  tid vantage  ;  both  too  insignilii-.inl  roile- 
serve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  opening  a  mar- 
ket In  the  eoiimiiiilities  nf  Europe,  or,  what 
jonles  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  die  gold 
and  silver  which  is  purchased  with  those  com- 
modities, must  i leces s.-iiily  tend  to  increase 
the  annua]  production  of  European  commo- 
dities, and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.  Thai  il  has  hitherto  iu- 
craiue    tiieiu  *o  lit  in-,  is  probably  owing   Ci. 


I  !'■'  '«..  i eipli'S  licmg    est  ill, II-;.,,  |,  I,,-.,.. 

.  ■  ..:.■  ■  .-;,..- 
and  (hat  those  metals  could  be  brought  into  i 
country  which  had  no  mines,  only  by  ihc  U 
lance  of  tradm  or  by  exporting  to  a  grcain 
value  than  it  imported  ;  it  necessarily  becaai, 
the  great  object  of  political  economy  tu  dimi- 
nish as  much  as  possible  the  importation  m 
foreign  jiii, ids  fur  hnme  ron  sum  prion,  and  lo 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  eiportariun 
Lit  the  produce  nf  dim  n-. lie  iml  ustry.  Its  i„; 
Ureal  engines  tor  enriching  the  co<rrn  i  . 
fore,  were  restraints  upon  importation,  ann 
Liii-,iiii-.'^i-iL',-iit  i.i  exportation. 

Tlie  restraints  upon  importation  wta  ■■ 
two  kinds. 

First,   restraints  upon    the    importation   of 
such  foreign  goods  fur  home  consumption   ■: 
could   be   produced   at   home,    from    , 
country  they  were  imported. 

Secondly,  restraints  upon  the  importation 
nf  j/mxK  nf  iiiiuo-'  all  Linih,  from  those  par- 
ticular  countries  with  _  which   the   balance  of 


■  I  1e  he  .lis: 


Those   diii'er. 
times  in  high  diiiie 
lute  prohibitions. 


drawbarks,  sometimes  by  It 
by  advantageous  treaties  of   rommen 
foreign  states,  and  sometimes  by  tlie  ei 
ment  of  colonies  in  distant  countries. 
Drawbacks  were  given   upon  two 
occasions.     When  I  he  hoineinanuractiirravicm 
subject  to  any  duty  oreicisc,  either  :! 
or  a  part  of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  up- 
on tlicir  exportation  ;   and  when  foreign  guHM 
liable  tu  a  duty  were  iinpurteu,  tn  ucOel    u>  L- 
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Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement, 
either  of  some  beginning  manufactures,  or  nr 
sue!]  sorts  of  industry  of  other  kinds  as  were 
supposed  to  deserve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
reign  state  far  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the 
country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  those 
or  other  countries. 

By  die  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant 
countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  bin 
,i  ijn.nn>[Kilv  tins  tiv.iiientl.  procured  for  the 
goods  and  merchants  of  the  country  which  es- 
tablished them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importa- 
tion above  mentioned,  together  with  these  four 
encouragements  to  exportation,  constitute  the 
sis  principal  means  by  which  the  commercial 
system  proposes  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  any  country,  by  turning  the 
balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall  consi- 
der each  of  litem  in  a  particular  chapter,  and, 
without  taking  much  farther  notice  of  their 
supposed  tendency  to  bring  money  into  the 
country,  I  shall  examine-  chiefly  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each  of  them  upon 
the  annual  produce  nf  its  industry.  Accord- 
ing as  they  tend  either  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish the  value  uf  this  annual  produce,  they 
must  evidently  tend  either  to  increase  or  di- 
minish tlie  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
country.      Notes  25,  36. 


Bv  restraining,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by 
absolute  prohibitions,  die  importation  of  such 
goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  he  pro- 
duced at  home,  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  is  more  or  less  secured  to  die  domes. 
■  ■  r  i " v  employed  in  producing  litem. 
Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  either  live 
cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreign  Wan 
win,  secures  to  the  graiiers  of  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  for  but- 
cher's meat.  The  high  duties  upon  die  im- 
portation of  corn,  which,  in  times  of  moderite 
plenty,  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like 
advantage  lo  the  growers  of  that  commodity. 
The  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  torcign 
woollen*  u  equally  favourable  to  the  woollen 
manufacturers.  Tbesilk  manufacture,  ih.mgh 
•  llogeiher  employed  upon  foreign  materials, 
hai  lately  obtained  tin*  same  advantage.  The 
linen  manufacture  lias   no)   yet  obtained    it. 


hut  is  making  great  strides  Towards  it.  Many 
other  sorts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  same 
manner  obtain.-.!  in  tir.-if  fvritain,  either  al 
in:.;,  ill,  i",  nr  vi-n  nenrlv,  a  monopoly  against 
their  countrymen.      The  variety  of  goods,  ol 

prohibited,  either  absolutely,  or  under  certain 
fire stall  ei's,  greatly  evreeils  ""hat  can  ea- 
sily lie  suspected  hv  1  Iuiml  vho  ure  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market 
''■.■■|n.T-.ih  gives  gtenl  encouragement  to  that 
particular  species  of  industry  which  enjoys  it, 
and  frequently  turns  towards  that  employ tnent 

;t  gr. r  share  of  both  the  labour  and  stock 

ill'  the  Mieiilv  than  would  otherwise  have  gone 
lo  it,  cannot  he  doubted.  But  whether  it 
tends  either  lo  increase  the  general  industry 
ol"  the  sneiety,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  cat! 
never  exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society 

c:ni    ■ h'v.      As  the  number  of  workmen 

that  can  be  kept  In  employment  by  any  par- 
ticular person  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  his  capital,  so  the  number  uf  those 
that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all 
ili:-  tin  nihers  of  a  great  society  must  bear  a 
MMata  proportion  to  ihc  wnok  capita]  of  the 
sm-i.'iv,  mill  never  can  exceed  that  proportion. 
No  regulation  of  commerce  can  increase  tht 
qnaniiiy  of"  industry  in  any   society   beyond 


It. 


it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone  ;  and  it  is 
by  no  menus  certain  that  this  arlilicia]  tlirec- 
linii  i.  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
society,   than   that  into  which   it  would  have 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting 
himself  to  find  out  the  must  advantageous  em. 
ployment  for  whatever  capital  he  can  com- 
mand. It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and 
not  that  of  the  society,  which  he  has  in  view. 
But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily,  leads  him  to  prefer  that 
which  Is  most  advantageous  to 


ety. 


port  of  dottiest ie  industry,  provided  always 
that  he  can  there!' i  ohtairi  the  ordinary,  or  not 
■  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary  profit*!  of 

Thus,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the 
homo  Wade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consump 
tion,  and  the  benign  trade  of  consumption  to 
the  carrying  trade.  In  the  home  trade,  hit 
capital  is  never  so  long  out  of  his  sight  as  il 
I'ri-qui  ml  j  is  in  I  lie  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion.     He  can  know  better  the  character  and 
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ciodlt,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Spanis 
wriltr-i  roiueriimg  ills'  ancient  state  of  thos 
empires.      But  rich  and  civilized  nations  en 
always  exchange  ton  much  greater salue  wit 
one  another,  than  with  savages  and  barbarian: 
Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  derived  muc 
loss  ndvauia"e  from  its  commerce   with  th 
East  Indies,  than  from  that   with   Anuria 
The  Portuguese  mnniipoli/cd  the  East  India 
trade  to  themselves  for  about  a  century; 
it  was  only  indirectly,  and  through  them, 
the  other  riaiicirm  of  Europe  could  .'itlicr  send 
out  or  receive  any  goods  from  that 
When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  c 
cclUurv,    bewail  l.i  encroach    i. r I n ■  1 1  them,    the; 
Teated  their  whole  East  India  commerce  in  m 
exclusive   company.      The   English,    French 
Swedes,  nod   Danes,  have  all   followed  tlici 
example;  so  111  at  no  great  nation  of  Europe 
has  ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  free  coi 
merce  to  the  East  Indies.      No  other  reus 
need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never  been  so  i 
vantageoua  as  the  trade  to  America,  whii 

its  own   colonies,   is  free  to  nil  its  subjec 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  those    East  lni 
companies,  their  great  richas,  the  great  lave 
■  ml  protection  which  these  have  procured  tin 
from  their  respective  governments,  have  i 
cited   much   envy  against   them.      This  en 
has  frequently  represented  their  trade  as  all 
gcthcr  pernicious,    on  account  of  the  gn 
quantities  of  silver  which  it  every  year  en  ports 
from  the   countries  from  which  it   is  carried 
on.     The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  ihai 
their    trade   by    this    conliuuid    exportation    of 
silver,  might   indeed  tend  to  impoverish  Eu- 
rope in  general,   but  lux  ibe  particular  coun- 
try from  which  it.  was  carried  on  ;  because,  hy 
tlje  esporiariuii   of  a  port  of  the  returns  to 
«hcr  European  countries,  it  annually  hren.l,t 
home  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Uiat  metal 
than  it  carried  out.      Both  the  objection  and 
the  reply  are  founded  in  the  popul 


(be    restraints    which   il     everywhere    laboun 

1  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hoi- 
ard  of  being  tedious,  loeiamine  a!  full  lengln 
this  popular  notion,  that  wealth  consists  ia 
money  or  in  gold  and  silver.  Money,  in 
common  language,  as  I  have  already  observiJ 
frequently  signifies  wealth  ;  and  this  i  "  "_ 
iv  of  expression  lias  rendered  this  popular 
linn  so  familiar  to  us,  that  even  they  who  an 
convinced  of  lis  absurdity,  «re  very  opt  to  for. 
get  their  own  principles,  and,  in  the  course  t* 
I  heir  reasonings,  to  take  it  for  granted  as  o 
certain  and  undeniable  truth.  Some  of  tile  besl 
En -ii-.il  wriicrs  upon  commerce  sot  oul  with 
observing,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  con- 
-'  '•"  ^ts  gold  and  silver  only,  but  iniii 


lands,    b 

ilillrienl  kinds.  In  die  ciuir.se  of  their  re»- 
souings,  however,  the  lands,  bouses,  and  con. 
siiruable  gauds,  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  me- 
mory; and  the  strain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently supposes  that  all  wealth  ... 
go  d  and  silver,  am!  that  to  multiply  thus. 
metals  is  the  jri-cni  ol.ject  of  naiimiaJ  industn 
and  commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  how. 
ever,  lint  wealt'i  i-nusi-ted  ill  gnld  and  silver, 
and  that  those  metals  could  be  brought  into  i 
eouniiy  which  had  no  mines,  only  bj  ibi  ' ■:: 
lance  of  trad  ■,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greaiei 
value  than  it  imported  ;  it  neceSHni  i  i , 

great  object  of  political  economy  to  dimi- 
i  as  much  as  possible  the   importation  oi 
foreign  goods  for  home  consumption,  and  to 
much  as   possible   the  exportation 
of  the  produce  of  domes'ic  industry.      Iu  two 
grcr.t  engines  for  enriching  the  country,  there- 
were  restraints  upon    importation,   and 
ragement  to  exportation, 
c  restraints    upon    importation    were  Oi 


diercf  ire  unnecessary  to  say  any  tiling  fiiiiin 
about  sillier.  By  the  annual  exportation  of 
vlver  to  the  East  Indies,  plate  is  prub.ibly 
iomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than  it  otherwise 
might  have  been  ;  and  coined  silver  probably 
purchases  a  larger quanl it v  both  of  lab..ui-  ;i:nl 
commodities.  The  former  of  these  two  ef- 
fects is  a  very  small  loss,  the  latter  a  very 
-.mull  advantage  ;  belli  tuo  insignificant  tode- 
serve  any  port  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  East  Indies,  by  openin 
ket  to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  wiiai 
WM  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  guhl 
uid  silver  which  is  purchased  with  those  com- 
modities, must  necessarily  tend  to  increase 
the  annual  production  of  European  commo- 
dities, and  consequently  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  has  hitherto  ui- 
erease    llK'Ui  bo  lit.it,  i>  probably  owbig   '. 


First,  restraints  upon    the   importation    ol 
such  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  «.- 
jt  is  could  be  produced  at  home,    from    whatever 
mntry  they  were  imported. 
Secondly,   rrsiraini.s  upon   the  importation 
of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,   from  those  par- 
'  :ular  countries  with   which   the   balance  .if 
oh-  was  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 
Those  different  restraints  consisted  some- 
nes  in  high  duties,  and  sometimes  In  ob*> 
te  prohibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  h; 

awbacks,  sometimes  by  bounties,  nom.ttmci 

--'by  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce   with 

tes,  and  sometimes  by  the  MtaNbfc. 


Draw 


icks  were  given  upon  two 

When  tile  home  manufactures  urn 
any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole 
of  it  was  frequently  drawn  back  Oft. 
xpollation  ;  mill  when  fore.gn  gomni 
i  c.uiy  were  imparled,  in  ticiltt  ui  u* 


exported  again,  cither  the  whole  or  up! 
this  duty  was  sometimes  given  back  upor 

Bounties  were  given  Fortheencourngei 
either  of  some  beginning  manufactures, 
such  sorts  of  industry  of  other  kinds  as 
e  particuh     " 
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making  great  sti 


Bv  advantageous. 


sof. 


privileges 

rajai  stati;  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  ihr 
country,  beyond  what  were  granted  to  those 
of  other  countries. 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  ili-.1;mt 
countries,  not  only  particular  privileges,  hut 
a  monopoly  was  frequently  procured  Tor  the 
guilds  :mil  ii it re ]] ants  of  die  country  which  es- 
tablished them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importa- 
tion above  niciiliiiiicd,  lo^illier  ivitli  these  I'.mr 
encouragements  us  e*  porta  I  ion,  nui-ii'Liie  r r i l ■ 
si\  principal  means  by  which  The  commercial 
system  proposes  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  in  anv  country,  bv  !n 
balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall  consi- 
der each  of  them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and, 
without  taking  much  farther  notice  of  their 
wnuoscd  tendency  tn  bring  money  into  the 
country,  I  shall  eiamine  chiefly  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  effect*  of  each  of  them  upon 
the  annual  produce  of  its  industry.      Accord- 


v-.ili,  r.   DC  vire  nearly,  a  monopoly  against 
itrymeti.      The  variety  of  goods,  of 

which  the  importation  into  Grer.t  Britain  is 

pr.ibii.iu-, I,  either  absolutely,  or  under  certain 
ircumslances,  greatly  exceeds  what  can  ea- 
ilv   lie  suspected  bv  iliosi  who  arc  not  well 

acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  customs. 

inopoly  of  the  home  market 

frequently  gives,  great  encouragement  to  that 
articular  species  uf  iuilustr\  v>  liieli  enjoys  it, 
id  frequently  turns  towards  that  employment 
greater  share  of  both  the  labour  and  stock 
F  the  society  than  would  otherwise  have  gone 
i   it,  cannot  be   doubted.      But  whether  it 

tends  either  to  increase  the  general  industry 
f  (he  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advan- 
igeous  direction,  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether 

The  general  industry  of  the  society  can 
ever  eiceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society 
in  employ.  As  the  number  of  workmen 
that  can  be  kept  in  employment  by  any  par- 


nish  the  value  of  this  annul 
Diuat  evidently  tend  either  t- 
n  i  in  Mi  the  real  wealth  and 
country.      Notes  25,  26. 


By  restraininp,  either  by  high  duties,  or  by 
absolute  prohibitions,  the  importation  of  such 
goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced nt  borne,  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  is  more  or  less  secured  to  the  domes. 
Uc  industry  employed  in  producing  them. 
Thus  the  prohibition  of  importing  eiiher  live 
cattle  or  salt  provisions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, Hicures  to  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain 
the  monopoly  of  the  borne  market  for  but- 
cher's meat.  The  high  duties  upon  the  im- 
portation of  com,  which,  in  times  of  moderate 


plenty,  i 


a  111., 


advantage  !o  the  growers  of  that  commodity. 
Tile  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
woollen*  ii  equally  favourable  10  the  woollen 
manufacturers.  The  silk  manufacture,  though 
altogether  employed  upon  foreign  materials, 
baa  lately  obtained  the  same  advantage.  The 
tnu failure   has  no!  yet  obtained    it, 


c.il.ir    M 


i    juvpur 


his  capital,  so  the  number  o 
can  be  continually  employed  by  all 
nembers  of  a  great  society  must  bear  a 
in  proportion  to  the  wlmle  capital  of  the 
aodtaty,  and  neMT  can  exceed  that  proportion. 
Nil  r.gul.ilioii  of  commerce  can  increase  tht 
quantity  of  industry  in  any  society  beyond 
'  '  is  capita]  can  maintain.  It  can  only  dl. 
part  of  it  into  a  direction  into  which 
lit  not  otherwise  have  gone ;  and  it  ii 

>ly  to  be  more  advantageous  t 


■i    llial 


i.iuld    I- 


gone. 


Every  individual    is 

ra,lim.ll,   „ 

ning 

to  find  out  die  i 

ost  advaiitngcou 

t  for  whatever 

It  is  his  own  advantage,  indeed 

and 

of  the  society, 

which  he  has  in 

But  the 

ally, 

ar  rattier  necessarily,  le, 
employment  which  Is 
the  society. 

ds  him  to  prefe 

thai 

8 

every  individual  endeavours  tt 
ploy  his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and 
consequently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  sup- 
port of  domestic  industry,  provided  always 
that  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not 
a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  o( 

Thus,  upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
every  uliiilesnle  merchant  naturally  prel'ersdie 
home  trade  to  die  foreign  trade  of  consump. 
lion,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  to 
the  carrying  trade.  In  the  home  trade,  In; 
cajahasl  i-.  never  so  lung  out  of  his  sight  as  it 
frequently  is  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
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ir  lit  should  happen  11 


lie  deceived,  he  knows 

must  seek  redress.     In  the  currying  trade,  the 
capital  tif  lb*  merchant  is,  as  it  war*,  divided 

it  is  ever  necessarily  bronchi   home,  or  placed 
Ullller  lii^i  mm  immediate  view  and  cimuuaud. 


Tile   c 


d.ich  a 


Arissiunliin 


employs  in  carrying  torn  from  Kniiin^-I -.i-^ 
lo  Lisbon,  nnil  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon 
to  Kouingsberg,  must  generally  be  the  one 
half  of  il  ill  Kimiiiy-Kr-,  sirir!  Hit  oilier  half 
at  Lisbon.  No  part  of  il  need  ever  come  ' 
Amsterdam.  The  natural  residence  of  sui 
a  merchant  should  either  be  at  Koning-lvr;; 
or  Lisbon  ;  and  it  can  only  be  some  very  par- 
ticular cirtu instances  which  can  male  him 
prefer  the  residence  of  Amsterdam.  The  un- 
easiness, however,  which  be  feels  at  being  se- 
parated so  far  from  Ilia  capital,  generally  de- 
termines him  to  bring  part  both  of  the  Ko- 
mngshcrg  good*  which  he  dittJM*  for  the 
market  i.i'  Lisbon,  and  of  (ho  Lisbon  gu.nU 
which  be  destines  for  that  of  Kniiiii.a-.berir,  to 
Amsterdam ;  and  though  this  necessarily  sub- 
jects him  Ki  a  double  charge  of  loiuiin-  mnl 
tii'li-i'li'ii^  .is  w ._■  1 1  .is  I'j  the  p-ivmeut  of  some 
duties  and  customs,  yet,  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing some  part  of  his  capital  always  under  bii 
own  view  and  command,  he  willingly  submit* 
to  this  extraordinary  charge;  and  it  is  in  thii 
manner  thai  eiery  country  which  has  any  con- 
siderable share  of  itic  carrying  trade,  becomes 
always  tlic  emporium,  or  general  maiket,  for 
the  goods  of  all  the  dillo 


The  n 


nant,  il 


a  second  loading  and   unloading, 

as  much  of  the  goods  of  all  thuso  rliili 
jountries  as  he  can  ;  and  thus,  so  far  i 
can,   to  convert  lib  carrying  trade  into  i 

reign  trade  of  consumption.     A  menrhan 
tile  same  manner,   who  is  engaged  in  tlie 
reign  I  iiide  of  consumption,  when  he  collects 
floods    for    foreign    markets,    will    alwavs   be 
glad,    upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to 
sell  as  great  a  part  of  iliein  at  home  as  hec    ■ 
He  saves  himself  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
uorlation,  when,  so  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  c 


Homi 


centre,  if  I  may  say  so,  round  which  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  inhabitants  of  every  coumiv  arc 
continually  circulating,  and  towards  which 
they  are  always  lending,  ll.Mtigli,  l.y  | -;irr  re-i  i  l.jr 
Causes,  the,  mav  sometimes  he  driven  off  and 
repelled  from  it  towards  move  distant  employ- 
ments. But  a  eapilal  employed  in  the  home 
trade,    it   has  already  been  shown,    necessarily 

.  ■  ■      ■      ■      ■  ,:■'■'  ■■'      '! ■       ■ 

tic  industry,  and  gives  revenue  and  employ- 
ment to  A  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  Mum  an  equal  capital  employ- 
ed in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption  ;  and 
-me  employed  in  the  foreign   trade  of  ">"- 


aim  pi  ion  has  the  same  advantage  over  an  equal 
-apilal  employed  in  the  carrying  irade.  Vp- 
in  equal,  or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  there- 
ore,  every  individual  naturally  inclines  to 
nnploy  hi*  capital  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
s  likely  to  afford  Ibe  greatest  support  tn  do- 
mestic industry,  and  to  give  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  the  greatest  number  of  people  o( 
his  own  country. 

.Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capital  in  the  support  of  domestic   industry, 

necessarily  endea 

try,  that  its  prod 
possible  value. 

The  produce  of  industry  is  what  it  adds  to 
the  rmbjcci  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this 
produce  is  great  or  small,  so  will  likewise  be 
the  profits  of  the  employer.  But  it  is  only 
for  the  sake  of  profit  that  any  man  employs  a 
capital  in  Ibe  support  of  industry;  and'  be 
will  always,  therefore,  endeavour  to  employ  it 
in  the  support  of  that  industry  of  which  'the 
produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
or  to  oichange  for  the  greatest  quantity  either 
of  money  or  of  other  goods. 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  i> 
always  precisely  equal  to  the  ex  changeable  va- 
lue of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  in. 
dustry,  or  rather  is  precisely  the  same  tiling 
with  that  eieliangeable  value.  As  every  in 
dividual,  therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he 
can,  both  to  employ  nil  capita]  in  tlic  support 
of"  domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that  in- 
dustry that  its  produce  may  he  of  the  greatest 
value;  every  individual  necessarily  labours  lo 
render  the  annual  revenue  of  the  society  as 
gTeat  as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  nej 
thcr  intends  to  promote  the  public  interest, 
nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promoting  it.  By 
preferring  the  support  of  domestic  to  that  of 
foreign  industry,  be  intends  only  his  own  se- 
curity ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such 
a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  great, 
est  value,  he  intends  only  his  own  gain;  and 
he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  eases,  led  by 
an  invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.  Nor  is  it  al- 
ways the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  HO 
part  of  it.  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  lie 
frequently  promotes  that  of  the  society  more 
•ffectually  than  when  he  really  intends  to  pro. 


I    have 
e  by  those  whi 


afl.i-ted    I 


much     ■ 


trade    for    tin 
n,  indeed,  not 

hi  common  among  merchants,  and  ■. 
/urds  need  be  employed  i      " 


What  is  the  species  of  domestic  industry 
which  hi*  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which 
the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  va- 
lue, every  individual,  il  is  evident,  can  in  lui 
local  situation  judge  much  heller  than  an) 
statesman  01  lawgiver  con  do  for  htm.  11* 
slalesiuan,  who  sJiould    attempt   to  dll 


CHAP.  II. 

rate  people  in  what 
ploy  their  capitals, 
self  witil  a  mostun 

■  "■...!  ii  could  -: : i i"i ■  1  v  belruat. 

ed,  not  unly  ■  ,,:-■,,.  I,  ,: 

council  or  senate  whatever,  and    which    ivuukl 

man  who  had  fully  and   presumption  enough 
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o  fancy  himself  fil 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  mi 
to  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  in 
particular  art  or  manufacture,  is  in  some  i 
iiirc  lo  direct  private  people  in  what  ma 
11  ight  to  employ  " 


alio 


cither 


seles: 


hurtful  regulation.  If  the  produce  of  domes- 
tic  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of 
furcign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently 
useless.  If  it  cannot,  it  must  gamally  be 
hurtful.  Il  is  the  maiim  of  every  prudent 
master  of  a  family,  never  tu  uttempt  to  make 
at  home  what  it  vv  ill  cost  him  more  to  make 
than  10  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  shoes,  hut  buys  them  of  the 
shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  due.  nut  attempt 
to  make  his  own  clothes  hut  employs  a  tailor. 
The  fanner  attempt*  tu  make  neither  the  one 
nor  (lie  other,  bat  employs  those  di  Herein  ar- 
tificers. All  of  then]  firul  il  for  their  iiitere.it 
Id  employ  their  whole  industry  in  a  way  in 
which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their 
neighbours,  and  to  purchase  with  ,1  pari  of  its 
produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  with  the 
price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  bav. 
occasion  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  ever 
private  family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of' 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  ca1 
supply  us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  w 
ourselves  can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  thein 
with  some  part  of  lite  produce  of  our 
dusirtf,  employed  in  a  way  in  which 
some  advantage.  The  general  ifnltntn  of 
tbt  country  being  always  in  proportion  lo  thi 
capital  which  employs  il,  will  nut  thereby  In 
diminished,  no  more  than  that  of  the  above, 
mentioned  artificers;  out  only  left  to  find  ou1 
the  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  with  thi 
greatest  advantage.  It  is  certainly  nut  em. 
ployed  lo  the  greatest  advantage,  when  it  i- 
thus  directed  towards  an  object  which  it  cat 
buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  o; 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  di- 
minished, when  it  is  thus  turned  away  frorr 
producing  commodities  evidently  of  more  va 
lue  than  the  commodity  which  it  is  directed  t( 
produce.  According  to  the  supposition,  thai 
commodity  could  be  purchased  from  foreigi 
countries  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home  . 
it  could  therefore  hare  been  purchased  with  i 
pan  only  of  die  commodities,  or,  what  is  thi 
same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  ol 
the  commoditiet,  which  the  industry  employ. 
ad  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced 
It  home,  hid  it  been  left  to  follow    il- 


e.  The  industry  of  the  country,  there- 
is  thus  turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  leas 
advantageous  employment;  and  the  esebiiuge- 
value  of  its  annual  produce,  instead  of 
heins  increased,  according  to  the  intention  of 
'  iwgiver,  must  nccCH.;iri!v  lie  i!itniiii-.!]ei! 
by  every  such  regulation. 

"  ■  means  of  such  regulations,   indeed,  a 
particular  manufacture  may  sometimes  be  ac- 
piin-d  sooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
rise,  aud  after  b  certain  time  may  be  made  at 
lome  as  cheap,  or  cheaper,  than  in  the  foreign 
ountry.      But  though  the  industry  of  the  so- 
iety  may  be  thus  curried  with  advantage  into 
i  particular  channel  sooner  than  It  could  have 
been  otherwise,  It  will  by  no  means  follow  that 
■  sum-total,  either  of  its  industry,  or  of  its 
entle,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such 
;ulation.      The  Industry  of  the  society  can 
jmenl  only  in  proportion  as  lit 


jiropurti.ui 


n   what    ( 


-eguhu 


aid  what  diminishes  its  revenue  is 
certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its  Capital 
taster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its 
own  accord,  bad  both  capital  ami  industry  been 

Though,  for  want  or  such  regulations,  the 
society  should  never  acquire  the  proposed  ma. 
iiiil'ielure,  it  would  not  upon  that  account  ne- 
cessarily be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration  its 
wlioie  eapital  and  industry  might  still  have 
heei'  employed,  though  upon  dillerent  objects, 
iD  the  manner  that  wis  most  advantageous  at 
the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  liven  the  greatest  which  its  eapital  could 
afford,  and  both  capital   ant]   revenue  might 

'c  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  possi- 
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icnlar-c.i 


o  .litem,  il 


knowiedged  by  all  II 

hut- beds  and  hot-walls,  very  good  grapes  can 
be  raised  in  Scotland,  and  very  good  wine,  too, 
can  bo  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty  times  the 
eipense  for  which  at  least  equally  good  con  be 
biought  from  foreign  countries.  Would  it  be 
a  reasonable  law  tu  prohibit  the  importation  ol 
all  foreign  wine,,  merely  to  encourage  the 
mnking  of  claret  and  Burgundy  in  Scotland  P 
Hut  it'  there  would  be  a  manifest  absurdity  in 
tuning  towards  any  employment  thirty  times 
more  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try than  would  be  oeceiaary  to  purchase  from 
foreign  countries  an  equal  quantity  of  Uie 
commodities  wanted,  there  must  be  ail  absur- 
dity, though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet  ci- 
.li  ilv  nl'  i  lie  -an  ii-  kiin  I,  in  tinning  towards  any 
-uih  employment  a  thirtieth,  or  even  a  three 
liLiii.be.bb  p. in  more  of  either       Whether  the 
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ir  acquired,  is  i 

longU! 
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i    bus  over  ami-  |  market.      Fat  cattle  could  not  lie  drove  so  far 
only  be  import. 


try  lias  those  advuii tnges,  and  the  other  wauls 
diem,  it  «ill  always  he  more  advantageous  tin 
the  latter  rather  to  buy  of  ilit  former  than  to 
make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  .in  Nicer  lias  over  his  neighbour,  who 
evercises  another  trade;  and  yet  lliey  both 
find  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  ano. 
tlitr,  ihun  10  make  what  does  nol  belong  to 
their  particular  trades. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  llie  peo- 
ple who  derive  the  greatest  advantage  iron i  this 
monopoly  of  the  home  market      Tin-  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importatiou  of  foreign  cattle  and 
Of  salt  provisions,  together  "ill]  lib.-  high  d  lilies 
upon  foreign  corn,  which  in  times  of  modern 
plenty  amount  lo  a  prohibition,  are  nol  nc 
su  advantageous  to  die  graziers  and  farmers 
Great  Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  sat 
kind  are  to  its  merchants   and    manufacture! 
Manufactures,  those  of  the   liner  kind  especi- 
ally,   are  more  easily    transported    from    one 
country  to  another  than  corn  or  cattle.      It  I! 
in   the  fetching  and    carrying    manufactures, 
accordingly,  that  foreign  trade  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed.     In   manufactures,  a  very  small  ad. 
vantage  will  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  oui 
own  workmen,  even  in  die  home  market.      It 
"■ill  require  n  very  great  one  to  enable  (hem 
to  do  so  in  the  rude  produt 
the  free  importation  of  Ionian   manufacture* 

lures  would  probably  si  I  Her,  ami  sonic  o!"  llieui 
perhaps  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  stock  and  Industry  ut  preseni 
employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to  fine 
out  some  odier  employment.  But  the  freesi 
importation  or  the  rude  produce  of  the  soi 
could  have  no  such  effect  upon  the  agriculture 
of  the  country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  ealtle,  for  ei- 
ample,  were  made  ever  so  free,  so  few  could  bl 
imported,  Uiat  the  grazing  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  little  affected  by  it.  Live  cattlt 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which 
the  transportation  is  more  eipensive  by  sea 
than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry  dieraselve! 
to  market.  By  sea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but 
their  food  and  their  water  too,  must  be  carried 
at  no  small  expense  and  inconveniency.  The 
short  sea  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  renders  the  importation  m'  Irish  calile 
more  easy.  But  though  the  free  iuipnrutiuii 
of  them,  which  was  lately  permitted  ouK  fur 
a  limited  time,  vere  rendered  perpetual,  it 
could  have  no  considerable  elllci  upon  the  in- 
terest of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain.  Those 
parts  of  Great  Britain  which  border  upon  die 
Irish  sea  are  all  grazing  countries.  Irish  cat- 
tle could  never  be  importen  for  their  use,  hut 
must  he  drove  through  those  very  intensive 
countries,  al  no  -.mall  eipeuse  anil  iiicouvem- 
•tnev,  before  they  could  arrive  at  their  pi.  pel 


iuld   interfere  n 


with  the  interest  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  ol 
lean  cattle  't  would  rather  be  advantageous 
hut  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
The  small  number  of  Irish  cattle  imported 
since  their  importation  was  permitted,  toge- 
ther with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle 
still  continue  tu  sell,  seem  to  i  lei  nous  irate, 
that  even  the  breeding  countries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  never  likely  to  be  much  affected  by 
i lie  free  importation  of  Irish  cuttle.  Thecota. 
mon   people  of  Ireland,   indeed,    are    said  tu 

portatiuii  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  eiporters 
had  found  any  great  advantage  in  continuing 
the  trade,  they  could  easily,  when  the  law  was 
on  their  side,  have  conquered  this  mobbish op- 
Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  besides 
must  always  be  highly  improved,  whereas 
breeding  countries  are  generally  uncultivated. 
The  high  price  of  lean  cattle,  by  nugmenrjng 
tile  value  of  uncultimleil  hind,  i-.  like  a  boun- 
ty against  improvement.  To  any  country 
which  was  highly  improved  throughout,  tl 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  import  its 
lean  cattle  than  to  breed  them.  The  province. 
of  Holland,  accord] ugly,  is  said  to  follow  till' 
maxim  at  present.  The  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, Wales,  and  Northumberland,  indeed, 
are  countries  not  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  seem  destined  by  nature  to  be  the 
breetUng  countries  of  Great  Britain.  The 
freesi.  importation  ol'  foreign  entile  could  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  those  breeding 
taking  advantage  of  the  iiicrcas- 


;  population 
,   kii.gdon 


d  nnpro 


I'  the 


•    height, 
1  the  mon 


sing  their  price 
no  from  laying  a  real  ui 
improved  and    cultivated 
parlH  of  the  country. 

The  freest  importation  of  salt  provisions,  in 
die  same  manner,  could  have  as  little  effect  up- 
on rhe  interest  ot'lhc  graziers  ot  Great  Bri- 
tain as  dial  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provisions  are 
not  only  a  very  bulky  commodity,   but  when 

[lily  both  of  ivorse  quality,  and,  as  they  cost 
more  labour  and  eipense,  of  higher  price. 
They  could  never,  therefore,  come  into  cian- 
petiiiou  with  the  fresh  meat,  though  Uiey 
might  with  the  sail  provisions  of  he  country. 
They  might  tie  used  for  victualling  ship*  for 
distant  voyages,  and  such  like  uses,  but  could1 
never  make  any  considerable  pan  of  tiie  food 
of  the  people.  The  small  quantity  of  salt  pro. 
vision-,  imported  from  Ireland  since  their  im_ 
purtiitinu  iv. is  rendered  fnv,  is  an  eiperranrtl. 
tal  proot  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  10  ap- 
prehend from  it.  [t  does  not  appear  that  the 
price  of  butchei's  nival  has  ever  been  sensibly 
allected  by  it. 
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Even  the  free  impiirtation  of  foreign  MM 
could  very  little  affect  tile  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  Great  Britain.  Com  is  a  much 
more  bulk;  commodity  than  butcher's  meat. 
A  pound  of  wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a 
pound  of  butcher's  meat  at  fourpence.  The 
small  iiuaiitiiy  of  foreign  corn  imported  even 
in  times  of  (he  greatest  scarcity,  mav  satisfy 
our  farmers  that  they  can  hare  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  freest  importation.  The  average 
quantity  imported,  one  year  with  another,  a- 
mounts  only,  according  to  the  very  well  in- 
formed author  of  trie-Tracts  upon  the  Cora 
Trade,  to  23,728  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  live  hundredth  and 
seventy-one  pari  of  the  annual  consumption. 
But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occasions  a  grcst- 
er  exportation  in  years  of  plenty,  so  it  must, 
of  c< m sequence,  occasion  a  greater  importation 
in  years  of  scarcity,  than  in  the  actual  state  nt" 
tillage  would  otherwise  take  place.  By  means 
of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  does  not  compen- 
sate the  scarcity  of  another;  anil  as  (lie  ave- 
rage quantity  eiported  is  necessarily  augment 
ed  by  it,  so  must  likewise,  in  the  actual  state 
of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported.  If 
Ihere  were  no  bounty,  as  less  corn  would  be 
exported,  soil  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  less  would  be  imported  than  at  pre. 
tent.  The  corn  -merchants,  the  fctghai  hi. I 
carriers  of  corn  between  Great  Britain  and  fo- 
reign countries  would  have  much  less  em- 
ployment, and  might  sullcr  considerably  ;  but 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  could  suf. 
fer  very  little.  It  is  in  the  corn-merdiants, 
accordingly,  rather  than  the  country  gentle, 
men  and  farmers,  that  I  have  observed  ihc 
greatest  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and  continua- 
tion  of  the  bounty. 

Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  least  patjnrt 
lu  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly.  The  un- 
dertaker of  o  great  manufactory  is  sometime 
alarmed  if  another  work  of  the  same  kind  is 
...I  within  twenty  miles  of  him;  the 
Dutch  undertaker  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
nl  Ablwriile,  stipulated  that  no  work  of  the 
same  kind  should  be  established  within  ilmiv 
leagues  of  that  city.  Farmers  and  country 
gi-ink-men,  on  the  contrary,  arc  generally  dis- 
posed rather  to  promote,  than  to  obstruct,  the 
.uliivation  and  improvement  of  their  ueigh- 
Iwurs  farms  and  .-slates.  They  have  no  se- 
crets, such  as  tlunc  of  the  greater  part  of  ma. 
mifi.eiiii-t.-rs,  but  are  generally  rather  fond  of 

" mi  inhaling    to    lluir    [1||||HIIIH.    and   of 

riteniling  u  Far  as  possible  any  new  practice 
■Wdl  they  may  Itavc  found  to  be  advantage- 
ooa.  J'iai  tp4i*sixs,  says  old  Catu,  itabilisri- 
•  i"7«r.    ninimti/ui    iniidiiutu;     minimci/ur 


ai-custmned  to  thai  exclusive  corporation  spirit 
which  prevails  in  i  hem,  nam  rally  endeavour 
to  obtain,  against  all  their  countrymen,  the 
some  exclusive  privilege  which  they  generally 
possess  against  [In-  iidiuliinni-  of  their  respee. 
live  kuviis.  '1'fiev  accordingly  seem  to  have 
been  the  original  inventors  of  iliose  restraint* 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  which 
ure  to  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
■ket.     It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  then 


■nut.      Country  gentlemen  and  farmer 
pcrsed  in  different  parti  of  the  country 

facturvnt,  ••■ho  being  collected  into  town 


...  put  I 


with  I 


who,  they  found,  were  disposed  I 
litem,  tJiiil  the  country  gentlemen  ana  larm- 
ers  of  Great  Britain  so  fur  forgot  the  genero- 
■■iiv  v.'iiih  i.  natural  Bo  tl.rii  ■■r.Liir.ii,  as  to  de- 
mand the  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying  their 
countrymen  with  corn  ami  butcher's  meat 
Tl«)-  iliii  not,  perhaps,  take  time  to  consider 
huir  much  less  ill,  ir  interest  could  be  aflectcd 
by  the  freedom  of  trade,  than  that  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  example  they  followed. 

To  prohibit,  by  a  perpetual  law,  the  tmpor- 
tuliim  of  tin  r.  ifin  emu  and  tattle,  is  ill  reality 
in  i-uan,  thai  rli,-  population  mid  iiulListry  i-p 
1 1 10  country  shall,  at  no  time,  exceed  what  tilt 
rude  produce  of  its  own  soil  i-an  maintain. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases,  in 
which  it  "ill  ..mis  to  lay 

some  burden  upon  fureign,  for  the  encourage- 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  ol 
industry  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
coutilry.  The  defence  of  Gnat  Britain,  for 
example,  depends  very  much  upon  the  num- 
ber of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  The  act  of 
navigation,  therefore,  very  properly  endeav- 
ours to  give  the  sailors  ami  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their 
own  country,  in  some  cases,  by  absolute  pro. 
bibitions,  and  in  other-,  by  heavy  burdens  up 
On  iIil-  ■..hipping  of  foreign  countries.  The 
following  are  the  principal  dispositions  of  ibis 

Mrst,  All  ships,  of  which  the  owners,  mas- 
ters, and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  not 
British  subjects,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  ship  and  cargo,  from  trading  lo  the 
British  HllltiniaHla;  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Great 

Secondly,  A  great  variety  of  themosi  bulky 
articles  of  importation  out  be  brought  into 
tircat  Britain  only,  either  in  such  ships  as  are 
above  described,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
where  those  goods  are  produced,  and  of  which 
the  owners,  masters,  and  three- fourths  of  the 
mariners,  are  of  that  particular  country  ;  and 
when  imported  even  in  ships  of  this  latter 
kind,  they  are  subject  to  double  aliens  duty. 
If  imported  in  ships  of  any  i.lli.-r  cuunliy,  the 
pinal'y  is  forfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  Whet 
this  act  was  made,  the  Dutch  were,  ubal  they 
still  arc,  the  great  curriers  uf  Europe;  and 
l.v  this  regulation  I  hey  mere  entirely  excluded 
I'l.'lu  being    lla'   earners    to  (irciir    ll.iiaiu,    or 
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n  importing 
European  country. 
Thirdly,  A  (treat  i 


the  goods  of  any  ollic 


icty  of  ih. 

i  lire  prohibited  from 
being  imported,  even  in  British  ships,  from 
ony  country  but  that  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, untler  pain  11F  forfeiting  ship  and  car- 
go. Ilua  regulation,  too,  was  probably  in- 
tended against  tlie  Dutch.  Holland  was  then, 
as  now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  Kuropcnn 
goods;  and  hv  this  regulation,  British  ship- 
Here  hindered  from  loading  in  Holland  the 
goods  nf  any  other  European  country. 

Fourthly  I  Sail  tish  of  all  kinds,  whale-fins, 
whalebone,  oil,  anil  blubber,  not  caught  by 
and  cured  on  hoard  Uiiti-.li  vessels,  when  im- 
ported into  Cireal  Hiilain.  are  Mlbjccr  In  double 
aliens  duty.  The  Dutch,  as  they  ore  still 
the  principal,  were  then  the  only  fishers  in 
Europe  that  micmpleil  io  supply  Foreign  na- 
tions witli  fish.  By  this  regulation,  a  very 
heavy  burden  was    lair!    upon    their   slippMri;; 

When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made, 
though  England  and  Holland  were  not  ac- 
tually at  war,  the  most  violent  immunity  sub- 
listed  between  the  two  nations.  It  had  be- 
gun during  (lie  j>overnnieul  of  the  long  par- 
liament, which  first  framed  this  act,  and  it 
broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars,  dur. 
ing  that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  II. 
It  is  not  impo-s-.il >ie,  ( here-fore,  that  some  of 
I  in:  regulations,  of  this  famous  act  may  have 
proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They 
are  as  wise,  however,  as  if  ili-.-y  had  all  been 
dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  Na- 
tional nnimosiiy,  at  thai  p.uiu-ular  time,  aim- 
ed at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  de- 
liberate wisdom  would  have  reconmiendnl. 
the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland, 
the  only  naval  |wwer  which  could  endanger 
the  security  of  England. 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  Io 
foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth 


The 


■  leal., 


sell  a- 


it  will  be  mo: 
cheap,  when,  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
trade,  it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  lo  it 
the  goods  which  it  has  occasion  to  pure-base  ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  will  lie  most  like- 
ly to  sell  dear,  when  its  markets  are  thus  fill- 
ed widi  the  greatest  number  of  buyers.  The 
act  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the 
produce  of  British  industry.  Even  the  an- 
cient aliens  duty,  which  used  to  be  paid  up- 
on all  goods,  eiported  as  well  as  imported, 
has,  bv  scu-r.il  -.uii-eu'.ciil  ;■..'-..  been  taken  oil' 
from  the  greater  part  id"  the  articles  of  expor- 
tation.     But  if  foreigners,  either  by  prohibi 


ing  to  sell,  they  cannot  always  afford  to  come 
to  buy ;  because,  coming  without  a  cargo,  the) 
must  lose  (he  freight  from  their  own  coun- 
try to  Great  Britain.  By  diminishing  thf 
number  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  necessarily 
diminish  that  of  buyers,  and  are  Ihus  lilely 
not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,   but  to 

perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  how- 
ever, is  of  much  more  importance  than  opu. 
lence,  the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the 
wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  ot 
England. 

The  second  case,  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  fo- 
reign for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, is  when  some  tax  is  imposed  at  home 
upon  the  produce  of  the  latter.  In  this  case, 
it  seems  reasonable  that  an  equal  tax  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  die  for. 
iner.  This  would  not  give  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market  to  domestic  industry,  nor 
turn  towards  a  particular  employment  a  great- 
er share  of  the  slock  and  labour  of  the  coun 
try,  than  what  would  naturally  go  to  it.  It 
would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what  would 
naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away  bv 
the  tax  into  a  less  natural  direction,  and  would 
leave  the  competition  between  foreign  anil  do- 
mestic industry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
possible  upou  the  same  fooling  as  before  it 


In  Grei 


any 


i   laid 


upon  the  produce  of  domestic  industry, 
usual,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  lo  stop  the 
clamorous  complaints  of  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  that  they  will  he  undersold  at 
home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
kind. 

This  second  limitation  of  the   freedom  of 
ide,  according  (o  some  people,  should,  upon 
jst  occasions,  be  extended  much  farther  than 
the  precise  foreign  commodities  which  could 
me  into  competition  with  those  which  had 
en  taxed  at  home.      When  the  necessaries, 
of  life  have  been  taxed  In  any  country,  it  ba- 
s  proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only 
the  like  necessaries  of  life  imported  from  o- 
iountries,  but  all  sorts  of  foreign  goods 
i  can  come  into  competition    with    any 
that  is  the  produce  of  domestic  indus- 
try dearer  in  consequence  of  such  taxes ;  and 
the  price  of  Labour  must  always  rise  wkfi  the 
price  of  the   labourer's    subsistence.      Every 
imodity,   therefore,  which   is  the  produce 
lomcstic  industry,  though  not  immediately 
id  itself,  becomes  dearer  in  I'- 
ll  taxes,   because  the    labour   which   pro- 
es  it  becomes  so.      Such  taxes,   therefore, 
really  equivalent,  ihey  say,  lo  a  tax  t 
ry  particular  commodity  produced  at  In 
order  to  put  domestic  upon  the  same  I 

with   foreign  industry,   therefore,   it  be- 
ies  necessary,  they  think,  to  lay  mine  dutj 


upon  every  foreign  commodity,  equal 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  (lie  Iioini 
modirks  with  which  ii  can  come  into  c 
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I'im   subsist    end    prosper   under   -nee.    tales 
Holland  is  the  country  in  Europe  in  which 
they  abound  tnort,  and  which,  from  peculiar 
lilion.  I  circumstances,   continues  to  prosper,   not   by 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  ■  means  of  diem,  as  hits  been  most  absurdly 
such  as  tliose  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap,  supposed,  but  in  spite  or  them, 
salt,  leather,  candles.  Sic.  necessarily  raise  thej  As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  ■  ill  Re- 
price of  labour,  and  consequently  that  of  oil  ncrally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden 
other  commodities,  I  shall  consider  hereafter,  upon  fun  inn  for  the  encouragement  of  do. 
when  I  come  lo  treat  of  taxes.  Supposing, 'mestic  industry,  so  there  are  two  others  in 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  that  they  have  j  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  ilcli- 
this  effect,  and  they  hate  it  undoubtedly,  this  aeration,  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  all  com-  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  fo. 
modities,  in  consequence  of  that  labour,  ii  a  reign  goods;  and,  in  the  other,  how  far,  or 
case  winch  differs  in  die  two  following  retpecfii  i:i  what  manner,  ii  may  he  proper  to  restore 
from  thotof  a  particular  commodity,  of  which  that  free  importation,  after  it  has  been  for 
the  price   was  enhanced  by  a  particular  tax  some  time  interrupted. 

immediately  imposed  upon  it.  I      The  case  in  which  it  may  sometime,  be  a 

Pint,  It  might  always  be  known  with  great  iiintk-r  of  lieliln-ratiaa  how  far  it  is  proper  to 
exactness,  how  tar  the  price  of  such  a  coin-  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  fo. 
modity  could  be  enhanced  by  such  a  tax  ;  hut  reign  goods,  is  when  some  foreign  nation  re 
how  far  the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  strains,  by  bigb  duties  or  prohibitions,  the  hr- 
ofisbour  might  nflcct  that  of  cut;  dxffereDt  partition  of  some  of  our  manufactures  into 
commodity  about  which  labour  was  employed,  their  country.  Revenge,  in  this  case,  natu. 
could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable  ei-  rally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should 
actness.  It  mold  to  Impoactttsg,  LhUirfUc,  10  Idawthi  like  duties  and  prohibit  ions  upon 
proportion,  with  any  tolerable  exactness,  the', the  importation  of  some  or  all  of  their  ma- 
rres  into  ours.  Nations,  accordingly, 
"  retaliate  in  this  manner.  The 
icen  particularly  forward  to  fa- 
nave  neany  me  same  enect  upon  tne  circum-  'vour  their  own  matin  fact  ures,  by  restraining 
stances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  as  could 
climate.  Provisions  are  thereby  rendered  dear-  'come  into  competition  with  them.  In  this 
er,  in  the  tame  manner  as  if  it  required  exirn-  'consisted  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr  Col- 
ordinary  labour  and  expense  to  raise  them,  'bert,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  abilities, 
As,  in  the  natural  scarcity  arising  from  soil  [seems  in  this  case  to  have  been  imposed  upon 
■  nd  climate,  it  would  be  absurd  to  direct  the  [by  the  sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  [  turers,  who  are  alwayi  demanding  a  monopoly 
their  capitals  and  industry,  co  ii  it  likewise  against  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  present 
in  the  artificial  scarcity  arising  from  such  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
taxes.  To  be  left  lo  accommodate,  as  well  as  France,  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have 
they  couhl,  their  industry  to  their  situation,  not  been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  mi- 
nister, by  the  tariff"  of  1667,  imposed  very  high 


es  of  life    French  have 


withstand!;!] 


.,  they 

ii  ii,.  ti, 


light  h 


m,  ui  win  eases,  would  evideiulv  be  n 
tor  llieii  advantage.  To  lay  a  nen  tax  u] 
them,  because  they  arc  already  oTirburde 
with  lairs,  and  because  Ihey  already  pay 
de.r  for  i he  necessaries  of  life,  to  make  ih 
likewise  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  pari 
ether  commodities  ii  ceruinlys  most  aba 
»:ir  i.f  in, iking  amends. 

Such  met,  when  they  have  grown  up  I 
certain  height,  are  a  curie  equal  to  the  1 
reiHicss  of  the  earth,  and  Ibe  inclern.nci  of 
the  heavens,  ano  yet  it  is  in  Hie  nelie-.t  ami 
most  industrious  countries  that  they  have  been 
most  generally  imposed.  No  oilier  countries 
rould  rapport  so  M  I  disorder.  As  the 
strongest  bodies  only  can  live  and  anjoj  ncallB 
under  an  nawboleaiMM  i.-::n:eii,  so  the  m- 
'iou»  oni, .  ■  i.isiry  hare 

dw  greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages. 


a  great  number  of  foreign  mar 
factures.  Upon  his  refusing  to  moderate  tliem 
in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  they,  in  1671,  pro 
habited  the  importation  of  die  wines,  brandies 
and  manufactures  of  France.  The  war  of 
1672  seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned 
by  this  commercial  dispute.  The  peace  of 
Nimegoen  put  an  end  to  it  in  167S,  by  mo. 
derating  some  of  those  duties  in  favour  of  the 


y.  fi!!i;.ei|ii' 


nee  took  off  til 


the  French  and  English  began  mutually  lo 
oppress  each  other's  industry,  by  the  like  du- 
ties and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  seem  to  have  set  the  first  example 
The  spirit  of  hostility  which  1ms  subsisted  he. 
twecn  the  two  nations  ever  since,  lias  hitherto 
hindered  them  from  being  moderated  on  ei 
ther  side.  In  1697,  ihe  English  prohibited 
the  importation  of  bone  lace,  the  manufacturt 
of  Flanders,      The  government  o"  "" 
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prohibited,  in  return,  the  imjuirMlioii  of  Kng-^  means  of  subsist! 

lish  woollens.      In    1700,  the  prohibition  of  j  this  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be  wfj 

importing  bone  luce  into  England  was  taken'considerable.      It    would    in    ull     pn 

ufi;   upon  condition  that  the  importation  of  however,  lie  much  less  than  is  commonly  in* 

English  woollens  into  Flanders  should  be  put  gined,  for  the  two  following  reasons . 

ic  footing  as  before.  I      Firtt,  All  those  manufactures  of  which  an 


There  may  lie  good  |H > I i <-y  in  rrlalialions  uf 
this  kind,  when  there  is  ;i  prubabilily  '" 
will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  i 
prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of 
a  great  foreign  market  will  generally  more 
than  compensate  the  n;m-.itury  iuimwcnieoiy 
of  [laying  dearer  during  ii  short  time  for  some 

-...ll-    Ul'       '■    I'l  1  ■■     jll'l   ■■      •'.    ■■r!.lS-     "II   ii     ih.i.i. 

liations  are  likely  to  produce  such  en  effect, 
does    not,   perhaps,   belong   so  much  to  the 

ought  to  be  governed  l>y  general   principles, 
which  are  always  the  same,  as  In  the  skill  of 
thai  insidious  arid  crafty  animal  vulg.n  iv  ■'.' fl- 
ed n  statesman  or  politician,   whose  councils 
are  directed  in  I  lie  m..-.n,  iii.nv  llnetunlions  of 
bHbiis.    When  there  is  uo  probability  that  any 
such    repeal  ean  lie   procured,    it  seems  a  I 
metliod  of  compensating  the  injury  done 
certain  classes  of  our  people,  to  do  another 
jury  ourselves,  not  only  to  those  classes,  I 
to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of  them.   W1 
our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manufacture  of 
ours,  we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  si 
for  that  alone  would  seldom  affect  them 
Miierahly,    hut    some    other    manufaeture    of 
theirs.      This  may,  no  doubt,  give  enroLitii^e- 
ment    to   some  particular  class   of  workmen 
among  ourselves,  and,  by  excluding  HON  of 
Iheir    rivals,    may  enable    thein    to    raise    their 
price  in  the  home  market.      Those  uorkmcii 
however,  who  suffered  liv  our  neighbours  [in 
hibition,  will  not  be  benefited  by  ours.      0 
the  contrary,  they,  and  almost  all  the  othi 
classes  of  our  citizens,  will  thereby  lie  obliged 
to  pay  dearer  than  before 
Every  such  law,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole  country,  ut 
particular  class  uf  workmen  who  ivcre  injured 
by  our  neighbours  prohibitions,  bu 
other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  soma 
matter  of  deliberation,  how   far,  ot 
manner,  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  fi 
tntion  of  fatfl  "  .       .-!-...::.      I:    !>.-    K  ■.  .i    !'■.■]■ 
some  time  interrupted,  is  when  particular 
nufactures,  by  means  of  high  duties  or  pi 

into  compel itiun  willi  them,  have  been  so 
extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of 
hands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require 
that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored 
only  by  slow  gradations, 
of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Wen-  those 
hJLih  duties  and  prohibitions  taken  away  all 

ame  kind 

as  to  deprive  ull  at  once  many  thousar 
our  people  of  their  ordinary  euiplcvmet 


part  is  commonly  e: 

affected  by  the  freest  importation  of  foreign 
ids.      Sueh  manufactures  must  be  sold  t- 
ap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  thi 
s:uue  quality  and  kind,  and  consequently  mil* 
be  sold  cheaper  at  home.      They  would  still. 
therefore,  keep  possession  of  the  home  mar- 
ket; and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fashion 
mLdii  ^uiuctiines  prefer  foreign  wares,  m^rcK 
'      ause  they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  bet 
goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  mm" 
ne,   this    folly  could,  from    the    n.itui 
tilings,  extend  to  so  few,  that  it  could  mal 
sensible  impression  upon  the   general  em. 
ment  of  the  people.      But  a  groat  part  t 
the  different  branch™  of  our  woollen  m 

tanned    leather,   a 
hardline,  are  annually  eiported  to 
ropeim    countries    without    any    bo 
'     manufactures  which  e 
greatest  number  of  hands.      The  silk,  jn 
the   manufacture    which  would    su" 
i.i  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  ufti 
len,   though  the  latter   much  less  t 

Secondly,  Though  a  great  number  of  p 
should,  by  thus  restoring  the  freedom  o 
inn  all   at  once  out  of  their  i 

ence,  it  would  by  uo  means  follow  ll»t  ll 
would  thereby  be  deprived  either  of  empli 
incut  or  subsistence.  By  the  reductii 
army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the  h 
more  than  100,0011  soldiers  and  se 
number  equal  to  what  is  employed  i 
greatest  manufactures,  were  all  at  once  lb 
out  of  their  ordinary  employment :  but  111 
they  no  doubt  suffered  some  inconvet " 
they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  ei 
mcnl  and  subsistence.  'Die  greater  f 
the  seamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually  t 
themselves  to  the  merchan' 
could  find  occasion,  and  in  tl 
they  and  the  soldiers  were  absorbed  in  tl 
great  mass  of  the  people,  and  employed  it 
great  variety  of  occupations.  Not  only 
great  convulsion,  but  no  sensible  disorder,  > 
rose  from  so  great  a  change  in  the  sti 
more  than  100,000  men,  all  oceui 
the  use  of  arms,  and  many  of  them 
and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagi 
scarce  anywhere  sensibly  increased  by  it ; 
the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  b; 
any  oieiipation,  so  far  as  I  have  1 
learn,  encept  in  that  of  seamen  in  i 
service.  But  if  we  compare  together  tl 
bits  of  a  soldier  and  of  any  soil  of  uu 
rnrcr.  we  shall  find  that  those  of  the  U 
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not  tend  so  much  lo  disqualify  him  from  bein  g  same  manner  as  the  latter  ini 
employed  in  a.  new  trade,  os  those  of  die  for-  J  men,  to  attack  with  violence 
mer  from  Using  employed  in  any.  The  ma-  proposers  of  any  such  regula 
nufacturer  has  always  been  accustomed  to  to  reduce  the  army  would  In 
look  tor  his  subsistence  from  his  labour  only  ;  it  lias  now  become  to  attempi 
the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his  pay.  Appli-  oily  respect,  the  monopoly  which  our  manu- 
cation  and  industry  have  been  familiar  to  tin.-  faitniers  have  obtained  against  us.  This  mo. 
"  i    the    other. :,  nopoly  has  so  much  increased  the  number  of 
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me  "heir  worfc- 
ind  outrage  the 

as  dangerous  as 


will  likewise  be  the  same, 
ly  the  same,  though  it  may  bv  e 
ferent   places,  and  for  ditterc    - 


e  the  di-  some  particular  tribes  of  them,  that,  like 

■rgrown  standii1.^  uriri>",   rliLy  have  become 
^  idleness  and  dissipation    formidable  lo  the  government,  and,  ujkiii  ma- 
ndate the  legislature.      Tlie 
maabm    of  parliamenl    who   supports  every 
proposal  for  strengthening  this  monopoly,  is 
ill  re  to  acquire  not  only  the  reputation  of  tin- 
il.i-'i  iniLinj  trade,    but  great  popularity  and 
fiuenee  witli  an  order  of  men  whose  num. 
XI  anil  wealth  render  them  of  great  import- 
ice,      if  he  opposes  (hem,  on  the  contrary, 
id  still  more,  if  hi-  has  authority  enough  tu 
he   able  10  thwart  them,  neither  the  most  ac- 
knowledged probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor 
the  ^sviitest   public  services,  can  protect  him 
very  near-  from  the  most  infamous  abuse  and  detraction, 
irted  in  it  it-  from  personal  tii-ult=,  nor  sometimes  from  real 
'ring  from  Uie  insolent  outrage  of 


But  it 


;r  part  of  manufactures, 
orsides,  it  lias  already  Iil-.-li  ub.-rvi-l,  there  an: 
other  collateral  manufactures  of  so  similar  a 

industry  from  one  of  them  to  another.  The 
greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too,  are  occa- 
sionally employed  in  country  labour.  The 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular 
manufacture  before,  will  still  remain  in 
country,  lo  employ  an  equal  number  of 

some  other  way.      Tlie  capital  of  the 


lieu  discharged 
Irom  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  ol 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  tlie  same  na- 
tural liberty  of  exercising  what  species  of  in. 
dustry  they  please,  be  restored  to  all  his  Ms- 
diets  and  stamen  ;  that  is,  break  down  thces- 
etusive  privileges  of  corporations,  and  repeal 
the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which  ore 
really  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty, 
aud  add  to  those  the  repeal  of  tlie  law  of  set- 
tlements, so  that  a  poor  workman,  when 
thrown  out  of  employment,  cither  in  one  trade 
or  in  one  place,  may  seek  for  it  in  another 
trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the  fear  ei- 
ther of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal  ■  and 
neitliei  the  public  nor  tin  iin.lividiials  nil  I  sul- 
fa much  more  from  die  occasional  diihanding 
some  particular  clashes  of  manufacturers,  than 
from  that  of  tlie  soldiers.  Our  manufacturers 
have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country, 
but  they  cannot  have  more  than  those  who  de- 
treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
shuuld  ever  be  entirely  restored  in  Great  lit' 
tain,  is  ai  absurd  as  to  expect  that  an  Occai 
or  Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  i 
N"i  ..oH-  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but, 
what  is  much  more  unconquerable,  the  private 
interests  of  ui.vrii  individual-,  irresistibly  op- 
pose it  Were  the  officers  of  the  army  t. 
pose,  with  the  same  tea!  and  unanimity, 

master  manufactm 


Ikely  to  ■ 
i  tlie  hon 


ItfcM  ; 


furious  and  disappointed  mon 

The  undertaker  of  a  great"  manufacture, 
10,  by  tlie  home  markets  being  suddenly 
id  open  to  the  competition  ol  foreigner-, 
should  be  obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would 
'  mbt  suHer  very  considerub  y.  That  part 
of  Lis  capital  which  had  usually  been  employ 
purchasing  materials,  and  in  paying  hi, 
nen,  might,  without  touch  difficulty,  per- 
find  another  employment ,  but  thai  part 
of  it  which  was  died  in  workhouses,  and  in 
the  instruments  of  trade,  could  scarce  be  dis- 
posed of  without  considerable  loss.  The  e- 
uiut.ililc  ri^nril,  then-fore,  to  his  interest,  re- 
-jiitjL's  iliiit  I'linni-'L-.  'i|L  this  kind  -.Jiuuld  never 
be  introduced  suddenly,  hut  slowly,  gradual- 
ly, and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The  le- 
gislature, weri.il  po-viMi'  iFiat  its  <lilihci:iiio::s 
could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamor- 
ous importunity  el'  |.ini.d  iiidiists,  hut  by  an 
extensive  view  of  the  general  good,  ought, 
upon  this  very  account,  perhaps,  to  he  parti- 
cularly careful,  neitln-r  to  establish  any  new 
monopolies  of  ibis  kind,  nor  to  attend  further 
Ui ose  which  are  already  established.  Every 
such  regulation  introduces  some  oegree  uf 
real  disorder  into  the  constitution  of  tlie  state, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  afterwards  to  cure 
without  occasioning  another  disorder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  lo  impose  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  or- 
der not  to  prevent  Uieir  importation,  but  to 
raise  a  revenue  for  government,  I  shall  const- 
ato  hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes. 
Taxes  imposed  with  a  view  to  prevent,  or  even 
to  diminish  importation,  arc  evidently  as  de- 
sti  Li. ■live  uf  the  revenue  of  the  customs  as  o( 
freedom  of  trade.      Note  27. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OP  THE  EXTRAORDINARY  RESTRAINTS  UPON 
THE  IMPORTATION  OF  GOODS  OF  ALMOST 
ALL  KINDS,  FROM  THOSE  COUNTRIES  WITH 
WHICH  THE  BALANCE  IS  SUPPOSED  TO  BE 
DISADVANTAGEOUS. 

Part  I. — Of  the  Unreasonableness  of  those 
Restraints,  even  upon  the  Principles  of  the 
Commercial  System. 

To  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  from 
those  particular  countries  with  which  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  supposed  to  be  disadvanta- 
geous, is  the  second  expedient  by  which  the 
commercial  system  proposes  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  jrold  and  silver.  Thus,  in  Great 
Britain,  Silesia  lawns  may  be  imported  for 
home  consumption,  upon  paying  certain  du- 
ties ;  but  French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported,  except  into  the  port 
of  London,  there  to  be  warehoused  for  ex- 
portation. Higher  duties  are  imposed  upon 
the  wines  of  France  than  upon  those  of  Por- 
tugal, or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By 
what  is  called  the  impost  1 692,  a  duty  of  five- 
and-twenty  per  cent,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was 
laid  upon  all  French  goods ;  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
subjected  to  much  lighter  duties,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding five  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy, 
salt,  and  vinegar  of  France,  were  indeed  ex- 
cepted; these  commodities  being  subjected  to 
other  heavy  duties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by 
particular  clauses  of  the  same  law.  In  1696, 
a  second  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  first 
not  having  been  thought  a  sufficient  discour- 
agement, was  imposed  upon  all  French  goods, 
except  brandy ;  together  with  a  new  duty  of 
five-and-twenty  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French 
wine,  and  another  of  fifteen  pounds  upon  the 
ton  of  French  vinegar.  French  goods  have 
never  been  omitted  in  any  of  those  general 
subsidies  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  a  1,  or  the  greater  part,  of 
the  goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates. 
If  we  count  the  one-third  and  two-third  sub- 
sidies as  making  a  complete  subsidy  between 
them,  there  have  been  five  of  these  general 
subsidies ;  so  that,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war,  seventy-five  per  cent,  may 
be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  France,  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  du- 
ties are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The 
French,  in  their  turn,  have,  I  believe,  treated 
our  goods  and  manufactures  just  as  hardly ; 
though  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  die 
particular  hardships  which  they  have  imposed 
Upon  them.      Those  mutual  restraints  have 


put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair  commerce  betweci 
the  two  nations ;  and  smugglers  arc  now  the 
principal  importers,  either  of  British  goods 
into  France,  or  of  French  goods  into  Great 
Britain.     The  principles  which  I  have  been 
examining,   in   the  foregoing    chapter,  took 
their  origin  from  private  interest  and  the  spi- 
rit of  monopoly ;  those  which  I  am  going  to 
examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and 
animosity.     They  are,  accordingly,  as  might 
well   be   expected,   still    more    unreasonable. 
They  are  so,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system. 

First,  Though  it  were  certain  that  in  the 
case  of  a  free  trade  between  France  and  Eng 
land,  for  example,  the  balance  would  ue  in 
favour  of  France,  it  would  by  no  mea.is  fol- 
low that  such  a  trade  would   be  disadvanta- 
geous to  England,  or  that  the  general  balance 
of  its  whole  trade  would  thereby  be  turned 
more  against  it     If  the  wines  of  France  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  those  of  Portugal,  or 
its  linens  than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  Great  Britain  to  pur- 
chase both  the  wine  and  the    foreign   linen 
which  it  had  occasion  for  of  France,  than  of 
Portugal  and  Germany.      Though  the  value 
of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would 
thereby  be  greatly  augmented,    the  value  of 
the  whole  annual  importations   would  be  di- 
minished, in  proportion  as  the  French  goods 
of  the  same  quality  were  cheapei  than  those  of 
the  other  two  countries.      This   would  be  the 
case,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
French  goods  imported  were  to  be  consumed 
in  Great  Britain. 

But,  Secondly,  A  great  part  of  them  might 
be  re-exported  to  other  countries,   where,  be- 
ing sold  with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a 
return,  equal  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime 
cost  of  the  whole  French   goods   imported. 
What  has  frequently  been  said  of  the  East 
India  trade,  might  possibly  be  true  of  the 
French ;  that  though  the  greater  part  of  East 
India  goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them  te 
other  countries  brought  back  more  gold  and 
silver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade,  than 
the   prime  cost  of  the  whole  amounted  to. 
One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
Dutch  trade  at  present,  consists  in  the  car- 
riage of  French   goods  to   other  European 
countries.    Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine 
drank  in  Great  Britain,  is  clandestinely  im- 
|  ported  from  Holland  and  Zealand.      If  there 
was  either  a  free  trade  between  France  and 
England,  or  if  French  goods  could  be  import- 
ed upon  paying  only  the  same  duties  as  those 
of  other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation,  England  might  have  some 
share  of  a  trade  which  is  found  so  advanta- 
geous to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  There  is  no  certain  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  determine  on  *bicn 
side  what  is  called  the  balance  between  am 
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lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  of  debt  and  ci 


,b!  prejudice  oral  land  (rill  nut 


il  II.il- 


impted  always  by  the  private 
particular  traders,  are  the  principles 
which  generallv  direct  our  judgment  upon  all 
questions  concerning  it.  There  are  two  cri- 
terions,  however,  which  have  freniii-ri.ly  been 
appealed  In  upon  such  occasions,  the  custom- 
house hooks  anil  the  course  of  exchange.  The 
custom-he  use  books,  I  think,  it  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  are  a  very  uncertain  .n- 
lerion,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  llie 
valuation  at  which  the  greater  part  of  goods 
are  rated  in  them.  The  course  of  exchange 
is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places, 
such  as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  il  n& 
to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts  due  from  London 
to  Paris  are  compensated  by  those  due  from 
Paris  to  London.  On  the  conic,  ry,  when  a 
premium  is  paid  at  London  fur  a  bill  upon 
Paris,  it  i»  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the  debts 
due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  rompen- 
uted  by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  bui 
that  a  balance  in  money  must  be  sent  oui 
from  the  latter  place  ;  for  the  risk,  trouble, 
and  expense,  of  exporting  which,  the  premium 
is  both  demanded  and  given.  But  the  ordi. 
nary  scale  of  debt  and  credit  between  those 
two  cities  must  necessarily  be  regulated,  it  i: 
■■id,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  dealing! 
with  one  another.  When  neither  of  them  in), 
ports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  that 
il  exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credit' 
of  each  may  compensate  one  another.  Bu 
when  one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  ti 
a  greater  value  than  il  exports  to  that  other 
the  former  necessarily  becomes  indebted  ti 
a  greater  sum  than  the  latter  be 


dinarv  course  of  the  dealings  of  thosi 

enced  by  that  of  the  dealings  in  England  with 
those  odier  places.  England  may  be  obliged 
to  send  out  every  year  money  to  Holland, 
diough  its  annual  exports  to  that  country  may 
exceed  very  much  the  annual  value  of  its  im- 
ports from  thence,  and  though  what  is  called 
the  balance  of  trade  mav  be  very  much  in 
favour  of  England. 

e  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordi- 


ot  each  do  not  compens 

money  mast  be  sent  out   from  the 

which  the  debt*  overbalance  the  credits.     Tht 

ordinary  course  of  exchange,  therefore,  beinr, 

an  indication  of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  anc 

credit  between  two  places,  must   likewi>i:  he 

an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  then 

exports  and  imports,  is  these  necessarily  rogu 

But  though  theordii 
shall  be  allowed  to  bu 
of  the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  be- 
tween any  two  places,  it  would  not  from 
thence  follow,  that  tile  balance  of  trade  wa- 
in favour  of  that  place  which  had  the  otdi. 
nary  state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour. 
The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between 
iny  two  places  is  not  always  entirely  regu- 
lated by  die  ordinary  course  of  their  dealings 
wi til  one  another,  but  is  often  influenced  by 
that  of  the  dealings  of  ciiher  with  many  Mbaa 
place*.  If  it  is  usual,  for  example,  for  the 
nn  rdiiiits  of  England  to  pay  for  the  good: 
which  they  buy  of  Hamburg,  Danuir,  Saga, 
ic.  by  bills  upon  Holland,    ' 


a.l.T.I   ll 


in  indication  that  the  ordinary  st 

id  credit  is  in  favour  of  that  country  which 

the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  in  its  favour ; 
in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  may  lie, 
in  fact  often  is,  so  very  different  from  the 
puled  one,   that,  from  the  course  of  the 

isions,  be  drawn  concerning  that  of  th» 

When  for  a  sum  ot  money  paid  in  Eng- 
itl,  containing,  according  to  the  standard  ol 

l-  English  mint,  n  certain  number  nf  ounces 

'ie  paid  in    France,  containing,  tc- 
dic  standard  of  the   French  mint, 

durif  is  laid  to  he  nl  par  between  England 
mil  France.  When  you  pay  more,  you  are 
upposed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is 
aid  to  be  against  England,  and  in  favour  of 
France.  When  you  pay  less,  you  are  sup 
posed  to  get  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said 
to  be  against  France,  nnd  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. 

B.if,_/.rjf,  We  cannot  always  judge  of  the 
value  ot  the  current  money  of  different  coun. 
tries  by  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints, 
In  some  il  is  more,  in  others  it  Is  less  worn, 
dipt,  and  otherwise  degenerated  from  that 
standard.  But  the  value  of  the  current  coin 
of  every  country,  compared  with  that  of  any 
other  country,  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  silver  which  II  ought  to  con- 
lain,  Inn  In  that  which  it  actually  does  con- 
tain. Before  the  reformation  of  the  silver 
coin  in  King  William's  lime,  exchange  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  computed  in  the 
usual  manner,  according  to  the  standard  of 
their  respective  mints,  was  Hve-and- twenty  per 
cent,  against  England.      But  the  value  of  the 

Mr  I.m.Tiilcs,  was  at  that  time  rather  more 
dun  five-ai id-twenty  per  cent,  below  it*  stand 
ard  value,    The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may 

land,  notwithstanding  die  computed  exchange 
was  so  much  against  it ;  a  smaller  number  01 
ounces  of  pure  silver,  actually  paid  in  Eng- 
land, may  have  nurchased  a  bill   for  a  jmi.  ;■ 
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number  of  ounces  at  pure  silver  to  be  paid 
Holland,  and  tlie  man  who  was  supposed 
jive,  may  hi  reality  have  got  the  premiu 
The  French  coin  was,  ln.fc.ru  the  late  re! 
mutton  of  the  English  gold  coin,  much  I 
■OH  than  tin*  English,  and  was  perhaps  t 
or  [luce  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.  If 
isnge    with   France,   Iherifi 


Since  the  reformi 
<in,  Ihe  exchange  has  bee 
ir  of  England,  and  again: 


Secondly,  In  some  countries  the 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  govei 
others,  it  is  defrayed  by  llie  prii 
who  carry  their  bullion  to  the  mil 
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iierdam,  for  example,  are  or  more  vn. 

lousand    guilders  of    Aimtnifan 


and    tile 

die  coinage.  In  England  it  is  defrayed  by 
the  government;  and  if  you  carry  o  pound 
weight  of  standard  silver  In  I  lit'  mini,  eon  gel 
hack  sixty-two  shillings,  containing  a  pountl 
weight  uf  the  like  standard  silver.  In  France 
a  duty  of  eight  per  cent  is  deducted  for  the 
coinage,  which  mil  nuly  defrays  iliu  expense 
of  it,  hut  affords  a  small  revenue  to  the  go- 
vernment. In  England,  as  the  coinage  Boat! 
nolhing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be  much 
more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  it  actually  contains.  In  France,  the 
HriunmtbJp,  as  you  pay  fur  it,  adds  to  Ihe 
value,  in  die  same  maimer  as  10  thai  ot  wrought 
plate.  A  sum  of  French  money,  ll, cloture, 
containing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  is 
more  valuable  than  a  sum  of  ringli-li  money 
containing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  and 
must  require  more  bullion,  or  oilier  commo- 
dities, to  purchase  it.  Though  Ihe  current 
coin  of  the  two  countries,  therefore,  were  equal- 
ly near  the  standards  of  their  respective  mini.. 
a  sum  of  English  money  could  not  well  pur- 
chase a  sum  of  French  money  containing  nil 
equal  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  nor, 
lonscuiieiilly,  a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a 
turn.      If,  for  such  a  bill,  no  more  .iddiiioue.l 


CHITSMJ.  Tlie  differe 
called  the  agio  of  the  hank,  which  at  Amstw- 
dam  is  generally  about  five  per  cent.  Sup. 
posing  ihe  current  money  of  the  two  eountriei 
equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their  rejpec- 
tivc  mints,  and  thai  the  one  pays  foreign  bilk 
in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  pa; 
them  in  Irantt  money,  it  is  evident  lh.it  tl 
computed  exchange  may  be  in  favour 
which  ]inys  in  bank  money,  though  t 
exchange  should  be  iu  favour  of  that  wak 
pays  in  current  money; 
thai  the  computed  exchange  may  be  it 
of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or 
ney  nearer  to  its  on-n  standard,  though  the 
real  exchange  should  be  in  favour  of  th 
which  pays  in  worse.  The  computed  e.. 
change,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold 
coin,  was  generally  against  London  with  Anr 
stcrdnm,  Hamburg,  Venice,  and,  I  believe, 
with  all  other  places  which  pay  in  vital  f. 
called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no  meansfoi 
low,  however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  ■- 
ihe  reformation  uf  the  gold 
of  London,  even 


us  suffirii 


compensate  die  expense  of  the   French  coin- 
age,  the  nal   exchange   uii.ehl    be  at  par  be- 

dits  might  mutually  compensate  one  another, 
while  tlie  computed  exchange  was  considerably 


h.m/laiiil,    ivliile  the  computed   was  in  favour 
of  France. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  In  some  places,  as  at 
Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Venice,  &c.  foreign 
hills  n\'  exchange  are  paid  in  winit.  thai  call 
bank  money  ;  while  in  uUiers,  as  at  Loudon, 
Lubnn,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  Ike.  they  arc  paid 
in  the  common  currency  of  the  country.  What 
is  called  bank  money,  is  always  of  more  va- 
lue than  tlie  some  nominal  sum  uf  eoiiimoii 
currency.      A  thousand  guilders  in  the  bank 


is  been  in  fan 
The 


with  tl 

has  generally  been  ill  favour  of  Londoi 
Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  y 
cept  France,  I  lielievc  with  most  othei 
of  Europe  that  pay  in  common  currency 


THK  currcLcy  of  a  great 

or  England,  generally  consists  almost  entirely 
of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currcnev,  dicirw 
fore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  otherwise 
degraded  below  its  standard  value,  the  stale, 
by  a  reformation  of  its  coin,  can  effectually 
re-establish  its  currency.  But  the  currency 
of  a  small  stale,  such  as  Genoa  or  Hamburg, 
can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its  own  coin, 
but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  <rl 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states 
which  its  inhabitants  have  u  continual  i 
course.  Such  a  state,  therefore,  by  rcforraii 
its  coin,  will  not  always  be  able  to  reform 
currency.     If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  i 

change  si  way* 
.  its  currency  b 
in  all  foreign  states  necessarily  valued  even  hi 
low  what  it  is  worth. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  H 
this   disadvantageous    exchange    <: 


: 

ranee 


RESTRAINTS  UPON    IMPORTATION, 
foreign  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certain 

' "  "  1  paid,  nol  in  common  currency,  hut  linnal  value 
by  an  order  upon,  or  by  a  triuKfer  in  the  hooks  gives  it,  has  likewise  some  other 
of  a  certain  bank,  established  upon  the  credit, 
md  under  the  protection  of  the  state,  this  bank 
being  always  obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true 
money,  exactly  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  state.  The  banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Am- 
sterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg,  seem  t( 
have  been  all  originally  established  with  this 
view,  though  some  of  them  may  have  sfter- 
iv. ml.  been  made  subservient  to  other  pur. 
poses.  The  money  of  such  banks,  lieing  bel- 
ter than  the  common  currency  of  the  country, 
necessarily  bore  an  agin,  which  was  greater 

posed  to  be  more  or  less  degraded  below  t 

standard  of  the  state.      The  agio  of  the  bai 

nf  Hamburg,  for  example,   which  is  said  to  goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  o 

be  commonly  about  fourteen  per  ci 

supposed  difference  between  the  good  standard 

money  nf  the  slate,   and  the  dipt,   w< 

ilimini-Jied  currency,  poured  into  it 


irtng  st 


1G09,  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin  which  the  extensive  trade 
of  Amsterdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  about 
nine  per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  fresh 
from  the  mint.  Such  money  no  sooner  ap- 
peared, than  it  was  melted  down  or  carried 
away,  as  it  always  is  in  such  circumstances. 
The  merchants,  with  plenlyof  currency,  could 
not  always  find  ■  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
money  to  pay  their  bills  of  exchange;  and  the 
value  of  those  hills,  in  -pile  of  several  rc.'iil.i. 
lion-  whirl]  were  made  lo  prevent  it,  became 

bank  was  established  in  1609,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  city.  This  bank  received  Iwth 
foreign  coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of 


good  standard  money  of  the  country,  deduct- 
ing only  so  much  as  was  necessary  for  defray. 
iug  dii'  exptnw  of  coinage  and  the  other  ne- 
cessary expense  of  management.  For  the 
value  which  remained  after  this  small  deduc- 
tiiin  »■■■  made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books. 
This  credit  was  called  bank  money,  which,  as 
il  represented  money  exactly  according  to  the 

real  value,  and  intrinsically  worth  more  than 

acted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negotiated 
at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guilders 
and  upwards  should  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
which  at  once  look  away  all  uncertainty  in 
the  value  of  tlune  bills.  Every  merchant,  in 
consequence  of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to 
keep  an  account  with  the  bank,  in  order  lo 
pay  liii  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which  nc- 
tesMrily  occasioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank 

Hank  in 'Kiry,  over  anil  above  both  its  in. 


essan  I, 
mages, 
[t  is  secure  from    (ire,    rubbery,    and  other  ac- 
cidents -  the  city  id"  Amstcid is  hound  for 

it;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple  transfer, 
without  tin.'  trouble  of  coiuuing,  or  the  risk 
nf  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  another, 
in  consequence  of  those  did'ercm  advantages, 
it  seems  iViiiii  the  beginning  ro  have  borne  an 
agin;  and  it  is  generally  belie'ed  that  all  the 
money  originally  deposited  in  the  hank,  was 
allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody  caring  to  de- 
inand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  could  sell 
for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  demand- 
ing payment  of  the  hank,  the  owner  of  a  bank 
credit  would  losi 
ling  fresh   frnm 


tilts  premiu 


worn  shillings,  so  the  good  and  true  money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of 
tin-  hank  into  those  of  a  private  person,  being 
m  xed  and  confounded  with  the  common  cur 
rency  of  the  country,  would  be  of  no  more 
value  than  that  currency,  from  which  it  could 
no  longer  be  readily  distinguished.  While  it 
remained  in  the  coders  of  the  bank,  its  supe- 
riority was  known  and  ascertained.  When  it 
those  of  a  private  person,  its 


uperionty 


mid    i 


ithout  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the  diflei 
ence  was  worth.  By  being  brought  from  the 
tollers  or  the  hank,  beside-,  il  Install  the  o- 
ther  advantages  of  bank  money;  its  security, 
it-  easy  and  safe  transferability,  its  use  in  pay- 
'  exchange.  Over  and  fl- 
uid not  be  brought  from 
thoai  coders,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  with- 
out previously  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  deposits  of  coin,  or  those  deposit* 
which  the  hank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin, 
constituted  I  lie  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  represented  h} 
what  is  called  bank  ir 


>ery  si 


part  of  it.      In  order 

bullion,    the    bank  has   been  for  these  many 

hoi.'k-,  upon  deports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 
This  credit  is  generally  about  five 


below 


The 


bank  grants  at  (he  same  time  what  is  called  a 
recipice  or  receipt,  entitling  the  person  who 
makes  the  deposit,  or  the  Iiearer,  to  take  oul 
the  bullion  again  at  any  tim.  within  sin  months, 
upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  ol 
hank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  credit  had 
In  en  given  in  its  books  when  the  deposit  was 
made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent, 
for  the  keeping,  if  the  deposit  was  in  silver - 
and  one-half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  declaring,  that  in  default  ui 
such  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  ofthi- 
term,  the  deposit  should  belong  lo  the  hank, 
at  the  price  at  which  it   had  been  received,  or 
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for  which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  trans- 
fer hooks.  What  is  thus  paid  for  the  keeping 
of  the  deposit  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
warehouse,  rent ;  and  why  this  warehouse  rent 
nhould  bo  so  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  sil- 
ver, several  different  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
The  fineness  of  gold,  it  has  been  said,  is  more 
difficult  to  be  ascertained  than  that  of  silver. 
Frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  occasion 
a  greater  loss  in  the  most  precious  metal.  Sil- 
ver, besides,  being  the  standard  metal,  the 
state,  it  has  been  said,  wishes  to  encourage 
u.ore  the  making  of  deposits  of  silver  than 
those  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly 
made  when  the  price  is  somewhat  lower  than 
ordinary,  and  they  are  taken  out  again  when 
it  happens  to  rise.  In  Holland  the  market 
price  of  bullion  is  generally  above  the  mint 
price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  so  in 
England  before  the  late  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  com- 
monly from  about  six  to  sixteen  stivers  upon 
the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  silver,  of  eleven 
parts  of  fine  and  one  part  alloy.  The  bank 
price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives  for 
the  deposits  of  such  silver  (when  made  in  fo- 
reign coin,  of  which  the  fineness  is  well  known 
and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexico  dollars),  is 
twenty-two  guilders  the  mark :  the  mint  price 
is  about  twenty-three  guilders,  and  the  market 
price  is  from  twenty-three  guilders  six,  to 
twenty-three  guilders  sixteen  stivers,  or  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.  * 
The  proportions  between  the  bank  price,  the 
mint  price,  and  the  market  price  of  gold  bul- 
lion, are  nearly  the  same.  A  person  can  ge. 
nerally  sell  his  receipt  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mint  price  of  bullion  and  the  market 
price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is  almost  always 
worth  something,  and  it  very  seldom  happens, 
therefore,  that  anybody  suffers  his  receipts  to 
expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to  fall  to  the  bank 
at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  ei- 
ther by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end  of 

*  The  following  are  the  prices  at  which  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  atpresent  (September  1773)  receives  bullion 
and  coin  of  different  kinds: 


J++++++*>0+0*++ 


\       Guilders. 


SILVER. 
Mexico   dollars* 

French  crowns-, fB_22  per  mark. 

English  silver  coin~~~~  J  *^    »«o»». 

Mexico  dollars,  new  coin~~~«~21  10 


Bar  silver,  containing  lM2ths  fine  silver,  21  per  mat  k, 
and  in  this  proportion  down  to  Mth  fine,  on  which  5 
guilders  are  given. 

Fine  bars,  28  per  mark. 

GOLD. 
Portugal  coin^^^^M,  \ 
OuinenSwKw ******+*+**■*+*+*  >B— 310  per  mark. 
Louis  d'ors,  new^^^  ) 

LllttO  Oil  I  ****  >*m*****i*i***wj**t**t*  m****m*O%)0 

New  dueat8*-~w»-~~..w-,  *,**    4  19  8  per  ducat. 

Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  fine* 
ness,  compared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon 
fine  bars  the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  how- 
ever, something  more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known 
fineness,  than  upon  gold  and  silver  bars,  of  which  the 
fineness  cannot  be 


-ing  and  assaying. 


ascertained  but  by  a  process  of  roelt- 


the  six  moi  ths,  or  by  neglecting  to  pay  one 
fourth  or  one  half  p  jr  cent,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  new  receipt  for  another  six  months.  This, 
however,  though  it  happens  seldom,  is  said  to 
happen  sometimes,  and  more  frequently  with 
regard  to  gold  than  with  regard  to  silver,  on 
account  of  the  higher  warehouse-  rent  which 
is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal. 

The  person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of 
bullion,  obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  re- 
ceipt, pays  his  bills  of  exchange  as  they  be- 
come due,  with  his  bank  credit ;  and  either 
sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  according  as  he 
judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rise  or  to  fall.  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit 
seldom  keep  long  together,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  that  they  should.  The  person  who 
has  a  receipt,  and  who  wants  to  take  out  bul 
lion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits,  at 
bank  money,  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price . 
and  the  person  who  has  bank  money,  and 
wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always 
in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  receipts,  constitute  two  different  sorts 
of  creditors  against  the  bank.      The  bolder  of 
a    receipt  cannot   draw  out  the  bullion  for 
which  it  is  granted,  without  re-assigning  to 
the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money  equal  to  the 
price  at  which  the  bullion  had  been  received. 
If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he  must 
purchase  it  of  those  who  have  it.     The  owner 
of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion,  with- 
out producing  to  the  bank  receipts   for  the 
quantity  which  he  wants.     If  he  has  none  of 
his  own,  he  must  buy  them  of  those  who  have 
them.     The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when  he  pur- 
chases bank  money,  purchases  the  power  of 
taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank 
price.     The  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore, 
which  he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not 
for  an  imaginary,  but  for  a  real  value.     The 
owner  of  bank  money,  when  he  purchases  a 
receipt,  purchases  the  power  of  taking  out  a 
quantity  of  bullion,  of  which  the  market  price 
is   commonly  from   two   to  three   per  cent, 
above  the  mint  price.     The  price  which  be 
pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  for  a 
real  value.     The  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the 
price  of  the  bank  m  ney,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  fall  value  or  price  oi 
the  bullion. 

Upon  deposits  of  the  coin  current  in  the 
country,  the  bank  grant  receipts  likewise,  at 
well  as  bank  credits ;  but  those  receipts  are 
frequently  of  no  value  and  will  bring  no 
price  in  the  market.  Upon  ducatoons,  for 
example,  which  in  the  currency  pass  for  three 
guilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank  gives  a 
credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per 
cent,  below  their  current  value.  It  grant* 
a  receipt  likewise,  entitling  the  bearer  to 
take  out  the  number  of   ducatoons  depot- 
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ited  at  any  time  within  til  months,  Upon 
paying  out  fourth  per  cent,  for  Hit  keeping. 
Tlus  Nceipl  will  frequently  bring  no  price  in 
llie  market.  Three  guilders,  bank  money, 
generally  sell  in  the  market  for  three  guilders 
throe  stivers,  llie  full  value  of  tlie  ducatuons, 
if  (Ley  were  laken  out  uf  ihe  bank  ;  and  be- 


.■   Mkctt 


e-ti.m- 


paid  for  die  keeping,  wliich 
w uuld  be  mere  loss  10  [lie  holder  of  (he  re. 
ceipi.  If  the  agio  of  the  hank,  however, 
should  al  any  time  fall  10  three  per  cent,  such 

ket,  and  might  sell  for  one  and  three-fourths 
(ii-r  MM  But  llie  agio  of  the  bank  Wing  now 
generally  about  five  per  cent,  such  receipts 
arc  frequently  allowed  to  eipire,  or,  as  they 
express  it,  Infill  to  tlie  bank.  The  receipts 
which  are  given  for  deposits  of  gold  ducats 
fall  to  it  yet  more  frequently,  because  ■  higher 

paid  for  tlie  keeping  of  them,  before  they  can 
be  taken  out  again.  The  five  per  cent,  width 
the  hank  gains,  when  deposits  either  of  coin 
nr  bulliun  are  allowed  to  fall  10  it,  may  he 
considered  us  the  warehouse  rent  for  the  per- 
petual  keeping  of  such  deposits. 

The  sum  of  hank  money,  for  which  tlie  re- 
ceipts are  expired,  must  be  very  considerable. 
It  must  comprehend  the  whole  original  capi- 
tal uf  the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, has  been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the 
first  deposited,  nobody 


deposit, 


1,  fort! 


:eipt,  c 


urban 


money  n 


liny  lit  (lie  market  price,  which  gent 

responds  willi   iIil'  price  a:  which  In. 
the  coin  or-  bullion   it  entitle:!  him  I. 


if  the  Fran*  it 


rev™,,!,,,. 
The  owner 


,  of  b. 


ney  being  then  all  oi 
tlie  bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own 
keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts  might  inist 
iheir  price  to  an  exorbitant  height.  The 
tiLiiiLiT>  of  ilie-m  iiii^ht  bum  i:Mi,Lv:igant  expec 
unions,  and,  instead  of  two  or  three  per  cent, 
demand  half  the  bant  money  for  which  credit 
t-.i.l  lien  given  upon  the  deposits  that  ihe  re- 
ceipts had  respectively  been  granted  for.  The 
enemy,  informed  of  llie  constitution  of  the 
I'Hik,  I'lLJit  even  buy  tlictii  11  j >,  in  order  In 
prevent  the  carrying  away  of  the  treasure.  In 
such  emergencies,  Ihe  bank,  it  is  supposed, 
wnuhl  Iiiv.lJ.  through  lis  ordinary  rule  of  Inak, 
fog  Daymen*  uiily  to  the  holders  of  receipts. 
Tin    balden  of  receipts,   who  had  no  bank 

three  per  cent,  of  tlie  value  uf  the  deposit  fui 
which  their  respective  receipts  had  been  grant- 
ed. Tlie  bank,  therefore,  it  is  said,  would  in 
no  scruple  of  paying,  t"  ' 


witi.  I 


l.ldh.,1: 


ie  full  v. 


uhal 


be  very  small.  The  hank  of  Amsterdam  has, 
for  these  many  years  past,  lieen  the  great 
wtirctiousc  of  Europe  for  bullion,  lor  which 
Ihe  receipts  are  very  seldom  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, or,  as  they  express  it,  to  fall  to  the  bank. 
Tlie  far  greater  part  of  the  batik  money,  or  of 
Ihe  credits  upon  the  books  of  llie  bank,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  created,  for  these  many 
years  past,  by  such  deposits,  which  the  dealers 
in  bullion  are  continually  both  making  and 
withdrawing. 

1  demand  can  be  made   upon   the  bank, 


,.  b,  n 


,    of  I, 


,   for  which  the 

ended 


with  the  much  greater  mass  for  wliich  the) 
■M  -till  in  farce ;  so  that,  though  ibere  may- 
be a  considerable  sum  of  bank  money,  for 
which  there  arc  no  receipts,  there  is  no  speci- 
fic mm  01  jiorlion  of  it  which  may  not  at  any 
time  be  demanded  by  one.  The  bank  cannot 
I.:  debtee  to  two  persons  (be  tlie  same  thing 
and  the  owner  of  bank  money  who  has  no  to 
;ei]>i,  cannot  demand  payment  of  the  Iwik 
till  he  buy.  one.  In  ordinary  and  quiet  limes, 
Ji  jh  cull)   in  getting 


the  owners  of  bank  muney,  v 
receipts,  were  credited  for  in  its  books;  pay- 
ing, at  tlie  same  time,  two  or  three  per  cent, 
to  such  holders  of  receipts  as  had  no  hank 
money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which,  in 
ihis  stale  of  things,  could  justly  be  supposed 

Even  in  ordinary  ami  quid  times,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  depress 
tlie  agio,  in  order  cither  to  buy  hank  money 
(and  consequently  the-  bullion  wliich  iheir  re. 
■  ■-.-■  j  then  enable  them  In  take  out 
of  the  hank)  «i  much  cheaper,  or  10  sell  their 
receipts  10  those  who  hue  hank  money,  and 

the  price  of  0  rcccipl  liein;;  j..-in  rally  equal  to 
the  dilleience  between  the  market  price  of 
bank  money  and  that  of  the  coin  or  bullion 
for  which  the  receipt  had  been  granted.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  owners  of  bank  money, 
on  tlie  contrary,  to  raise  tire  agio,  in  order 
eh  I  lit  to  sell  iheir  bank  money  so  much  dear- 
er, or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  cheaper.  To 
prevent  the  stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those 
ight  sometimes  occasion, 
to  the  resolll 


the  bank  has  uf  late  years  « 

lion,  10  sell  at  all  times  bank  money  fr 


again  at  four  per  cent,  agio,  In  con  set]  11c  nee 
of  cilia  resolution,  tlie  agio  can  never  either 
rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent.  ; 
end  the  proportion  between  the  niiiilct  price 
■p.   of  bank  and  that  of  current  money  is  kepi  ji 
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par,   according  as  opposite  inrcrcsis  Ii  i;j]n-in-. J 
in  influence  the  market 

The  Itank  of  Amsterdam  professes  (o  lend 
mt  no  pari  of  wfi.it  is  deposited  with  if,   hur, 
for  erery  guilder  for  ninth  it  gives  credit  in 
its  book*,  In  keep  in  its  repositories  ll il-  value 
of  a  guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.   Tlnit 
it  keeps  in  its  repositories  nil  the  money  or 
bullion    for  which    there   are  receipts  in   force, 
fur  which  It  is  at  all    times  liable  lu  be    called 
upon,  and  which  in  reality  is  continually  go. 
Mlg  from  it,  ami  returning  to  it  again,  ennnot 
well  be  doubted.    Hut  whether  it  does  -u  like- 
wise with  regard  to  that  purl  ol'ila  e,i|iitid  for 
whiiti  the  receipts  lire  long  ago  cspiiC'1,    fur 
which,  in  ordinary  and  quiet  limes,  it  tan  not 
be  called  upon,  and  which,  in  reality,   is  very 
likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  states  of  the    United    1'rovintes   subsist, 
may  perhaps  appear  mure  uncertain.    At  Am- 
sterdam,  however,   no  point  of  faith  is  belter 
established  than  llnil,    fur  every  guilder  circu- 
lated as  bank  money,  there  is  a  tor  respondent 
guilder  in  gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  I 
treasures  of  the  hank.      Tin-  city  is  guaranl 
that  it  should  be  so.      The  bank  is  under  t 
direction  of  the  four   rei^ninit  liur^uma.tu;., 
who  are  changed  every  year.      Each  new  att 
of  burgomasters  visits  the  treasure,   I  unplllll 
it  with  the  hooks,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and 
delivers  it  over,  with  Hie  same  awful  soletnnily, 
in  the  set  which  succeeds  ;  and  in  thut  sober 
ami  religious  country,  oaths 
regarded.    A  rotation  of  this  I 
a.  sufficient  security  against  any  practices  which 
cannot  he  avowed.    Amidst  ml  the  reiolriliol 
which  fatiion  has  ever  occasioned  in  (he  gt 
verument  id'  Amsterdam,  the  ] i i-t- v ., i  1  i 1 1  -  party 
lias  at  no  time  accused   (heir   predecessors 
infidelity  in   tile  administration  of  the  bai 
No  accusation  could  have  affected  inure  dcej 
die  reputation   ami  fortune  of  the   disgraced 
party;  and  if  such  an  accusation  could  I 
been   supported,   we  may  be  assured  1E11 
would  have  been   brought.      In  1672,  v, 
the  French  kin);  was  at  Utrecht,  the  ban 
Amsterdam   paid  so  readily,  as  left  no  doubt 
of  die  fidelity  with  which  it  bad  observed 
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le  bank ;  and  allowing  them  to  have,  oni 
ith  another,  the  value  of  L.1500  steriiug  !y 
ig  upon  their  respective  accounts  (a  «er 
rgc  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  haul 
lonev,  and  consequently  of  treasure  in  th 

bank,  will  amount  to  about  L.3,OOOTOO0  ster 
■n  guilders  the  pound  sterling, 

93,000,000  of  guilders  |  agr 

r  the  extravagant  idcat 

wbh-h  some  people  have  formed   of  '.hi.,  rr,-i 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  consider 

■le  revenue   from  the  bant.      Besudes  whi 

may  he  called  the  warehouse  rem  above  mei 

tioned,  each  person,  upon  first  opening  an  a 

with  Ute  bank,  pays  a  feeof  ton  guilder. 

and    for  e»ery   new  account,     three'    | 

three  stivers  ;  for  every  transfer,    two  sliver. 

if  the  transfer  is  fur  less  than  300  guild. 

six  stivers,  in  order  to  discourage  tbemul 

tiplicity   uf  small    transactions.      The   person 

the  year,  forfeits  twenty-five  guilders.  Tt 
person  who  orders  a  transfer  lor  more  than 
upon  his  account,  is  obliged  to  pay  three  pt 
cent,  for  the  sum  overdrawn,  and  bis  order  i- 
sct  asitlc  into  the  bargain.  The  bank  is  nip 
posed,  too, to  make  a  considerable  profit  by  lb 
sale  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion  which  some 
times  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  receipts, 
and  which  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sob: 
with  advantage.  It  makes  n  profit,  likewise 
by  selling  bank  money  at  five  per  cent,  aj  " 
and  buying  it  in  at  four.  These  different  ei 
lumenls  amount  to  a  good  deal  more  li 
what  is  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  cJ 
officers,  and  defraying  the  expense  of  ma- 
nagement. What  is  paid  for  the  keeping  o* 
builion    upon    receipts,  is   alone  supposed  w 

150,000  and  200,000  guilders.  Public  uti- 
lity, however,  and  not  revenue,  was  the  ori- 
jjinal  object  i. f  this  institution.  It--  ,, 
to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconr 
niencc  ofa  disadvantageous  exchange.  Tl 
revenue  which  has  arisen  from  it  was  unfore- 
seen, and  may  be  considered  as  accidental. 
ti  from  this  King 


of  the i 


t.i.h  »e 


llivn  brought    from    lis    repositories,    oppt 
lu  have  been  scorched  with  the  Ere  which  hap- 
pened in  the  town-house  soon  after  the  bai  ' 
was  established.   Those  pieces,  therefore,  oil 
have  lain  there  from  tliat  time. 

What  may  he  the  amount  of  the  treasure 
the  bank,  is  a  question  which  has  lung  ei 
ployed  the  speculations  of  the  curious.  N 
I  hi  lift  hut  conjecture  can  he  ulleivil 


It  it 


fierally  : 


ghaut   €000  people 


ckantd,   t 


endea' 


which  I  have  been  i 


why  the  exchange  bi 

pay  in  what  is  called  bank  money,  and  tl 

which  pay  in  common  currency,  should  gi 

rallj        real  in  be  in  Civour  of  the  former, 

against  the  latter.      The  former  pay  in  *  ■»*- 

tics  of  money,  of  which  the  intrinsic  value  it 

always  the  same,  and  exactly  agreeable  tu  the 

standard  of  their  respective  mints;    the 

is  a  species  of  money,  of  • 

value  is  continually   varying,  and   is  a 

always  more  or  less  below  Mat  standard. 


Its  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter,  I  ha' 
endeavoured  to  show,  even  upon  [lie  prii 
eiples  of  the  commercial  system,  liow  unn 
cessary  it  is  lo  lay  extraordinary  restraints  u| 
on  the  importation  of  poods  from  those  com 
tries  with  which  die  balance  of  trade  is  su| 
postal  to  lie  disadvantageous. 

Nothing,  however,  can  lie  more  absurd  than 
ihis  ■'ImIl'  iliicti'inc  ui  rhi:  balance  of  tr; 
upon  which,  not  only  these  restraints,  bul 
most  all  the  other  regulations  of  comme 
are  founded.    When  two  places  trade  with 
another,  Ihis  doctrine  supposes  lhat,  if  the  ba- 
lance lie  even,  neither  of  (hem  either  loses  01 
gains  ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree  10  ont 
side,  that  one  of  them  loses,  and  me  other 
gains,  in  proportion  lo  ils  declension  from  I 
exact   equilibrium.        Both    suppositions    ei 
false.      A  trade,  which  is  forced  by  means 
bounties  and  monopolies,  may  be,  and  col 
monly  is,  disadvantageous  to  the  country 
whoso  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  established, 
1  shall  endeavour  lo  show  hereafter     lint  tl 
trade  which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is  n 
rurally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  ai 
two  places,    is  always  advantageous,  though 
nor  always  equally  so,  lo  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  no 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
but  that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an. 
nuitl   produce  of  the  land  and   labour  of  tin 

of  iis  inhabitants. 

It  ihr  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be 
tween  the  two  places  consist  idlLigethcr  jn  ih, 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  they 
will,  upon  most  occasions,  not  only  '  "' 
but  they  will  gain  equally,  or  very  nearly 
equally  ;  each  will,  in  Ihis  case,  afford 
ket  for  a  part  of  tlie  surplus  produce  of  tlie 
other;  each  will  replace  a  capital  which  had 
Wen  employed  in  railing  and  preparing  for 
the  market  this  part  of  the  surplus  product.'  of 
tlie  oilier,  and  which  bad  been  dkMtmtad 
among,  and  given  revenue  and  m 
(o,  a  certain  number  of  ils  inhabitants.  Some 
part  of  die  inhabitant*  of  each,  llMlflMl,  will 
directly  derive  their  revenue  and  maintenance 
from  llie  other.  As  the  com  modi  lies  exchanged, 
-mi,  ii,  Mi|ip,..i,t  to  be  of  equal  value,  so  die 
two  capitals  employed  io  ihe  trade  will,  upon 
hum  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal ; 
and  both  being  employed  in  raising  the  unlive 
■■Hi-,  of  i he  i wo  countries,  the  revenue 
anil  maintenance  which  their  distribution  will 
•  Hon!  to  the  inhabitant*  of  each  will  be  equal, 
or  i .  iv  nearly  equal.  This  revenue  and  main. 
UlUUIre,  thus  mutually  oflurded,  will  Ik-  greater 
it  smaller,  in  proportion  to  die  utenl  of  Ihoil 


dealings.  If  these 
jto  L.  100,000,  for  ei 
I  on  each  side,  each  i 


sc,  ofL.lC 


0,000, 


othe 


habitants  of  the  odier. 

If  dieir  trade  should  be  of  such  a  nature, 
lhat  one  of  them  exported  10  the  other   no- 

tiling  Inn  native  enn'miidilic-,  while  tlie  re- 
turns ofth.it  other  consisted  altogether  in  fo. 
reiitn  goods;  llie  balance,  in  this  case,  would 
still  be  supposed  even,  commodities  being  paid 
for  with  commodities.  They  would,  in  this 
cose  too,  both  gain,  but  they  would  not  gain 
i-qiisilly  ;  and  the  inhabitants  ot"  the  country 
which  exported  nothing  but  native  commodi- 
ties, would  derive  the  ereaiesi  revenue  from 
tlie  trade.  If  England,  for  example,  should 
in  i",  1 1 1  fu.m  l'r.in.'e  n '..tiling  I  nit  the  native 
eoiiimodilics  of  thai  country,  mid  not  having 
such  commodities  of  iis  own  as  were  in  de- 
mand there,  should  annually  repay  them  by 
sending  ihither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
goods,  tobacco,  ive  shall  suppose,  and  East 
India  goods;  this  trade,  though  it  would  give 
some  revenue  lo  the  inhabitants  of  both  COun- 

to  those  of  England.     The  whole  French  ca. 

Jii till  Hi:; II;  employed  in   it  would  annually 

be  distributed  among  the  people  of  France; 
but  that  part  of  the  English  capital  nnly, 
which  ivis  cnploved  in  producing  the  Eng- 
lish commodities  with  which  those  foreign  goods 

among  the  people  of  England.  llie  greater 
part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals  which 
bad  boeti  employed  in  Virginia,  Indostun,  and 
Chi™,  and  which  boil  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  lo  the  inhabitants  of  diuse  dis- 
tant countries.  If  the  capitals  were  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  dicrefore,  this  employment  of 
(be  French  capital  would  augment  much  more 
the  revenue  of  the  people  of  France,  than  dial 
of  tlie  English  capital  would  the  revenue  of 
the  people  of  England.  France  would,  in  this 
case,  carry  on  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption with  Eng'and ;  whereas  England 
would  carrv  on  a  round-aliout  trade  of  the 
same  kind  with  France.  The  different  cflects 
of  a  capital  employed  in  the  direct,  and  of 
one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption,  have  already  been  fully  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  not,  probably,  between  any  two 
countries,  a  trade  which  consists  altogether  in 
the  exchange,  either  of  native  commodities 
on  buih  sides,  or  of  native  commodities  on 
one  side,  and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other. 
Almost  all  countries  exchange  with  one  an 
DthBT,  parlly  naiiie  ,niil  ].:n  1 1 _v  foreign  goods 
That  country,  however,  in  who-e  cargoes  there 
is  the  greatest  proportion  of  native,  and  llie 
U-a.i  of  foreign  goods,  will  always  be  the  prin- 
cipal gainer. 

11'  it  was  nut  widi   tolwecu  and  East  li  dia 
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goods,  but  with  gold  and  silver,  that  England 
paid  for  the  commodities  annually  imported 
from  France,  the  balance,  in  this  case,  would 
be  supposed  uneven,  commodities  not  being 
paid  for  with  commodities,  but  with  gold  and 
silver.  The  trade,  however,  would  in  this 
case,  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revenue 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  but  more 
to  those  of  France  than  to  those  of  England. 
It  would  give  some  revenue  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  capital  which  had  been  employed 
in  producing  the  English  goods  that  pur- 
chased this  gold  and  silver,  the  capital  which 
had  been  distributed  among,  and  given  reve- 
nue to,  certain  inhabitants  of  England,  would 
thereby  be  replaced,  and  enabled  to  continue 
that  employment.  'Die  whole  capital  of  Eng- 
land would  no  more  be  diminished  by  this 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other 
goods.  On  the  contrary,  it  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  augmented.  No  goods  are  sent 
abroad  but  those  for  which  the  demand  is  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home,  and 
of  which  the  returns,  consequently,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  of  more  value  at  home  than 
the  commodities  exported.  If  the  tobacco 
which  in  England  is  worth  only  L.  100,000, 
when  sent  to  France,  will  purchase  wine  which 
is  in  England  worth  L.  1 10,000,  the  exchange 
will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
L.  10,000.  If  L.  100,000  of  English  gold,  in 
the  same  manner,  purchase  French  wine, 
which  in  England  is  worth  L.  110,000,  this 
exchange  will  equally  augment  the  capital  of 
England  by  L.  10,000.  As  a  merchant,  who 
has  L.  1 10,000  worth  of  wine  in  bis  cellar,  is 
a  richer  man  than  he  who  has  onl)  L.  100,000 
worth  of  tobacco  in  his  warehouse,  so  is  he 
likewise  a  richer  man  thar  he  who  has  only 
L.  100,000  worth  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  He 
can  put  into  motion  a  greater  quanuiy  of  in- 
dustry, and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  and 
employment,  to  a  greater  number  oi*  people, 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  capital 
of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its 
different  inhabitants ;  and  the  quantity  of  in- 
dustry which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
it  is  equal  to  what  all  those  different  capitals 
can  maintain.  Both  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, therefore,  and  the  quantity  of  industry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  must 
generally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  more  advantageous  for 
England  that  it  could  purchase  the  wines  of 
France  with  its  own  hardware  and  broad  cloth, 
than  with  either  the  tobacco  cf  Virginia,  or 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  A 
direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  always 
more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 
But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion, which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  silver, 
does  not  seem  to  be  less  advantageous  than 
any  other  equally  round-about  one.  Neither 
ii  a  country  which  has  no  mines,  more  lilceU 


to  be  exhausted  of  gold  and  silver  by  this  an- 
nual exportation  of  those  metals,  than  on* 
which  does  not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  an. 
nual  exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country 
which  has  wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will 
never  be  long  in  want  of  it,  so  neither  will 
one  be  long  in  want  of  gold  and  silver  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  whicn  a  work 
man  carries  on  with  the  alehouse;  and  the 
trade  which  a  manufacturing  nation  would 
naturally  carry  on  with  a  wine  country,  may 
be  considered  as  a  trade  of  the  same  nature. 
I  answer,  that  the  trade  with  the  alehouse  is 
not  necessarily  a  losing  trade.      In  its  own 
nature  it  is  just  as  advantageous  as  any  other, 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  liable  to  be 
abused.     The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and 
even  that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors, 
are  as  necessary  divisions  of  labour  as  any 
other.      It  will  generally  be  more  advanta- 
geous for  a  workman  to  buy  of  the  brewer  the 
quantity  he  has  occasion  for,   than  to  brew  it 
himself;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  it  will 
generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to 
buy  it  by  little  and  little  of  the  retailer,  *h«n 
a  large  quantity  of  the  brewer.      He  may  no 
doubt  buy  too  much  of  either,   as  he  may  of 
any  other  dealers  in  his  neighbourhood;   ot 
the  butcher,  if  he  is  a  glutton  ;  or  of  the  dra- 
per, if  he  affects  to  be  a  beau  among  his  com- 
panions.   It  is  advantageous  to  the  great  body 
of  workmen,  notwithstanding,    that  all  these 
trades  should  be  free,  though   this  freedom 
may  be  abused  in  all  of  them,   and  is  more 
likely  to  be  so,  perhaps,  in  some  than  in  others. 
Though  individuals,  besides,  may  sometimes 
ruin  their  fortunes  by  an  excessive  consump- 
tion of  fermented  liquors,  there  seems  to  be 
no  risk  that  a  nation  should  do  so.      Though 
in  every  country  there  are  many  people  who 
spend  upon  such  liquors  more  than  they  can 
afford,  there  are  always  many  more  who  spend 
less.     It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  too,  that  if 
we  consult  experience,  the  cheapness  of  wine 
seems  to  be  a  cause,  not  of  drunkenness,  but 
of  sobriety.     The  inhabitants   of  the   wine 
countries  are  in  general  the  soberest  people  oi 
Europe ;  witness  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  France.     People  are  seldom  guilty  of  ex- 
cess in  what  is  their  daily  fare.     Nobody  af- 
fects the  character  of  liberality  and  good  fel- 
lowship, by  being  profuse  of  a  liquor  which  is 
as  cheap  as  small  beer.     On  the  contrary,  in 
the  countries  which,  either  from  excessive  heat 
or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and  where  win? 
consequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity,  drunkcnnes» 
is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the  northern  na- 
tions, and  all  those  who  live  between  the  tro- 
pics, the  negroes,  for  example  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea.      When  a  French  regiment  conic* 
from  some  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Franco, 
where  wine  is  somewhat  dear,  to  be  quartered 
in  the  *outhern,  where  it  is  very  riieap,  Uau 
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soldiers,  1  have  frequently  heard  it  observed. 
tut  at  first  debauched  by  the  cheapness  and 
novelty  of  good  wine  ;  but  after  a  few  month; 
resilience,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  a; 
sober  os  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  Were 
the  duties  upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  ex- 
cises upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken 
away  all  at  once,  it  might,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, occasion  in  Great  Britain  a  pretty  gene- 
rid  and  Mini  wary  drunkenness  among  the 
middling  and  inferior  tanks  of  people,  which 
would  probably  be  soon  followed  by  a  perma- 
nent and  almost  universal  sobriety.  At  pi 
tent,  drunkenness  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
people  of  fashion,  or  of  those  who  can  eas 
afford  i!i.  must  expensive  liqt 


taught  it,  were  b; 

oy  who  believed  it. 

always    is,    and    must    I; 

body  of  the  peoph 
of  th 

|i.:i-iiii'ii  i- 


mk  w 
.    Thei 


t  been  i 


in    Great   Britain,   besides,   do  not  si 
wem  calculated  to  hinder  tlie  people  ii 

going  where  llicv  can  liuv  the  best  and  rhca[>- 
cst  liquor,  They  favour  the  wii 
Portugal,  and  discourage  thai  uf  1-' 
I'urluguese,  it  is  said,  indeed,  are 
touiers  for  our  manufactures  than  the  French, 
and  should  therefore  be  encouraged  in  jncfer- 


,  th, 


y  give 


it  is  pretended  we  should  pie  them  ours.  The 
sneaking  arts  ol"  underling  tradesmen  are  dius 
erected  into  political  minims  for  the  conduct 
of  a  great  empire ;  for  it  is  the  most  undi 
ling  tradesmen  only  wlio  make  it  a  rule 
?nipluy  chiefly  their  own  customers.  A  great 
trader  purchase  his  goods  always  where  thi 
ire  cheapest  and  best,  without  regard  to  at 
little  interest  of  this  kind. 

By  such  maxims  as  these,  however,  natiot 

hi  beggaring  all  their  neighbours.      Each  ti 
Bon  lias  been  mads  to  look  with  an  invidio 
eye  upon  the  prosperity  of  all  the  nations  wi 
which  it  trades,  and  to  consider  their  gain 
its  own  low.      Commerce,  which  ought  nat 
rally  to  be,   among  nations  as  among  iitdi' 
duals,  a  bond  of  union  and  friendship,  baa  be- 
come the  most  fertile  source  of  discord  and 
animosity.      The  capricious  ambition  ..f  kings 
and  minister;  bat  not,  during  the  present  ami 
the  preceding  century,  been  more  fatal 
rvpoae  of  Europe,   than  the  imperiinen 
ousy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.      The 
il  injustice  uf  the 


kind  is 


■i    affair 


m  afraid. 


of  a  remedy  i  hut  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
nopoliiing  spirit,  of  merclianls  and  matiu 
turcrs,  who  neither  ore,  nor  ought  to  be, 
rulers  of  mankind,  lliough  it  cannot,  perh. 
'jf  corrected,  may  very  easily  be  pwwntad 
from  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  anybody 
but  ftan»il*im 

Thai   it  was  tlie  spirit  of  monopoly  whic 
jriginally  both  invented  and  propagated  thi 
'  |   doubled  ■   an, I    they  wh 


IV   pailv 


huy  whatever  they 

n  cheapest.      The  pro- 

r.'st,  that  it  seems  ridi- 

'        or  could 


have  been  called  ii 

tlu-  interested  sophistry  of  merchants  ant)  ma. 
"  ided  the  common  sense  uf 
mankind.      Their  interest  is,  in  this  respect, 

lh.,r    ,-.;'    li.        :;r.    :'     l„>..li    ,.| 

iple.      As  it  is  the  interest  of  the  fretv 

■  a  corporation  lo  hinder  the  rest  of  Ihe 

inhabitants  from  employing  ar 


iselve  . 
■hants  and  manufacturers  of  et 


of  the 


e  market.      Hence. 


i  .In,. 


allS 


by  alien  merchants.      Hence  the  high  rtu- 
aud    prohibitions  upon  all  those  foreign 
aufnetures  which  can  come  into  competi- 
]  with  our  own.      Hence,  too,  tlie  extraor- 
dinary restraints  upon  the  importation  of  al- 
jst  all  sorts  of  goods  iVoin   those  counlrict 
th  which  the  balance  of  trade  is  supposed 
be  disadvantageous;    that    is,  from  those 
iM'sil  v  happens  tg 
most  violently  inthimed. 
The  wealth  of  neighbouring  nations,  bow- 
er, though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  it 
rtainly  advantageous  in  trade.      In  a  state 
of   boatflity,    it  may  enable  our  enemies    to 
lain  deeta  and   armies   superior  to    out 
but  in  a  state  of  peace  anil  commerce 
st  likewise  enable  them  to  exchange  will, 
a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a  better 
mnrket,   cither  for  the  immediate  produce  of 
our  oivu  industry,  or  for  wlnllevei   is  purchased 
with  that  produce.      As  a  rich  man  is  likely 
in  be  a  better  customer  to  Ihe  industrious  peo- 
ple in  his   neighbourhood,   than  a  poor,  ro  is 
likewise  a  rich  nation.      A  rich  man,  indeed, 
wliii  is  himself  a   manufacturer,  Is  a  very  dan. 
gerous  neighbour  to  all  those  who  ileal  in  the 
someway.    All  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood, 
bowtn -r,  by  far  tlie  greatest  number,  profit  by 
Ihe  good  market  which   his  ciptiise  affords 
them.      They  even  profit  by  his  undemBinj 
tlie  poorer  workmen  u  In •  deal  in  ihe  same  way 
with  him.      Tlie  manufacturers  of  a  rich  na- 
tion,  in  Ihe  same  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 

bouts.      This   very  competition,   however,  is 

nil  i  ;ii,  i. mi  in  is  t.i  the  great  body  of  die  people, 
ului  prutir  greatly,  liesides,  by  the  good  mar- 
ket which  the  great  expense  of  such  a  nation 
albinls  them  in  every  other  way.  Private 
I  11  want  to  make  a  fortune,  turves 
think  of  retiring  to  the  remote  and  poor  pro 
vincei  of  Ihe  country,  but  resort  either  lo  the 
capiial,  or  to  some  of  Ihe  great  romuuieial 
towns.      They  know,  thai  where  little  wealth 
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lv]i!l!i  would  In  Chi? 
moTi  sense  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  iiuliii- 
duals,  should  rcgul.ne  the  judgment  of  one, 
or  Ha,  or  twenty  millions,  mid  should  make 
*  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its  neigh, 
bourn,  as  ■  probable  cause  and  occasion  for  it. 

enrich  itself  by  foreign  trade,  is  eertai nl y  most 
likely  to  do  so,  when  its  neighbours  are  all 
rich,  industrious  noil  commercial  nations.  A 
great  nation,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nan. 
tiering  savages  imd  poor  barbarians,  mii'.f.l,  rii> 
doubt,  acquire  riclus  by  tin 
cwn  lands,  and  by  its  own  i 
I  ut  not  by  foreign  trade.  It  seems  to  Have 
I  cell  in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egypti- 
aus  and  the  modern  Chinese  acquired  tlnii 
great  wealth.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is 
said,  neglected  foreign  commerce,  anil  the  mo- 
dern Chinese,  it  is  known,  bold  it  in  the  ut- 
most contempt,  and  scarce  deign  to  nllbrd  it 
the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.  The  mo- 
dern maxim*  ni'  foreign  commerce,  by  .liming 
at  the  impoverish  in  en  t  of  all  our  neighbour", 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  producing  tlu-ir 
intended  cllcci,  lend  10  lender  lliat  very  com- 
merce insignificant  and  contemptible. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  these  maxims,  tliai 
the  commerce  between  France  Mid  Eiiglnnd 
has  in  both  countries,  been  subjected  to  so 
nianv  discouragements  and  restraint-.  If  ilm-e 
two  countries,  however,  were  to  con-idi  1-th.i1 
real  interest,  wit! unit  either  mere,  unite  j.nluu-v 
or  nnlionnl  animosity,  the  commerce  of  Fro: 
might  be  more  advantageous  10  Great  Brit 


posed  to  contain   ■J-J,000,O0 
Our  North  American  colonic 
posed  to  contain  more   than  3,0OO,O0O;  anil 
France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  Nona 
Amerirai    though,    on   account  of  the  more 
unequal  distribution  uf  riches,   thorn  is  much 
2  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  0110  countrt 
in  the  other.      France,   therefore,  couW 
il  a  market  at  least  eight  times  more 
ve,  and,  on  account  of  the  superior 
icy  of  the  returns,   four-nt  id -twenty  tii 
s  advantageous  than  that  win   " 
.■rienn  colonies  ever  Afforded, 
of  Great   Britain  would   be  just  as   ndvai 
genus  to   France,  and,  in   proportion    to 
wealth,  population,  and  proximity  of  Ills 
spective  countries,  would  have  the  same  si 
riority  over  that  which  France  carries 


n  thai  of 


Jntry, 


.ml,   fur  Hi 


■c  is  the  . 


1,  that  of  Great  Britain  to  !■>« 


iBri. 


tain.     In  the  trade  between  the  southi 

•il'  England  and  the  northern  and  uurih-wc^- 

pected,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tin  in  I  inii 
trade,  four,  five,  or  six  tinics  in  the  year.  Tiie 
capital,  therefore,  employed  in  this  t ia.tr  .-.hi  lit, 
in  each  of  the  two  countries,  keep  in  motion 
four,  five,  or  siv  times  the  quantity  of  indus- 
I    ilHuld    employment    and  subsistence 


o  four,  live, 


pie,  which  on  equal  riijiitiil 
greater  part  of  tlie  other  brandies  of  foreign 
trade.  Bet wwn  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  most  remote  from  one  another,  tin 
returns  might  be  expected,  at  least,  once  111 
the  year;  ant)  even  this  trade  would  so  far  be 
at  least  equally  advantageous,  as  the  greatet 
part  of  the  other  branches  of  our  foreign  I'.ti. 
ropean  trade.  It  would  lie,  nt  least,  three 
limes  more  advantageous  than  the  boasted 
trade  with  our  North  American  colonies,  In 
which  the  re 
than  three  years,  frequently  not  in  less  limn 
(bar  or   five  years.      Frame,  be-idi 


Such  ; 


the 


■e-ry    ; 


tnce  between  that  trade  which  the  w 
uf  both  nations  has  thought  proper 
urege,  and  that  whicli  it  has  favoured  1 


between  the  two  countries  w  , 

, to  both,   have  occasioned   Iho  prinripa 

obstructions  to  that  commerce.  Being  neigh- 
bours, they  are  necessarily  enemies,  and  tin 
'di  und  power  of  each  becomes,  upon    " 

nit,  more  formidable  to  Elw   other; 

what  would  increase  the  advantage  or  national 
friendship,  serves  only  tu  inflame  (he  violence 
of  national  animosity,    'ilicy  are  both  rich  ana 
'-dustrious  nations;  and  die  merchants  and 
inufaclurcrs  of  each  dread  the  competition 
the  skill  and  activity  of  those  of  the  oilier. 
Jereon tile  jealousy   is  excited,    and  both   in- 
flames, and  is  itself  inflamed,  by  the  violence 
national  animosity,  and  the  traders  of  both 
intries  have  announced,  with  all  the  passion- 
cuiiridcticc  of  interested  falsehood,  (he  cer- 
._..i  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  thai  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,  which,  tliey  pre- 
tend, would  he  the  infallible  effect  of  an 
restrained  commerce  with  the  other. 

There  is  no  commercial  country  lit  Europe, 
jf  which  the  approaching 


ut  whicli  the  approaching  ruin  bos  not  fre- 
quently been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doc- 
tors of  this  system,  from  an  unfavourable  ha. 
lance  of  trade.  After  all  the  anxiety,  how 
L'vcr,  which  they  have  excited  about  litis,  afti. 
•II  the  vain  attempts  of  almost  nil  trading  na- 
tions to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  favutii, 
and  against  their  neighbours,  it  does  not  ap- 


mj  u„c  u»,un  „i  Europe  has  been, 

-pi  el,    impoverished    by    this   cat 

n  and  country,  on  the  euutrarv, 

as  they  have  opened  llieir  porta  at 
.,   instead  of  being  ruined  by   ttti> 

as  tin-  principles  of  the  commercial 
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incry  which   docs   so.      Holland,    perhaps. 


appro: 


*  thai 


□  this  i 


Brofar 


though  Mill  very  remote  from  it;  and  Hol- 
land, it  is  acknowledged,  not  only  derives  its 
whole  wealth,  hut  ■  grant  part  ol  lis  ueie.'-aiy 
subsistence,  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
ilreaily  ln.cn  explained,  very  dillerent  from 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  ab 
it  happens  to  be  either  favourable  or  unfav- 
ourable, necessarily  occasion,  tin-  proaperily 
ot  decay  of  every  nation.  This  is  ihe  balance 
of  the  annual  produce  and  consumption.  If 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annua!  produce. 
it  has  already  been  observed,  exceeds  that  of 
the  annual  consumption,  the  capital  of  the  so- 
lids excess.  The  society  in  this  case  lives  with, 
in  its  revenue;  and  what  is  Mutual]]  an*d 
out  of  its  revenue,  is  natunilly  added  (o  its  ca- 
pital, nntl  employed  so  as  to  increase  still  fur. 
tiier  the  annual  produce.  If  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  annual  produce,  on  the  con- 
trary, fall  short  of  the  animal  cousii'iiplKin, 
the  capital  of  the  society  musi  annually  decay 
in  |ir<i]inrtiiiil  lu  this  deficiency.  Tile  expense 
of  the  society,  in  this  case,  exceeds  ir>  ri-ve- 
nue,  and  necessarily  em-roaches  14x111  its  ca- 
pital. Itsctijiilal,  I  litre  fore,  riiu-.I  ncccssarily 
decay,  and,  together  ivitli  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  it-  industry. 

Tin,  balance  of  produce  and  conxumpti 
is  entirely  different  from  what  is  colled  Ihe 
balance  of  trade.  It  might  take  ph 
nation  which  had  no  foreign  trade,  tint  which 
was  entirely  separated  from  all  the  world. 
It  may  take  place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the 
earth,  of  which  the  wealth,  population,  and 
hup:  ovemcut,  may  be  either  giatlually  increas- 
ing or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  prodjee  and  consumption 
,u, y  t,.-,-.>u-i.mtly  in  Favour  of  a  nation,  tliou-li 
what  is  called  the  Warm  of  trade  lie  generally 
against  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  0  century,  per- 
haps, together;  the  gold  and  silver  which 
comes  into  it  during  all  this  lirut 
immediately  sent  out  of  it;  it! 
coin  may  gradually  decay,  different  sorts  of 
paper  money  being  substituted  ill  its  place, 
mil  even  the  debts,  too,  which  it  contracts  ir. 
the  principal  luiiJons  with  whom  it  deals,  may 
be  gradually  increasing;  and  yet  its  rest! 
wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annua 
produce  of  Its  lands  and  labour,  mav,  during 
Ire'  same  period,  have  been  increasing  in  1 
iiui.li  greater  pro]iortion.  'The  state  of  oui 
Nmh  American  colonies,  mid  of  the  tradt 
wiiiih  they  curie*  on  with  Qam  Britain,  lie- 

turbance*,*  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  this  i 
hy  mi  means  an  impossible 
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Mbiu  h*\ts  and  manufacturers  are  not  con- 
tented villi  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
desire  likewise  the  m.i-L  extensive    foreign 
fur  their  goods.      Their  country  has  no 
sdiction  in  foreign  nations,  ami  therefore 
seldom  procure  ilino  any  monopoly  there. 
They  are  generally  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
ent   themselves   with    petitioning   I'ur  certain 
u  courage  ments  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements,  what  arc  called 
Irnwbacks  teem  10  be  the  most  reasonable. 
To  allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  ex. 
lortation,  eidicr  the  whole,  or  a  pari  of  what- 
ever excise  or  inland  duty  is  imposed  upon 
ilmiiL^iii  industiv,  can  never  occasion  the  ex- 
portation of  a  greater  (juantiiy  of  goods  than 
(hat  would  have  been  exported  had  no  doty 

mm  towards  any  particular  employ- 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  go  to  that  employ- 
ment of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder 
the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of  that 
to  other  employments.  They  tend  not 
erturn  that  balance  which  naturally  es- 
tablishes itself  among  all  the  various  employ 

•  overturned  by  the  duty.      They  tend  not 
destroy,  hot  tu  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most 
scs  advantageous  to  preserve,   the  natural 
vision  and  distribution  of  labour  in  the  so- 
me tiling  may  be  said  of  the  draw- 
in  tlie  re-exportation  of  foreign  gondii 
which,   in  Great  Britain,  generally 
amount  10  by  much  the    largest   part  of  the 
ituty  upon  importation.     By  Ihe  second  of  the 
rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of  parliament,  which 
imposed  what  is  now  called  the  old  subsidy, 
ery  merchant,   whether    English   or  alien 
is  allowed  to  draw  hack  half  that  duty  upon 
porlotioli  ;  the  English  merchant,  provided 
e    Hportaaawj    took    place     wiihin    twelve 
ilieu,    provided    it    took    place 


Win, 


wrought  silks,  were  the  only  goods  which  did 
not  fall  within  iJ.ii  rule,  having  other  ami 
more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
imposed  by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at 
dial  lime,  the  only  duties  upon  tlie  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods.  The  ten  11  wiihiu  which 
this,  and  oil  other  drawbacks  could  be  claim- 
ed, was  afterwards  (by  7  Geo,  I.  chap,  SI. 
-    10.)  extended  ta  -" 
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number  of  exceptions ;  ami  the  doctrine  of 
drawbacks  has  become  a  much  less  simple 
matter  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign 
goods,  of  which  it  was  expected  that  the  im- 
portation would  greatly  exceed  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  home  consumption,  the  whole 
duties  are  drawn  back,  without  retaining  even 
naif  die  old  subsidy.  Before  the  revolt  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  monopoly 
of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We 
imported  about  ninety-six  thousand  hogsheads, 
and  the  home  consumption  was  not  supposed 
to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.  To  facilitate 
the  great  exportation  which  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  rid  us  of  the  rest,  the  whole  duties 
were  drawn  back,  provided  the  exportation 
took  place  within  three  years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet 
very  nearly,  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of 
our  West  Indian  islands.  If  sugars  are  ex- 
ported within  a  year,  therefore,  all  the  duties 
upon  importation  are  drawn  back ;  and  if 
exported  within  three  years,  all  the  duties, 
except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  conti- 
nues to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  exceeds  a  good  deal  what  is 
necessary  for  the  home  consumption,  the  ex- 
cess is  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  of  what 
it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the 
jealousy  of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  for  home  consumption. 
They  may,  however,  upon  paying  certain  du- 
ties, be  imported  and  warehoused  for  exporta- 
tion. But  upon  such  exportation  no  part  of 
these  duties  is  drawn  back.  Our  manufac- 
turers are  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even  this 
restricted  importation  should  be  encouraged, 
and  are  afraid  lest  some  part  of  these  goods 
should  be  stolen  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
thus  come  into  competition  with  their  own. 
It  is  under  these  regulations  only  that  we  can 
import  wrought  silks,  French  cambrics  and 
lawns,  calicoes,  painted,  printed,  stained,  or 
dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of 
French  goods,  and  choose  rather  to  forego  a 
profit  to  ourselves  than  to  suffer  those  whom 
we  consider  as  our  enemies  to  make  any  pro- 
fit by  our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  sub- 
sidy, but  the  second  twenty-five  per  cent  is 
retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all  French 
goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the 
old  subsidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the 
exportation  of  all  wines  amounted  to  a  great 
deal  more  than  half  the  duties  which  were  at 
that  time  paid  upon  their  importation  ;  and  it 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  the  object  of 
the  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more  than 
ordinary  encouragement  to  the  carrying  trade 
in  wine.     Several  of  the  other  duties,   too 


which  were  imposed  either  at  the  same  time 
or  subsequent  to  the  old  subsidy,  what  is  called 
the  additional  duty,  the  new  subsidy,  the  one- 
third   and    two-thirds   subsidies,    the  impos: 
1 692,  the  tonnage  on  wine,  were  allowed  to 
be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.    All 
those  duties,  however,  except  the  additional 
duty  and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down  in 
ready  money  upon  importation,  the  interest  of 
so  large  a  sum  occasioned  an  expense,  which 
made  it  unreasonable  to  expect  any  profitable 
carrying  trade  in  this  article.      Only  a  part, 
therefore  of  the  duty  called  the   impost  on 
wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds 
the  ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the  duties 
imposed  in  1745,  in  1763,  and  in  1778,  were 
allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
The  two  imposts  of  five  per  cent,  imposed  in 
1779  and  1781,  upon  all  the  former  duties  of 
customs,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other  goods, 
were  likewise  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon 
that  of  wine.     The  last  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  imposed  upon  wine,  that  of  1 780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  ;  an  in- 
dulgence which,  when  so  many  heavy  duties 
are  retained,  most  probably  could  never  occa- 
sion the  exportation  of  a  single  ton  of  wine. 
These  rules  took  place  with   regard  to  afl 
places  of  lawful  exportation,   except  the  Bri- 
tish colonies  in  America. 

The  15th  Charles  II,  chap.  7,  called  an  act 
for   the  encouragement  of  trade,  had  given 
Great  Britain  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the 
colonies  with  all  the  commodities  of  the  growth 
or  manufacture  of  Europe,  and  consequently 
with  wines.     In  a  country  of  so  extensive  a 
coast  as  our  North  American  and  West  In- 
dian colonies,  where  our  authority  was  always 
so  very  slender,    and  where  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  in  their  own  ships 
their  non-enumerated  commodities,  at  first  to 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  afterwards   to  all 
parts  of  Europe  south  of  Cape   Finisterre,  it 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  monopoly  could 
ever  be  much  respected ;  and  they  probably  at 
all  times  found  means  of  bringing  back  some 
cargo  from  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  out  one.     They  seein,  how- 
ever,  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  im- 
porting European  wines  from  the  places  of 
their  growth ;    and  they  could  not  well  im- 
port them  from   Great  Britain,  where  they 
were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of  whicL 
a  considerable  part  was  not  drawn  back  upon 
exportation.      Madeira  wine,  not   being   an 
European  commodity,  could  be  imported  di- 
rectly into    America   and  the  West   Indies, 
countries  which,  in  all  their  non enumerated 
commodities,  enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island 
of  Madeira.     These  circumstances  had  pro- 
bably introduced  that  general  taste  for  Ala 
deira  wine,  which  our  officers  found  estab- 
lished in  all  our  colonies  at  the  commence- 
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I  of  tlii.-  war  wtiich  began  in  1755,  and 
:h  They  brought  back  with  them  to  the 
iht  rtuiutrv,  where  that  wine  had  not  been 
li  in  fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclu- 
of  tint  war,  in  176!i(by  thc-Jth  Gen.  Ill, 
i.  IS,  sect.  12),  all  the  duties  except  L.3, 
IOh  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  the 
exportation  to  the  cnlonies  of  ail  wines,  ex- 
cept French  wines,  to  the  commerce  and  con- 

alluw  no  sort  of  encouragement.  The  period 
between  the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and 
the  revolt  of  our  North  American  colonies, 
wos  probably  too  short  to  admit  of  any  con- 
.idevalilr  ohlinge  in  the  customs  of  those coun- 

The  same  act  which,  in  the  drawbacks  upon 
all  wines,  clcept  French  wines,  dius  favoured 
the  colonics  so  much  more  than  other  coun- 
tries, in  those  upon  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  favoured  them  much  less.  Up- 
on the  exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  com- 
modities to  other  countries,  half  the  old  sub- 
tidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this  law  enacted, 
that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn 
link  upon  the  eiportation  to  the  colonies  of 
any  commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture cither  of  Europe  or  the  Ea> 


deed,  suffer  a 
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erliaps,  tni finally  grai 
uragemeiil  of  the  carrying  trade, 
le  freight  of  the  ship  is  frequently 
paid  by  foreigner:  i:i  money,  was  suppr>;rd  m 
"ie  perub.-irly  titled  for  bringing  gold  ,111.1  -il- 
er  into  die  country.  But  though  the  enrry- 
ng  trade  certainly  deserves  no  peculiar  en- 
ouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the  insti. 
ution  was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  die 
nstitution  itself  seems  reasonable  enough. 
Sui'li  drawbacks  e-unuol  force  into  diis  trade  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, had  there  heeii  no  duties  upim  inipe-rla. 
linn ;  they  only  prevent  its  being  excluded 
■llngllmi  111  lliiiili  duties.  The  carrying  trade, 
"hough  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought  not 
o  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free,  like  all 
other  trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  to 
hose  capitals  which  cannot  find  employment, 
■ither  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  manufac- 
ures  uf  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade, 
ir  in  its  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suf- 
ering,  profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  the 
.art  of  the  duty  which  is  retained.  If  il: 
whole  duties  had  lieen  relaini.il,  die  foreig 
goods  upon  which  they  are  paid  could  seldoi 
ham  been  eiport.il,  nor  cnnsei|uenlly  in 
ported,  for  want  of  a  market.  The  dutiei 
therefore,  of  which  a  port  is  retained,    woul 


itural  divis 

:h  is  always  more  or  less  dis- 
:urbcd  by  such  duties,  would  be  more  nearly 
-c.t-iahlishod  hy  such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  draw, 
lack*  only  upon  exporting  goods  to  tho.'c 
:ountrics  which  are  altogether  foreign  and  in- 
iependeul,  not  to  those  in  which  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  enjoy  a  monopoly, 
A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  Koropciin  goods  to  our  American  co- 
lonies, will  not  always  occasion  a  greatt-i  ex- 
portation lhan  I'lui  uiftili!  have  taken  place 
without  it.  By  means  tif  the  monopoly  which 
our  mcrrhams  ami  iiNitiol'.iet liters  enjoy  there, 
the  same  i|l:  n:1iiv  nii::ht  frequent].1,  ]i.i  hiiji-,. 
fe  -.lit  iliiil.ei,  though  die  whole  duties  were 
retained.  The  drawback,  therefore,  may  fre- 
quently he  pure  loss  to  the  revenue  of  excise 
ati.l  customs,  without  altering  the  state  of  thf 
trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  r.^pect  more  ex- 
tensive. How  far  such  drawbacks,  can  be  jus- 
tified as  ■  proper  encouragement  to  the  indus- 
try of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  advan- 
tageous <i>  the  mat  her  euuull  y  that  they  should 
he  exempted  from  mis  which  arc  paid  by 
all  the  rest  of  their  I1.  How-subjects,  will  ap 


creat't.r, 


hen   I  c- 


drawliacks,  and   would  justify  them,   th 
the  -ihnle  duties,  whedier   upon   the  pre 

industry  or  upon  foreign  good-. 


Drawbacks,  however,  it  mi 
derslood,  are  useful  only  i 
which  the  goods,  for  the  exp 
they  are  given,  are  really  e 
foreign  country,  and  not  clanocsiinety  re-itn- 
ported  into  our  own.  That  some  drawbacks, 
particularly  those  upon  tobacco,  have  fte- 
queiillybeen  abused  hi  this  manner,  and  hait 
given  occasion  to  many  frauds,  equally  hurt- 
ful both  to  the  revenue  and  to  the  fair  trader 
is  well  known.     Note  30. 


Bounties  upon  .  ipnrtation  are,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and  sometimes 
granted,  to  the  pr.alnee  uf  jiariii-ulm  branches 
of  domestic  industry.  By  means  of  them,  our 
merchants  and  manufacturer.,  it  is  preteiiil.il, 
will  be  enabled  to  sell  their  goods  as  cheap  or 
cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket- A  greater  |u ■inlity,  il  IS  said,  will  lllUl 
be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  couse. 
qucntly  turned    more  in   favour  of  our  own 

nopoly  in  die  foreign,  nit  have  done  In  In- 
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Tor  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  Mint  Ihc 
mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  ibe  whole 
country,  and  lo  ]int  money  into  all  our  pock- 
ets, by  means  or  tile  balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,   it   is  allowed,  ought  lo  be  given 

be  carried  on  without  them.  liul  every  branch 
of  trade  in  which  the  merchant  ran  sell  bis 
goods  for  a  juice  which  replaces  lo  him,  with 
the  ordinary  Droit)  of  stock,  ibe  "hide  cjijii- 
1.1I  employed  in  preparing  and  sending  them 
lo  market,  can  be  carried  on  iviihniit  a  lummy. 
Every  sucb  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  level 
with  nil  the  other  branches  nf  trade  which  are 
carried  on  nil  hour  bulimics  and  canuol,  there- 
fore, require  one  more  than  they.  Those 
trades  only  require  botmtie*,  in  which  the 
merchant  is  obliged  to  sell  his  goods  Tor  a 
price  which  does  not  replace  to  him  bis  capi- 
tal, together  with  Die  ordinary  profit,  or  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  Ihem  for  less  than 
it  really  cost  him  to  send  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
loss,  and  to  encourage  him  lo  continue,  or, 
perhaps,  to  begin  11  trade,  of  which  the  ex- 
pense is  supposed  10  be  greater  than  the  re- 
turns, of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a  part 
of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is  of 
such  n  nature,  thntifall  other  trades  resem- 
bled it,   there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in 

The  trades,  il  is  to  he  observed,  ivhich  are 
.■allied  nil  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only 
ones  which  can  lie  carried  011  between  two  na- 
tions for  any  considerable  time  together,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  :.hal]  al- 
ways and  regularly  lose,  or  sell  lis  goods  for 
less  than  il  really  cost  to  semi  Hum  to  market. 
But  if  the  bonnly  did  nor  repay  10  the  mer- 
chant what  he  would   otherwise  lose  upon  the 

price  of  his  goods,  his  own  i merest,  would  s 1 

oblige  him  to  employ  ids  stock  in  another 
way,  or  to  find  out  a  bade  id  wbicli  ttta  pri.e 
of  the  goods  would  replace  to  him,  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  the  capital  employed  in  send- 
ing them  to  market.  The  effect  of  bounties, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  expedients  of  the  mer- 
cantile system,  can  only  be  to  force  the  trade 
of  a  country  into  a  channel  much  less  mlvsm- 
which  it  would  tiulurallv 
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ic  mercantile  system,  U  a  clear  prool 

forced  com  trade   is  beneficial  '"   '-! 
,   the  value  of  the   exportation   m  ,. 

of  the  importation  by  a  much  gnMel 
,  the  whole  extraordinary  eipense  whicii 
public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  il  ci 
ed.  Me  dues  not  consider  that  this  H 
rdinary  expense,  or  the  bounty,  is  tin 
itest  part  of  the  eipense  which  the  ei 
alinn  of  corn  really  ctma  Ibe  society.    Tor 


-1    likewi 

.  iile    [llie 


1,  of  il 


ecord. 


The  ingenious  and  well,  in  formed  author  of 
the  Tracts  upon  the  Corn  Trade  has  drown 
eery  clearly,  that  since  the  bounty  upon  the 
eiportation  of  corn  was  first  established,   the 

ljiiee  of  the  no  11  ,vi...ri.  ,1.   ■.. 1:  ■■      1..:. 

enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the  corn  im- 
ported, valued  very  high,  by  a  much  gNMtr 
nun  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bo„niies 
which  have  been  paid  during  thai  period. 
Tins   lie  imagines,  upon   the  true   principles 


e   taken   into   the 
■  of  the  corn,  when  sold  in  the 

foreign  markets,  replaces  not  only  the  bottntr, 
but  this  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stuck,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the 
clillereiice,  or  the  national  stock  is 
diminished.  But  the  very  reason  lor  which 
it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  grant  a 
is  the  supposed  insufficiency  of  (lie  pri 

'llic  average  price  of  corn,  it  lias  been  1 
has  fallen  considerably  sin 
ment  of  the  bounty.  That  the  average  price 
of  corn  begun  to  fall  somewhat  tow 
end  of  the  lost  century,  and  has  continued  to 
do  so  during  the  course  of  the  sixty-four  linit 
years  of  the  present,  I  have-  already  eudci- 
voureil  to  show.  II 11 1  this  evt-isi,  supposing  ii 
to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  hare 
happened  in  spile  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot 
pu..-:il,!\  hue  happened  in  consequence  of  it. 
It  has  happened  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land, though  in  France  there  whs  no!  only  no 
Immuy,  but,  till  17C:4,  the  exportation  of  corn 
11:1.  subjected  10  ti  general  prohibition.  Thii 
gradual  fall  in  the  average  price  of 
is  probable,  therefore,  is  ulli  11  lately  owing  nei. 
ther  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  older, 
but  to  that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  Ibe 
real  value  of  silver,  which,  in  the  first  b     ' 

has  taken  place  in  the  general  ni;,iUa  ei 
rope  during  the  course  of  the  present  eel 
It  seems  to  be  altogether  impossible  tli 
lioutity  could  ever  contribute  to  lowi 
price  of  grain. 

In  years  nf  plenty,   it  has  already  be, 
served,   die  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  e; 
ordinary  exportation,  necessarily  kee 
price  of  corn  in  the  home  market   above  * 
it  would  naturally  fall  to.      To  do  so  w 
avowed  purpose  of  the  institution.      In 
of  scarcity,   though   Ibe  Inuimiy  is   fr«j 
suspended,   yet  the  great  exportation  wl 
occasions  in  years  of  plenty,  mutt  fretji 
hinder,   more  or   less,   the  plenty  of  out 
fre.ni  relieving  the  scarcity  uf  another. 
in  years   of  plenty   and  in  years   of  set 
therefore,  the  bounty  necessarily  lends  10   1 
the   money   price      " 
than  it  otherwise 
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I  apprehend,  be  disputed  by  any  reasonabl 
person.  Bui  il  has  been  thought  by  man 
people  that  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  an 
that  in  two  different  ways ;  first,  by  opening 


W7 


.arket  It 

tbe  farmer,  it  tends,  ihcy  imagine,  to  increase 
tlie  demand  for,  and  consequently  tile  pro- 
duction of,  that  commodity;  and,  secondly. 
by  securing  to  him  a  bettor  price  than  he 
could  otherwise  expect  In  tbe  actual  state  of 
tillage,  it  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage 
tillage.  Tliis  double  encouragement  must, 
llioy  imagine,  in  a  long  period  of  yt 


such  a 


ket,  much  more  dian  the  bounty  can 

in  tbe  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  tl 

end  of  that  period,  happen  to  lie  in. 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the 
foreign  mark  it  cm  l.e  lie  casioned  l.v  mohoiiiKv 
must,  in  every  particular  year,  he  ■Itogstber 
at  the  expense  of  the  home  market ;  as  every 
bushel  of  corn,  which  i-  escorted  by  means  of 
the  bounty,  and  which  would  not  have  been 
exported  without  the  bounty,  would  have  re. 
mained  in  the  home  market  to  increase  the 
consumption,  mid  to  lower  the  price  of  that 
lummodity.  The  corn  bounty,  It  Is  to  be  ob- 
served, as  well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  ei- 
|H>rt3tion,  imposes  two  different  raies  upon 
tbe  people;  first,  the  tax  which  they  arc  ob- 
liged to  contribute,  in  order  to  pay  the  boun- 
ty;  and,  secondly,  the  tux  which  arises  from 
Ihe  advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the 
home  market,  and  which,  as  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  are  purchasers  of  corn,  must,  in 
this  particuhir  commodity,  be  paid  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  In  tlii.  particular 
commodity,  therefore,  this  second  la*  is  liv 
much  the  heaviest  of  the  two.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that,  taking  one  year  with  another,  the 
bounty  of  5s.  upon  the  eiportaliou  or  the 
quarter  of  wheat  raises  the  price  of  that  com- 1  The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  mucl 
inodity  in  tbe  home  market  only  Gd.  the  bu-  to  raise  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade 
shel,  or  4s,  the  quarter  higher  than  it  ether-  |  the  real  value  of  silver  ;  or  to  make  en  equal 
wise  would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of  quantity  of  it  exchange  fur  n  smaller  quantity, 
the  crop,  Even  upon  this  very  moderate  sup-  not  only  of  corn,  but  of  all  oilier  home  made 
position,  the  great  body  oT  die  people,  over  commodities  3  fur  I  he  money  price  of  corn  re. 
«nd  aljove  contributing  the  tits  which  pays'  gulates  that  of  all  other  home  made  eommo- 
the  bounty  of  5s.  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  dities. 
exported,  must  pay  another  of  4s.  upon  every  1      It    regulates   the  money  price    of  labour, 


far  1-.  il  operates  in  the  one  way,  it  must  re 
ihuv  tin  ability  of  the  labouring  poor  to  edu- 
cate and  bring  up  their  children,  and  njust, 
so  far,  tend  to  restrain  the  population  of  the 
country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  ihe  employers  ol 
the  poor,  to  employ  jo  j:r.  at  a  number  as  they 
otherwise  might  do,  and  must  so  far  lend  to 
restrain  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary ciportation  of  corn,  therefore,  oc- 
casioned by  Ihe  bounty,  not  only  in  every 
yi.ii ''■.11I:!]-  year  i.simiui-hcs  the  home,  just  as 
much  as  it  extends  the  foreign  market  and 
consumption,  hut,  by  restraining  the  popula- 
tion and  industry  of  [lie  country,  its  final  ten- 
dency is  to  stint  and  restrain  die  gradual  ex- 
tension of  Ihe  home  market ;  and  thereby,  in 
ihe  hnijr-run,  rather  10  diminish  than  to  aug. 
mem  the  whole  market  and  consumption  of 

corn,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  ren- 
dering that  commodity  mure  profitable  to  the 
farmer,  must  necessarily  encourage  its  pro- 
duction. 

I  answer,  that  this  might  be  the  case,  if  the 
effect  or  the  bounty  was  10  raise  the  real  price 
of  com,  or  toenablethe  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,  to  maintain  a  greater  number 
of  labourers  in  the  same  manner,  whether  li- 
beral, moderate,  or  scanty,  than  other  labour- 

bourhood.      But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evi- 

have  any  such  effect.  It  is  not  the  real,  but 
llii'  nominal  price  of  corn,  which  can  in  any 
considerable  degree  he  affected  by  the  bounty. 
And  though  the  Lax,  which  that  institution 
imposes  upon  the  whole  hoiiy  of  the  people, 
may  he  very  burdensome  to  those  who  pay  it, 
tt  is  of  scry  little  advantage  t< 


quarter  which  they  themselves  ct 
according  to  the  very  well  informed  authi 
the  Tracts  upon  the'Com  Trade,   the  av 
proportion  of  the  corn  exported  to  thai 

to  thirty-one.      For  every  ,5s.  therefore. 
(hey  contribute  to  the  payment  of  (hi 
tax,  they  must  contribute  L.G,  4s.  lo  thi 
rnent  uf  the  second.      So    very    heavy 
upon  ihe  first  necessary  of  life  must 
dure  the  subsistence  of  the  lahoui 
or   it    must   occasion  some  augmcntatioi 
Ihc-ir  pecuniary  wages,   proportionable  to 


But  which  n 

of  labourer  t 


.IliiT  r 


ways  lie  such  as  to  enable 
purchase  a  quantity  of  corn  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  and  his  family,  either 
in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty  manner,  in 
which  the  advancing,  stationary,  or  declining 
circumstances  of  the  society,  oblige  his  em- 
ployers to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land, 
which,  in  every  period  of  improvement,  must 
bear  11  certain  proportion  to  that  of  corn, 
though  this  proportion  in  different  in  differenl 
period..  It  regulates,  for  example,  the  money 
price  of  grass  ami  hay,  of  butcher's  mem.  o1 
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carriage  consequently,   or  of  the  greater  pari 
of  the  inTnnil  commerce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  noon  price  of  nil  the 
other  parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  laud,  it  re- 
solutes  1 1  j;it  of  till'  materials  of  almust  all  mi- 
tiufiictures;  hv  regulating  ilii-  moncv  price  i'l' 
lalioiir,  it  regulates  Hint  of  manufacturing  an 
and  industry  ;  nod  by  regulating  both,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  the  complete  m  imiiI"h  inti'. 
The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every  ihing 
that  is  the  produce,  either  of  land  or  labour, 
must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  price  of  corn. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty, 
therefore,  the  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  eel! 
his  com  for  4s.  the  bushel,  instead  of  3s.  fid. 
and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rem  propor- 
tionable to  this  rite  in  the  money  price  of  his 
produce;  yet  if,  in  congruence  of  ihh  rise 
in  the  price  of  com.  Is.  will  purchase  no  mare 
home  roach  af       I  ■  l.iml  rh:iii    :!*. 

6d.  would  have  done  before,  neither  the  cir- 
r  u  ins  lances  of  the  farmer,  nor  those  of  the 
landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  he  aide  to  culti- 
vate much  better ;  the  landlord  will  nut  be  able 
in  live  much  better.  In  the  purchase  of  fo- 
reign commodities,  this  enhancement  in  the 
price  of  corn  may  give  them  some  little  ad- 
vantage In  that  of  home  ni  ■:!■  ,.,'. 
It  can  give  them  none  at  all.  And  almost  the 
whole  cspense  of  the  farmer,  and  the  far 
greater  part  even  of  that  of  the  landlord, 


That 


i-i;™lu!i 


which  !s  llic  cfl'cct  of  thi'  fertility  of  lilt    mines, 
and  which   operates   equally,  or  very  nearly 
equally,  through  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  is  a  matter  of  wry  little  ivir.it. 
quence  to  any  particular  country.      The  co 
sequent  rise  of  nil  money  prices,   though 
doc?  not  make  those  who  receive  them  real 
richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer, 
service  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  a 
every  thing  else  remains  precisely  of  the  sai 
real  value  as  before. 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  silvi 
which,  being  ihe  effect  either  of  the  peculi 
situation  or  of  die  political  institutions  of 
particular  country,   takes  place  only  in  tf 
country,  is  it  !1  taller  of  very  greal  consequent 
which,   far  from  lending  to  make  any  hotly 
really  richer,  lends  to  make  every  hoik  tc:ilk 
poorer.      The  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all 
t'onuiioiliiie-,  which  is  in  tins  case  peculiai 
that  country,  lends  10  discourage  more  or  I 
every  sort  of  industry  which  is  I  limed  i.ti  m  ilh- 
in  it,  and  to  enable  foreign  nations,  by  fur- 
nishing almost  all  sorts  of  goods  for  a  smnllei 
quantity  of  silver  thin  its  own  work  men  cm: 
lfford  to  do,  to  undersell   them,    not  only  in 
Jie  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  marke 

It  is  the   peculiar  situation  of  Spaiu 
Portugal,   as  proprietors  of  the  '11100. 
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the  distributer*  of  gold  and  silver  to  it 
countries  of  Europe.  Those  r 
ought    naturally,    then-fore,    to    be    som, 

<er  in   Spain   anil    Portugal   than  in  arr 
part  of  Europe.       The  uirTereno     - 
should  be  no  more  than  llic  an 
the  freight  and  insurance;   ami,  on  j,- 
the  great  value  and  small  bulk  of  thou 
'air  freight  is  no  great  matter,   and  I 
irance  is  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  good* 
'  equal  value.      Spain  and   Portugal,  tl 
re,  could  imfer  very  liitle  from  their  peculiar 
million,   if  liny  tlid  not  aggravate  its  disad- 
tntages  by  their  political  institutions. 
Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prolubit- 
g,   the  eiportation  of  gold  and   silver,  loud 
iat  eiportation   with  the   expense  of  smug- 
gling, and  raise  the  value  of  those  metals  h 

;ir  own,  by  the  whole  a 
pensc.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of  w 
as  soon  as  the  dam  is 
must  run  over  the  dam 
no  dam  at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion cannot  detain  a  greater  quantity  of  cold 
and  silver  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  than  v>h« 
they  can  afford  to  employ,  than  »  lint  tie  an- 
nual |ironoie  of  tjleit  1. ir:il  :iriii  I;, Injur  will  al- 
low diem  to  employ,  in  coin,  plate,  gilding, 
and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  When 
they  have  gol  dlis  quantity,  the  th.m  is  full, 
and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in  a/ler- 
wartls  must  run  over.  The  annual  eiportt. 
tion  of  gold  and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portu. 
gal,  accordingly,  is,  by  all  accounts,  notwith- 
standing these  restraints,  very  near  equal  (1 
the  whole  annual  importation.  As  the  water, 
however,  must  always  be  deeper  behind  the 
dam-bead  than  before  it,  so  the  quantity  of  gold 
mid  silver  which  these  restraints  detain  in  Spin 
and  Portugal,  must,  in  proportion  to  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour,  be  greater 
liian  what  is  to  lie  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  ami  stronger  the  dam-head,  the 
greater  must  be  Ihe  ililtereiiee  in  the.  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it.  The  higher  the  I 
the  higher  the  penalties  with  which  the  pro" ' 
tion  is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  si 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  e 
the  law,  die  greater  must  be  the  dilR-renc 
the  proportion  of  gold  a 
nual  produce  of  die  land  and  labour  of  S 
and  Portugal,  and  to  that  of  other  count 
It  is  said,  accordingly,  to  he  very  consider! 
and  that  you  frequently  find  there  a  profusi 
of  plate  in  houses,  where  there  is 
which  would  in  other  countries 
suitable  or  correspondent  to  ibis  t 
nificence.  The  cheapness  of  gold  and  s 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  deamesi  o 
commodities,  which  is  t" 
this  redundancy  of  (he 
courages  both  die  agriculture  and  n 
lures  of  Spain  mid  i'urtugal,  and  cni 
reign  tuitions  to  -upply  litem  wiih  many  ■ 


cither 


nlinusl  all  torts 
far  a  smaller  quantity  of 
11  what  iliey  themselves 


iiiul  prohibition  operate  in  two  JitTeron' 
ways.  They  not  only  lower  very  much  iht 
value  of  lilt  precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Fur 
tugiil,  but  by  detaining  there  a  certain  quan 
lily  uf  those  metals  which  would  othorwisi 
Sow  over  other  countries,  they  keep  up  theii 
nine  in  those  otbsr  countries  somewhat  abovi 
it  otherwise  would  he,  and  iherehy  gin 


i  double 


isitil.ltf 
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iiiilu-ii'i  luine.  Mm-,  relieved  from  one  of  die 
nio-i  oppressive  burdens  which  it  at  present 
Inliours  under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
leccssori  I  y  operates  exactly  in  the  same  way 
s  tilts  absurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
rVhatever  be  the  actual  stale  of  tillage,  it  ren. 
lert,  our  corn  somewhat  dearer  in  the  home 
narkel  tlian  it  otherwise  would  be  in  that 
rate,  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the  foreign  ; 
ind  as  the  average  money  price  nt'  corn  regu- 
late-, more-  or  Jc-i.,  Lll.K  nf  all  other  conmioili- 
'  '      ibly 


head,  and  it  will  soon  come  to  a  level  in  both 
places.  Remove  the  tai  ond  the  prohibition, 
and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  di- 
minish considerably  in  Spain  and   Portugal, 


will  i 


,.c"ais.  .1 


portion  to  die  annual  produce  uf  land  and  la. 
bour,  will  soon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near 
■o  a  level,  in  all.  The  loss  winch  Spain  and 
Portugal  could  sustain  liy  this  exportation  of 
tlu-ir  jiulil  and  silver,  would  be  altogether  no- 


ejlciry. 


Thai 


Duld 

Ik-  ctpivsscd  Ljr  t>j ii1,--.H-rir i.-. i  L\  ,i  smaller  quail. 
lit;  of  silver  tliau  before  ;   bul  their  real  value 

wi.nilii  tie  the  same  as  before,  and  would  lie 

sufficient  to  maintain,  command,    ami  Bfltptaj 
the  same  quantity  of  labour.     As  die  nominal 
value  of  their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of 
what  remained  of  their  gok  anil  silver  woul 
rise,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  those  meta 
would  answer  all  die  same  purposes  of  eon 
merce  and  circulation  which  had  employed 
uantity  before.      The  gold  and  iilv< 


mill    J! 


for  nothing,  but  would  bring 
value  of  good*  of  some  kind  oi 
goods,  loo,  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere 
lulury  and  expense,  lo  be  consumed  by  idle 
people,  who  produce  nothing  in  relun 
ibeir  consumption.  As  the  real  wealth 
levcnuc  of  idle  people  would  not  be  augi 
ad  bv  lliis  eslraordinaTV  exportation  of  gold 
anil  silver,  so  neither  would  their  consump- 
tion be  much  augmented  by  it.  Those  good- 
would  probably,  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
certainly  some  part  nf  them,  consist  in  mate- 
linls,  tools,  and  provisions  for  lllc  PflsJ. 
naiii  and  maintenance  of  industrioui  people, 
who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit, 
value  of  their  consumption.  A  part  of  the 
dead  Mock  of  the  society  would  Ihus  be  turned 


a  little  ii 


other.      It  eua 

lei  fori 

gners,   the 

Dutch  in 

<■ 

ri.  cheaptr 

haii  they  other 

Id  do,  bu 

to  eat   it  cheaiier  than 

assured  bv  an  I 

rcellent 

authority, 

that  of  Si, 

Matthew  Dec'; 

h 

men  rriim  furnishing  Ihcir  goods  for  so  small 

a  quantity  of  s 

do,   and  enable: 

the  D 

it,li    l„  Ii, 

li-IJ    their- 

'or  a  smaller. 

It  Unda  lu  render 

actures  somewhat  dtar 

i  In  everj'  market,  and 

heirs  sumewha 

che.ua. 

,   than  they  otherwise 

dustry  a  double  adra 
Tlie  ■ 


s  in  the  : 


much  the  real,    as  die  nominal 

com;    as  it  augments,   not  the 

quantity  of  labour  which  a  rertain  quantity  of 

com  can  maintain  and  employ,   but  only  the 

quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchange   fur; 

it  discourages  our  manufacture!.,  without  ren- 

insirierablc  service,  cither  to  out 

firmer*  or  country  gentlemen,      ll  puts,  in. 

dee- 1,  a  little  in. Me  money  into    the    ]ioeket>  "I 

plh,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  dilli- 

It  to  persuade  tlie  greater  part  of  them  that 

la  is  not  rendering  tlieni  a  very  considerable 

[-vice.     But  if  this  money  sinks  in  its  value, 

tlie   quantity  uf  labour, 


liich  ii 


II   Culler, 


There  is 


.  kind- 


e  little 


perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  [ti 
me  wliole  co  m  moil  wealth  to  whom  the  bounty 
cither  was  or  could  be  essentially  serviceable. 
These  were  tin  corn  merchants,  the  eii«irter! 
and  iin|wrters  of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty, 
the  bounty  necessarily  occasioned  a  grcaiei 
ex^jurutioii  than  would  otherwise  have  iiikeu 
place;  and  by  liindi  ring  the  plent;  of  lln  mi. 
year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  nnoili.r,  ii 
h-cc:i  iuucM  in  veara  of  scarcity  a  greater  im- 
portation than  would  otherwise  " 


Hnployeil    before.      The   annual    produce  of  city,  it  nolonlv  enabled  him  ti 

tlieit   land  and  labour  would  immediately  be  er  quantity,   but   to  sell   it  fo 

augmented  a  little,  anil  in  a  few  years  would  ami  I  lulu  lllll  nil)  with  a  pM 

Ptolwhi)  be  illfllMnHil   «   great    bul;    their  hi- could  otherwise  have  mad 
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of  one  year  had  nol  been  more  or  less  hinder- 
ed from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  It 
is  in  this  set  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  have 
observed  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  continuance 
or  renewal  of  the  bounty. 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed 
the  high  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign 
corn,   which   in  times  of  moderate  plenty  a- 
mount  to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  estab- 
lished the  bounty,  seem  to  have  imitated  the 
conduct,  of  our  manufacturers.      By  the  one 
institution,  they  secured  to  themselves  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home  market,  and  by  die  other 
they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  market  from 
ever  being  overstocked  with  their  commodity. 
By  both  they  endeav  Hired  to  raise  its  real  value, 
in  the  same  mannei  as  our  manufacturers  had, 
by  the  like  institutions,   raised  the  real  value 
of  many  different  sorts  of  manufactured  goods. 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  attend  to  the  great  and 
essential  difference  which  nature  has  establish- 
ed between  corn  and   almost  ever)*  other  sort 
of  goods.     When,  either  by  the  monopoly  of 
the  home  market,  or  by  a  bounty  upon  expor- 
tation, you  enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manu- 
facturers to  sell  their  goods  for  somewhat  a 
better  price  than  they  otherwise  could  get  for 
them,  you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the 
real  price  of  those   goods ;  you  render  them 
equivalent  to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and 
subsistence ;  you  increase  not  only  the  nomi- 
nal, but  the  real  profit,  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  those  manufacturers  ;  and  you  en- 
able them,  either  to  live  better  themselves,  or 
to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  in  those 
particular  manufactures.      You  really  encour- 
age those  manufactures,  and  direct  towards 
them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  industry  of  the 
country  than  what  would  properly  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when,  by  the  like  in- 
stitutions,  you  raise  the   nominal  or  money 
price  of  corn,  you  do  not  raise  its  real  value ; 
you  do  not  increase  the  real  wealth,  the  real 
revenue,  either  of  our  farmers  or  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  you  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of 
corn,  because  you  do  not  enable  them  to  main- 
tain and  employ  more  labourers  in  raising  it. 
The  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upon  corn 
a   real    value,    which   cannot   be   altered    by 
merely  altering  its  money  price.     No  bounty 
upon  exportation,  no  monopoly  of  tne  home 
market,  can  raise  that  value.    The  freest  com- 
petition cannot  lower  it.      Through  the  world 
in  general,  that  value  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in  every 
particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  can   maintain    in    the  way, 
whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty,  in  which 
labour  is  commonly  maintained  in  that  place. 
Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  regulating 
commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of  all 
other  commodities  must  be  finally  measured 
and  determined  ;  corn  is.     The  real  value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  measured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  aver- 


age money  price  bean  to  the  average  monej 
price  of  corn.  The  real  value  of  corn  Aaet. 
not  vary  with  those  variations  in  its  avenge 
money  price,  which  sometimes  occur  from  one 
century  to  another ;  it  is  the  real  value  of  sil- 
ver wkh  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  ge- 
neral objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the 
different  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system; 
the  objection  of  forcing  some  part  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  into  a  channel  less  ad- 
vantageous than  that  in   which  it  would  run 
of  its  own  accord ;  and,   secondly,  to  the  par- 
ticular objection  of  forcing  it  not  only  into  a 
channel  that  is  less  advantageous,    but  into 
one  that  is  actually  disadvantageous ;  the  trade 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  means  of  a 
bcunty  being  necessarily  a  losing  trade.    The 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn  is  liable 
to  this  further  objection,  that  it  can  in  no  re- 
spect promote  the  raising  of  that  particular 
commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to  encour-' 
age  the  production.     When  our  country  gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  demanded  the  establishment 
of  the  bounty,  though  they  acted  in  imitation 
of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  they  did 
not  act  with  that  complete  comprehension  of 
their  own  interest,  which   commonly  directs 
the  conduct  of  those  two  other  orders  of  peo- 
ple.    They  loaded  the  public  revenue  with  a 
very  considerable  expense:     they  imposed  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
people ;  but  they  did  not,  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree, increase  the  real  value  of  their  own  com- 
modity ;  and  by  lowering  somewhat  the  real 
value  of  silver,  they  discouraged,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  general  industry  of  the  country,  and, 
instead  of  advancing,  retarded   more  or  less 
the  improvement  of  their  own  lands  which 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  general  industry 
of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  com- 
modity, a  bounty  upon  production,  one  should 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  direct  operation 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  be 
sides,  impose  only  one  tax  upon  the  people, 
that  which  they  must  contribute  in  order  to 
pay  the  bounty.  Instead  of  raising,  it  would 
tend  to  lower  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market ;  and  thereby,  instead  of  im- 
posing a  second  tax  upon  the  people,  it  might, 
at  least  in  part,  repay  them  for  what  they  had 
contributed  to  the  first  Bounties  upon  pro- 
duction, however,  have  been  very  rarely  grant- 
ed. The  prejudices  established  by  the  com- 
mercial system  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
national  wealth  arises  more  immediately  from 
exportation  than  from  production.  It  has 
been  more  favoured,  accordingly,  as  the  more 
immediate  means  of  bringing  money  into  the 
country.  Bounties  upon  production,  it  has 
been  said  too,  have  been  found  by  experience 
more  liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon  expor- 
tation.    How  far  this  is  true.   1  know  nou 


Ilia!  bounties  upon  exporla(ion  hove  been 
abused,  to  many  fraudulent  purposes,  is  very 
veil  known.  Bui  ii  is  not  the  interest  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  the  great  in- 
vestors of  oil  these  expedients,  thai  the  Lome 
market  should  be  overstocked  with  their  goods; 
an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  production 
miflit  sometimes  occasion.  A  bounty  upon 
expo  nation,  by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad 
their  -urplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
what  remains  in  the  home  market,  effectually 
prevints  ihis.  Of  all  the  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system,  accordingly,  it  is  the  one 
of  wl  ich  they  ore  the  fondest.  I  have  known 
ihc  different  undertakers  of  some  particular 
works  agree  privately  among  them: 
give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon 
ibe  exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
goods  which  ihey  rlealt  in.  This  eipedient 
succeeded  so  well,  that  it  ruore  than  doubled 
the  price  of  their  goods  iu  the  home  market, 
notwithstanding  a  very  considerable  increase 
iu  the  produce.  The  operation  of  the  imumy 
upon  corn  must  have  been  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent, if  it  has  lowered  the  money  price  of 
that  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  production, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  some  parti, 
cillar  occasions.     The  tonnage  boi 
lo  the  white  herring  and  whale  fi- 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  somewhat  of  this 
nature.      They  tend  directly,  it  ma; 
render  the  goods  cheapi 


-    given 
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other  respects,  their  effects,  it  must  I 
acknowledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bou: 
ties  upon  exportation.  By  means  of  thet 
a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is  en 
pl.iyed  in  bringing  goods  lo  market,  of  which 
die  price  does  not  repay  the  cost,  togethe 
wiili  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thou 
fisheries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  t 
die  naiinn,  il  may.  perhaps,  be  thought  tin 
they  contribute  ii)  its  defence,  by  augmentm 
the  number  of  its  sailors  and  shipping.  This 
ii  may  bo  alleged,  may  sometimes  be  dor 
by  means  of  such  bounties,  at  a  much  srnalh 
i  great  standing 


.  a  1 1. 


expret 
iiy. 

■   fan 


allega- 


tions,  however,  the  following 
dispose  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  la 
one  of  these  bounties,  the  legislature  has  been 
v-jry  grossly  IiiiiiiuhI  una  i 

Fi'H    The  herring-buss  bounty 


Eft  !H 

c   herrings   caught  and   cured    at  sea  are 
led  sea-sticks.      In  order  lo   render  diem 

.'essary  to  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  salt;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  reck- 
uiieil,  ■.  I  ■ :  l  r  dn-'e  1n.ii"  i"  ■_- 1  -  1.1"'  sc:i --ticks  are  usu- 
dlv  repaeked  into  twii  barrels  of  merchantable 
lerrings.  The  number  of  barrels  of  mer- 
hnnlable  herrings,  therefore,  caught  during 
hese  eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  according 
0  (lis  account,  to  252,23 1  {.  During  (heseele- 
en  years,  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted 

0  L.I55,463;  lis.  or  8s.  2jd.  upon  even 
barrel  of  sea-sticks,  and  to   !Ss.  Sjd.  upon 

very  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 
The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured 

1  sometimes  Scotch,  and  sometimes  foreign 
salt ;  both  which  are  delivered,  free  of  all  ex- 
cise duty,  to  die  fisli-curers.  The  excise  duty 
upon    Scorch   salt   is  at  present  Is.   fad.,  thai 

"  "gn  salt  10s.  the  bushel.  A  barrel 
3  is  supposed  (o  require  about  one 
bushel  and  onc-founh  of  a  bushel  foreign 
salt.  Two  bushels  art  lie  supposed  average 
if  Scotch  salt.  If  the  herrings  are  entered 
for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
up;  if  entered  for  home  consumption,  whe- 
ther die  herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  01 
will  Scotch  salt,  only  one  shilling  the  barrel 
is  paid  up.  It  was  tie  old  Scotch  duty  upon 
a  bushel  or  suit.  III!?  quantity  which,  at  a  low 
estimation,  lad  been  supposed  necessary  for 
curing  a  barrel  of  herrings.  In  Scotland,  fo- 
reign salt  is  very  little  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose but  (lie  curing  of  fish.  But  from  the 
5th  April  1771  to  the  5(h  April  17B2,  the 
iiu.miiiv  of  foreign  salt  imported  amounted  to 
<i:',(;,!<7-<  bushels,  at  eighty-four  pounds  the 
bushel  ;  the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt  delivered 
from  the  works  to  the  lisli-curers,  lo  no  more 
ilian  KiS,226,  al  fifty -six   pounds  Ihc  bushel 

]n  in.'i]i:il]v  I'on  ign  salt  mat  is  used  in  (he  fish- 
eries. Upon  evi  ry  h;irrel  of  herrings  exported, 
tliere  is,  he-ides,  j  homily  of  2s.  rid.  and  more 
ihnn  two-thirds  of  the  buss-caught  herrings 
are  exported.  Put  all  (hese  llings  together, 
and  you  will  find  dial,  during  these  eleven 
years,  every  barrel  of  buss-caught  herrings, 
cured  with  Scotch  salt,  when  exported,  hu 
cost  government  17s.  lljd. ;  and,  when  en- 
iinJ  for  Inline  consumption.  Us.  3}ri. ;  and 
that  every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  salt,  when 
exported,  lias  cost  government  I..  1  :  7  ■  5  jd.  ; 


merrhantalilf 
and  eighteen 
i'rom  the  commencement  of  die  winter  fish-  lings;  aboi 
ing  1771,   to  the  end  of  the  winter  hilling  |      Sean    " 
I7:-I,  die  loiimge  bounty  upon   the  herring,  fishery 
bum  fishery  lias  been  at  thirty  shillings  the   tionej 
ion.      During  thee  eleven  years,  tlic  whole  gonce  i 
number  ol  barrels  catighl  liv  the  herring-buss  \ 
fishery   of    Scotland    amounted    to    37  s .:!  1 7.  ■  | 


L.  1  :  3  :  9}d.      The  price  of  a  barrel  of  gi 


Secondly.  The  bounty  to  the  white-liernng 
inage  bounty,  anu  is  propor 
rdenof  tile  sliip,  not  toller  dill. 
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am  afraid,  been  too  common  for  the  vessels  to 
fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catching,  not 
the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759, 
when  the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  the  ton, 
the  whole  buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought 
in  only  four  barrels  of  sea-sticks.  In  that 
year,  each  barrel  of  sea-stick3  cost  govern- 
ment, in  bounties  alone,  L.  113  :  15s.;  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  L.  159 :  7:6. 

Thirdly,  The  mode  of  fishing,  for  which 
this  tonnage  bounty  in  the  white  herring  fish- 
ery has  been  given  (by  busses  or  decked  ves- 
sels from  twenty  to  eighty  tons  burden),  seems 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  situation  of  Scot- 
land, as  to  that  of  Holland,  from  the  practice 
of  which  country  it  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed. Holland  lies  at  a  great  distance  from 
tho  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known  prin- 
cipally to  resort,  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on 
that  fishery  only  in  decked  vessels,  which  can 
carry  water  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a 
voyage  to  a  distant  sea ;  but  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  the  islands  of  Shetland,  and 
the  northern  and  north-western  coasts  of  Scot- 
land, the  countries  in  whose  neighbourhood 
the  herring  fishery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  everywhere  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea, 
which  run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the 
land,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, are  called  sea-lochs.  It  is  to  these  sea- 
lochs  that  the  herrings  principally  resort  dur- 
ing the  seasons  in  which  they  visit  those  seas ; 
for  the  visits  of  this,  and,  I  am  assured,  of 
many  other  sorts  of  fish,  are  not  quite  regular 
and  constant.  A  boa'-fishery,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  the  mode  of  fishing  best  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  Scotland,  the  fishers  car- 
rying the  herrings  on  shore  as  fast  as  they  are 
taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  consumed  fresh. 
But  the  great  encouragement  which  a  bounty 
of  30s.  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss-fishery,  is 
necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat-fish- 
er)', which,  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot 
bring  its  cured  fish  to  market  upon  the  same 
terms  as  the  buss-fishery.  The  boat-fishery, 
accordingly,  which,  before  the  establishment 
of  the  buss-bounty,  was  very  considerable,  and 
is  said  to  have  employed  a  number  of  seamen, 
not  inferior  to  what  the  buss-fishery  employs 
at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to 
decay.  Of  the  former  extent,  however,  of  this 
now  ruined  and  abandoned  fishery,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak 
with  much  precision.  As  no  bounty  was  paid 
,  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fishery,  no  account 
was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  customs 
or  salt  duties. 

Fourthly,  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  dur- 
ing certain  seasons  cf  the  year,  herrings  make 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people.  A  bounty  which  tended  to  lower 
their  price  in  the  home  market,  might  contri- 
bute a  good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  circumstances 
are  by  no  means  affluent.      But  the  herring- 


buss  bounty  contributes  to  no  such  good  pur. 
pose.    It  has  ruined  the  boat  fishery,  which  it 
by  far  the  best  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the 
home  market ;  and  the  additional  bounty  of 
2s.   8d.  the  barrel   upon  exportation,  carries 
the  greater  part,  more  than  two-thirds,  of  the 
produce  of  the  buss-fishery  abroad.     Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  before  the  establish, 
ment  of  the  buss-bounty,  16s.    the  barrel,  1 
have  been  assured,  was  the  common  price  of 
white  herrings.   Between  ten  and  fifteen  jean 
ago,  before  the  boat-fishery  was  entirely  ruin* 
ed,  the  price  was  said  to  have  run  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  shillings  the  barrel.     For  these 
last  five  years,  it  has,  at  an  average,  been  at 
twenty-five  shillings  the  barrel.      This  high 
price,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  of 
Scotland.     I  must  observe,  too,  that  the  cask 
or  barrel,  which  is  usually  sold  with  the  her- 
rings, and  of  which  the  price  is  included  id 
all  the  foregoing  prices,  has,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,    risen  to 
about  double  its  former  price,  or  from  about 
3s.  to  about  6s.     I  must  likewise  observe, 
that  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  the  prices 
of  former  times,  have  been  by  no  means  quite 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  an  old  man  of 
great  accuracy  and  experience  has  assured  me, 
that,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good   merchant. 
able  herrings;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  still 
be  looked  upon  as  the  average  price.     All  ac- 
counts, however,  I  think,  agree  that  the  price 
has  not  been  lowered  in  the  home  market  in 
consequence  of  the  buss-bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after 
such  liberal  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them,  continue  to  sell  their  commodity  at  the 
same,  or  even  at  a  higher  price  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expected 
that  their  profits  should  be  very  great ;  and  if 
is  not  improbable  that  those  of  so.ne  indivi 
duals  may  have  been  so.  In  general,  how 
ever,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  hare 
been  quite  otherwise.  The  usual  effect  of 
such  bounties  is,  to  encourage  rash  under- 
takers to  adventure  in  a  business  which  they 
do  not  understand;  and  what  they  lose  by 
their  own  negligence  and  ignorance,  more 
than  compensates  all  that  they  can  gain  by 
the  utmost  liberality  of  government.  In  1 75Q, 
by  the  same  act  which  first  gave  the  bounrv 
of  80s.  the  ton  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
white  herring  fishery  (the  23d  Geo.  IL  chap. 
24),  a  joint  stock  company  was  erected,  with 
a  capital  of  L.  500,000,  to  which  the  subscrilv 
ers  (over  and  above  all  other  encouragements, 
the  tonnage  bounty  just  now  mentioned,  the 
exportation  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel,  the 
delivery  of  both  British  and  foreign  salt  duty 
free)  were,  during  the  space  of  fourteen  years. 
for  every  hundred  pounds  which  they  sul>- 
scribed  and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the  society, 
entitled  to  tliree  pounds  a-year,  to  be  paid  b> 


was  EUteJmd 


ihe  receiver-general  of  the  • 
nalf-yearly  payments.    Besid 
pany,   iIjc  residence  of  win 
directors  was  to  be  in  Londo 
lawful  to  erect  difTiront  fis! 
all  the   different  out-ports  of  "the  kingdom, 
provided   i  sum  not  less  than  L.lftOOQwa* 
subscribed  into  the  capita!  of  each,  to  be  ma- 
naged al  its  own  risk,  and   for  its  own  profit 
The  same  annuity,  and  the  sams 


euooungKBMi 


i  of  all   kind! 


the  trade  of  those  inferior  chambers 
of  tbe  great  company.  The  subscription  of 
the  great  cumpatiy  was  soon  filled  up,  and  se- 
veral different  fishing  rh  millers  "ire  erected 
in  the  difTerent  out-ports  of  the  kingdom.  In 
spile  of  all  these  encouragement',  almost  all 
those  different  companies,  both  great  and 
small,  lust  either  Ihe  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  Ibeir  capitals;  scarce  a  lestige  now 
remains  uf  any  of  them,  and  the  white-herring 
fishery  is  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  car- 
ried on  by  private  adventurers, 

If  any  particular  manufacture  was  neces- 
sary, indeed,  for  the  defence  of  Ihe  society,  it 
might  not  always  he  prudent  to  depend  upon 
our  neighbours  for  the  supply;  and  if  such 
manufacture  could  not  otherwise  he  supported 
at  home,  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  thai  all 
the  other  branches  of  industry  should  betaied 
in  order  to  support  it.  The  bounties  upon 
the  exportation  of  British  made  sail-cluth,  and 
I tiii.i--li  made  gunpowder,  may,  | ■  t-rli .1  j .-^  hnili 
be  vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  seldom  be  reason- 
able to  tax  the  industry  of  the  great  body  of 
[he  people,  in  order  10  support  that  of  some 
particular  class  of  manufacturers ;  yet,  in  the 
ii-.nirmine.n*  of  grcut  prosperity,  when  the  pub- 
lic enjoys  a  greater 


BOUNTIES.  31 

so  altered  by  manufacture  of  any  kind  as 
come  under  a  new  denomination,  they  a: 
called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  arlis 
and  manufacturers,  who  excel  in  their  part 
cular  oecup.tions,  are  not  liable  to  the  san 
objections  as  bounties  By  encouraging  e< 
traordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuity,  they  sen 
to  keep  up  the  emu]  ition  of  the  workmen  fli 
luojly  employed  in  those  respective  occupi 
lions,  and  are  not  considerable  enough  1 
■urn  towards  any  one  of  them  a  greater  shu: 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  woul 


e  given 
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10  give  such  I 
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i,  but  I 


Their  i 
1  ilii-  natural  balance 
endcr  the  work  v. 


each  as  perfect  a 

The  expense  of  premiums,  besides,  ia 
ling,  that  of  bounties  very  great.  The 
bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  sometimes  cosl 
the  public,  in  one  year,  more  than  L.300,000. 
Bounties  arc  sometimes  called  premiums, 
19  drawbacks  arc  sometimes  called  bounties. 
But  we  must,  in  all  eases,  attend  10  the  na- 
ture of  the  tiling,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  tlie  word.     Note  31. 


Mil,  h. 


nay,  perhaps, 
as  natural  as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expense,  'tht 
In  public,  as  well  as  in  private  expenses,  great ' 
wealth,  may,  perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted 
as  an  apology  for  great  folly.  But  there  must 
surely  be  something  more  than  ordinary  ab- 
surdiry  in  continuing  such  profusion  in  times 
of  general  difficulty  and  distress. 

What  is  called  a  bounty,  is  sometimes  no 
more  than  a  drawback,  and,  consequently,  i-, 
.ml  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  what  is 
properly  I  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  ..-.nplo, 
upon  refined  sugar  exported,  may  uc  consi- 
dered as  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the 
brown  aiid  Muscovado  sugars,  from  nhi.h  it 
is  made  ;  the  bounty  upon  wrought  silk  ex- 
ported, a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and 
thrown  silk  imported  ;  ihe  bounty  upon  gun. 
powder  exported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
upon  brimstone  and  saltpetre  Imported.  In 
the  language  of  the  customs,  those  allow. 


;tnblishos  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
im,  and  upon  that  system  of  regulations 
liich  is  connected  with  it,  are  altogether  un- 
merited. A  particular  examination  of  the  na 
tnre  of  the  corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal 
British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate  Ihe  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
great  importance  of  this  subject  must  justify 
"  !  length  of  the  digression. 

Tlie  trade  of  tbe  com  merchant  is  composed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  thoogb  Ibej 
may  sometimes  lie  all  carried  on  by  the  same 
person,  are,  in  their  own  nature,  four  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  trades.  Thane  are,  first,  Ihe 
trade  of  the  inland  dealer  ;  secondly,  that  ol 
the  merchant-importer  for  home  consuiaplion ; 
thirdly,  that  of  tlie  merchant-exporter  0 


l'  called  drawt 


1  given '  he  < 


oduce  for  foreign  consumption;  and,  fourth 
ly,  that  of  the  merchant-carrier,  or  of  the  im- 
porter of  corn,  in  order  to  cX[Jort  it  again. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and 
that  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  people,  how  op 
pii-itc  sueveT  ihcv  may  al  first  appear,  are, 
even  in  years  of  the  greatest  scarcity,  exanly 
tlie  tame.  It  it  his  interest  to  raise  the  price 
of  bis  com  as  high  as  the  real  scarcity  of  the 
season  requires,  and  it  can  never  be  bis  iota. 
]i  higher.      By  raising  the  price. 


MLnagM  II 


"'I'""" 


upon  goods  exported  in  the  same  form  in  whit  In  every  body  more  or  lest,  but  particularly  the 
they  art  imported      When  that  form  has  b»n!  Infant  r  ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  gouc" 
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supply  ofthe  mim  ll  lilelv  la  gfl  beyond  the 
wwmptian  tf that  teMOn,  and  to  last  for  some 

runs  [In-  liiiz  inl,  iiai  only  of  losing  a  consi- 
derable linn  of  hi*  com  hy  natural  causes,  but 
of  being  obliged  to  sell  what  remains  of  it 
for  much  less  than  what  he  might  hate  had 
I'm  it  ■.im'-.iI  r ti-,  before.  If,  by  not  min- 
ing the  price  high  enough,  he  discourages 
Ihe  consumpttoo  so  little,  that  the  supply  of 
■lie  season  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  the  con. 
sumption  of  the  season,  he  not  only  loses 


Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of'  merchants  to  possess  themselves  at 
the  "hole  crop  uf  an  extensive  country,  ft 
might  perhaps  be  their  interest  to  deal  with 
it,  as  the  Dutch  arc  said  to  do  with  the  spi. 
ceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy  or  thro* 
■way  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  pries  of  the  rest.  Kut  it  ii  II  lilt 
possible,  even  by  the  violence  of  law,  10  eB»- 
Wish  such  an  extensive  monopoly  with  legeni 
10  corn  ;  and  wherever  the  law  leaves  the  trade 
free,  it  is  of  all  commodities  the  least  liable  to 
he  engrossed  or  monopolized   by  the  Baud 

few  LhT^e  capitals,  which  huy  u 


which  he  might  otherwise  part  of  it.    Not  only  its  value  far  exceeds  what 


fir  MoN  the  entl  of  the 


ie  ciposes  the  people 


■suf-  1 


pitch  of  a  lew  private  1 


nstead  of ,  of  purchasing;  hut,  supposing   t 


capable 


■he  hardships  of  a  dearth,  the  drcadfu 

of  a  famine.      It  isthe  interest  of  the  people 

that  their   daily,   weekly,  and  monthly  eon. 

sumption  should   be  proportioned  as  exactly 

as  possible  to  die  supply  of  the  season.      The 

interest  of  the  inland  com  dealer  is  the  same. 

By  supplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge, 

in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  10  sell  all  his 

rim  fur  the  highest  [nice,  and  wilh  the  greet-   grountl,  too,  it  is  net 

est  profit;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  slate  of,  greater  number  of  oi 

die  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  morlity  ;  and  those  0 

sides,  enables  him  to  judge,  with  more  01  ' 

accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplic 

this  manner.      Without  intending  the  int 

uf  the  people,   he  is  necessarily  led,  by 

card  to  his  own  interest,  to  treat  them, 

in  years  of  scarcity,  pretty  much  in  the 


puhle  of  purchasing  tl 

ii  is  produced  renders  tills  purchase  altoge- 
ther impracticable.  As,  in  every  civiliwd 
country,  it  is  the  commodity  of  which  the  an- 
nual coiisumpdon  is  the  greatest  j  so  a  grealri 
quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed  in 
producing  com  than  in  producing  anv  other 
commodity.  When  it  first  comes  from  the 
"ily  divided  among  j 


sometimes  obliged  tc 


it  his 


Wile 


all  tin;  i 


s  without  any  real    necessity. 


thereby  suffer  are  inconsiderable 
son  of  the  danger,  misery,  and  ruin,  to  w 
ihey  might  sometimes  be  exposed  by  a 
provident  conduct.  Though,  from  clce 
avarice,  in  the  same  manner,  the  inland 
uieiclriru    -.1 Id  sometimes  raise  the  prii 

!.■■  ■    ■  1  ,1  ."  !,.:!    I    !.  In  '■  "■  111,  .iii'-    ..i' 

die  season  requires,  yet  all  the  incnnvciiienci'.'s 
which  the  people  can  suffer  from  this  conduit, 
which  effectually  secures  them  from  a  fatnm 
in  die  entl  of  the  season,  are  inconsiderubb 
in  comparison  of  what  they  might  have  bee 
ei posed  tn  hy  a  more  li hern  1  nay  of  dealing 
in  the  beginning  of  it  The  corn  men 
himself  is'likely  to  suffer  the  most  by  tin 
cess  of  avarice;  not  only  from  the  inilignii- 
linn  which  it  generally 
but,  though  he  should  escape  the  effects  of 
this  iinlignaiiuu,  from  the  quantity  of  corn 
which  it  necessarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in 

season  happens  to  prove  favourable,  be  must 
always  sell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he 
might  1  therwise  have  had. 


me  place,  like  a  number  of  inile- 

.minMcluriTs,  but  are  ,■„ 
rough  all  the  different  comers  al 
the  country.  These  first  owners  either  to- 
mediately  supply  the  consumers  in  their  own 
ui-ierlil.durliood,  or  they  supply  other  inland 
dealers,  who  supply  those  consumers.  The 
inland  dealers  in  com,  therefore,  including 
bodi  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  neccsaaril) 
mure  numerous  than  the  dealers  in   any  other 

dcis  ii  altogether  impossible  for  (hem  to  enter 
into  any  general  combination.  If,  in  lyn 
,itn  --Mivitv,  therefore,  any  of  them  should  find 
that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  com  upon  liana 
than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope  10 
dispose  of  before  the  end  of  the  season,  hi 
would  inter  lliink  uf  keeping  up  lh  . 
his  own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  In. 
rivals  and  competitors,  hut  would  itnmedi- 
nlcly  lower  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  I 
before  the  new  crop  began  to  come  in.  Tltc 
snme  motives,  the  same  interests,  winch  would 
thin  regulate  the  conduct  of  any  one  dealer, 
would  regulate  Uiat  of  every  oilier,  and  ub 
lige  ihem  all  in  general  to  sell  their  corn  al 
the  price  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  was  must  suitable  to  the  scarcity  Ot 


Who 


.,  with  ■ 


tory  of  die  dearths  and  famines  whi 
afflicted  any  part  of  Europe  during  ei 
course  of  the  present  or  that  of  the  two  pre 
ceding  centuries,  of  scleral  of  which  we  have 
pielty  esact  accounts,  will  find,  I  believe,  thai 
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casions,  therefore,   he 
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danger  of 
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so 
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scarcity,  ho 

prices  are  high,   thai 
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is  generally 
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and   eco 

lomv,  nil]   n 

ain, 
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«gh 

according  1 

■;..i-L  .I   to  be  the  mu- 

number  of  people  thi 

one  uf  moderate  plenty.  The  seasons  most 
unfavourable  to  the  crop  are  those  of  exces- 
sive drought  or  excessive  rain.  But  as  corn 
grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lunik  upon 
grounds  dint  are  disposed  to  be  too  wet,  and 
upon  those  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  dry, 
either  ihe  drought  or  the  rain,  which  is  hurt- 
ful to  one  port  of  the  country,  is  favourable 
to  another;  and  though,  both  in  the  wet  and 
in  the  dry  season,  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  less 
than  in  one  more  properly  tempered  ;  yet,  in 
both,  what  is  lost  in  one  part  of  the  country 
is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  what  is 
(rained  in  the  other.  In  rice  countries,  wlmt 
ihe  crop  not  only  requires  a  very  moist  soil, 
but  where,  in  a  certain  period  of  its  growings 
it  must  be  laid  under  water,  the  effects  of  a 
drought  are  much  more  dismal.  Even  in  such 
',   the  drought  is,   perhaps, 


sion  n  famine,  if  the  government  would  allow 
a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few 
years  ago,  might  probably  have  occasioned  a 
very  great  dearth.  Some  improper  regulations, 
some  injudicious  restraints,  imp  mad  by  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  the 
rice  Hade,  contributed,  perhaps  lo  turn  that 
dearth  into  a  famine. 

When  Ihe  government,  in  order  tn  remedy 
die  inconveniencics  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  lo  sell  their  com  at  what  it  supposes  a 
reasonable  price,  it  eilher  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  sometimes 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season;  nr,  if  they  bring  ii  thither,  it  enables 
the  people,  and  thereby  em 


niiible,  that  is,  the  ordinary  oi 
erage  price,  which,  before  the  late  year?  o 
ireity,  was  commonly  about  28s.  for  th 
:arter  of  wheat,  and  for  that  of  other  grai 
proportion.  In  years  of  scarcity,  therefore 
e  corn  merchant  buys  a  great  part  of  his  coi 
r  the  ordinary  price,  and  sells  it  for  a  Blur 
uglier.      That  this  extraordinary  profit,  how 


tains  upon  other  occasions,  both  from  the  pe- 
rishable nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and 
from  the  frequent  and  unforeseen  fli 


of  it 


gh,   fro: 


nice,  th.it  great  fort 
seldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends 
it  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  only  years  in  which 
it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  dia- 
meter mid  fortune  averse  to  cnler  inlo  it.  It 
is  abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  dealers; 
and  iv.illirs,  bakers,  meal-men,  and  mcal-fuc- 
lors.legethcr  with  a  number  of  wretched  liuck- 

■:.■■.      .i  .  !..■'■■       I'      .  ■        ..- ■  I  I -- -    I      .:. 


■gen  ii 


author 


ed  and  e 


a  famine  before  Die  end  of  Ihe  si 
unlimited,  unrestrained  freedom 
trade,  as  it  is  the  only  effectual   r. 


i.      The 


liative  of  th 


ttrye 


be  remedied  ;  Ibcy  can  only  be  palliated.  No 
■radc  deserves  more  the  full  protection  of  the 
law,  and  no  Hade  requires  it  so  much  ;  be- 
cause no  trade  is  so  much  exposed  lo  popolm 


the  5th  and  filh  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14, 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  buy  any 
corn  or  grain,  with  intent  to  sell  it  again, 
should  he  reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and 
should,  Tor  the  first  fault,  suffer  two  month- 
imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value  of  th< 
corn  ;  for  the  second,  suffer  six  months  impri. 
sunment,  and  forfeit  double  the  value  ;  and, 
for  the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  suffer  im- 
prisonment during  the  king's  pleasure,  and 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  The  ancient 
policy  of  most  other  pans  of  Europe  was  no 
better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,  that 
the  people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of 
tin-  farmer  than  of  tlio  corn  merchant,  who, 
they   were   afraid,    would   require,   over   and 
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vnunsl,  therefore,  lu  annihilate  Iris  trade  ulto- 

much  ns  possible,  any  middle  man  of  any 
kind  from  coming  in  bltwMB  the  grower  and 
the  consumer  i  and  this  was  the  meaning  of 
the  many  restraints  which  lln-y  imposed  up, in 
the  trade  of  those  whom  ilicy  called  tiiL.lt.-r-., 
or  carriers  of  coin  ;  a  trade  w  lijih  nobody  was 
allowed  to  eiercise  without  a  licence,  aseertsin- 
Ing  hi>  i] ii alifi cations  a>  a  man  of  probity  and 
fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  justices  ot' 
the  pence  was,  hy  the  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
necessary  in  order  to  grant  this  Licence.  Bui 
even  this  restraint  was  afterwards  thought  in- 
sufficient, and,  hy  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the 
privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to  tin 


nui 


Theai 


it  policy  of  Europe  endeavo 


^n:n  irade  of  the  country,  hy  ntfljitns  ipiiie 
different  from  those  H'tiicli  it  established  nith 
regard  to  ma  nu  fact  tires,  the  great  trade  of  the 
town*.  By  leaving  a  farmer  no  odier  custom- 
ers but  either  the  consumers  or  their  imme- 
diate factors,  the  kidders  and  carriers  of  corn, 
It  endeavoured  to  force  hiin  to  mrdw  the 
trade,  not  only  of  a  fanner,  but  of  a  corn  mer- 
chant, or  corn  retailer.  On  die  contrary,  it, 
in  many  cases,  prohibited  the  manufacturer 
from  exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  or 
fry  in  filing  his  own  goods  by  retail,  it 
meant,  by  the  one  law,  to  promote  the  (fede- 
ral interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  under- 
stood how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  di:  oilier, 
it  meant  to  promote  that  of  a  particular  order 
of  men,  the  shopkeepers,  who  trould  be  W 
much  undersold  by  die  manufacturer,  it  was 
sLtji|Kiji:el,  that  tlieir  Irade  would  he  ruined, 
if  he  was  allowed  to  retail  at  all. 

The  uianulhetiiiet,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  shop,  and  to  sell  his 
own  goods  by  ret. ill,  could  lint  have  undersold 
the  common  shopkeeper.  Whatever  part  of 
Li,  capital  lie  might  have  plated  in  his  simp, 
ne  must  have  withdrawn  ii  from  his  manufac- 
ture. In  order  to  carry  on  his  busit 
level  with  that  of  odier  people,  as 
have  had  the  profit  of  a  manufaciur 
one  part,  so  he  must  have  had  that  o 
keeper  upon  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  fbr 
Maniple,  that  in  the  particular  town  where  hi 
lived,  ten  per  cent,  was  the  ordinary  profi 
both  of  manufacturing  and  slloplteeping  stock 
lie  must  in  this  case  have  charged  upon  ever; 
piece  of  his  own  goods,  which  he  sold  in  hi' 
shop,  a  profi'  of  twenty  per  cent.  When  hi 
carried  them  rrom  his  workhouse  to  his  shop 
he  must  have  valued  them  at  the  price  fo: 
which  he  could  have  sold  them  to  a  dealer  oi 
shopkeeper,  who  would  have  boughl  tln'in  by 
wholesale.  If  he  valued  them  lower,  he  lost 
rt  of  the  profit 


pital 


ngiim. 


sold  ii 


-blip,  unless  tie  got  the  ■ 

ihopkeeper  would  hnve   sold    them,   be  tost  i 

part  of  the  profit  of  his  shopkeoping  capital. 

Tli'iugb  he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  m.k- 

a  double  profit  upon  the  same  piece  of  g«od>. 

yet.  as  these  goods   tnude   successively  a  part 

of  two  distinct  capitals,  he  made  In 

profit  upon  the  whole  capital  employed  about 

them;  and  if  he  made  less  than  bit 

was  a  loser,  and  did  not  employ  his 

pital  with  the  same  advantage   as  tlie  greatci 

part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  u 
do,  the  farmer  was  in  some  measure  enjoined 
to  do;  to  divide  his  capital  between  two  dif- 
ferenl  employments;  to  keep  one  port  of  ii 
in  his  granaries  and  slack-yard,  for  supplying 
the  occasional  demands  of  the  market,  and  to 
employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation  of  hu 
land.  But  as  he  could  not  afford  to  employ 
the  latter  for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of 
farming  Mock,  so  he  could  as  little  afford  w 
employ  the  former  for  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  mercantile  stock.  Whether  the  stock 
whi-.h  really  carried  on  the  In  mil  mi  of  acorn 
merchant  belonged  to  the  person  who  wos 
called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was  call- 
nerthant,  an  equal  profit  was  irt 
requisite,  in  order  to  Indemnify  it* 
owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner,  in 
order  to  put  his  business  on  a  level  ■ 
ii'.ulc'.,  mid  in  order  In  binder  him  from  hav- 
ing on  interest  to  change  It  as  soon  us  poasi. 
ble  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  I , 
who  was  thus  forced  to  eiercise  the   trade  nl 

ram  cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merclniiil 
would  have  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  cose  of 
l  free  com  petition, 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock 
in  one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  ad. 
vantage  of  the  same  kind  with  the  workman 
who  can  employ  bis  whole  labour  in  one  single 
operation.  As  the  latter  acquire*  a  dexterity 
which  enables  him,  with  the  same  two  hand* 
to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work, 
so  the  former  acquires  so  easy  anil  ready  a 
method  of  transacting  Ids  business,  of  Inlying 
and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the  same 
e.ipitid  lie  can  transact  a  much  greater  qiuin- 
niy  nf  business.  As  the  one  can  commonly 
afford  his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the 
other  can  commonly  afford  his  goods  some- 
what cheaper,  than  if  his  stock  and  ■  ■ 
were  both  employed  about  a  greater  variety  ol 
objects.  The  greater  part  of  mnnu'. 
could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own  goods  so 
cheap  as  a  vigilant  sod  active  shopkeeper, 
vtlioae  sole  business  it  was  to  buy  i!. 
wholesale  and  to  retail  them  again.  I ;  , 
greater  part  uf  fanners  could  still  less  afford 
to  retail  their  own  com,  to  supply  the  hilu 
bitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  mill 
ince  from  the  greater  pari  of  them,    i 


■:htii 


BOU 
was  to  purchase  corn  lij 


■Miii-.: 


mploy. 


stherwise  have  done, 
merchant,  e 


n  faster  than  ii  migli 
The  law  which  obliged 

avoured  to  hinder  it  from  go- 
ing on  so  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident  vio- 
lations of  natural  liberty,  and  therefore  un- 
just- and  they  were  both,  too,  as  impolitic  m 
they  were  unjust.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
society,  that  things  of  this  kind  should  never 
either  lie  forced  or  obstructed.  The  man  who 
emplovs  either  his  labour  or  his  stock  in  i 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  situation  ren. 
ders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbom 
bv  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt  himself 
and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack-of-ali-trade> 
will  never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But  tin 
law  ought  always  to  trust  people  with  the  can 

(ions  tJiev  must  generally  be  able  to  judge  het 
Mr  of  it  than  the  legislature  can  do.  The  law 
however,  which  obliged  the  farmer  til  eiercisi 
the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant  was  by  far  the 
most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  division  in  th 
employment  of  stock  which  is  so  advantageou 
to  every  society,  but  it  obstructed  likewise  th 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  11 
obliging  the  farmer  lo  carry  on  two  trades  in 
stead  of  one,  It  forced  him  to  divide  his  eapi 
tal  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  In 
employed  in  cultivation.  But  if  he  had  been 
■t  liberty  to  sell  his  whole  crop  to  a  com  mer- 
chant as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his 
whole  capital  might  lure  returned  Immttt- 
ately  to  the  land,  and  have  been  employed  in 
Inlying  more  cattle,  and  hiring  more  Ml  Nulla, 
in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate  it  lietter. 
But  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  corn  by  re- 
tail, he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  or 
his  capital  in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard 
through  the  year,  and  could  not  therefore  cul- 
'  le  tame  capital  he  might 
■  none.  This  law,  therefore, 
true  ted  the  improvement  of  the 
■tead  of  tending  to  rondel 
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bif.ijv  ha  hu  made  them,  enables  luni  lo  keep 
lis  whole  capital,  and  sometimes  even  more 
han  his  whole  capital,  constantly  employed  in 
nan  ufac  luring,  and  consequently  to  maoufne- 
ure  a  muih  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
f  he  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  himself 
o  the  immediate  consumers,  or  even  to  the 
etailers.  At  the  capital  of  the  wholesale 
nercliant,  too,  is  general!;  sufficient  to  replace 
hat  of  many  manufacturers,  this 


■ Hun 


tended  H 
-,  than  : 


ender 


■ml  therefore  dea! 

Alter  the  buiinesi  of  the  farmer,  thai  of  tin 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  Mdl 
properly  protected  and  encouraged,  w 
contribute  the  most  to  the  raising  of  com 
would  support  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  ii 
same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the  who! 
dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  affording  a  r 
market  to  the  manufacturer,  by  taking  hisg 
offhiihanU  as  fast  as  he  can  make  them, 
h)  sometimes  c«en  advanciog  their  price  in 


s  the  owner  of 

large  capital  to  support  the  owners  of  a  greal 

number  of  small   one;,   and  10  assist  them  in 

those  losses  and   misfortunes   which  might  o- 

therwlse  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

lercoursa  of  the  same  kind  univer- 
sally established  between  the  farmers  and  the 
corn  merchants,  would  he  attended  with  elicits 
equally  beneficial  to  the  farmers-  They  would 
be  enabled  In  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and 
even  more  than  their  .1  hele  eA[.itals  constantly 
I  uipliivcil  in  cultivation.  In  case  of  any  ol 
thOM  u'chlents  to  which  no  trade  is  more  li- 
able than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  or- 
dinary customer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant, 
a  person  who  had  both  an  interest  to  support 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  it ;  and  they  would 
not,  as  at  present,  bo  entirely  dependent  upor 
the  forbearance  of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy 
oJ'  hi*  s;u-.vard.      Were  it  possible,  as  perhaps 

Lily".'' 


all  a 


1  the  whole   farming  stock  of  the 


kingdom  to  its  proper  business,  the  t'ultiva 
of  land,  withdrawing  It  from  every  other  em. 
ployment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may  bo  at 
present  diverted  ;  and  were  it  possible,  in  or- 
der to  support  and  assist,  upon  occasion,  the 
operations  of  this  great  stock,  to  provide  all 
at  once  another  stock  almost  equally  great;  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great, 
mid  be  the 


e  of  o 


improvement    which  this  Chan 

stances  would  alone  produce  upon  the  whole 

face  of  tile  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI.  therefore,  by 
prohibiting  as  much  as  possible  any  middle 
man  from  coming  in  Ijetween  the  grower  and 
the  consumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  ■ 
trade,  of  which  the  free  eiercise  is  not  only 
the  best  palliative  of  the  ineonvemencies  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of  that  cala- 
mity; after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade 
contributing  so  much  to  the  growing  of  corn 
as  that  of  the  corn  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  wns  afterwarua  sof- 
tened by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which 
successively  permitted  the  engrossing  of  com 
when  the  price  of  wheat  should  not  eicecd 
20s.  and  -lis.  32s.  and  10s.  the  quarter.  Ai 
last,  by  the  I  5th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  thu  en- 
grossing or  buying  of  corn,  in  order  to  sell  it 
again,  aa  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  ***i.  the  quarter,  and  that  ol  wIm 
declared  Us  I'd  u.  ..II 
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to  do  this  as 
other  person  i 


persons  nol  being  fc.csuillers,  tlml  i 
lug  again  in  tlte  same  market  within  three 
months.  All  ill.-  freedom  "Inch  the  trade  of 
llu-  inland  corn  dealer  Ins  ever  yet  enjoyed 
was  bestowed  upon  it  by  tin's  statute.  The 
statute  of  tbe  twelfth  of  uie  present  lung, 
which  repeals  almost  all  die  other  Meicsl 
laws  against  engrossers  and  fbnstallen,  dees 
not  repeal  die  restrictions  of  this  particular 
statute,  whieh  tberefote  still  continue  in  (one. 

measure  two  very  absurd  popular  prcjudi 
tint.  It  supposes,  that  alien  the  pri 
wheat  has  risen  so  high  as  <ISs.  the  qui 
and  that  of  oilier  grain  in  proportion,  co 
likely  to  be  so  engrossed  us  mliurl  Ihe  people. 
lint,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  ii  (MM 
evident  enough,  that  com  can  at  no  price  be 
mi  engrossed  hy  the  inland  dealers  as  to  hurt 
the  people;    and    48s.    the  quarter,    besides, 
though  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
price,  yet,  in  years  of  scarcity,   it 
which  frequently  takes  place  iinmeiii.ni-y  •£ 
;r  harvest,  when  scam  any  pari  of  die  nei 


«  soldo! 


>r  ignorance  to  suppose  that  any  par 
it  can  he  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt  the  pcoph 
Secondly,  It  supposes  dial  dierc  is  a  cert 
price  at  which  corn  is  likely  to  he  forestalled, 
that  is,   bought  up  in  ordi 


»k,i,  ■ 


the  people.      But  if  a  merchant 
corn,  either  going  to  a  partirulai 
in   a   particular    market,  in    ord 


again    s 


r  to  sell  it 
market,  it 
the  market 
cannot  he  so  liberally  supplied  through  the 
whole  season  as  upon  that  paru'et ' 
sion,  and  that  the  price,  therefore,  i 
rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  tliis,  and  if  the 
price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses  the  » 
profit  of  die  slock  which  he  employs  in 
manner,  but  a  part  of  die  stock  itself,  by  the 
expense  aiirl  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the 
storing  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  him. 
self,  therefore,  much  inure  essentially  than  hi 
can  hurt  even  the  particular  people  ' 
may  hinder  from  supplying  thcmstl' 
that  particular  market  day,  because  1 
afterwards  supply  themselves  just  as  cheap  up- 
on any  other  market  day.  If  he  judges  right, 
instead  of  hurting  the  great  body  of  die  peo- 
ple, he  renders  them  a  most  im 
vice.  By  making  them  feel  tin 
encies  of  a  dearth  somewhat  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feeling 
them  afterwads  so  severely  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  if  the  cheapness  of  price  encour- 
aged them  to  consume  faster  than  suited  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season.    When 


fitly  as  lie  can;    and  u  m 

tuowledge,  or  the  h  abi- 
lities, to  do  it  so  exactly  as  lie,  this  m 
iperation  of  commerce    ought 
n listed  entiiel)  to  him ;   or,   in   ■  ■■■..■ 
the  corn  trade,  so  fit  at  lens! 
.npply  ni  i he  home  market,    ought  to  be  lift 
perfectly  free. 

fear  of  engrossing  and  hue. 
compared  to  the   popular  t. 
ions,  of  witchcraft.      The  ■ 
fortunate  wretches  accused  of  this  latter  cri 
ire  not  more  innocent  of  the-    niisforiu 
iputed  to  them,  than  those  who  hate  been 
cusedoflbeforniur.   The  lawwhich  pulam 
all  prosecutions  against  witchcraft,  which 
out  of  any  man's  power   to  gratify  his  ..: 
alire  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that  ii 
^inary  crime,  seems  effectually  to   have 
an  end  to  those  fears  and   suspicions,  by  I 
ing  away  the  great   cause  which    encoun 
1       :iported  them.      The   law  which  woul 
entire   freedom  to  the  inland  trade  c 
imld  probably  prove  as  ofleetual  lopt 
to  die  popular  fears  of  engrossing  an 
forestalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  IL  c.  7,  however,  vrit 
its  imperfections,  has,  perhaps,  contribute 
ore,  both  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  tbe  bom 
arket,  and  to  the  increase  of  tillage,   tha 
i  buys  up   any  other  law  in  the  statute  book.      Ii  is  fmt 
this  law  that  the  inland  corn    trade   has  it, 
rived  all   the  liberty  and  protection  which  i 
enjoyed  :  and  both  the  supply  t 
arket  and  die  interest   of  tillag 
■■ore  effectually    promoted   by  th 
inland,  than  either  by  die  importation  or  e« 
poitation  trade. 

The  proportinn  of  the  average  .juantity  I 
all  sorts  or  grain  imported  into  Great  Bri'tau 
to  that  of  all  sorts  nf  grain  consumed,  it  In 
been  computed  by  die  audiur  of  the  Tract 
upon  the  Corn  Trade,  docs  not  exceed  that  • 
line  to  five  hundred  and  seventy.  For  sup 
plying  the  home  market,  therefore,  tbe  im 
portan.ee  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  tn  tm 
of  the  importation  trade  as  five  hundred  ami 


The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  gri 
elported  from  Great  Britain  does  no!,  accoi 
ing  to  the  same  author,  exceed  the  one-an 
thirtieth  part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  t 
encouragement  of  tillage,  therefore,  bj  pi 
viding  a  market  fur  the  home  produce,  t 
importance  of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  tl 
of  the  exportation  trade  as  thirty  to  one. 
have  no  great  faith  in  political  arillui 


in;;  lhal 


le  done  for  the 


equally  as  possible,  through  all  the  ditliiriiT 
months  anil  weeks  and  days  of  the  year.  The 
interest  of  the  corn  merchant  make:,  him  study 


only  in  order  to  show  of  how  much  lentous 
nuence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicial 
and  experienced  persons  the  foreign  I 


BOUNTIES. 
■  bounty  may,  per.         By  il 


s  before, 
to  produ 
very  few 


in,  be  ascribed  in 

n  of  this  statute  of  Charles 

[i  enacted  aboul  fivo-and-!wi 

and  which  had,  therefore, 
is  effect 


if;  , 


J  of  Orates  11.  c.  IS,  Hie  iin- 

cheat,  whenever  the  price  in  tin 
t  dill  not  exceed  535,  4d.  thr 
subjected  to  a  duly  of  16s.  ilu 
duly  of  " 


words  will  sufficiently  explain 
e  to  say  concerning  the  other    iak< 
three  branches  of  the  corn  trade.  .  city 

II.    The  trade  of  me  merchant-importer  or  |  taki 
foreign  torn  for  homr  ioii~mn|iiii)ii,  evidently  i  above  this 
contributes   ti 


price  did  nol  exceed  L.4.  The  fom 
two  pricca  has,  for  more  than  0  century  p 
taken  place  only  in  limes  of  very  great  si 
city  ;  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
■lace  at  all.  Yet,  till  wheat  has  ri 
E,    it  was,  by  tills  st 


the   immediate  supply  of  the  ]  subjected  to  a  very  high  duty;    and,  till  il 

liuiiie  market,  and  must  so  far  be  immediately  had  risen  above  Ilie  former,  to  a  duty  which 

h— ealclal  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.     Il  amounted  to  a  prohibition.      The  importation 

ii- ml-,  indeed,  to  lower  MMDnriul   tlii'  llllia  at  other  sorts  of  grain  was  restrained  at  rates 

money  price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminish   its  and  b;  duties,   in   proportion  to  the  value  of 

real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  die  grain,  almost  equally  high,  •      .Subsequent 
is  capable  of  maintaining.     If  importation 
at  all  times  free,  nur  farmers  and  country 

tlemen  would  probably,  one  year  with  another,  strict    execution    of   those  laws   might 

present,  when  importation  is  at  most  times  in 
effect  prohibited  ;  but  the  money  which  ibey 
got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more 
goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would  employ 
more  labour,  Their  real  wealth,  their  real  re- 
lent, though  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  smaller 
i)uantity  of  silver,  and  they  would  neither  be 
disabled  nor  discouraged  from  cultivating  corn 

as  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  silver,  in  con- 
sequence of  lowering  the  money  price  of  .iini. 
lowers  somewhat  the  money  price  of  all  olher    or  some  other 
cnmiundities,  it  irivM  Ilie  industry  of  tin-  coun-     came  necessary  ill  conseque 


ight  upon  the  people,  would  probabl] 
been  very  great ;  but,  upon  such  occa- 
sions, its  execution  was  generally  suspended 
by  temporary  statutes,  which  permitted,  for  a 
limited  time,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
The  iu.vs.itv  of  these  temporary  statutes  suf- 
Iswoth  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  tiiia 

These  restraint,  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  die  establishment  of  the  bounty,  wen 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  by  the  same  prin. 
ciplcs,  "hull  afterwards  enacted    that    regula- 


rs place  some  advantage  in  all 
foreign  markets  and  thereby  tends  to  encou- 
rage and  increase  that  industry.  Bui  the  ex- 
tent of  the  home  market  for  corn  muat  be  in 
proportion  to  the  general  industry  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  grows,  or  to  the  number  of  those 
who  produce  something  else,  and,  therefore, 


same  thing,   the   price 

of  something  else,  to 

give  in  exchange  for  co 

m.   But  in  every  coun- 

try. the  home  market. 

ts  it  is  the  nearest  and 

t  likewise  the  greatest 

and  most  important  p 

srket  for   com.      That 

rise  in  ihe  real  value  nf 

silver,  therefore,  which 

is   the  effect  of  loweri 

g  the  overage  money 

price  of  corn,  lends  to 

UKttWa  till-  '^\ -■:■„:-.'.  | 

most  important  marke 

for  corn,  and  thereby 

to   encourage,     instcat 

of    discouraging     its 

growth. 

If,  when  wheat  was  either  below  48s. 
Ihe  quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign 
corn  could  have  been  imported,  cither  duty 
free,  or  upon  paying  only  a  small  duly,  it 
■  ■■  n  liecu  exported  again,  with  the  be 
nexU  of  the  bounty,   to  Ihe  great  lost  of  the 


frrrnltero  Warna: 


lulei  to  sSt. 
MaU     ami ■ 

11,1.1..  Ht 

llVl.'l.  Hdlf 


ibjecl  was  10 
extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not, 
that  for  ihe  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

Ill-  Toe  trade  of  the  merchant-exportei  td 
corn  for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  due- 
not  contribute  directly  to  the  plentiful  supply 
of  the  home  market.  It  does  so,  however,  in. 
directly-  From  whatever  source  this  supply 
may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from  home 
growth,  or  from  foreign  importation,  unlcsf 
more  com  is  either  usually  grown,  or  usually 
imported  into  the  country,  than  what  ii  usually 


i  lud  irl«  ...  ii4,i. 

..   Od.  .iter  ...  aU 

•  .  IM.  till  «k  -  ISt  SJ.  then  ljj 
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^onsumetl  in  it.  Ilie  supply  of  the  home  mar- 
kel  ran  never  bo  very  plentiful.  Hut  unless 
the  surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  ex- 
ported, tin'  pcaWI  "ill  !»'  cartful  never  to 
grow  more,  and  the  importers  never  to  im- 
port more,  than  what  the  bare  con-.tmi]Uu>u 
of  the  home  market  requires.  That  market 
will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but  it  will 
generally  [,c  understocked  ;  tl I e  people,  whilst 
business  it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally 
afraid  lest  their  goods  should  bt  left  upon 
1  heir  hands.  The  prohibition  of  eip.u  uiii.'i 
limits  the  improvement  and  cultivation  .if  ilit 
country  lo  what  the  supply  of  its  tin  n  inhuhi- 
tants  require,  The  freedom  of  eiportation 
enables  it  to  extend  eultivntiuti  for  the  supply 
••{  foreign  nations. 

BythelSthofCharlesII.  c  4,  the  evp.nta- 
lion  of  corn  was  pantdtttd  whf  never  the  pries 
of  wheat  did  not  exceed  40s.  tlie  quarter,  and 
that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
ISth.  of  the  some  prince,  this  liberty  was  ex- 
temletl  lil!  the  price  of  wheat  eit'ee.kil  18*. 
tlte  quarter;  and  by  tlie  Otd,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  tu  be  paid 
to  the  kln^  u]kiii  Midi  exportation;  but  all 
grain  was  rated  so  low  in  the  hook  of  rates, 
that  this  poundage  amounted  only,  upon 
wheal  to  Is.  upon  oats  to  4d.  and  upon  all  .ilher 
grain  to  Gd.  the  quarter  By  the  1st  of  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy,  the  act  which  established  :hi- 
bounty,  this  small  duty  was  virtually  taken  off 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  cicecil 
48s.  the  quarter;  and  by  the  11th  and  12th 
of  William  III.  c.  20,  it  was  expressly  taken 
oif  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant- ex  porter  was,  in 


ty,  but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of 
the  inland  dealer.  By  the  last  of  these  sta. 
tutes,  corn  could  be  engrossed  at  any  price  fo: 
eiportation  ;  but  it  could  not  be  engrossed  fo; 
inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did  no 
exceed  4Ss.  the  quarter.  The  interest  of  tin 
inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  beet 
shown,  can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  tin 
great  body  of  the  people.  That  of  tlie  mer 
chant-exporter  may,  and  in  fact  sometimes  is 
If,  while  llis  own  country  labours  under  i 
dearth,  a  neighbouring  country  should  be  at 
flirted  with  a  famine,  It  might  be  his  in  teres 
to  carry  corn  to  the  Utter  country,  in  sue! 
quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  tht 
(.  1 1  ami  tics  of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  supply 
of  the  home  market  was  not  the  dii 
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of  considerable  s 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  whale   of  that  gram 
fhe  temporary  laws,  prohibiting,  foralimittd 
inn-,  id.-  importation  of  com,  and  takingofS 
or  >  limited  time,  the  duties  upon  its  impnn- 
ition,  expedients  to  which  Great  E  ' 
teen  obliged  so  frequently  to  have 
Uujcientty  demonstrate    the    impropriety  o( 
ler  general   system.       Had    lhal   system 
;ood,  she  would  not   so  frequently  have 
e.liire.l  to  the  iiwesiity  of  departing  from  h. 
Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  in- 
em  of  free  exportation  and    free  importation, 
the  different  states  into  which  h  great  mm" 
divided,  would  so   far  resemble  ti 
different  provinces   of  a   great    empire.      | 
long  the  different  provinces  of  a  great  ei 
e,  the  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appeal 
both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  tht 
lies!   palliative  of  a  dearth,    hut  the  most  eflei 
lua!  preventive  of  a  famine;    so  would  tl 
freedom  of  the  exportation  and 
trade  be  among  the  different  state 
a  great  continent  was    divided, 
ihe  continent,  the  easier  the  ci 
through  all  the  different  parts  of  it.  l>otb  t* 
land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one  parti 
cubvr  part  of  it   ever  be  elposed    to  either  o 
these  calamities,  tlie  scarcity  of  any  one  coun- 
try being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  by  tin 
plenty  of  some  other.    But  wry  few  countrio 
have  entirely  adopted  this  liberal  system.   Tin 
freedom  of  the  corn   trade  is   almost   ever), 
where  more  or  less  restrained,   and  in  man; 
countries  is  confined  by  such  absurd  regul*- 
U'Lipieritlv  ii^^raVLite  tin-  iLiiavoidlhir 
"      dearth  into  the   dreadfu!  a 
lint.      The  demand  of  si 
ty  frequently  become 


grea 


I,  that 


encouraging  agriculture,  i 


s  possihh 
a  tlie  home  market. 


ble,  a 


il  (tiiTi-liy 


dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  tlie  discou- 
ragement of  importation,  the  supply  of  thai 
market,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  wat 
confined  to  the  home  growth  ;  and  by  the  en- 
louragemeut  of  exportation,  when  the  price 
vis  so  high  as  48a.  tli 


happened  at   thi 
labouring  under  sonic  def 
dearth,  could  not  venture  to  supply  then 
out  exposing  itself  to  tlie   like  dreadfti 
mity.      Tlie  very  had   policy  of  one  c 
may  thus  render  it,  in  some  measure,  danger- 
ous and  itnprudenl  to  establish   what 
otherwise  be  the  best  policy  in  another, 
unlimited  freedom  of  exportation,    however, 
would  be  much  less  dangerous  in  great  stiles, 
in  which  the  growth  being  much  greater,  tht 
supply  could  seldom  be  much  affected  by 
quantity  of  com  dial  was  likely  to  be  eipor 
In  a  Swiss  canton,  or  in  someof  me  little  si. 
in  Italy,   it  may,   perhaps,   limn  il  ill  II  ■   be  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  tlie  exportation  t 
such  great  countries  as  Prance  or  England,  il 
scarce  ever  can-      To  hinder,  besides,  the  far. 

the  best  market,   is  evidently  to  sacrifice  lb* 
ordinary  laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  c  " 

legislative  authority  which  ought  to 

eisetl  only,  which  can  be  pardoned   only,  ir 

cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity,    Tim  nri: 


exportation  of  cum  la  prohibited.    II 
to  be  prohibited,  ought  sin-ays  to  be 
*  very  high  price. 

"""ic  laws  concerning  com  may  everywhere 
rmpsred  to  the  laws  concerning  religion. 
The  people  feel  themselv 


either  to  their  subsist 
a  life  t 


■iel.l    I 


r   pr.,,,, 


i    preserve  the  public 

of.      It  is  upon  this  account,  perhaps, 
,o  seldom  find  n  reasonable  system  es- 
tablished with  regard  to  either  of  those  two  ca- 

IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant-carrier,  or 
of  the  importer  of  foreign  com,  in  order  to 
export  it  again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  the  home  market.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade  to  sell  Ids  corn 
there;  but  he  *vi[|  ^eutrallv  he  will]?:.;  to  .!■' 
and  even  for  a  good  deal  less  money  than 
might  cipect  in  a  foreign  market;  because 
be  saves  in  this  manner  the  expense  of  load- 
ing and  unloading,  of  freight  and  in-.iir.iiui. 
•  inhabitants  of  the  country  which,  by 
uis  of  tin;  carrying  trade,  becomes  the  ma- 
gazine and  storehouse  for  the  supply  of  other 
ie>,  can  very  seldom  be  in  want  them- 
Thuo^h  the  carrying  trade  DU  thin 
contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price 
t  would  not 
thereby  lower  its  real  value;  it  would  only 
raise  somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  [WiJllflllll 
in  Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occasions, 
Oy  lilt  high  d  title,  upon  the  importation  of  fo. 
iT  of  the  greater  part  of  arfaicll  ihcrc 
rawback  ;  and  upon  extraordinary 
when  a  scarcity  made  it  necessary 
lo  suspend  .bote  duties  by  temporary  statutes, 
exportation  wu  always  prohibited.  By  this 
system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carrying  trade 
.... .  in  effect  prohibited. 

That  system    of  laws,  therefore,  which   is 

ly,  seems  to  descive  no  part  of  the  praise 
wbic.li  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  inl- 
and prosjierity  of  Great  Bntain, 
which  lias  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those 
laws,  uiay  very  easily  be  accounted    for   by 

in  Great  Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he 
sli  nil  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labour,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  make  any  country  Nourish, 
iuii.virh-.Mml.ng  these  and  twenty  other  ab- 
surd regulations  of  commerce;  and  this  secu- 
rity was  perfected   by  the  Revolution,  much 

'illo  natural  effort  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  better  his  own  condition,  when  suf- 
l,ivl  la  MM  iiwll'  «itr,  tmdam  and  secu- 
rity,  is  to  powerful  a  principle,  thai  it  is  alone. 
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of  carrying  on  the  society  to  «eal.)i  and  pros 
periiy.  but  of  surmounting  a  lu.ndted  itiij.er- 
linent  obstructions,  with  which  the  follv  ol 
human  laws  too  often  encumbers  its  opera- 
tions: though  the  effect  of  those  obstructions 
is  always,  more  or  less,  either  to  encroach 
upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its  security. 
In  Great  Britain  industry  is  perfectly  secure; 
and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  Bee, 
it  is  as  live  or  free!  ihan  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  t 
rity  and  improvement  of 
been  [:u-,[erbir  In  that  svstt 
connected  widi  the  boimt; 
on  that  account,  impute  ii 


o  those  laws.      It 
is  most  assuredly 


debt;  but  the  naii 

Though  the  sy 
nee  ted  with  the  b 
tendency  with  the 

tugal,  to  lower  somewhat  the  value  ol  the 
precious  metals  in  the  country  where  it  lakes 
place  ;  yet  Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of 
tile    richest    countries    in   Europe,    while  Spain 

and  Portugal  are   perhaps  gst  the  most 

beggarly.  This  difference  of  situation,  bow 
hit,  iii. iv  easily  he  accounted  for  from  two 
different  causes.  First,  the  tax  in  Spain,  the 
prohibition  in  1'ortugal  of  e  spurting  gold  and 
silver,   and   rite  viyil.nil    police  which  watches 


i-r,  in  C. 


very  poor  countries,  which  between  them  im- 
]iort  annually  upwards  of  sis  millions  ster- 
ling, operate  not  only  more  directly,  but 
much  more  forcibly,  in  reducing  the  value  oi 
those  metals  there,  (ban  Ihe  com  laws  can  di. 
in  Great  Britain.  And,  secondly,  this  bad 
policy  is  not  in  thuse  countries  counterba- 
lanced by  the  general  liberty  and  security  ul 
the  people.  Industry  is  there  neither  free  not 
secure;    and    tire  civil  and  eecleslasiical  go. 

such  as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpe- 
tuate their  present  state  of  poverty,  even 
though  their  regulations  of  commerce  mri 
as  wise  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  absurd 
and  foolish. 

The  ISth  of  the  present  king,  c.  43,  seems 
to  have  established  a  new  system  with  regard 
to  the  com  lairs,  in  many  respects  better  ibmi 
the  ancient  one,  but  in  one  or  two  respects 
perhaps  not  quite  so  good. 

By  this  statute,  the  high  duties  upon  im- 
portation for  home  consumption  are  taken  off, 
so  soon  as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rift* 
to  48s.  the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  rye, 
pease,  or  beans,  to  3i(s,  ;  that  of  barley  to 
Ma,  ;  and  that  of  oats  to  I  fis.  ;  and  instead  ul 
them,  a  small  duty  I-  imposed  cf  only  fid. 
upon  the  quarter  uf  wheat,  and  upon  that  or 
other  grain  in  proportion.  ".Villi  regard  tr. 
all  those   different  suits  of  groin,    but  ii.nli.n- 
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larly  with  regard  to  wheat,  the  home  market 
is  thus  opened  to  foreign  supplies,  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  before. 

By  the  same  statute,  the  old  bounty  of  5s. 
upon  the  exportation  of  wheat,  ceases  so  soon 
as  the  price  rises  to  44s.  the  quarter,  instead 
of  48s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before; 
that  of  2s.  (id.  upon  the  exportation  of  bar- 
ley, ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  22s. 
instead  of  24s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  be- 
fore ;  that  of  2s.  Gd.  upon  the  exportation  of 
oatmeal,  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to 
14s.  instead  of  15s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased 
before.  The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced 
from  Ss.  6d.  to  3s.  and  it  ceases  so  soon  as 
the  price  rises  to  28s.  instead  of  32s.  the  price 
at  which  it  ceased  before.  If  bounties  are  as 
improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
them  to  be,  the  sooner  they  cease,  and  the 
lower  they  are,  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest 
prices,  the  importation  of  corn  in  order  to  be 
exported  again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the 
mean  time  lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the 
joint  locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer.  This 
liberty,  indeed,  extends  to  no  more  than 
twenty-five  of  the  different  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  They  are,  however,  the  principal 
ones ;  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be  ware- 
houses proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  '^eems  evidently  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  ancient  system. 

But  by  the  same  law,  a  bounty  of  2s.'  the 
quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats, 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen 
shillings.  No  bounty  had  ever  been  given 
before  for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no 
more  than  for  that  of  pease  or  beans. 

By  the  same  law,  too,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  is  prohibited  so  soon  as  the  price  rises 
to  forty-four  shillings  the  quarter;  that  of 
rye  so  soon  as  it  rises  to  twenty-eight  sliil- 
lings ;  that  of  barley  so  soon  as  it  rises  to 
twenty-two  shillings ;  and  that  of  oats  so  soon 
as  they  rise  to  fourteen  shillings.  Those  se- 
veral prices  seem  all  of  them  a  good  deal  too 
low ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety, 
besides,  in  prohibiting  exportation  altogether 
at  those  precise  prices  at  which  that  bounty, 
which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  with- 
drawn. The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price, 
or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at 
a  much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  ancient  system.  With  all  its 
imperfections,  however,  we  may  perhaps  say 
of  it  what  was  said  of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that 
though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it  is  the  best 
which  the  interest,  prejudices,  and  temper  of 
the  times,  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps 
in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 

Note  32. 


CHAP.    VL 

OF  TREATIES   OP   COMifEftCE. 

When  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty,  ©the 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  which  it   prohibits  from  all 
others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  coos* 
try  from  duties  to  which  it  subjects  those  of 
all  others,  the  country,  or  at  least  the  mer- 
chants and   manufacturers    of  the  country, 
whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  neces- 
sarily derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty. 
Those  merchants  and  manufacturers  enjoy  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  country  which  is  se 
indulgent  to  them.      That  country  becomes  a 
market,  both  more  extensive  and  more  advas* 
tageous  for  their  goods :   more  extensive,  be- 
cause  the  goods  of  other  nations  being  either 
excluded  or  subjected  to  heavier  duties,  it 
takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs ;   more 
advantageous,  because  the  merchants  of  the 
favoured  country,  enjoying  a  sort  of  monopoly 
there,  will  often  sell  their  goods  for  a  better 
price  than  if  exposed  to  the  free  corapeooor 
of  all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  mannfac- 
turers  of  the  favoured,  are  necessarily  disad- 
vantageous to  those  of  the  favouring  country. 
A  monopoly  is  thus  granted  against  them  to 
a  foreign  nation;  and  they  must  frequently 
buy  the  foreign  goods  they  have  occasion  for, 
dearer  than  if  the  free  competition  of  othei 
nations  was  admitted.  That  part  of  its  own 
produce  with  which  such  a  nation  purchases 
foreign  goods,  must  consequently  be  sold 
cheaper;  because,  when  two  things  are  ex- 
changed for  one  another,  the  cheapness  of  the 
one  is  a  necessary  consequence,  or  rather  is 
the  same  thing,  with  the  dearness  of  the  other. 
The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual  pro- 
duce, therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
every  such  treaty.  This  diminution,  how- 
ever, can  scarce  amount  to  any  positive  loss. 
but  only  to  a  lessening  of  the  gain  which  h 
might  otherwise  make.  Though  it  sells  its 
goods  cheaper  than  it  otherwise  might  do,  it 
will  not  probably  sell  them  for  less  than  die} 
cost ;  nor,  as  in  the  case  of  bounties,  for  a 
price  which  will  not  replace  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  bringing  them  to  market,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.  The  trad* 
could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  £ven  the  fa- 
vouring country,  therefore,  may  still  gain  by 
the  trade,  though  less  than  if  there  was  a  free 
competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  supposed  advantageous,  upon  principles 
very  different  from  these ;  and  a  commercial 
country  has  sometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of 
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certain  goods  of  a 
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>uld  L 


rauld 


:r  would  be  a 


illy  sell  more  than  it 
that  a  balance  in  gold  and  sib 
nually  returned  lo  it.  It  is 
ci]jle  tliat  llie  treaty  of  cor 
England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in  1703  by 
Mr  Methuen,  lias  been  so  much  commended. 
llu-  following  b  a  literal  translation  of  that 
treaty,  which  consists  of  three  articles  only. 


Portugal,  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  res 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  British, 
was  accustomed,  till  they  were  prohibited  by 


Tint  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty 
uf  Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her   successors,  be  obliged,   fur  ever 
hereafter,  to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal  into    Britain;  so  that  at  no   time, 
wlicther    there    shall    In.-  peace    or   war    Le- 
tiveen  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  France, 
any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these 
■nines  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by 
whatsoever  other  title,  directly  or  indirectly, 
whether  Ihcy  shidl   be   imported  into    Great 
Britain  in  pipes  or  hogsheads,  or  oth 
than   what  shall   be   demanded  for    the   like 
tmantity  or  measure  of  French  wine,  deduct- 
ing or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  custom 
duty.      But  if,  at  any  time,  this  deduction 
abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made 
aforesaid,  shall  in  ar.y  manner  be  attempted 
and  prejudiced,  it  sh„ll  be  just  and  lawful 
ill  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal,  agait 
prohibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  die  rest  of 
the  British  woollen  manufacture*. 


or  Holland,  for  example.  The 
real  Brilain,  on  the  contrail1,  Is? 
id  to  admit  Hie  wines  of  Portugal, 
upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  the  duty  which 
is  paid  for  those  of  France,   the  wines  most 

So  far  tills  treaty,   therefore,  is  evidently  ud- 

anlageous  in  Portugal,  e.".d  disadvantageous 
o  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mas- 
crpiece  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England, 
l'urtiifiril  receives  annually  from  the  Braails 
a  gtvii'er  (jininiiv  iff  gold  than  can   be  em- 

the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  surplus  is 
mluablc  to  be  allowed  lo  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  cofiere;  and  as  it  can  find  no 
geous  market  at  home,  it  must,  unt- 
itling any  prohibition,  be  sent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  something  for  which  there 
dvantogeous  market  at  home.  A 
of  it  comes  annually  to  England, 
either  for  English  goods,  or  for 
[JiL^e  ''!'  olliei  Lui'i'i'L-an  nations  that  receive 
'  returns  through  England.  Mr  Barretti 
informed,  diat  the  weekly  packet-boal 
Lisbon  brings,  one  week  with  another, 
than  L.50,000  in  gold  to  England.  The 
bad  probably  been  exaggerated.  It 
d  amount  to  more  than  L. 'J,6'O0,O0O  a- 
which  is  mure  than  the  Braails  .ire  sup 
posed  to  afford. 

rehants  were,  some  years  ago,  out 
with  the  crown  or  Portugal.  Smut 
privileges  which  had  heel)  cranlcil  them,  not 
by  treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  tha: 
crown,  al  the  solicitation,  ii.dced,  it  Is  pro- 
l.iih;.',  and  in  return  Tor  much  greater  favours, 

(ileal  lliitain,  had  been  either  infringed  or 
revoked.  'Che  people,  therefore,  u-ually  most 
interested  in   celebrating  the  Portugal  trade, 

less  advantageous  than  it  had  commonly  been 
imagined.  Tlie  far  greater  part,  almost  the 
whole,  tbev  pmcinleil.  of"  liii-.  annua]  import- 
:ili..n  of  gold,  was  nut  on  account  of  Great 
Britain,  hut  of  other  European  nations;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  nearly  con  Herniat- 
ing the  value  of  the    British  goods  sent  thi- 


The  most   excellent   lords   the  plenipoten- 

Let  ui   suppose,   however,   that  the  whole 

tiaries  promise  and  take  upon  themselves,  that 

was  on  account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 

their   nbo.e   named   masters   shall   ratify    ibis 

amounted  to  a  still  greater  sum  than  Mr  Bar. 

treaty  ;   and  within  the  space   of  two   months 

retti  seems  to  Imagine  ;   Ibis  trade  would  not. 

llir  ratification  shall  he  exchanged. 

upon  that  account,  be  more  advantageous  than 

By  this  treaty,  the  crown   of  Portugal  be. 

out,  we  received  an   equal  value  of  consum. 

oome«   I1.111111I   to  admit   the   English  woollen. 

alde  goods  in  return. 

upon  the  same  fooling  as  before   the  prohibi- 

It is  hut  a  very  small  part  of  this  importa- 

tion ;   that   is,   not   to   raise  the  duties   which 

tion  which,  it  can   lie  supposed,   is  employed 

had  been  paid  before  that  time.      But  it  docs 

as   an  annual  addition,  either   to  the  plate  01 

■mt  liecumc  pound   to  admit  them   upun  any 

"■'     t'»?'l»m.        1W   rest  must 
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Atimablo  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  But ' 
if  those  consumable  goods  were  purchased  di- ! 
recti y  with  the  produce  of  English  induitry, 
■t  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  Eng- 
land, than  first  to  purchase  with  that  produce 
the  gold  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  pur- 
chase with  that  gold  those  consumable  goods. 
A  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is  al- 
ways more  advantageous  than  a  round-about 
one;  and  to  bring  the  same  value  of  foieign 
goods  to  the  home  market  requires  a  much 
smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  tlian  in  the 
ether.  If  a  smaller  share  of  its  industry, 
therefore,  had  been  employed  in  producing 
goods  fit  for  the  Portugal  market,  and  a 
greater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the  other 
markets,  where  those  consumable  goods  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  had,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  To  procure  both  the 
gold  which  it  wants  for  its  own  use,  and  the 
consumable  goods,  would,  in  this  way,  em- 
ploy a  much  smallei  capital  than  at  present. 
There  would  be  a  spare  capital,  therefore,  to 
be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting 
an  additional  quantity  of  industry,  and  in 
raising  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  annual  supplies 
of  gold  which  it  wants,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  plate,  or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold, 
like  every  other  commodi  y,  is  always  some- 
where or  another  to  be  got  for  its  value  by 
those  who  have  that  value  to  give  for  it.  The 
annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  besides, 
would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  though  not 
carried  away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  car- 
ried away  by  some  other  nation,  which  would 
be  glad  to  sell  it  again  for  its  price,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Great  Britain  does  at  present. 
In  buying  gold  of  Portugal,  indeed,  we  buy 
it  at  the  first  hand ;  whereas,  in  buying  it  of 
any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  should  buy 
it  at  the  second,  and  might  pay  somewhat 
dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would  surely 
be  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  at- 
tention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations,  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  against  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  should  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the 
less  we  must  necessarily  import  from  all  others. 
The  effectual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for 
every  other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  li- 
mited to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths 
of  this  quantity  are  imported  from  one  coun- 
try, there  remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported 
from  all  others.  The  more  gold,  besides,  that 
is  annually  imported  from  some  particular 
countries,  over  and  above  what  is  requisite 
for  ylate  and  for  coin,  the  more  must  neces- 
sarily be  exported   to  some  others:  and  the 


more  that  most  insignificant  object  of  modern 
policy,  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to  be  in 
our  favour  with  some  particular  countries,  the 
more  it  must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against 
us  with  many  others. 

It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not  subsist  without  the  Por- 
tugal trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late 
war,  France  and  Spain,  without  pretending 
either  offence  or  provocation,  required  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all  British  ships 
from  his  ports,  and,  for  the  security  of  this 
exclusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spa. 
nish  garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal 
submitted  to  those  ignominious  terms  which 
bis  brother-in-law  the  king  of  Spain  proposed 
to  him,  Britain  would  have  been  freed  from 
a  much  greater  inconveniency  than  the  lost  of 
the  Portugal  trade,  the  burden  of  supporting 
a  very  weak  ally,  so  unprovided  of  every  thing 
for  his  own  defence,  that  the  whole  power  of 
England,  had  it  been  directed  to  that  single 
purpose,  could  scarce,  perhaps,  have  defended 
him  for  anothei  campaign.  The.  loss  of  the 
Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt,  have  occa- 
sioned a  considerable  embarrassment  to  the 
merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  me- 
thod of  employing  their  capitals  ;  and  in  this 
would  probably  have  consisted  all  the  incon- 
veniency which  England  could  have  suffered 
from  this  notable  piece  of  commercial  po- 
licy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
silver  is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  plate  nor  of 
coin,  but  of  foreign  trade.  A  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  be  carried 
on  more  advantageously  by  means  of  these 
metals  than  of  almost  any  other  goods.  As 
they  are  the  universal  instruments  of  com- 
merce, they  are  more  readily  received  in  return 
for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods ;  and, 
on  account  of  their  small  bulk  and  great  va- 
lue, it  costs  less  to  transport  them  backward 
and  forward  from  one  place  to  another  than 
almost  any  other  sort  of  merchandize,  and  they 
lose  less  of  their  value  by  being  so  transported. 
Of  all  the  commodities,  therefore,  which  are 
bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  exclianged  again  for 
some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none 
so  convenient  as  gold  and  silver.  In  facili- 
tating all  the  different  round-about  foreign 
trades  of  consumption  which  are  carried  on  in 
Great  Britain,  consists  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  tliough  it  is 
not  a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  con- 
siderable one. 

That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  rea- 
sonably be  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the 
plate  or  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  re- 
quire but  a  very  small  annual  importation  *l 
gold  ami  si  her,  seems  evident  enough;  ard 


TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE: 
though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with  Portugal, 
this  mull  quantity  could  always,  somewhere   of  gov 
or  another,  be  very  easily  got  tions  of  the 

Though  the  goldsmiths  trade  be  very  con-  somewhat  like  thei 
siderable  in  Great  Britain,  the  far  greater  part  that  was  done  in 
of  the  new  plate  which  they  annually  sell,  is 
made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down  ;  so 
that  the  addition  annually  made  to  the  whole 
plate  of  the  kingdom  cannot  be  very  groat,  and 
could  require  but  a  very  small  annual  import- 


It  i 


gold  and 


,  tli.il 


imagines, 

of  the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  tor  ten 
years  together,  before  the  late  reformation  of 
the  gold  coin,  to  upwards  of  L.800,000  a-ycar 
in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition  to  the  money 
before  current  in  the  kingdom.  In  a  country 
where  the  eipensc  of  the  coinage  Is  defrayed 
by  the  government,  the  value  of  the  coin,  even 
wben  it  contains  lis  full  standard  nel_-hi  of 
gold  and  silver,  can  never  he  much  greater 
than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  those  metals 
uncoined,  because  it  requires  only  the  trouble 
uf  going  to  the  mint,  and  [he  delay,  perhaps, 
uf  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity  of 
uncoined  gold  and  silver  an  equal  quantity  of 
those  metals  in  coin  ;  but  in  every  country 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  worn,  or  otherwise  dege- 
nerated from  its  standard.  In  Great  Britain 
it  was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good 
deal  so,  the  gold  being  more  than  two  per 
cent.,  and  the  silver  more  than  eight  percent, 
below  its  standard  weight.  But  if  furly-four 
guineas  and  a-half,  containing  their  full  stand- 
ard weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could 
purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  weight 
of  uncoined  gold  ;  forty-four  guineas  and  a. 
half,  wanting  a  part  of  their  weight,  could 
not  purchase  a  pound  weight,  and  something 
was  to  he  added,  in  order  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. The  current  price  of  gold  bullion 
ai  market,  therefore,  instead  of  being  the  same 
with  the  mint  price,  or  L.46  :  14  ;  6,  was 
then  about  L.47  ;  14*.,  and  sometimes  about 
L4S.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  how- 
ever, was  in  this  Degenerate  condition,  forty, 
four  guineas  and  a-half,  fresh  from  the  mint, 
would  purchase  no  more  goods  in  the  market 
than  any  other  ordinary  guineas;  because, 
when  they  came  into  the  cotters  of  the  mer- 
chant, being  confounded  with  other  money, 
they  could  not  afterwords  be  distinguished 
without  more  trouble  than  the  difference  , 
worth.  Like  other  guineas,  they  were  wo 
nn  more  than  L.46  :  14  :  fi.  If  thrown  i 
the  melting  [Wt,  however,  they  produced,  wi 
out  any  sensible  loss,  a  pound  weight 
standard  gold,  which  could  be  sold  at  t 
time  for  between  L.47  .  14*.  and  L.48,  eill 
in  gold  or  silver,  as  fit  for  all  the  purposes  of 
coin  as  that  which  had  been  melted  do 
There  was  an  evitlent  profit,  therefore, 
melting  down  new-coined  money ;  and  it  was 


:ousty,  dial  no  precaution 
Id  prevent  it.  The  opera- 
were,  upon  this  account, 
!lt  of  FenelopS  ;  the  work 
day  was  undone  in  the 
is  employed,  not  so  much 


'ery  best  part  of  it 

the  private  people  who 
'o  mint  to  pi 

on  Id    aihl  to 


in  the 


n  the  whole  i 


anion  does  to  that  of  plate.  Coined  gold  a; 
silver  would  he  more  valuable  than  uncoine 
The  siugnorage,  if  it  was  not  cxorbitai 
would  add  to  the  I 
the  duty  ;    because 

every  iv  h  ere  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coin  in  a;, 
no  coin  can  come  to  market  cheaper  than  they 
mink  proper  lo  ailbrd  it.  If  die  duty  was 
exorbitant  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  was  very  much 
above  Ihe  real  value  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense requisite  l"oi  cubage,  ITI,e  coiners,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by 
the  great  (hll'erciice  between  the  value  uf  bul- 
lion and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a 
quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  government  money.  In 
Franco,  huwrver,  though  the  seignnrage  is 
eight  per  eeiit.,  mi  sensible  irie.niveiiiency  of 
thi,  kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it.  The  dan- 
gers to  which  a  false  coiner  is  everywhere  ex- 
posed, if  he  lives  in  the  country  of  which  he 
eounlei  feil-  [he  e.tin.  and  to  which  his  agents 
or  correspondents  are  exposed,  if  he  lives  in 
a  foreign  country,  are  by  far  too  great  to  be 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  profit  of  six  or  st- 

The  seignoragc  in  France  raises  die  valui 
of  ihe  coin  higher  than  in   proportion  to  the 

by  the  edict  of  January  17!-'<i,  the*  niintprici 
.il"  line  gold  of  twenty-four  carats  was  fixed  i  I 
-even  hundred  ami  forty  livres  nine  sous  and 
one  denier  one-eleventh  die  mark  of  eight  Pa- 
ris ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  Franae,  making 
an  allowance  Tor  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  con 
taint  twenty-one  carats  and  three-foordis  oi 
fine  gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy. 
The  mark  of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth 
no  more  than  about  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  livres  ten  deniers.  But  in  France  ihi; 
mark  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty 
louisd'ors  of  twenty-four  livres  each,  or  intu 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The  coin- 
age, diereforc,  increases  die  value  of  ■  mark 
of  atandard  gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  be- 
tween six  hundred  and  seventy-one  litres  ten 
deniers  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  livres, 
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A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take 
away  altogether,  and  will  in  all  cases  dimi- 
nish, the  profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin. 
This  profit  always  arises  from  the  difference 
between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the 
common  currency  ought  to  contain  and  that 
which  it  actually  does  contain.  If  this  dif- 
ference is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there  will 
be  loss  instead  of  profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the ' 
seignorage,  there  will  be  neither  profit  nor 
loss.  If  it  is  greater  than  the  seignorage,  there 
will,  indeed,  be  some  profit,  but  less  than  if 
there  was  no  seignorage.  If,  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for  example, 
there  had  l>een  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a 
loss  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down 
of  the  gold  coin.  If  the  seignorage  had  been 
two  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  neither 
profit  nor  loss.  If  the  seignorage  had  been 
one  per  cent.,  there  would  have  been  a  profit 
out  of  one  per  cent  only,  instead  of  two  per 
cent.  Wherever  money  is  received  by  tale, 
therefore,  and  not  by  weight,  a  leignorage  is 
the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  melting 
down  of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its 
exportation.  It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces 
that  are  commonly  either  melted  dowi»  or  ex- 
ported, because  it  is  upon  such  that  the  larg- 
est profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
age, by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  first  en- 
acted during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a 
limited  time,  and  afterwards  continued,  by 
different  prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was 
rendered  perpetual.  The  bank  of  England, 
in  order  to  replenish  their  coffers  with  money, 
are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the 
mint ;  and  it  was  more  for  their  interest,  they 
probably  imagined,  that  the  coinage  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  government  than  at 
their  own.  It  was  probably  out  of  complai- 
sance to  this  great  company,  that  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  render  this  law  perpetual. 
Should  the  custom  of  weighing  gold,  how- 
ever, come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency ;  should 
the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  received 
by  tale,  as  it  was  before  the  late  recoinage, 
this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find  that 
they  have,  upon  this,  as  upon  some  other  oc- 
casions, mistaken  their  own  interest  not  a 
little. 

Before  the  late  recoinage,  when  the  gold 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent  below 
its  standard  weight,  as  there  was  no  seignor- 
age, it  was  two  per  cent  below  the  value  of 
that  quantity  of  standard  gold  bullion  which 
it  ought  to  have  contained.  When  this  great 
company,  therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in 
order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  it  two  per  cent  more  than  it  was 
worth  after  the  coinage.  But  if  there  had 
l>een  a  seignorage  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the 
coinage,  the  common  gold  currency,  though 


two  per  cent  below  its  standard  weight 
would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  equal  in 
value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which 
it  ought  to  have  contained  ;  the  value  of  the 
fashion  compensating  in  this  case  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight.  They  would,  indeed, 
have  had  the  seignorage  to  pay,  which  being 
two  per  cent.,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  trans- 
action would  have  been  two  per  cent,  ex- 
actly the  same,  but  no  greater  than  it  actu- 
ally was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent 
and  the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent  be- 
low its  standard  weight,  the  bank  would,  in 
this  case,  have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
price  of  the  bullion  ;  but  as  they  would  hare 
had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon 
the  coinage,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  trans- 
action would,  in  the  same  manner,  have  been 
exactly  two  per  cent 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  jer 
cent,  and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent, 
below  its  standard  weight,  the  bank  would,  in 
this  case,  have  lost  only  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would 
likewise  have  had  a  seignorage  of  one  per 
cent  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the  whole  trans- 
action would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  seignorage,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  coin  contained  its  full 
standard  weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly 
since  the  late  recoinage,  whatever  the  bank 
might  lose  by  the  seignorage,  they  would  gain 
upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  and  whatever 
they  mi^ht  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bul- 
lion, they  would  lose  by  the  seignorage. 
They  would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole  transaction,  and  they  would, 
in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  be  ex- 
actly in  the  same  situation  as  if  there  was  no 
seignorage. 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  so  mo- 
derate as  not  to  encourage  smuggling,  the 
merchant  who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances, 
does  not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gee?  if 
back  in  the  price  of  the  commodity.  "The  tax 
is  finally  paid  by  the  last  purchaser  or  con- 
sumer, but  money  is  a  commodity,  with  re- 
gard to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant  No- 
body buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again ; 
and  with  regard  to  it  there  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  no  last  purchaser  or  consumer.  When 
the  tax  upon  coinage,  therefore,  is  so  mode- 
rate as  not  to  encourage  false  coining,  though 
every  body  advances  the  tax,  nobody  finally 
pays  it ;  because  every  body  gets  it  back  in 
the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would 
not,  in  any  case,  augment  the  expense  of  the 
bank,  or  of  any  other  private  persons  whe 
carry  their  bullion  to  the  mint  in  order  to  be 
coined ;  and  the  want  of  a  moderate  seignor- 
age does  not  in  any  case  diminish  It  Whe- 
ther tnere  is  or  is  not  a  seipiorsga,  if  the  rur- 


full  standard  weight,  the 

coinage  costs  nuthiug  lo  nny  body;  ami  if  it 
is  short  of  thai  ivi'ii;ljt,  the  coinage  must  al- 
ways cost  the  difference  between  Ihc  ml  u i : j i y 
jf  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contain,'.]  in  it, 
and  that  which  actually  is  contained  in  it. 
The  government,  therefore,  when  il  defrays 

small  expense,  but  lusts  snme  small  mwM 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty;  and 
neither  the  bank,  tior  any  other  private  per- 
sons are  in  the  smallest  degree  benefited  hy 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  In  Am  i'npo-i- 
tion  of  a  seignoruge  upon  the  authoillc  of  a 
speculation  which  promises  them  nn  gain,  but 
only  pretends  to  insure  them  from  any  loss. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as 
■ting  as  it  continues  to  be  received  by  weight, 
they  certainly  would  gain  nothing  by  such  a 
change.  But  if  Uie  custom  of  weighing  the 
gold 


very   li 


miiid 


of  degradation  in 
which  il  waa  before  the  late  recoin.u.'e.  ihe 
gain,  or  more  properly  the  savings,  of  the 
k.jik.  in  fLKisequiMU-L'  ill"  til-  imposition  of  a 
•eignorage,  would  prohahlv  (il-  v,  it  [•i.ri-.uiei- 
able.  The  bank  of  England  is  the  "iilv  cm. 
pany  which  semis  any  considerable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,  slid  the  burden  of  the 
annual  coinage  fills  entirely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, upon  it.  If  tliis  annual  coinage  bad 
nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the  unavoidable 
losses  and  necessary  wear  and  tear  of  the 
coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed  fifty  thousand, 
or  at  most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Ilut 
when  the  coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard 
weight,  the  annual  coinage  must,  bcsi-ii-  tb>», 
fill  up  the  large  vacuities  which  exportation 
and  the  melting  pot  are  continually  making 
in  the  current  coin.  It  was  upon  this  ac- 
count, that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
immediately  preceding  the  late  reformation  <  " 
the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage  amounts 
at  an  average,  to  more  than  L.850,000.  Bi 
if  (ban  had  been  a  seignorage  of  four  or  fii 
per  cent,  upon  tJio  gold  coin,  it  would  pro- 
unlily,  even  in  the  state  in  which  thi 
were,  have  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
ncss  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melting 
pot.  The  bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year 
alv.ur  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  die  bul- 
lion which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  01 
incurring  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  wraiy- 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
would   not  probably  have   incurred  the  tenth 

I  he  .,  i.  nn.-  allotMd  bf  parliament  fur  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  'he  coinage  is  but  four- 
teen du.usmid  pounds  a-ycar;  and  the  real 
elpenw  which  it  Mtta  tne  government,  or  the 
"ib  mint,  do  not,  upon 


ordinary  occasions,  I  am  assured,  exceed  the 
half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so  very  small 
a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another,  which 
could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  object- 
too  inconsiderable,  it  may  1*  thought,  to  de- 

But  the  saving  of  eighteen  or  twenty  rlttMi- 

i'-  not  improbable,  which  has  frequently  hap- 
pened before,  and  which  in  very  likely  to  hap. 
ueii  again,  is  surely  an  object  which  well  de- 
serves the  serious  attention,  even  of  so  great  a 
company  as  the  hank  of  England. 

Some  of  die  foregoing  reasonings  and  ob- 

properly  placed  in  those  chapters  of  the  first 

hoiik  which  treat  of  the  origin  and  use  of 
y,  and  of  the  difference  between  the  real 
a  nominal  price  of  commodities.  But 
law  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage 
n  its  origin  from  diose  vulgar  prejudices 

which  have  been  introduced  by  die  mercantile 
n,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve 
fortius  chapter.    Nothing  could  he  more 

agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  that  system  than  a 
if  bounty  upon  the  production  of  mnuey, 

the  very  thing  which,  it  suppose-.  CL>n-ii[urcs 
'  I  wealth  of  every  nation.  It  Is  one  of  its 
my  admirable  expedients  fo    enriching  die 

country,      Note  S3. 


CHAP.   VI 1. 


Oflhr  Statu*!  for  Establishing  New  Cohnm. 

TllF  iiirorest  which  occasioned  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  different  European  culoniei  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gether so  plain  and  distinct  as  that  which  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  those  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Borne. 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece 
possessed,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  ter- 
ritory ;  and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of 
ihein  multiplied  beyond  what  that  territory 
could  easily  maintain,  a  part  of  then  were 
sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation,  in  some  re- 
mote and  distant  part  of  die  world  ;  the  war- 
like neighbours  who  surrounded  them  on  idl 
sides,  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to 
enlarge  very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The 
colonies  of  tin  Dorians  resorted  elderly  lo 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which,  in  the  times  preced- 
ing Ihc  foundation  of  Home,  were  inhabited 
by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations  [  thou 
..(  ihe  Ionian*  mid  Xfiiam,  Ibe  two  othei 
ii  reeks,  to  Asia  Minor  and 
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die  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  seem  at  that  time  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  those  of  Si- 
cily ami  Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  she 
considered  the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times 
entitled  to  great  favour  and  assistance,  and 
owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and  respect, 
yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct 
authority  or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled 
its  own  form  of  government,  enacted  its  own 
laws,  elected  its  own  magistrates,  and  made 
peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  had  no  occasion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the  mother 
city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  distinct 
than  the  interest  which  directed  every  such 
establishment. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  re- 
publics, was  originally  founded  upon  an  agra- 
rian law,  which  divided  the  public  territory, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  among  the  different 
citizens  who  composed  the  state.     The  course 
of  human  affairs,  by  marriage,  by  succession, 
and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged  this 
original  division,   and  frequently  threw   the 
lands  which  had  been  allotted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  many  different  families,  into  the 
possession  of  a   single  person.      To  remedy 
this  disorder,  for  such  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
a  law  was  made,  restricting  the  quantity  of 
land  which  any  citizen  could  possess  to  five 
hundred  jugera,    about   350    English    acres. 
This   law,    however,    though  we  read  of  its 
having  been  executed  upon  one  or  two  occas- 
ions, was  either  neglected  or  evaded,  and  the 
inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continually  in- 
creasing.     The  greater  part   of  the  citizens 
had  no  land ;  and  without  it  the  manners  and 
customs  of  those  times  rendered  it  difficult  for 
a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.      In 
the  present  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  stock,  he 
may  either  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he 
may  carry  on  some  little  retail  trade ;  and  if 
he  has    no   stock,    he  may  find   employment 
either  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  an  artificer. 
But  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of 
the  rich   were  all  cultivated  by  slaves,    who 
wrought  under  an  overseer,  who  was  likewise 
a  slave;    so  that  a  poor  freeman   had  little 
chance  of  being  employed  either  as  a  farmer 
or  as  a  labourer.     All  trades  and  manufac- 
tures, too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  carried 
on  by  the  slaves  of  die  rich  for  the  benefit  of 
Iheir  masters,  whose  wealth,  authority,  and 
protection,  made  it  difficult  for  a  poor  freeman 
to   maintain   the   competition   against  them. 
The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no  land,  had 
scarce  any  other  means  of  subsistence  but  the 
bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions.    The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  against  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divis- 


ions of  lands,  and  represented  that  law  which 
restricted  this  sort  of  private  property  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  republic.    The  people 
became  clamorous  to  get  land,  and  the  rich 
and  the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfectly 
determined  not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs. 
To  satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  therefore, 
they  frequently  proposed  to  send  out  a  new 
colony.      But  conquering    Rome    was,  even 
upon  such   occasions,   under  no  necessity  01 
turning  out  her  citizens  to  seek  their  fortune, 
if  one  may  so,  through  the  wide  world,  with- 
out knowing  where  they  were  to  settle.     She 
assigned  them  lands  generally  in  the  conquer- 
ed provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being  within  the 
dominions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never 
form  any  independent  state,   but  were  at  best 
but  a  sort  of  corporation,  which,  though  it  had 
the  power  of  enacting  bye-laws  for  its  own 
government,  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
correction,  jurisdiction,  and  legislative  autho- 
rity of  the  mother  city.      The  sending  out  a 
colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gave  some  satis- 
faction to  the  people,  but  often  established  a 
sort  of  garrison,  too,  in  a  newly  conquered 
province,  of  which  the  obedience  might  other- 
wise have  been  doubtful.      A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  nature  oi 
the   establishment  itself,    or  the    motives  for 
making   it,    was  altogether  different  from  a 
Greek  one.     The  words,  accordingly,  which 
in  the  original  languages  denote  those  differ- 
ent establishments,  have  very  different  mean- 
ings.   The  Latin  word  (colonia)  signifies  sim- 
ply a  plantation.     The  Greek  word  (««-**/«), 
on  the  contrary,  signifies  a  separation  of  dwell- 
ing, a  departure  from  home,  a  going  out  of 
the  house.     But  though  the  Roman  colonies 
were,   in   many  respects,  different  from  the 
Greek  ones,  the  interest  which  prompted  to 
establish  them  was  equally  plain  and  (listinrt. 
Both  institutions  derived  their  origin,  either 
from  irresistible  necessity,  or  from  clear  and 
evident  utility. 

The  establishment  of  the  European  colo- 
nies in  America  and  the  West  Indies  arose 
from  no  necessity;  and  though  the  utilitj 
which  has  resulted  from  them  has  been  verr 
great,  it  if.  not  altogether  so  clear  and  evident. 
It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  establish- 
ment, and  was  not  the  motive,  either  of  that 
establishment,  or  of  the  discoveries  which  gave 
occasion  to  it ;  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  li- 
mits of  that  utility,  are  not,  perhaps,  well  un- 
derstood at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  carried  on  a  very  advan- 
tageous commerce  in  spiccries  and  other  East 
India  goods,  which  they  distributed  among 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  They  purchased 
them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies  of 
1  the  Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the 
enemies  i  and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by 


(In-  money  of  Venice,  formed  Midi  a  conni 

is  gave  the  Venetians  almost   a  monopoly  of 

Jie  trade. 

The  gra.it  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted 
;!»•  avidity  of  tlie  Portuguese.  They  had  bean 
endeavouring,  during  the  course  of  the  fif- 
leenth  century,  to  find  out  by  sen  a  way  to 
the  couinric.,  from  which  ilk'  M.i..]*  h:ini.:hr 
them  ivory  a i id  gold  dust  across  the  desert. 
They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  ilic  Canaries, 
(he  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  inland-,  ti.i- 
coast  of  Guinea,  dial  ul"  Luaiuro,  Congo,  An- 
gola, and  Benguela,  and,  finally,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  had  lung  wished  lo  share 
in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Venetians,  and 
this  last  discovery  opened  to  them  a  prohahle 
prospect  of  doing  so.  lu  1497,  Vasco  de 
Gnmo  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  with  a 
fleet  of  four  ships,  and,  after  a  navigation  ul' 
eleven  mouths,  arrived  upon  the  coast  uf  lu. 
dostnn  ;  and  thus  completed  a  course  of  dis- 
coveries w 3i i L-li  li.nl  been  pursued  with  eaval 
steadiness,  and  with  very  little  interruption, 
for  near  a  century  together. 

Some  years  before  this,  while  the  expecta- 
tions of  Europe  were  in  suspense  abont  the 
projects  of  the  Portuguese,  of  which  lilt  sue. 
can  appeared  yet  to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoese 
pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daring  project  of 
jailing  lo  the  (Cast  Indies  by  the  west.  The 
dilution  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time 
.it)  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  few 
l-iurnpeau  liavcllers  who  had  been  there,  had 
■uglified  die  distance,  perhaps  through  sim- 
plicity and  ignorance  ;  what  was  really  very 
^rcat,  appearing  almost  intinite  lu  those  who 
could  not  measure  it ;   or,   perhaps,   in   order 

their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions  so 
immensely  remote  from  Europe.  The  lunger 
the  way  was  hy  the  east,  Columbus  very  justly 
concluded,  the  shorter  it  would  be  hy  the  west. 
lie  proposed,  therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as 
both  the  shortest  and  the  surest,  ami  lie  had 
(he  good  fortune  to  convince  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile of  the  probability  of  Ins  project,  lie  sailed 
from  the  port  of  Palo*  in  August  1492,  near 
five  years  b, lore  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de 
Camo  set  out  from  Portugal ;  and,  after  a 
voyage  of  between  two  and  three  mouths,  di.- 
COTaRd  lir-t  some  of  tile  small  liahama  or 
Lucyan  island*,  and  afterwards  the  great  i-iami 
uf  St.   Domingo. 

But   the  cuunlrics  which  Columbus   diseo- 

I  ■  i ■ .  r 1 1  njtgn,  had  no  resemblance  to  those 
nlueh  he  had  gone  in  quest  of.  Instead  of 
the  wealth,  cultivation,  and  populousness  of 
China  and  iiiiloslan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domin- 
go, and  in  all  the  oihcr  pans  of  the  new  world 
which  he  ever  visited,  nothing  but  a  country 
quite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  some  tribes  Of  naked  and 
iiu -vrahle  savages,  lie  was  not  very  w  iiling. 
however,    In  believe   Ui.it   Ibey   were  not  the 
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same  with  some  of  the  countries  described  tij 
Marco  l'ulo,  the  first  Europea: 
sited,  or  at  least  bad  left  behind 
scriptiun  of  China  or  tlie  East 
very  slight  resemblance,  such  as  that  which  he 
(bund  between  the  name  of  Ciban,  a  moun. 
tain  in  St.  Domingo,  and  that  of  Cipange, 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  was  frequently 
■mllicu-m  tu  unit.,-  him  relnrii  tu  [his  favourifc 
prepossession,  ihutii;!i  coulraiv  lu  the  clearest 
evidence.  In  his  letters  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, he  called  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no 
doubt  hut  that  they  were  the  extremity  uf  those 
which  had  been  described  hy  Milieu  Polo,  and 

Ganges,  or  from  the  countries  which  had  been 
Conquered  by  Alexander,  Even  when  at  last 
convinced   that   they   were    dilt'crcnt,   he   stilt 

tl.it  le  fed  himself  thai  those  rich  [nun  tries  were 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
vuvii^e,  aiv,n-iliti_r|v,  went  in  quest  of  til  em 
along  die  Const  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Colum- 
bus, (lie  name  of  the  Indies  lias  stuck  to  those 
unfortunate  countries  ever  since;  and  when 
it  was  at  last  cle-rly  discovered  that  die  new 
wt-re  ..h.iLiiher  different  from  the  old  Indies, 
the  former  were  called  the  Wert,  in  cotilrn- 
disiinetimi  to  the  latter,  which  nere  called  the     . 


Cost  Indies. 

It  was  of 
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still  smaller 

howev 

with  a  pretty 

arge  lizard, 

called  the  ivana  or 

lituted  the   principal   part  of  (he 
animal  food  which  the  land  afforded. 

Tlie  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
thou  b,  fiom  their  want  of  industry,  not  very 
alum. Ion,  was  not  altogether  so  scanty.  It 
consisted  in  Indian  corn,  jams,  potatoes,  ba- 
nanas, &c.,  plants  which  were  then  altogether 
unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have  never 
since  been  very  Dutch  esteemed  lu  it,  or  sup- 
posed to  yield  a  sustenance  equal  to  what  ii 
drawn  from  the  coir.mou  sorts  of  grain  and 
pulse,    which  have  lieeu  eultivali.il  in  this  pari 

The  cotton  plant,  inde.il,  afforded  the  ma. 
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terial  of  a  very  Important  manufacture,  and 
was  at  that  time,  to  Europeans,  undoubt- 
edly the  most  valuable  of  all  the  vegetable 
productions  of  those  islands.  But  though, 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  mus- 
lins and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  East  In- 
dies were  much  esteemed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cotton  manufacture  itself  was  not 
cultivated  in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  pro- 
duction, therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  ap- 
pear in  the  cj  es  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very 
great  consequence. 

Finding  nothing,  either  in  the  animals 
or  vegetables  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries which  could  justify  a  very  advantage- 
ous representation  of  them,  Columbus  turn- 
ed his  view  towards  their  minerals ;  and  in 
the  richness  of  their  productions  of  this  third 
kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  found  a 
full  compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of  those 
of  the  other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with 
which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress, 
and  which,  he  was  informed,  they  frequently 
found  in  the  rivulets  and  torrents  which  fell 
from  the  mountains,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy 
him  that  those  mountains  abounded  with  the 
richest  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo,  therefore, 
was  represented  as  a  country  abounding  with 
gold,  and  upon  that  account  (according  to 
Die  prejudices  not  only  of  the  present  times, 
but  of  those  times),  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
real  wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
Spain.  When  Columbus,  upon  his  return 
from  his  first  voyage,  was  introduced  with  a 
sort  of  triumphal  honours  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered  were 
carried  in  solemn  procession  before  him.  The 
only  valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some 
little  fillets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of 
gold,  and  in  some  bales  of  cotton.  The  rest  were 
mere  objects  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity ; 
some  reeds  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some 
birds  of  a  very  beautiful  plumage,  and  some 
stuffed  skins  of  the  huge  alligator  and  mana- 
ti ;  all  of  which  were  preceded  by  six  or  seven 
of  the  wretched  natives,  whose  singular  colour 
and  appearance  added  greatly  to  the  novelty 
of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
Columbus,  the  council  of  Castile  determined 
to  take  possession  of  the  countries  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  plainly  incapable  of  de- 
tending  themselves.  The  pious  purpose  of 
converting  them  to  Christianity  sanctified  the 
injustice  of  the  project  But  the  hope  of 
finding  treasures  of  gold  there  was  the  sole 
motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it ;  and 
to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was 
proposed  by  Columbus,  that  the  half  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  that  should  be  found  there, 
should  belong  to  the  crown.  This  proposal 
was  approved  of  by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part 
i>f  the  gold  which  the  first  adventurers  im- 


ported into  Europe   was  got  by  so  very  ets) 
a  method  as  the  plundering  of  the  defenceless 
natives,  it  was  not  perhaps   very  difficult  to 
pay  even  this  heavy  tax  ;    but  when  the  na- 
tives were  once  fairly  stript  of  all  that  they 
had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,   and  in  all  the 
other  countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  was 
done   completely  in   six   or  eight  years,  and 
when,  in  order  to  find  more,   it  had  become 
necessary  to  dig  for  it  in  the  mines,  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  paying  this  tax. 
The  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  accordingly,  first 
occasioned,    it  is  said,  the   total  abandoning 
of   the  mines  of  St.    Domingo,   which  hare 
never  been  wrought  since.      It  was  soon  re- 
duced, therefore,  to  a  third  ;   then  to  a  fifth; 
afterwards  to  a  tenth  ;  and  at  last  to  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  gross  produce   of  the  goto 
mines.     The  tax  upon  silver  continued  for  * 
long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce. 
It  was  reduced  to  a  tenth  .  only  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century.      But  the  first  adven- 
turers do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  inte- 
rested about  silver.     Nothing   less   precious 
than  gold  seemed  worthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the  New  World,  subsequent  to  those  of 
Columbus,  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  same  motive.  It  was  the  sacred  thirst  of 
gold  that  carried  Ovieda,  Nicuessa,  and  Vasco 
Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien; 
that  carried  Cortes  to  Mexico,  Almagro  and 
Pizarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  ad- 
venturers arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast, 
their  first  inquiry  was  always  if  there  was  any 
gold  to  be  found  there ;  and  according  to  the 
information  which  they  received  concerning 
this  particular,  they  determined  either  to  quit 
the  country  or  to  settle  in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  pro- 
jects, however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  up 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  en- 
gage in  them,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more 
perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search  after  new 
silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  the 
one  in  which  the  gain  of  those  who  draw  the 
prizes  bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of 
those  who  draw  the  blanks;  for  though  the 
prizes  are  few,  and  the  blanks  many,  the  com- 
mon price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  fortune  of 
a  very  rich  man.  Projects  of  mining,  instead 
of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in  them,  to- 
gether with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  com- 
monly absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  Thev 
are  the  projects,  therefore,  to  which,  of  all 
others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  desired  to 
increase  the  capital  of  his  nation,  would  least 
choose  to  give  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment, or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  share 
of  that  capital  than  what  would  go  to  then 
of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the 
absurd  confidence  which  almost  all  men  tave 
in  their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there 
is  the  least  probability  of  success.   t«m  gtv»" 
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Bill  though  the  judgment  of  tuber  reuaa 

and  experience  concerning  such  projects  has 
always  been  extremely  unfavourable,  that  of 
human  avidity  has  commonly  hecn  quite  olher- 
wise.  Tlit  same  passion  which  lias  sngi.'csied 
to  so  many  people  the  absurd  idea  of  Ihe  phi. 
hisopher's  stone,  has  suggested  10  others  the 
L.jnally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  They  did  not  consider  that  the 
value  of  those  metals  has,  in  all  agesand  na- 
uons,  arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  ami  that 
their  scarcity  has  arisen  from  the  very  small 
quantities  "('  Iln-in  which  nature  bus  anywhere 
deposited  in  one  place,  from  the  hard  and  i',- 
tractablo  substances  with  which  she  has  almost 
everywhere  surrounded  those  small  quantities, 
ind  consequently  from  the  labour  and  expense 
■  liichare  everywhere  necessary  in  order  to  pe- 
netrate, and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  them- 
selves that  veins  of  those  metals  might  in 
many  places  he  found,  aa  large  and  as  abun- 
dant as  those  which  are  commonly  found  of 
lead,  or  copper,  or  tin,  or  iron.  The  dream 
of  Sir  Wilier  Raleigh,  concerning  the  golden 
idty  and  country  of  El  Dorado,  may  satisfy 
us,  thai  even  wise  men  are  not  always  exeorpl 
from  such  strange  delusions.  More  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
ran,  the  Jesuit  Gumila  was  still  convinced  or 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country, 
pressed,  wldi  great  warmth,  and,  I  i 
with  great  sincerity,  bow  liappy  ho  si 
to  carry  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  a  people 
who  Could  so  well  reward  llie  pious  labours  <>( 

In  the  countries  tint  discovered  by  tin 
Spaniards,  no  gold  and  silver  mines  arc  a 
present  known  which  are  supposed  to  bi 
worth  the  working.  The  quantities  of  thow 
metals  which  the  first  adventurers  are  said  tc 
have  found  there,  had  probahly  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the 
mines  which  were  wrought  immediately  after 
tlie  first  discovery-  What  those  adventurers 
were  reported  to  have  found,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of  all  their 
1 11111111  fit  II  Every  Spaniard  who  sailed  to 
America  expected  to  find  an  El  Dorado, 
Fortune,  too,  did  upon  litis  whar  ah 

avagunt  hopes  of  her 


•gold  and  silver  mines  j 
d  a  course  of  accidents  which  no  human 
sdom   could  foresee,   rendered  this  project 
neb  more  successful  than   the  undertakers 
d  any  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting. 
The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  na- 
>ns  of  Europe  who  attempted  to  make  au- 
gments in   America,  were  animated  by  tin 
like    chimerical    views;    but   they    were    not 
pially  successful.      It  was  more  than  a  hum 
ed  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Bra. 
Is,  before  any  silver,  gold,  or  diamond  mines, 
ere discuvcrcd  then-.    In  the  English,  French, 
Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none  have  ever 
yi'l  hecn  discovered,    at  least  limit  that   are  at 
apposed  to  he  worth   the  working. 
The  first  English  settlers  in  North  America, 
'       ever,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  sil .  , 
which  should  lie  found  there  10  the  king, 
^  motive  for  grunting  them  their  patents. 
In  the  patents  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the 
London  and  I'lymnulh  cm  a  panies,  to  the  coun- 
cil of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth  was  accord- 
ingly reserved  to  the  crown.      To  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  those 
lirst  settlers,  too,  joined  that  of  discovering  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  East  Indies.     They 
have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  both. 


of  Mexico  and  Peru  (of  which  the  one 
pened  about  thirty,  and  the  oilier  about  forty, 
years  after  the  first  eipcdidon  of  Columbus), 
•he  presented  them  with  something  not  very 
unlike  that  profusion  of  the  precious  cuetnLs 
hIucIi  tliey  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  Ihe  East  In. lie-, 
therefore,    gave  i-ccBsiun  to  tile    lo  •: 
af  the  West.      A  project  of  conquest  gave  oc- 
casion lo  all  the  establishments  of  lite  Spa. 
niaftlx  in  those    oewly  discovered  countries 


which   e 


n  of  Ihe  Priaiwrily  if  A'et 


<;...■■  » 


The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  take- 
possession  either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one 
so  ihinly  inhabited  thin  the  natives  easily  give 
place  to  the  new  settlers,  advances  more  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  greatness  than  any  other 


The  colonies  carry  out  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts, 
superior  lo  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, in  the  course  tif  many  centuries,  ami  tig 
savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry 
out  with  them,  luo,  the  habit  of aubordiualiuu, 
snme  notion  of  the  regular  government  which 
lakes  place  in  their  own  country,  of  the  sys- 
tem of  laws  which  support  it,  and  of  a  regu- 
lar administration  of  justice  ;  and  they  natu- 
rally establish  something  of  die  same  kind  in 
the  new  settlement.  But  among  savage  and 
nations,  the  natural  progress  of  law 


d  government 


still  slo- 


r»l  progress  o 

arts,  after  law  and  go 

enimeril 

far   c-laMishcd    as    is 

ice.sary 

or  their  protection.    Every  colonist  g 

an  possibly  cultivate. 

Hc  has 

10  rent,  and  scarce  any  talcs,  to  pay. 

No  larul- 

1  him  in  its  produce, 

and,  tin 

share  of  the  so 

1  a  trifle. 

notive  to  render  as  great  aa  pos- 

sible  a  produce  which  is  thus  to  be  a 

Urcty   bk  own 

1  >>.i  his  land  is  mm 

nonly  so 
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extensive,  [lint,  with  alt  his  nwn  industry,  unci 

.villi  iill  I.Ik-  i  ml  ii-.iii  ■  •!'  other  people  whom  lie 
CM  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make  it 
lTinliti't:  tin-  ic-nlli  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
produdng,  Jlo  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect 
labourers  from  all  .ptarters,  and  to  reward 
litem  "ill i  the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those 
liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  nod  cheap- 
ne-i  (if  land,  soon  llukr  those  labourers  leave 
him,  in  order  lo  become  landlords  themselves, 
and  to  reword  with  equal  liberality  other  la- 
bourers, who  sour,  lease  them  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  left  tlieir  first 


lilnral  reward  of  inborn 


.lie'nir  ■■.■'.-  11 


The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of  in- 
fancy, are  well  led  and  properly  taken  care 
of  [  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of 
their  labour  greatly  overpays  t In- i i  luanite- 
tianec.  When  arrived  at  maturity,  the  high 
price  of  labour,  ami  the  luiv  price  of  land,  en- 
able  litem  to  establish  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  falhrrs  did  before  them. 

Ill  oilier  countries,  rent  anil  profit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people 
oppress  the  Inferior  one  ;  but  in  new  colonies, 
the  interest  of  the  wu  superiur  orders  obliges 
litem  to  treat  the  inlcriuj  one  will]  more  ge- 
nerosity and  humanity,  tit  least  "here  that  in- 

londs,  of  the  greatest  natural   fertility,  arc 
be  had  for  a  trifle.      The  increase  of  reve 
which   the   proprietor,  who  is  always  the 
tlertaker,     expects    from    their    improvement,  | 
constitutes  his  profit,   which,  in  these  circum-j 

great  profit  cannot  be  made,  without  employ- 1 
ing  the  labour  of  oilier  people  in  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  land;  and  the  disproportion 
between  tlie  great  extent  of  the  land  and  the! 
jioall  number  of  the  people,  which  commonly 
[?kes  place  in  new  colonies,  makes  it  difficult 
for  htm  lo  get  this  labour,  lie  does  not,  there. 
'  fore,  dispute  about  wages,  but  is  willing  to 
■  employ  labour  at  any  price.  The  high  wages 
of  laltour  encourage  population.  The  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage  im- 
provement, and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay 
tliuse  high  wages.  In  those  wages  consists 
dmewt  the  whole  price  of  the  land;  and  though 
Uiey  are  bleb)  coosidcrBd  l> the  ttit^es  of  la- 
bour, they  are  low,  considered  as  the  price  of 
what  is  so  very  valuable.  What  encourages 
tile  progress  of  population  antl  improvement, 
encourages    that   of   real   wealth    and    great- 

Tbe  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
rolonies  towards  wealth  and  greatness  seems 


Though  posterior  in  tlieir  establish  mm!,  y. 
all  the  arts  of  refinement,  philosophy,  pnvtn, 
itnil  eloquence,  seem  to  have  beci 
us  early,  and  In  have  been  improved  a-  hightv 
in  them  as  in  any  part  of  the  mother  Country 
'Hie  schools  of  the  two  oldest  Greek  philoso- 
phers, those  of  Thalcs  and  Pythagoras,  wen 
established,  it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient 
Greece,  but  the  one  in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in 
ii  Italian  colony.  All  those  colonic*  hail 
-ttiblished  themselves  in  countries  inhabited 
by  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  easily 
gave  place  to  the  new  settlers.  They  had 
plenty  of  good  land;  and  as  tlnv  u 

;r  independent  of  the  mother  citv,  they  wen? 
liberty  to  manage  tlieir  own  affairs  in  the 
y  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable  to  their 


such  as  L'lon 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  molJiei  dry, 
grown  up  to  be  considerable  states.  lint  the 
progress  of  no  one  of  (lioni  Menu  ever  lo  have 
been  very  rapid.  They  wore  all  established  in 
conquered  provinces,  which  in  most  cases  had 
been  fully  inhabited  before.  The  quantity  at 
land  assigned  lo  each  colonist  was  seldom  vcrj 
considerable,  and,  as  the  colony  was  not  inde- 
pendent, they  were  not  always  at  liberty  lo 
manage  (heir  own  affairs  in  the  way  Ihat  thfy 
judged  was  most  suitable  to  their  own  interest 
In  die  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European 
colonies  established  in  America  and  the  Wen 
Indies  resemble,  and  even  greatly  surpass, 
those  e, f  ancient  Greece.  Ill  their  tjrpem.li  m-i 
upon  the  mother  stale,  they  resemble  tln-e  .•( 
ancient  Home;  but  their  great  distance  In-m 
Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviates:!  ii 
less   the   effects   of   this  dc-p 


is  placed  them  less  in  i 
ss  in  the  power  of  their  mother  I 
irsuing   their  interest  their   on- 

induct  has  upon  many  oi 


accordingly  lo  ha 


ery  rapid.      In  tin 
j,   several  of  then 


appear  to  have  rivalled,  and  even 

passed,  Ihur  mother  cities.  Syracuse  and  Agri- 
Jclltuui  in  Sicily,  I'aretttmn  and  l.oeri  in  Ita- 
ly, EphcsuH  ami  Miletus  in  Lesser  Asia,  ap- 
pear, by  all  accounts,  to  ba»"  lu™"  -'  l—" ' 
eipuil   to  anv  of  the  cities  of 


deiioy.        Their 

miry.       1*1 
ii    own    nay,  their 

. L.-r--t(u-.  1  in  Ltjrope;  and  upon  some1  occasiort 
it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and  submitted  to, 
because  their  distance  rendered  it  difficult  tt 
restrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  go- 
vernment of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occasions, 
been  obliged  to  recall  or  soften  the  orders  which 
had  been  given  fur  the  government  of  her  co- 
lonics, for" fear  of  a  general  insurrection.  Th* 
prugrewsuf  all  th.-  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accenting!) 
been  very  great 

The  crown  uf  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold 
and  silver,  derived  some  revenue  from  its  co- 
lonies from  the  moment  of  their  first  estak- 
lishment.  It  was  a  revenue,  too,  of  a  nature 
lo  excite  in  human  aridity  the  most  extra  va. 
gaut  expectation  of  --till  greater  riches.  The 
Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  from  th,. 
if  their  first  establishment,  attracted  i , 


thnec  ol  tne   oUic-r  KixropiM.. 
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neglected.   The 

consequence  of  ttiia  attention,  nor  the  latter 
tlie  worse  in  consequence  of  Ellis  neglect.  In 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  tlie  country  which 
"  l  mine  measure  possess,  the  Spanish  co- 
rn.: considered  us  less  populous  and 
g  than  those  of  almost  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  The  progress  even  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonies,  however,  in  population  anil  im- 
provement, lias  certiiinly  been  very  r:i]iiil  anil 
very  great.  The  city  of  Limn,  founded  sine* 
tin'  euiiquesr,  is  representee]  by  L'lloa  as  con- 
mining  tilt;  thousand  inhaliilants  near  thirty 
years  ago.  Quito,  which  hitd  been  but  a  mi- 
serable hamlet  of  Indians,  is  represented  by 
the  same  author  .is  in  hi-,  time  equally  popu- 
lous. Gemel  i  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller, 
U  is  said,  Indeed,  but  who  seems  every  w  here 
to  bave  written  upon  extreme  good  informa- 
lion,  represents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  contain- 
ing a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  a  num- 
ber which,  in  spite  of  all  the  c<ag.icralnins  n( 
the  .S|iauisli  writer!!,  is  probably  more  than  five 
limes  greater  than  what  it  ceiitaiiicd  in  ihe 
lime  of  Montciuma.  Tliesc  numbers  excesd 
greatly  those  of  Uoston,  New  York, 
lodclphla,  the  three  greatest  cities  of 
li-h  colonics.  Before  tlie  conquest  of  the  Spa- 
niards, there  were  no  cattle  lit  fur  draught, 
either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  lama  was 
their  only  beast  of  burden,  and  its  slivu-ih 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  lo  that 
of  ■  common  ass.  The  plough  was  unknown 
among  them.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  iron.  They  had  no  coined  iimuey,  nor  any 
established  iuslruiueJIt  uf  commerce  of  any 
Kind.  Their  commerce  was  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter. A  sort  of  wooden  spade  was  their  prin. 
lipai  itHtrunmit  of  agriculture.  Sharp 
served  them   for   knives   and  hatch* 


with; 


iiard  si 


of  c 


n  animals,  served  them  with  needles 
with;  and  Ihese  seem  to  have  been  iheir  prin- 
cipal instrumenis  of  trade.  In  this 
things,  it  seems  impossible  (hat  cither  uf  those 
empire]  could  have  been  so  much  irnpioved 
so  well  cultivated  as  at  present,  when  diey  are 
plentifully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  Euro- 
pean cattle,  and  when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the 
plough,  and  of  many  of  (lie  arts  of  Europe, 
have  been  introduced  among  diem.      But  the 

portion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement  and 
cultivation,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  destruction 
of  the  natives  which  followed  die  conquest, 
these  two  great  empires  are  probably  more  po- 
pulous now  loan  tjiey  ever  were  before:  ,i:ul 
the  people  are  surely  very  different;  for  we 
must  acknowledge,  I  apprehend,  that  tlie  Spa- 
nish Creoles  are  in  many  respects  superior  to 


tlie  first  discovery  ncithel 
sold  nor  silier  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as 
'   afforded  upon  that  account  little  or  no  rcve- 
ue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time   in  o 
great  measure  neglected  ;  and  during  lids  state 
lect,  it  grew  up  to  he  a  great  and  power, 
ful   colony.      While  Portugal   was   under  the 
'     union  of  Spain,   Brazil   was    attacked   by 
Dutch,  who  got  possession  of  seven  of  the 
rteen   provinces   into   which   it  is  divided. 
They  expected  soot,  to  conquer  tin*  other  seven, 
!n  Portugal  recovered  its  independency  by 
elevation  of  the  family  of  Bragania  to  the 
me.      The  Dutch,  then,   a,  enemies  to  the 
Spaniards,   became  friends  to  the  Portuguese, 
fere   likewise   the   enemies   of   the   Spa- 
niards.     They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that 
of  Brazil  which  they  bad  not  conquraw 
to  tlie  king  of  Portugal,  who  agreed  to  leave 
which  they  had  conquered  to   them, 
tor  not  worth  disputing  about,   with 
such  good  allies.     But  tlie  Dutch  government 
mod   liege  II  lo  oppress  the   Portuguese  colo- 
urs, who,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  will. 
:omplaints,  look  amis  against  ilieir  new  mas- 
ters,   and  by   their   own   valour  and   resolu- 
011,  with  tlie  connivance,  indeed,  but  without 
ly  avowed  assistance  from  the  mother  coun. 
■y,  drove  them  out  of   Brazil.      The   Dutch, 
therefore,    finding    it   impossible    lo     I.'-  ■  ■    .■  . 
part  of  the  country  to  themselves,  were  Mo- 
lted that  it  should  be  entirely  restored  to  the 
wo  of  Portugal.      In  this  colony  there  are 
d   to   be  more   than  six   hundred  thousand 
people,  cither  Portuguese  or  descended  from 
IVlhl^nese,    ile.ileS  niulatlL'iS    anil   a   ruined 
race  between  Portuguese  and  Biaxilians.     No 
one  colony  in  America  is  supposed  to  contain 
so  great  a  number  of  people  of  European  el- 

To  wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  dui 
ing  the  greater  part  of  die  sijteenth  century, 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  t«o  great  naia 
powers  upon  the  ocean  ;  lor  though  die  com- 
merce of  Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, its  fleet  had  scarce  ever  sailed  beyond 
the  Mediterranean.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue 
of  die  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America  at 
their  own;  and  though  Ibey  could  not  hindei 
so  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Poitugal 
from  -elding  in  brazil,  such  was  at  that  time 
the  terror  of  their  name,  diat  the  greater  part 
of  (be,  other  nations  of  Europe  were  afraid  to 
establish   trieinsch'es  in  any  other    part  of  that 

gwat  continent.      The  lrianeli,  wl ttempted 

to  settle  in  Florida,  were  all  murdered  by  the 
Spaniards.  But  the  declension  of  the  naval 
power  of  Uiis  latler  nation,  in  eon-cqiicni-e  uf 
ihe  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what  they  called 
iheir  inviacit'ie  an:  :a!a,  «]illIi  Happened  to. 
wards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceruiiry,  put  il 
out  of  their  power  to  obstruct  any  longer  tlie 
«i  Ith  mi  nts  of  ihe  ..I her  Km  ■■]'.■  ill  nation!  In 
theeouiicof  tlie  wveiilccnili   century,   Iher* 
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fore,  the  English,  French.  Dutch,  Danes,  and 
Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who  had  any 
ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some 
settlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New 
Jersey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedish  families 
still  to  be  found  there  sufficiently  demonstrates, 
that  this  colony  was  very  likely  to  prosper, 
had  it  been  protected  by  the  mother  country. 
But  being  neglected  by  Sweden,  it  was  soon 
swallowed  up  by  Uie  Dutch  colony  of  New 
York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  English. 

The  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa 
Cruz,  are  the  only  countries  in  the  new  world 
that  have  ever  been  possessed  by  the  Danes. 
These  little  settlements,  too,  were  under  the 
government  of  an  exclusive  company,  which 
had  the  sole  right,  both  of  purchasing  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  the  colonics,  and  of  supplying 
them  with  such  goods  of  other  countries  as 
they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its 
purchases  and  sales,  had  not  only  the  power 
of  oppressing  them,  but  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  do  so.  The  government  of  an  exclu- 
sive company  of  merchants  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  of  all  governments  for  any  country  what- 
ever. It  was  not,  however,  able  to  stop  alto- 
gether the  progress  of  these  colonies,  though  it 
rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid.  The  late 
king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this  company,  and 
since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies 
has  been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally 
put  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive 
company.  The  progress  of  some  of  them, 
therefore,  though  it  has  been  considerable  in 
comparison  with  that  of  almost  any  country 
that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established, 
has  been  languid  and  slow  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The 
colony  of  Surinam,  though  very  considerable, 
is  still  inferior  to  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar 
colonies  of  the  other  European  nations.  The 
colony  of  Nova  Bclgia,  now  divided  into  the 
two  provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
would  probably  have  soon  become  consider- 
able too,  even  though  it  had  remained  under 
the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful 
causes  of  prosperity,  that  the  very  worst  go- 
vernment is  scarce  capable  of  checking  altoge- 
ther the  efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great 
distance,  too,  from  the  mother  country,  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  evade  more  or  less,  by 
smuggling,  the  monopoly  which  the  company 
enjoyed  against  them.  At  present,  the  com- 
pany allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to  Suri- 
uam,  upon  paying  two  and  a-lialf  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  license ; 
and  only  reserves  to  itself  exclusively,  the  di- 
rect trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which  cor 
ststs  almost  entirely  in  the  slave  trade.  This 
relaxation  in  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the 


company,  is  probably  the  principal  cause  o( 
that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  colony  M 
present  enjoys.  Curacoa  and  Eustaha,  the 
two  principal  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
are  free  ports,  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nation*; 
and  this  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  better  cole 
nies,  whose  ports  are  open  to  those  of  one  na- 
tion only,  has  been  the  great  cause  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  those  two  barren  islands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  some 
part  of  the  present,  under  the  government  of 
an  exclusive  company.  Under  so  unfavour- 
able an  administration,  its  progress  was  neces- 
sarily very  slow,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  new  colonies;  but  it  became  much  more 
rapid  when  this  company  was  dissolved,  after 
the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  scheme 
When  the  English  got  possession  of  this  coun- 
try, they  found  in  it  near  double  the  Lumber 
of  inhabitants  which  father  Charlevoix  had  as- 
signed to  it  between  twenty  and  thirty  yean 
before.  That  Jesuit  had  travelled  orer  the 
whole  country,  and  had  no  inclination  to  re- 
present it  as  less  inconsiderable  than  it  really 
was. 

The  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  wat 
established  by  pirates  and  freebooters,  who, 
for  a  long  time,  neither  required  the  protec- 
tion, nor  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
France;  and  when  that  race  of  banditti  be- 
came so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this 
authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  necessary  to 
exercise  it  with  very  great  gentleness.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  the  population  and  improve- 
ment of  this  colony  increased  very  fast.  Even 
the  oppression  of  the  exclusive  company,  to 
which  it  was  for  some  time  subjected  with  all 
the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  it  nc 
doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its 
progress  altogether.  The  course  of  its  prospe- 
rity returned  as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from 
that  oppression.  It  is  now  the  most  important 
of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  said  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  English  sugar  colonies  put  together. 
The  other  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  in  ge- 
neral all  very  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  which  the  pro- 
gress has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  tht 
English  in  North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be 
the  two  great  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all 
new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  English  co- 
lonies of  North  America,   though  no  doubt 
very  abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  infe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugu 
and  not  superior  to  some  of  those 
by  the  French  before  the  late  war.      But  tht 
j  political  institutions  of  the  English  colonies 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  improve- 
'  ment  and  cultivation  of  this  iand,  than  those 
I  ot  die  other  three  nations. 


COLONIES. 

first,  Tnc  fivji-omluji  or  uncultivated  1  mil, 
though  il  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  al- 

lOgelher,  Ills  bed!  more  re-l  I  lulled  ill  1 1 1 1_-   ILn^'- 

lish  colonics  than  ill  my  other  The  colony 
law,  which  imposes  upon  every  proprietor  ihe 
ublij.'atiuii  nt'  improving  [iiM.1 cultivating,  within 
m  limited  lime,  n  ccrlai-ii  proportion  of  his 
lands,  anit  which,  in  case  of  failure,  declarer 
lhax  neglected  lands  grautable  to  any  oilier 
person  ;  though  It  has  not  perhaps  been  very 
strictly  ticcuted,  has,  however,  hud  some  t(. 


irefort,   being  mat*  employed   in   the  ii 
ivcment  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to 
urd  a  greater  and   more  valuable  produc 
in  that  of  any  of  the  other  time    nation-., 
lich,  by  the  engrossing  uf  land,  is  more  01 
s  diverted  towards  other  employments. 
Thirdly,   The  labour  of  the  English  colo- 
its  is  not  only  likuly  to  afford  a  greater  and 
ire  valuable  produce,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  moderation  uf  their  laics,  n  greater  pro- 
is- ill  ion  of  this  product  belongs  to  theillsclvc:., 
"liii.li  they  may  store  up  and  employ  in  put- 
ting into  motion  n  still  glealer  uuantity  of  la- 
ir.     The  English  colonists  have  never  yet 
tribu'.cd  anv  thing  towards  the  defence  of 
mother  country,  or  towards  the  support  of 
civil  government-      They   themselves,   on 
the  contrary,  have  hitherto    heir]  defended   al- 
ost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  mother 
unlry  ;  but  the  expense  of  fleets  and  armies 
mt  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  n=- 


Seatndly,  In  Pennsylvania  there  is 

of  pi:,ui>i:e!ijtljrc,    1    hiinfs,    like  moveables.    I 

are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children  of 

ihe  family.     In  three  of  the  provinces  of  New 

England,   die  oldest  has  only  a  double  share,   i 

u  in   Lite   Mosalcal  law.      Though  in  those   t 

provinces,  tiierefore,    too  great  a  qinimil\  of  n 

laud  should  sometimes  lie  engrossed  bya 

liculur  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  cour 

n  generation  or  two,  to  be  sulihieiiilv  divided    ce.vary  expense  of  civil  gi 

ugain.     In  die  other  English  colonies,  indeed,    pense  of  their  own  civil  government  has  al- 

the  right  of  iiriTiuiirtniiure  takes  place,  as  in  |  ways  been  very  moderate.      It  has  generally 

the  law  of  England:     But  in  all  the  English    been  confined  to  "hat  was  necessary  for  pny- 

roh inies  tin-  tenure  of  the  lands,  ivhiell  are  all    ing  competent  salaries  to  the  governor,    to  the 

held  by  free  soeeaye,  I'lieilitaies  alieimlioii^  and  judges,  and  to  some  other  officers  of  police, 

the  grantee  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  gene-   and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  most  useful 

rally  rinds  it  for  his  interest  to  alienate,  as  hist    public  works.    The  eipense  of  the  civil  cstab- 

as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  resent  n^nnly    tuhCMM   uf    Massachusetts    Bay,  before    the 

a  small  ijuit-reut      In  the  Spanish  and  Por-  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 

luguese  colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  used  lobe  hot  about  L,  18,000  n.ycar  ;  that  oi 

majurazio  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all    New   Hampshire  and  Rhode   Island,  L.S500 

those  great  estates  lo  which  any  title  of  ho- leach;  that  of  Connecticut,    1.4  000;  dint  of 

noor  Is  annexed.      Such  estates  go  ail  to  one  :  New  York   and   Pennsylvania,  L.  ■J.'iOO  each ; 

person,  and  are  in  effect  entailed  nod  uualleu-    that  of  New  Jersey,  L.:"O0;  that  of  Virginit 

able,      The  l-'rendi  colonies,  indeed,  are  sub-  and  South  Carolina,  L.8000  each.     The  eivd 


o  ilie  custorri  of  Paris  which,  in  the 
heritauce  of  laud,  is  uineh  more  favourable  tc 
the  yiiiiiiejrl  children  I  bun  the  law  of  England. 
But,  iu  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  an 
estate,  held  by  the  noble  tei 
and  homage,  is  alienated, 


.tjhlisliinenls  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia 
are  partly  supported  by  an  annual  grant  ol 
p;iiliaiueiit  ;  hut  Nova  .Scotia-  pay-,  bcsiilcr, 
about  L-7000  a.year  towards  the  public  ev. 
'airy  penses  of  the  colony,  ami  Georgia  atini  i 
itcd  j  L.25O0  a-year.      All  the  different 


o  the  right  of  redemption,  either  lisluncnts  in  North  America,  in  short,  ciclu. 
b,  the  heir  of  the  superior,  or  by  tlie  lieir  of  sive  of  tliose  of  Maryland  and  North  Cai 
the  family;  and  all  the  largest  estates  of  the 
country  are  held  byr.uch  noble  tenures,  which 
necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But,  in  a 
new  colony,  a  great  uncultivated  estate  is  like- 
ly iu  be  much  more  speedily  divided  by  alien- 
ation than  by  succession.  The  plenty  and 
cheapness  uf  good  land,  it  has  already  been 
.i!i- ei  icd.  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  rapid 
prosperity  of  new  colonies.  The  engrossing 
of   laud,    in  etfect,  destroys  this  plenty  and 

dieapness.  The  engrossing  of  uncultivated  civil  government  in  the  colonies  upon  the  re- 
latid,  besides  is  the  greatest  obstructiun  to  its  reption  of  a  new  governor,  upon  the  ojeiiirg 
uopi.iriiieiit  -  but  the  labour  that  is  employed  of  a  new  assembly,  &c.  though  sufficiently  de- 
in  ihe  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land  cent,  is  not  accompanied  with  any  c.ipenai/e 
aft'ordslhc  greatest  and  most  valuable  product!  pomp  or  parade.  Their  ecclesiastical  govern. 
In  the  society.  'Die  produce  or'  hi hour,  in  this  limit  is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  fru- 
(re,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages  and  the  gal.  Tithes  ore  unknown  among  Iheni ;  am 
profit  of  the  slock  which  employs  it,  but  the  their  clergy,  who  ore  far  from  being  ntiuie- 
tent  uf  II ib  land  too  upon  which  it  is  employ,  rous,  are  maintained  either  by  niodurale  sli- 
•1        "lie    labour    of   the    English    colonics,   pend--.   or   by   the  ■cflUMWJ  HHitr&at I     i 


nn,  of  which  no 

xait  ace on 

t  has  been  get. 

did  not,  before  fh 

nent  of  the  pr> 

sent  disturbances. 

cost  the  inhabitants  abcrre 

I.. 6J.7O0  a-year; 

-iiiorril.le    ex.11  1- 

pie,  at  how  small 

tbree  millions  of 

people  may  not  o 
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that  of  defence 
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mother  country. 
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the  people.     The  power  of  Spain  and  Poriu- 1  of  its  quantity.      Of  all   the  expedients  that 


gal,   on  the  contrary,  derives  some   support 
from  the   taxes    levied   upon   their  colonies. 
France,  indeed,  has  never  drawn  any  consi- 
derable revenue  from  its  colpnies,   the  taxes 
which  it  levies  upon  them  being   generally 
spent  among  them.      But  the  colony  govern- 
ment of  all  these  three  nations  is  conducted 
upon  a  much  more  extensive  plan,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  much  more  expensive  cere- 
monial.    The  suras  3pent  upon  the  reception 
of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  have 
frequently  been  enormous.     Such  ceremonials 
are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colo- 
nists upon  those  particular  occasions,  but  they 
serve  to  introduce  among  them  the  habit  of 
vanity  and  expense  upon  all  other  occasions. 
They  are  not  only  very  grievous  occasional 
taxes,  but  they  contribute  to  establish  perpe- 
tual taxes,  of  the  same  kind,  still  more  griev- 
ous ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  private  luxury  and 
extravagance.      In  the  colonies  of  all   those 
three  nations,  too,  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment is  extremely  oppressive.      Tithes  take 
place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
utmost  rigour  in  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
All  of  them,  besides,  are  oppressed  with  a  nu- 
merous race  of  mendicant  friars,  whose  beg- 
gary being  not  oniy  licensed  but  consecrated 
by  religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tax  upon  the 
poor  people,  who  are  most  carefully  taught 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  sin 
to  refuse  them  their  charity.   Over  and  above 
all  this,   the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the 
greatest  engrossers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  In  the  disposal  of  their  surplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their 
own  consumption,  the  English  colonies  have 
been  more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a 
more  extensive  market,  than  those  of  any 
other  European  nation.  Every  European  na- 
tion has  endeavoured,  more  or  less,  to  mono- 
polize to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  colonies, 
and,  upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the 
ships  of  foreign  nations  from  trading  to  them, 
and  has  prohibited  them  from  importing  Eu- 
ropean goods  from  any  foreign  nation.  But 
the  manner  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been 
exercised  in  different  nations,  has  been  very 
different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  an  exclusive  com. 
pany,  of  whom  the  colonists  were  obliged  to 
buy  all  such  European  goods  as  they  wanted, 
and  to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  sell  the 
whole  of  their  surplus  produce.  It  was  the 
interest  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only 
to  sell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  lat- 
ter as  cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more 
of  the  latter,  even  at  this  low  price,  than  what 
thty  could  dipose  of  for  a  very  high  price  in 
Europe.  It  was  their  interest  not  only  to  de- 
grade in  all  cases  the  value  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  colony,  bi.t  in  many  cas.s  to  dis- 
courage and  keep  down  the  natural  increase 


can  well  be  contrived    to   stunt  the  natural 
growth  of  a  new  colony,   that  of  an  exclu&ivt 
company  is  undoubtedly  the  most  effectual. 
This,  however,  has  been  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land, though  their  company,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  century,  has  given  up  in  many  re- 
spects the  exertion  of  their  exclusive  privilege. 
This,  too,  was  the  policy  of  Denmark,  till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.      It  has  occasionally 
been  the  policy  of  France  ;  and  of  late,  since 
1 755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other 
nations  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it  has  be- 
come the  policy  of  Portugal,  with  regard  at 
least  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Bra- 
zil, Pernambucco,  and  Alarannon. 

Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  ex- 
clusive company,  have   confined    the   whole 
commerce  of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port 
of  the  mother  country,  from  whence  no  ship 
was  allowed  to  sail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and 
at  a  particular  season,  or,  if  single,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  particular  license,  which  in  most 
cases  was  very  well  para1  for.    This  policy  open- 
ed, indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the 
natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  they 
traded  from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  sea 
son,  and  in  the  proper  vessels.      But  as  all  the 
different  merchants,  who  joined  their  stocks  in 
order  to  fit  out  those  licensed  vessels,  would 
find  it  for  their  interest  to  act   in  concert,  the 
trade  which  was  carried  on  in  this  manner 
would  necessarily  be  conducted  very   nearlj 
upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  an  exclu- 
sive company.    The  profit  of  those  merchants 
would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and  op- 
pressive.    The  colonies  would  be  ill  supplied, 
and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear, 
and  to  sell  very  cheap.     This,  however,  till 
within  these  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain ;  and  the  price  of  all  European 
goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.    At  Quito, 
we  are  told  by  Ulloa,   a  pound  of  iron  sold 
for  about  4s.  6d.,  and  a  pound  of  steel  for 
about  6s.  9d.  sterling.    But  it  is  chiefly  in  or- 
der to  purchase  European  goods  that  the  colo- 
nies part  with  their  own  produce.    The  more, 
therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the  less  they 
really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dearness  of 
the  one  is  the  same  thing  with  the  cheapness 
of  the  other.     The  policy  of  Portugal  is,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except 
Pernambucco  and  Marannon;  and  with  re- 
gard to  these  it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 
Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo- 
nies free  to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry 
it  on  from  all  the  different  ports  of  the  mother 
country,  and  who  have  occasion  for  no  other 
license  than  the  common  despatches  of  the 
custom-house.     In  this  case  the  number  and 
dispersed  situation  of  the  different  traders  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any 
general  combination,  and  their  competition  i# 
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sufficient  to  hinder  (hem  from  mating  ht; 
exorbitant  profits.  Under  10  liberal  ■  policy, 
the  colonies  are  enabled  both  to  sell  their  own 
produce,  and  to  buy  the  goods  of  Europe  at 
a  reasonable  price;  but  since  the  dissolution 
of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our  colonies 
were  but  In  their  infancy,  this  li.il always  been 
the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally,  too, 
been  that  of  France,  and  lias  been  iimt'iiriuk 
■0  since  the  dissolution  of  what  in  KngLuul  L 
com  in  Link  called  their  Mississippi  company. 
The  profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which 
France  and  England  canyon  with  their  colo- 
nies, tliough  no  doubt  somewhat  higher  than 

and  the  price  of  European  goods,  according- 
ly, is  not  extravagantly  high  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  rolonics  of  either  of  those  natiuiis,. 

In  the  exportation  or  their  own  surplus  pro- 
duce, too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain 
commodities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother 
country.  These  commodities  having  been 
enumerated  in  tin  act  of  navigation,  and  in 
tome  other  subsequent  acts,  have  upon  thai 
occount  been  called  tnuncralr.t  mmnilBtll 
The  rent  are  called  nou.enu/flcrarrd,  und  may 
be  exported  directly  to  other  countries,  pro- 
tided  it  is  in  llrilish  or  plantation  ships,  of 
which  the  owners  and  three  fourtl is  of  the  mm. 
rinen  are  British  subjects 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities 
•re  some  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  grain  of  all 
sorts,  lumber,  salt  provisions,  fish,  sugar,  and 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal 
object  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By 
allowing  them  a  very  extensive  market  fur  it, 
the  law  encourages  tliem  to  extend  this  cul- 
ture much  beyond  the  consumption  of  a  thin- 
ly Inhabited  country,  and  thus  to  provide  he- 
forehand  an  ample  sulisistence  for  a  continu. 
ally  increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood, 
where  timber  consequently  is  of  little  or  no 
value,  the  expense  of  clearing  the  ground  is 
the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement.  By 
allowing  the  colonies  a  very  extensive  market 
for  tlieir  lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to  facili- 
tate improvement  by  raising  die  price  of  a 
commodity  which  would  otherwise  be  of  lit. 
de  value,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  make 

In  a  country  neithei  hall  peoplet.  nor  half 
rally  multiply  beyonr. 
c  inhabitants,  and  an 


1  of 


the  ennsumptic 

often,  upon  tli 

luc.      But  il  is  necessary,   it  has  already  been 

shown,   that  (he  price  of  cattle  should  bear  a 

certain  proportion   to  dial  of  corn,  before   die 

stealer  part  of  tin  lands  of  any  eountij  can 

Ij«  iinpiovf-l.      By  allowing  to  American  cat. 


[lie  value  ol"  a  commodity,  of  which  the  high 
price  is  so  very  essential  to  improvement. 
The  good  efTccis  of  iliis  liberty.  I  owever,  uiu,' 
be  somewliat  diminished  by  the  ^tli  of  Geo. 
III.  c.  15,  which  puts  hides  and  skins  among 
tl j e  enumerated  commodities,  und  thereby  leink 
to  reduce  the  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping  ami  naval  powei 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  extension  of  the  fish- 

1  c; iil.it  it  re  seems  to  have  had  almost  constant- 
ly in  view.  Those  fisheries,  upon  dus  ace. 'tint, 
have  had  all  the  encouragement  which  free- 
dom i- l.j i  give  litem,  and  they  have  nourished 
accordingly.  The  New  England  fishery,  in 
particular,  was,  before  the  late  disturbances, 
one  of  tin-  most  important,  perhaps  in  the 
world.  The  whale  fisbeiy  which,  not  win.  stand- 
log  an  extravagant  bounty,  is  in  Great  Bri- 
tain carried  on  to  so  little  purpose,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not,  Itow- 
cmt,  pretend  to  wanaiu),  tin-  ahole  produce 
dues  not  much  anted  Ilia  raluc  of  the  boun- 
ties which  arc  annually  paid  for  it,  is  in  New 
lji-l  nil  carried  on,  without  any  bounty,  to  a 
very  great  extent.  Fidi  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  with  which  the  North  Americans 
trade  to    Spain,   Portugal,   and  the   Mcdiicr- 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  comiuo- 
dliv,  which  could  only  lie  exported  to  Greal 
Britain;  t.ut  in  1731,  upon  a  rcproscn  tali  on 
of  the  sugar- planters,  its  exportation  was  per- 
mitted to  alt  ports  of  the  world.  The  restric- 
tions, however,  with  which  this  liberty  was 
granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of  sugar  in 
Great  Britain,  have  rendered  It  in  a  greal 
measure  inefiectiml.  Great  Britain  and  bet 
colonies  still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole 
market  for  all  sugar  produced  in  die  British 
plantations.  Tlieir  consumption  increases  so 
fast,  that,  tliough  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing improvement  of  Jamaica,  as  well  as 
of  the  ceded  islands,  the  importation  of  sugar 
has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  twenty 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is 
said  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  tin  trade 
which  die  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,   from   which   diey  bring  back    negro 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America, 
in  grain  of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  ami  in 
liih,  had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,  and 
[hereby  forced  into  die  market  of  Great  liri. 
uin,  it  would  have  iulerfcrred  too  much  with 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  our  awn  peo- 
ple. It  was  probably  not  so  much  from  any 
regard  to  the  interest  of  America,  ns  from  a 
jealousy  of  this  interference,  dial  those  im- 
portant commodities  have  not  only  been  Lent 

,-.nr    i,l'  llie  lininlLr,Lti(i:i.    but  that    the  UllpOruu 

tion    into  Great  Britain  of  all  /rain,  except 
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rice,  and  of  all  wilt  provisions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary btate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The   non-enumerated   commodities    could 
>riginally  be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine,  naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price 
of  timber  in  the  colonies,  and  consequently  to 
increase  the  expense  of  clearing  their  lands. 


Lumber  and  rice  having  been  once  put  into '  the  principal  obstacle  to  their  improvement 
die  enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards '  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  ceo. 
taken  out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  Eu-  tury,  in  1 703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of 
ropean  market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  south '  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
of  Cape  Finisterrc.  By  the  6th  of  George ;  commodities  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting 
III.  c.  52,  all  non-enumerated  commodities ! their  exportation,  except  in  their  own  ships, 
were  subjected  to  the  like  restriction.  The '  at  their  own  price,  and  in  such  quantities  as 
parts  of  Europe  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Fi-  they  thought  proper.  In  order  to  counteract 
nisterre  are  not  manufacturing  countries,  and  this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to 

render  herself  as  much  as  possible  independ- 


we  are  less  jealous  of  the  colony  ships  carry- 
ing home  from  them  any  manufactures  which 
could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two 
sorts ;  first,  such    as  are  either  the  peculiar 
produce  of  America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced, 
or  at  least  are  not  produced  in  the  mother 
country.      Of  this  kind  are  molasses,   coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,   tobacco,  pimento,  ginger,  whale- 
fins,  raw  silk,  cotton,  wool,  beaver,  and  other 
peltry  of  America,  indigo,  fustick,  and  other 
dyeing  woods;  secondly,  such  as  are  not  the 
peculiar  produce  of  America,   but  which  are, 
and  may  be  produced  in  the  mother  country, 
though  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  her  demand,  which  is  princi- 
pally supplied  from  foreign   countries.      Of 
this  kind  arc  all  naval  stores,   masts,  yards, 
and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pig 
and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  skins,  pot 
and  pearl  ashes.     The  largest  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  first  kind  could  not  dis- 
courage the  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  sale, 
of   any  part    of  the  produce  of  the  mother 
country.   By  confining  them  to  the  home  mar- 
ket, our  merchants,  it  was  expected,  would 
not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheaper  in 
the  plantations,  and  consequently  to  sell  them 
with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  establish 
between  the  plantations  and  foreign  countries 
an   advantageous   carrying   trade,    of    which 
Great  Britain  was  necessarily  to  be  the  centre 
or  emporium,   as  the  European  country  into 
which  those  commodities  were  first  to  be  im- 
ported.     The  importation  of  commodities  of 
the  second  kind  might  be  so  managed  too,  it 
was  supposed,   as  to  interfere,  not  with  the 
sale  of  those  of  the  same  kind  which  were  pro- 
duced at  home,  but  with  that  of  those  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries;  because, 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren. 
dered  always  somewhat  dearer  than  the  for- 
mer, and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  lat- 
cer.      By  confining  such  commodities  to  the 
home  market,  therefore,  it  was  proposed  to 
discourage  the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain, 
but  of  some  foreign  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  Great  Britain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colo- 
nies to  any  other  country  brt  Great  Britain, 


ent,  not  only  of  Sweden,  but  of  all  the  other 
northern  powers,  Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty 
upon  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from 
America ;  and  the  effect  of  this  bounty  was 
to  raise  the  price  of  timber  in  America  much 
more  than  the  confinement  to  the  home  mar- 
ket could  lower  it ;  and  as  both  regulations 
were  enacted  at  the  same  time,  their  joint  ef- 
fect was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  discou- 
rage the  clearing  of  land  in  America. 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron,  too,  have  been 
put  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  yet 
as,  when  imported  from  America,  they  are 
exempted  from  considerable  duties  to  which 
they  are  subject  when  imported  from  any  other 
country,  the  one  part  of  the  regulation  con- 
tributes  more  to  encourage  the  erection  of  fur. 
naces  in  America  than  the  other  to  discourage 
it  There  is  no  manufacture  which  occasions 
so  great  a  consumption  of  wood  as  a  furnace, 
or  which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  clear- 
ing of  a  country  overgrown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulatiom 
to  raise  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land, 
was  neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  understood 
by  the  legislature.  Though  their  beneficial 
effects,  however,  have  been  in  this  respect  ac- 
cidental, they  have  not  upon  that  account  been 
less  real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  per- 
mitted between  the  British  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  West  Indies,  both  in  the  enume- 
rated and  in  the  non-enumerated  commodities. 
Those  colonies  are  now  become  so  populous 
and  thriving,  that  each  of  them  finds  in  some 
of  the  others  a  great  and  extensive  market 
for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of  them 
taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal 
market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  what  concerns  the  market  for  their 
produce,  either  in  its  rude  state,  or  in  whst 
may  be  called  the  very  first  stage  of  manufac- 
ture. The  more  advanced  or  more  refined 
manufactures,  even  of  the  colony  produce,  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain chuse  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  haw 
prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their 
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While,  for  eiomple,  Muscovado  sugars  from 
lilt  British  plantations  pay,  upon  importation, 
Billy  lis.  -Id.  llie  hundred  weight,  white  sugars 
pay  L.I  :  1  :1;  and  refined,  either  double  or 


ijii-  i-iincipLil  market,  to  which  the  sugars  of 
tin.'  Diiiish  colonies  could  be  ei ported.  They 
amounted,  therefore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  chying  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreign 
market,  and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining 
it  for  the  market  which  takes  oif,  perhaps, 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  produce. 
The  man u fact u re  of  claying  or  refining  su- 
gar, accordingly,  though  it  ha  low  ■  - 
all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has  been  hi- 
lls cultivated  in  any  of  those  of  England,  ex- 
cept for  the  market  of  the  colonies  tlu.-itisL-lvt.--i. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  die  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  sugar,  by  claying, 
ka-t  upon  ■Liiuu-.t  every  plantation.  Sinct 
fell  into  those  of  the  English,  almost  all  work* 
of  this  kind  have  been  given  up  ;  and  thi 
are  at  present  {October  1773),  I  am  assun  . 
not  above  two  or  three  remaining  in  the  inland. 
At  present,  however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the 
custom-house,  clayed  or  refined  suga  "" 
ilnceil  from  loaves  into  powder,  is  eo 
imported  as  Muscovado. 

Willie  Groat  Britain  encourages  in  Ameri- 
ca the  manu fact u  ring  of  pig  and  bar  Iron,  by 
exempting  them  from  duties  to  which  the  ti' 
commodities  are  subject  when  imported  fn 
any  other  conn  try,  she  imposes  an  absoli 
prohibition  upon  the  erccli.ni  ut' steel  fumat 
and  slit-milk  in  any  of  her  American  planta- 
in those  more  refilled  manufactures,  even  fo; 
their  own  consumption  ;  but  insists  upon  thci 
purchasing  of  her  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have  oc- 
casion for. 

She  prohibits  the  eiportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  car- 
riage by  land  upon  horseback,  or  in  a  cart,  of 
hats,  of  wools,  and  woollen  goods,  of  die  pro. 
duce  of  America;  a  regulation  wliich  i  ~ 
unlly  prevents  the  establishment  of  any  i 
facture  of  such  commodities  for  distant 
and  confines  the  industry  of  her  coloni 
tills  way  to  such  coarse  and  household  i 
facttir 


hey  have   not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  tt 

he  colonies.    Land  is  still  so  cheap,  and,  con- 

Mqnansty,   laliour  so  dear  among  them,  that 

they  can    import  from    tins  mother    country  al- 

all  the  more  refined  or  more  advanced 

facttires  cheaper  than  thev  could  make 

them  for  themselves.      Though  they  had  not, 

therefore,    been  prohibited   from  establishing 

such  nuEiuliicturcs,  yet,  in  their  present  state 

of  improvement,  a  regard  to  dieir  own  into. 

st  would  probably  have  prevented  them  from 

ling  so.      In  their  present  state  of  imprnve- 

ent,    those    prohibitions,    perhaps,    without 

ly  employment  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
'  its  i,wn  accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges 
slavery  imposed  upon  them,  without  any 
imncnt  reason,  by  die  groundless  jealousy 
of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
•dier  country.  Jn  a  more  advanced  state, 
7  might  be  really  oppressive  and  insup- 


To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  from 
making  nil  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  theu- 
"wn  produce,  or  from  employing  their  i 
and  industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge 
advantageous  to  themselves,  it  a  manifest 
Ution  of  the  mod  taavd  rights  of  mankind. 
Unjust.  Iiuwcir.ii  .m-li  prohibitions  may  be. 


Great  Eritain,  too,  as  she  i-onfines  tc 
n  market  some  of  the  most  important 
clions  of  the  colonies,  so,  in  coinpeosj 

that  market,  sometimes  by  imposing  I. 
duties  upon  the  like  productions  whet, 
iorted  from  other  countries,  and  some 

lie  colonies.  In  the  first  way,  she 
antage  in  the  home  market  to  thi 
ibocco,  and  iron  of  her  o 
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their  indigo, 
J  to  their  building  timber.  This 
it  of  encouraging  the  colony  pro- 
duce, by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  (o  Great 
Britain:  (lie  first  is  not.  Portugal  does  not 
content  herself  with  imposing  higher  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any 
other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  se- 
verest pen  ol  ties. 

With  regard  lo  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Europe,  England  has  iiketvise  dealt 
more  liberally  with  her  colonies  limn  any  other 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almost  always 
the  half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  some, 
times  the  whole,  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  nth 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  lo  be 
drawn  back  upon  their  eiportation  to  any  fo- 
reign country.  No  independent  foreign  coun- 
try, il  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  receive  them, 
if' they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the  heavy  du. 
lies  (e<  ivhich  almost  all  foreign  goods  are 
subjected  on  their  importation  into  Great  Bri. 
tain.  Unless,  therefore,  some  pari  of  those 
duties  was  drawn  back  upon  eiportation, 
'as  an  end   of  the  carrying  trade;    a 


railed    1 


independent    foreicn    < 
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Britain  having  aMumcd  10  herself  the  ticlu. 
•ive  rtpht  of  supplying  them  with  nil  guods 
frvm  Furojie,  might  huve  forced  them  (in 
lue  lame  manner  ns  other  countries  have  done 
rhc:r   colonics)  to  receive  such  pmni.   Icukd 

tilt  mother  country,  lint,  on  lliecoiitr.u>,  ijll 
17'J3,  die  some  drawbacks  were  paid  upon 
uw  riper i»ti on  of  dig  greater  part  ol  fnrwpl 
goods  lu  our  colonies,  as  to  any  independent 
foreign  country.  In  1763,  indeed,  by  the 
4Ui  of  Geo.  111.  c.  IS,  this  indulgence  was  a 
good  deal  abated,  and  it  was  enacted,  "  That 
"  no  part  of  the  duty  called  the  old  subsidy 
"  should  bo  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  ihe 
manufacture  of  liu. 


F   NATIONS 
market,  in  conseque 
hidi  fort' 


l,.,i..s: 


hould  I 

.1  any  liritish 


"  white  calicoes,  and  muslins,  excepted."  Be- 
fore this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  foreign 
goads  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  Out 
plantations than  in  the  mother  country,  and 
some  may  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations,  con- 
cerning the  colony  trade,  the  merchant-;  »lio 
carry  it   on,  it  must  be  observed,  have  been 

therefore,  if,  in  u  yri-at  part  of  them,  their  Ln- 
tcresl  has  been  more  considered  iluin  cither 
that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.  In  their  eiclusivc  privilege  of  sup- 
plying tin.'  colonics  with  all  the  goods  n" ' 
they  warned  from  Ihirnpe,  anil  of  purcht 
all  such  ports  of  their  surplus  produce  as 
could  not  interfere  nitli  any  of  tlie  trades 
which  tbey  themselves  carried  on  at  hor 
interest  of  Ihe  colonies  was  sacrificed 


allow! 


me  drawbacks  upon  ihe  re-ei  porta  lion  of 
e  greater  part  of  European  and  East  Indii 
)ods  to  ihe  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-eipor. 

st  of  the  molhcr  country  was  sacrificed 
en  according  10  the  mercantile  ideas  ol 
terest.      It  was  for  the  inlor< 


opuyat 


isible  for  (he  To 


reign  goods  which  they  sent  (o  the  colon! 
and,  consequently,  to  yei  ii:'.l.  us  much  .r-  uo>- 

sible  of  Ihe  duliiv  which  ihev  advanced  op 

tlieir  importation  into  Great  Britain.  They 
might  thereby  be  enabled  tu  sell  in  tlie  colo- 
nies, either  the  same  quantity  of  guods  with  a 
greater  profit. 


profit,  o 


soquently,  to  gain  si 


diing  cithc:r  in  tlie  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  was  likewise  for  tlie  interest  of  the  colo- 
nies to  get  all  such  goods  as  cheap,  and  in  as 
great  abundance  as  possible.  Buttbja  might 
not  always  be  for  Ihe  inleresl  of  tlie  mother 
country.  She  might  freqncnlly  sutler,  both 
in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great  part 
of  ihe  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon  the 
iiupoitJtinu  of  such  goods;  and  in  her  ma- 
nufactures, b>  being  undersold  in  Ihe  colony 
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rie.l  thither  by  means  of  those  drawbuli 
Hi,  progrtM  of  Hie  linen  manufacture  ol 
:  Britain,  it  is  commonly  said,  has  been 
d  deal  retarded  by  the  drawback*.  nasi 

the    re-exportation    of   German    linen   to  tin 

But  though   the  policy    of    Great   Britain, 
itli  regard  to  the  trade  of  bar  colonies,  I* 

been  dictated  by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  u 
that  of  oilier  nations,  il  lias,  however,  upoi 
(he  whole,  been  less  illiberal  and  npMHni 
than  that  of  any  of  tliero. 

In  every  thing  except  tlieir  foreign  trade, 
the  liberty  of  ihe  Kneji.sh  eoloniMs  to  manage 
dicir  own  affairs  their  own  way,  is  complete. 
It  is  in  every  respect  equal  'o  thai 
fellow-citizens  at  home,  anil  is  secured  in  the 
same  manner,  by  an  assembly  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  who  claim  the  sole 
right  of  Imposing  tales  for  tlie  support  of  ihe 
colony  government.  The  authority  of  thii 
assembly  overawes  the  ciecutive  power;  and 
neither  (lie  mealiest  nor  the  most  obuoiiout 
colonist,  as  long  as  he  obeys  ihe  law,  has  any 
tiling  to  fear  from  tlie  resentment, 
the  governor,  or  of  any  other  civil  or  mi- 
litary officer  in  the  province.  The  colony  as- 
-.emlihc,  though,  like  ihe  house  of  comiii.it!' 
in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very  equal 
K-pusciitatiun  ol'  the  people,  yi-l  they  approach 
inure  nearly  to  thai  character;  arid  as  tlieiif- 
cutivc  power  either  has  not  the  means  to  cor- 
rupt them,  or,  on  account  of  the  support  whirl 


s  from   tlie  n 


L-ounrry, 


under  the  necessity  of  doing  st 
hajv:,  in  general  more  influenced  by  the  incli- 
nations of  ihc-ir  coustiluents.  The  councils, 
which,  in  Ihe  colony  legislatures,  correspond 
to  tlie  house  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are 
tun  C'.'iii['i.^cil  "f  a  hereditary  nobility.  In 
some  of  the  colonies,  as  in  three  of  [lie  g.~ 
vernnienls  of  New  England,  those  councih 
are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chosen  by 
tin  repiiMtitativeiof  lha  people.  In  none  Jl 
the  Kncjish  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary 
nobility.  In  all  of  them,  indeed,  as  in  ail 
other  free  countries,  die  descendant  of  au  uld 
n.lony  family  i-  more  respected  than  an  up- 
lart  of  equal  merit  and  fortune  ;  but  he  is 
inly  more  respected,  and  he  lias  no  privileges 
by  which  he  can  be  troublesome  to  his  Deign. 
hours.  Before  (be  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent disturbances,  tlie  colony  assemblies  had 
not  only  die  legislative,  but  a  part  of  tlie  ele. 
eotive  power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
l«l.nul,  they  elected  the  governor.  In  tlie 
other  colonies,  they  appointed  the  revenue  am- 
eers, who  collected  the  tales  imposed  by  linn, 
respective  a==cuiblic",  to  whom  those  rifllitlt 
weic  iliililciliatcK  responsible.  There  ii  ir.on 
equality,  therefore,  among  the  Kngli 
nists  llian  among  the  inhabitanU  of  (he  n.. 
ther  country.      Tlieir  manner!  arc  entire  w- 
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The  absolute  governments  uf  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  France,  on  the  contrary,  t :ik i-  puce 
in  their  colonics;  .tint  the  discretionary  pow- 
ers which  such  governments  commonly  dele- 
gate to  all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  ac- 
count of  llu'  great  distance,  naturally  eicr- 
cisod  there  with  mure  than  ordinary  violence. 
Under  all  absolute  governments,  there  is  more 
liberty  in  the  capital  than  in  any  otlicr  pari  of 
the  country.  The  sovereign  himself  can  ne. 
ver  have  either  interest  or  inclination  to  per- 
vert the  order  of  justice,  or  to  oppress  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  capital,  his  pre- 
tence overawes,  more  or  less,  all  his  inferior 
officers,  who,  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from 
whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  less 
likely  to  teach  him,  can  exercise  Ihciv  tyranny 
wiili  much  more  safety.      But  the  European 

the  most  distant  provinces  of  the  greatest  M> 
pires  which  had  ever  been  known  before.  The 
government  of  the  English  colonies  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  inie  which,  since  the  world  be- 
gan, could  give  perfect  security  to  the  inha- 
bitant* of  so  very  iliitant  a  province.  The 
adiiiiiii-rr:iriiin  ul"  Ihe  I'tcnch  ci'lonies,  h,iw. 
ever,  has  always  been  conducted  with  much 
more  gentleness  and  moderation  than  that  of 
die  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  This  superio- 
rity of  conduct  is  suitable  both  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms 
the  character  of  every  nation,  the  nature  ol 
their  gove rruncnt,  which,  though  arbitrary  mid 
violent  in  comparison  with  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  legal  and  free  in  comparison  with 
innse  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

It  is  in  the  progress  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  however,  thai  the  supiiim  itv  of 
the  English  policy  chiefly  appears-     Th 
gress  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  Trance  ha 
■I  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  of  Fnglaud  ;  and  yet 
Die  sugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free 
government,  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  thai 
which  takes  place  in  her  colonies  of  North 
America.      But  the  sugar  colonies  of  France 
are   not  discouraged,  like  diose  of  Engln 
from  refining  their  own   sugar;  and  wha 
still  of  greater  importance,  the  genius  of  t 
govern i nen t  naturally  introduces  a  better 
nagement  of  their  negro  slaves. 

In  all  European  colonies,  the  culture  of 
the  sugar-cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  slai 
The  constitute  «i  i:f  rhu-.c  "bo  have  I  wen  b 
in  the  temperate  climate  of  Europe  could 
not,  it  i<  ■jjpnnaan',  support  the  labour  of  dig. 
gins;  the  trouaaH  under  the  burning  i.un  of 
i  in'  West  ln.li.  -  |  ii  ml  i  he  i- nl  hi  re  Of  the  su- 
gar-can*, as  it  <•  managed  at  present,  is  all 

hand  lalHini  :  tl gb,  in  tin  upitiinu  of  many, 

th*  iliil'i  plough  might  U-  inlrod' 


with  great  advantage.  But,  as  the  profit  and 
socce-s  df  (lit  cultivation  which  is  carried  on 
by  rasfsm  nf  eiit'h-.  itepcnd  very  much  upon 
the  gooil  management  ur  those  cattle  ;  so  th* 
profit  mid  success  ol"  that  iihich  is  carried  on 
by  slaves  must  depend  equally  upon  the  good 
management  of  those  slaves  ;  and  in  the  good 
management  of  their  slaves  (he  French  plant- 
ers, I  think  It  is  generally  allowed,  are  supe- 
rior to  the  English      The  law,  so  far  as  it 

the  violence  of  his  master,  is  likely  to  Im  Iwt- 
ter  executed  in  a  colony  where  the  govern. 

one  where  it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  coun- 
try where  the  unfortunate  law  of  slavery  is  es- 
tablished, the  magistrate,  when  he  protects 
the  slave,  intermeddles  in  some  measure  in 
the  management  of  the  private  properlv  of 
the  master  ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  where  the 
master  is,  perhaps,  either  n  mi  uibcr  of  the  co- 
In'iy  iimuhly,  or  *n  elector  of  such  a  mem. 
her,  lie  dares  not  do  tins  but  with  the  great- 
est caution  and  circumspection.  The  respect 
which  he  is  ofaBggd  in  pny  to  the  master,  ren- 
ders it  more  difficult  for  him  to  protect  tin 
slave.  But  in  a  country  where  the  govern- 
ment is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  wbere  it 
is  usual  Tor  the  magistrate  to  intermeddle  even 
in  iln-  nuiiiigement  of  the  private  property  of 
individuals,  and  to  send  them,  perhaps,  a  let. 
ire  de  cachet,  if  they  do  mil  in ge  it  accord- 
ing to  bis  liking,  it  is  much  easier  fur  lute 
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d  die 


and  c 


ity  naturally  dispose,  him 
so.  The  protection  of  the  magistrate  renders 
the  slave  less  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
master,  wlio  is  thereby  induced  to  consider 
him  with  more  regard,  and  to  treat  him  with 
more  gentleness.  Gentle  usage  render!  the 
slave  not  only  more  faithful,  hut  more  i nielli, 
gent,  and,  therefore,  upon  a  double  account. 


seful. 


II'" 


dition  of  a : 

ter's  interest;  virtues  which  frequently  IhIoiir 
to  free  servants,  but  which  never  can  belong 
to  a  slave,  who  is  treated  as  slaves  commonly 
are  tn  countries  where  the  master  is  perfectly 

That  the  condition  of  a  slave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is, 
1  believe,  supported  by  the  history  of  all  ages 
and  nations.  In  the  Roman  history,  die  firs! 
time  we  read  of  the  magistrate  interposing  to 
protect  the  slave  from  the  violence  of  his 
master,  is  under  the  emperors.  When  Vidiui 
Pollio,  in  the  picsenn-  of  Augustus  ordered 
one  or  hia  slaves,  who  bad  committed  a  slight 
fault,  to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into 
his  fish-pond,  in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  tin 
emperor  commanded  him,  e.iili  indignation, 
ily    that 

Hod: 
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had  authority  enough  to  protect  the  slave,  much 
(ess  to  punish  the  master. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  has 
improved  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  parti- 
cularly the  great  colony  of  St  Domingo,  has 
been  raised  almost  entirely  from  the  gradual 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  those  colo- 
nies. It  has  been  almost  altogether  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the  co- 
lonists, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the 
price  of  that  produce,  gradually  accumulated 
by  good  management,  and  employed  in  rais- 
ing a  still  greater  produce.  But  the  stock 
which  has  improved  and  cultivated  the  sugar 
colonies  of  England,  has,  a  great  part  of  it, 
been  sent  out  from  England,  and  has  by  no 
means  been  altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil 
and  industry  of  the  colonists.  The  prosperity 
of  tlie  English  sugar  colonies  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  great  riches  of 
England,  of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if 
one  may  say  so,  upon  these  colonies.  But 
the  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct 
jf  the  colonists,  which  must  therefore  have 
had  some  superiority  over  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  this  superiority  has  been  remarked 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  their  slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  with 
regard  to  their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boast  of,  either  in  the  original  esta- 
blishment, or,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  in  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
the  colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the 
principles  which  presided  over  and  directed 
the  first  project  of  establishing  those  colonies; 
the  folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  the  injustice  of  coveting  the  pos- 
session of  a  country  whose  harmless  natives, 
far  from  having  ever  injured  the  people  of 
Europe,  had  received  the  first  adventurers 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  some 
of  the  latter  establishments,  joined  to  the  chi- 
merical project  of  finding  gold  and  silver 
mines,  other  motives  more  reasonable  and 
more  laudable;  but  even  these  motives  do 
very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  home, 
fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and  established 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  England. 
The  English  catholics,  treated  with  much 
greater  injustice,  established  that  of  Mary- 
land; the  quakers,  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  inquisi- 
tion, stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example,  some 
sort  of  order  and  industry  among  the  trans- 
ported felons  and  strumpets  by  whom  that  co- 
lony was  originally  peopled,  and  taught  them 


the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane.  Upon  all  these 
different  occasions,  it  was  -not  the  wisdom  and 
policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the 
European  governments,  which  peopled  and 
cultivated  America, 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important 
of  these  establishments,  the  different  govern- 
ments of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  pro- 
jecting them.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  was 
the  project,  not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but 
of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effectuated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  bold  adventurer  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which 
that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of  having 
trusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart  it 
The  conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  al 
most  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  upon 
the  continent  of  America,  carried  out  with 
them  no  other  public  encouragement,  but  a 
general  permission  to  make  settlements  and 
conquests  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
Those  adventures  were  all  at  the  private  risk 
and  expense  of  the  adventurers.  The  govern- 
ment of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.  That  of  England  ccntn 
buted  as  little  towards  effectuating  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  of  its  most  important  calo 
nies  in  North  America. 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuateo, 
and  had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  first 
regulations  which  she  made  with  regard  to 
them,  had  always  in  view  to  secure  to  herseh 
the  monopoly  of  their  commerce ;  to  confine 
their  market,  and  to  enlarge  her  own  at  their 
expense,  and,  consequently,  rather  to  damp  and 
discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  forward  the 
course  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  different 
ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exer 
cised,  consists  one  of  the  most  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  policy  of  the  different  European 
nations  with  regard  to  their  colonies.  The  best 
of  them  all,  that  of  England,  is  only  somewhat 
less  illiberal  and  oppressive  than  that  of  any  of 
the  rest. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  first  esta- 
blishment, or  to  the  present  grandeur  of  the 
colonies  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one 
way  only,  it  has  contributed  a  good  deal. 
Magna,  virdm  mater/  It  bred  and  formed  the 
men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such  great 
actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  so 
great  an  empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  of  which  the  policy  is  ca- 
pable of  forming,  or  has  ever  actually,  and  in 
fact,  formed  such  men.  Hie  colonies  owe  to 
the  policy  of  Europe  the  education  and  great 
views  of  their  active  and  enterprising  found- 
ers ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  in- 
ternal government,  owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing 
else. 
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Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  in- 
to the  genera]  advantages  wliich  Europe,  con- 
■.iik-ivil  ns  out  great  cuuutry,  lias  derived  from 
those  great  events;  and,  secondly,  into  the 
tarriiulnr  advantages  which  each  colonizing 
country  has  derived  front  the  colonies  *  " ' 
particularly  belong  to  it,  in  consequem 
[lie  authority  or  dominion  "Inch  it  Ml 

The  general  advantages  wliich  Europe, 
siderod  is  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
the   discovery  and   coloniiation   of  Amu 
consist,  first,  in  die  increase  of  its  eiijoyim 
and,  secondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  it 

The  surplus  produce  of  America  imported 
into  Europe,  furnishes  die  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  bate  po 
ed  [  some  fur  couveniency  and  use,  son 

The  discovery  and  colonization  of  Ame- 
rica, it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  ci 
billed  to  angn.er.t  the  industry,  first,  of  all 
ilie  countries  which  trade  to  it  directly,  Midi 
as  Spain,  Puitugal,  France,  and  Engfani 
uhI,  secondly,  of  all  those  wliich,  without 
trailing  to  it  directly,  scud,  dimugh  the  me. 
dium  of  other  countries,  goods  to  it  of  tbcii 
own  produce,  such  as  Austrian  Flanders  and 
wine  jiroviuccs  of  Germany,  which,  through 
She  medium  of  the  countries  before  mentioned, 
tend  to  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  and 
niht-r  goods.  All  such  countries  ban 
dently  gained  .1  inure  extensive  marts 
their  turplni  produce,  and  must  consequently 
have  been  encouraged  to  increase  its  quan- 
tity. 

lint  (hat  those  great  events  should  likei 
have   contributed   to  encourage   the   industry 

of  countries   such   as   Hungary  and    I'ol I, 

Hhieh  tiiiiy  never,  perhaps,  have  tent  a  single 
commodity  of  their  on  n  produce  to  America, 
bj  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  evident.  That 
those  events  have  done  so,  however,  cannol 
Dl  Lhinlited.  Some  part  of  die  produce  o< 
America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and  IV 
land,  and  there  i>  some  demand  dure  for  tin 
sugar,   ebucolale-    and   tobaccs   of  that   new 
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miner  of  (he  world.  But  those  commodities 
lust  be  purchased  with  something  which  is 
ither  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  Hungary 
nd  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had 
sen  purchased  with  some  part  of  that  pro- 
uce.  Those  commodities  of  America  are 
ew  values,  new  equivalents,  introduced  into 
Hungary  and  Poland,  to  be  ei changed  there 
fur  rliL'  surplus  produce  of  these  countries. 
By  being  carried  thither,  they  create  a  new 
and  mure  eitensive  market  for  that  surplus 
produce.  They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  encourage  its  increase.  Thuutrh 
no  part  of  it  may  ever  lie  carried  to  America, 
it  may  be  carried  to  other  caunttiea,  which 
purchase  it  widi  a  prut  of  their  share  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  America,  ami  it  may  find 
-ket  by  means  of  the  circulation  of  that 
which  was  originally  put  into  motion 
by  the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contri- 
ited  to  increase  the  enjoyments,  and  to  ang- 
ent  the  industry,  of  countries  which  not  only 
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received  any  from  it.      Even  such  coun 
nay  have  received   a  greater  abundanc 


surplus  produce  had  been  augmented  hv 
at  of  the  American  trade.  This  greater 
abundance,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  in. 
clc.:-i  ii  lli.  ir  .  op'Min  tils,  so  it  must  likewise 
have  augmenled  their  industry.  A  greater 
number  of  new  equivalents,  of  some  kind  oi 
other,  must  have  been  presented  to  them  to 
.■  exchanged  for  the  surplus  produce  of  dial 
idustry.  A  more  eitensive  market  must 
have  been  created  for  that  surplus  produce,  so 
as  to  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  encourage 
its  increase.  The  mass  of  ommodities  an- 
nually thrown  into  the  great  circle  of  Euro- 
pean commerce,  and  hv  its  various  revolutions 
annually  distributed  among  all  the  different 
nations  comprehended  within  it,  must  liave 
been  augmented  by  the  whole  surplus  pro. 
(luce  of  America.  A  greater  share  of  thii 
■■-,  i!ieivf...rc,  is  lively  to  have  fallen 
to  each  of  those  nations,  to  have  increased 
ilnii    enjoyments,    and   augmented   their  in- 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 

r,  rids  i.i  diminish,  oi  at  least  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  Imth 
the  cnjnwuciits  anil  Industry  of  all  those  Ha- 
iti particular.  It  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
,'ciii.n  of  one  of  the  great  springs  which  puis 
into  million  a  great  part  of  the  business  oi 
mankind.  By  rendering  the  colony  produce 
dearer  in  all  oilier  countries,  it  Ics.rus  its  ecu. 
sumption,  and  thereby  cramps  the  industry  of 
i  lie  colonics,  ami  ln>ih  I  lie  enjoyments  and  the 
industry  of  all  oilier  col: lil lies,  which  both  en. 
joy  less  when  the]  pay  more  for  iv  hat  they  ell. 
joy,  and  produce  less  when  llicy  get  less  for 
what  Ihey  produce.      By  rendering  the  pro- 
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duce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the  colo 
nies,  it  cramps  in  the  same  manner  the  indus- 
try uf  all  other  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  industry  of  the  colonies.  It  is 
a  clog  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some 
particular  countries,  embarrass.-  [lie  pleasures 
■  nd  encumber-,  the  iinlu-Lrv  uf  a\1  hiIkt  nuio- 
tries,  but  of  the  coionica  more  than  of  any 
other.  It  not  only  excludes  a 
dhle  all  other  countries  from 

market,  hut  it  confines  as  touch  as  possible'  posed 
the  colonics  to  one  particular  market;  nnd  culinr 
[he  dillerence  is  very  pent  between  being  ei-   Aroeri 
eluded  from  one  particular  market  "hen  nil  knowledged,  is  the  soli 
others  are  0|>en,  and  being  confined  to  one 
particular  market  when  nil  others  are  shut  up. 
The  surplus  produce  of  the  colonics,  however, 
it  increase  of 
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licular,     have    seldom    boon    Cljual    to    the  el 
peuse   laid   out   upon   them   in  time  of  peace, 
and  never  sufficient  !o  defray  that  which  they 

enjoyments  nnd  ii 


The  advantages  of  such  eo!i 

iuch  as  pos-  '  respective  mother  countries,  consist  altogethe? 

particular  in  those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  itip. 

iult  from  provinces  of  so  very  pe 

ture  as  the  European 

of  all  those  pe. 
ir  advantages. 

i  consequence  of  this   exclusive  Iraih 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  uf  the  Eng. 
colonies,  for  nample. 


rope  de-  what  are  called  ei 
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The  particular  advantages  ivhidi  each  colo- 
nising couniry  derives  froni  the  rolonies  which 
pnicularlj  belong  to  it,  arc  uf  two  Uilli  r.ni 
Kinds;  Hist,  tWe  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  sub. 
ject  lo  its  dominion  ;  and,  secondly,  those  pe. 
culiar  advantages  which  tire  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  na- 
ture as  the  K'.ii.ipeijii  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advarua^ts  which  every  em- 
pire derives  from  the  provinces  subject  [o  its 
dominion  consist,  first,  in  the  military  force 
which  they  furnish  for  its  defence;  nnd,  se- 
condlv,  in  the  revenue  uliieli  iliey  l\ . r 1 1 i ^ k  lor 
tlie  support  of  its  civil  government.  The  He- 
man  colonies  furnished  occasionally  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  some- 
times furnished  a  military  force,  but  seldom 
any  revenue.  They  seldom  acknowledged 
lliemselves  subject  Ir,  the  dominion  of  the  mo- 
ther city.  They  were  generally  her  allies  in 
war,  but  very  seldom  her  subjects  in  peace. 

The  European  colonics  of  America  have 
never  yet  furnished  any  inilitaiy  loree  for  [he 
defence  of  themother  country.'  Tbe  military 
force  has  never  yet  been  sufficient  I'm  their 
own  defence;  and  in  the  different  wars  in 
which  tlie  mother  countries  have  been  engaged, 
tlie  defence  of  their  colonies  bos  generally  oc- 
casioned a  very  considerable  distraction  of  llic 
military  force  of  those  countries.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  nil  the  European  colonies 
have,  without  exception,  been  a  cause  rather 
of  weakness  limn  of  strength  to  their  respec- 
tive mother  countries. 

Tlie  colonies  or  Spain  and  Portugal  only 
lmve  contributed  any  revenue  towards  III  ' 
fence  of  the  mother  country,  or  the  au 
of  her  civil  government  The  Inns  v 
have  been  levied  upon  those  nf  other  Ihiro- 
penn  nations,  upon  those  of  England  in 


inioditi..-,  m 
other  country  but  England, 
countries  must  afterwards  buy 
It  must  be  cheaper,  therefore,  is 
laud  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and 
Tiust  contribute  more  to  increase  the  enjov- 
neiits  of  England  than  those  of  any  other 
■ountry.  It  must  likewise  contribute  mure 
o  encourage  her  industry.  For  nil  those  parts 
"  her  own  surplus  produce  which  En  '     ' 
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:  a  better  price  than 
>un  tries  can  get  for  the  like  pans  of  theirs. 
hen  they  eichange  them  for  the  same  coui- 
lodities.  The  manufacture*  of  England,  !hr 
[ample,  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
le  sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  coll 
than  tlie  like  manufactures  of  other  coub 
in  purchase  of  that  sugar  and  tobacco, 
ir,  therefore,  as  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
nd  and  those  of  other  countries  are  both  to 
e  eichangcd  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the 
English  colonies,  ibis  superiority  of  price 
in  encouragement  to  tlie  former  beyond 
ihe  latter  can,  in  these  circumstances, 
The  exclusive  trade  of  the  colonies, 
therefore,  as  it  diminishes,  or  al  least  k 
down  below  what  they  would  otherwise 
to,  both  tlie  enjoyments  and  the  industry  oi 
the  countries  which  do  not  possess  it,  so  il 
gives  an  evident  advantage  lo  the  cuui 
which  do  possess  it  over    those  other  i 

This  novantage,  however,  will,  jieihaps,  be 
found  tu  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela- 
tive than  an  absolute  advantage,  and  la  give 
n  superiority  to  the  couniry  which  enjoys 
rather  by  depressing  the  industry  and  ■ 
duce  of  oilier  countries,  than  6y  rail 
of  that  pnrticulnr  country  above  what  t'..  . 
would  naturally  rise  to  in  the  case  -* 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  ft* 
example,  by  means  of  tlie  monopoly  which 
England  enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  rhcapea 
to  England  than  it  can  do  lo  Frame,  tn  «" 
England  commonly  sells  ■  considerable 
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trade  10  Maryland  and  Virginia,  [lie 
sf  those  colonics  might  by  lliis  lire 
mine  cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  n 
la  all  those  other  countries,  but  likt 
England.      The  produce  of  tobacco,  : 


t,  anil  probably  would,  by  this  time  I 
so  much  increased  an  to  reduce  1 1 l ■_?  | 
>f  a  tobacco  plantation  En  their  nal 
with  those  of  a  corn  plan 
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would,  by  tliis  time  have  fallen  somewhat 
loner  than  it  is  at  present.  An  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  commodities,  cither  of  England  or 
of  those  other  countries,  might  have  purchased 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of 
tobacco  than  it  can  do  at  present,  and  conse- 
quently hate  been  sold  there  for  so  much  a 
Letter  price.  So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore, 
can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance,  increase 
the  enjoyments,  or  augment  (he  industry, 
either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country,  it 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade, 
have  produced  both  these  effects  in  somewhat 
a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  present. 
England,  indeed,  would  not,  in  this  case,  have 
had  any  advantage  over  other  countries.  She 
might  hive  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colo- 

si.ld  some  of  her  own  commodities  somewhat 
dearer,  than  the  actually  does ;  but  the  could 
neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper,  nor  sold 
the  other  dearer,  than  any  other  country  might 
have  done.  She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained 
an  absolute,  but.  she  would  ccrlaiidv  have  lost 
a  relative  advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative 
advantage  in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  exe- 
cute the  invidious  and  malignant  project  of 
excluding,  as  much  as  possible,  other  nations 
from  any  share  in  it,  England,  there  are  very 
probable  reasons  for  believing,  has  not  only 
Mcrificetl  a  iiart  of  the  absolute  advantage 
which  the,  as  well  as  every  other  nation,  might 
have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  has  subjected 
herself  both  loan  absolute  and  to  a  relative 
disadvantage  in  almost  every  other  branch  of 

When,  by  the  act  of  navigation,  England 
assumed  to  herself  liie  monopoly  of  the  co- 
lony trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which  had  be- 
fore been  employed  in  it,  were  necessarily 
withdrawn  from  it.  The  English  capital, 
which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  part  of  it, 
was  now  to  cany  on  the  whole.  The  capital 
which  had  before  supplied  the  colonies  with 
but  a  part  of  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was  employed 
to  supply  them  with  the  whole.  But  it  could 
not  supply  them  with  the  whole;  and  the 
dirt   supply 
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produce  of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  buy  the  whole.  But  it  could 
run  buy  the  whole  at  any  thij-g  near  the  old 
price  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  it  did  buy,  it 
necessarily  bought  very  cheap.  But  in  an 
cinplovnn  tit  mI'  capital,  iii  which  the  merchant 
sold  very  dear,  and  bought  very  cheap,  the 
profit  must  have  been  very  great,  and  much 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  profit  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  This  superiority  of  prolit 
in  the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw  from 
other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  bad  before  been  employed  in  them. 
But  this  revulsion  of  capital,  as  it  must  have 
:'i;>il.j.i[k  men.i'cd  the  eonipcauinn  of  capi- 
tals in  the  colony  trade,  so  it  must  have  gra- 
dual iv  diminished  tli.it  compel  i i ion  ill  all  those 
other  branches  of  trade  ;  its  it  must  have  gra- 
dually lowered  the  profits  of  the  one,  so  it 
must  have  gradutdlv  raised  those  of  the  other, 
nil  il„-  profit*  of  all  came  to  a  new  level,  dif- 
ferent from,  and  somewhat  higher,  than  that 
it  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  effect  of  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of 
jHiiiliT  some" hat  higher  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only 
produced  b;  this  monopoly  upon  its  first  es- 
tablishment, bid.  has  continued  to  be  produced 

Firti,  This  monopoly  has  been  continually 

drawing  capital  from  all  other  trades,  to  be 
employed  in  lh.it  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has 
increased  very  much  since  the  establishment 
of  the  act  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not 
increased  iii  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
the  colonies.  But  the  foreign  trade  of  every 
country  naturally  increases  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth,   its  surplus  produce  in  proporti.  u 

having  engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whule 
of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having  In- 
creased in  the  same  proportion  as  the  client 
of  that  trade,  she  could  not  carry  it  on  with- 
out continually  withdrawing  from  other 
branches  of  trade  some  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employed  in  them,  as 
well  as  withholding  from  them  a  great  deal 
more  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
them.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  act  ol 
navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  trade  has 
been  continually  increasing,  while  many  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that 
to  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  continu- 
ally decaying.  Our  monufactures  for  foreign 
sale,  instead  of  being  suited,  as  before  the 
,iet  of  navigation,  to  ihe  neighbouring  market 
(if  Europe,  or  to  the  more  distant  one  of  (lie 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Meditenaoean 
sui,  have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  ac- 
commodated  to  Ihe  still  more  distant  one  of 


the   colonies;    lo  the  market  in   which  they 
have  the  monopoly,  rather    tlian    10    ill; 
which    lb**    have    many   competilurs. 

•EHJM*  of  (ll-l'IV    in    other    branches    of    foreign 

(mile,    which,   by    Sir    Matthew   Decker 
other    writers,    have  been    sought  for  in 
eiccss  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  hi 
high    price    of    labour,    in  ihe    inereas. 
luxury,  &c.    may  all    be   found  in  the  o 
growth   of  the  colony    trade.      The   mercan- 
tile capital   of    Great    Briloitl,    diough    very 
great,    yet    not    being    infinite,    anil     though 
^rcullv  increased    since  the  jtel  of  nnvigp 
yet   not  being   increased  in  Ihe  same   propor- 
tion 14  Ihe    colony  Irade,  t] ml  Irade  could 
|hu-.-.iliiv    1-e  carried  on    without  u-illiduiii 
some  part  of  that  capital  from  oilier  branches 
r  consequently  widiuut  sonu 


cay 


_  and,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  tier  mercantile  capital 
very  great,  and  likely  to  become  still  gi 
..ml  greater  every  day,  not  only  before  III 
ef  navigation  had  csuililislu-d  die  minii.puly  i,f 
the  corn  trade,  but  before  llint  nude  was  very 
considerable.  In  the  Duteli  war,  during  the 
gUimiUUnl  of  Cromwell,  her  navy  was  su- 
perior lo  that  of  Holland;  and  in  that  which 
brok  i  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,,  it  was  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
superior  lo  iho  united  navies  of  franco  mid 
Holland.  Its  superiority,  perhaps,  would 
MUe  appear  greater  in  the  present  times,  ut 
least  if  the  Dutch  navy  were  lo  bo*  the 
same  proportion  in  tin-  I'mii-li  commerce  now 
which  it  did  then.  But  this  greal  naval 
power  could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  he 
owing  to  ill e  act  of  navigation.  During  the 
first  of  them,  the  plan  of  that  act  had  been 
tut  just  formed  ;  and  though,  before  Ihe 
breaking  out  of  the  second,  it  had  been  fully 
enacted  by  le^itl  million  I  y,  vlT  no  part  of  it 
could  have  had  time  to  produce  any  consi- 
derable effect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which 
established  Ihe  delusive  trade  to  the  colonic*. 
Both  the  colonies  and  their  trade  were  incon- 
siderable then,  in  comparison  of  whm  thev 
ire  now.  The  island  of  Jamaica  was  an 
unwholesome  desert,  little  inhabited,  and  less 
cultivated.  New  York  ami  Neiv  Jersey  were 
in  the  possession  of  die  Dutch,  the  hall'  of 
St.  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French. 
'Die  island  of  Antigua,  the  two  Carolina*. 
Pennsylvania.  Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
were  not  planted.  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
New  England  were  planted ;  and  though 
they  were  very  thriving  colonics,  yet  there 
was  not  perhaps  at  that  lime,  cither  in  Eu- 
rope or  America,  a  single  per>ou  win)  foresaw, 
or  even  suspected,  the  rapid  progress  which 
they  have  since  made  in  wealth,  population, 
and  improvement.  The  island  of  Bnrbodocs, 
in  short,  was  the  only  British  colony  of  any 
consequence,  of  which   the  condition   at  tJiat 


BOOK  IV 
resemblance  lo 
prnoiL      'Ilit-  irade  or  the  culoi 
J'.ngl.md,  even  for  some  time  af 
navigation,  enjoyed   but   a    part   (for  the  »c* 
of  navigation   was   not    very  strictly  ei»cum 
till  several  years  after  it  was.  enacted},  couU 
not  at  that  time   be  the    CSUM    nf  d*    , 
trade   of   England,    nor    of   the    great  i 
power  which   was  supported    by    that   ti 
The  trade  which   at  that    time  supported 
great  naval  power  was  tlie  trade  of  Europe, 
and  of  tlie  countries  which  lie  round  tlie  Me- 
diterranean sea.      But  the  share  which  Greal 
Britain  at  present  enjoys  of  that  trad. 
not    support    any  such    great    naval 
Mad  the    growing  trade  of  the  colonic 
left  free  to  all   nations,  whatever  share  of  it 
might    hove  fallen   to   Great    Britain,    and  • 
very  considerable  share  would   probably  M 
fallen  to  her,  must  have  been  all  an  addition 
to  tins  great  trade  of  which  she  was  before  ir- 
possession.      In  consequence  of  Ihe  munnpuli, 
the  increase  of  tlie  colony   trade  has  not  i* 
much   occasioned   an    addition    to    the  trad* 
Inch    Great  Britain    had    before,  as  u  total 


Chan 


-  dice: 


initfy,  This  monopoly  has  necessarily 
contributed  to  keep  up  the  rale  of  profit,  is 
all  the  different  brandies  of  British  trade, 
higher  than  it  naturally  would  have  been,  had 
ail  nations  been   allowed  a   fit*  trade  lo  tin 

Tlie  monopoly  of  tlie  colony  Irade,  as  It  ne- 
cessarily drew  towards  that  trade  a  grcatit 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
so,  by  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign  capitals,  it 
necessarily  reduced  the  whole  quantity  ot 
capita]  employed  in  that  trade  below  what  ii 
:urally  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  a 
a  trade.  But,  by  lessening  tlie  conipeti- 
u  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of  trade,  it  ne- 
cessarily raised  the  rate  of  profit  in  thai 
By  lewening,  too,  the  competition 
of  British  capitals  in  all  other  I . r : . - , ..■  I . ■  ■ 
trade,  it  necessarily  raised  the  rale  uf  British 
profii  in  all  those  other  branch 
may  have  been,  at  ai.y  particular  period  sine* 
the  establishment  of  the  set  of  navigation,  the 
state  or  eitcnt  of  tlie  mercantile  capital  ol 
Great  Britain,  tlie  monopoly  of  the  colenj 
trado  must,  during  the  continuance  of  that 
stale,  have  raised  the  ordinary  rate  ol  British 
profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been,  both  in  that  and  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  I 


of  the 


rade.      If,  i 

if  navigation,  the  ordinary  rate  of 
ifit  has  fallau  considerably,  as  it 
inly  has,  it  must  have  fallen  Mill  lower, 
lot  the  monopoly  established   by  that  act 


It  subjects  her  (d  an  nbsulute  disadvantage ; 
because,  in  such  branches  of  trade,  her  mcr- 
cluiTits  L'iimiot  get  this  greater  profit  without 
selling  dearer  than  they  otherwise  nould  do, 
both  the  goods  cf  foreign  ciuiinies  whiel! 
they  inijuirt  into  their  own,  and  llie  goods  uf 
their  own  country  which  they  export  to  to. 
reign  countries.  Their  own  country  mus 
both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer;  must  but! 
buy  leas,  and  sell  less;  must  both  enjoy  Its 
and  produce  less,  than  she  otherwise,  would  do 

It  subjects  her  to  a  relative  disadvantage 
because,  in  such  branches  of  trade,  it  set 
other  countries,  which  are  not  subject  to  tin 
unit  absolute  disadvantage,  either  more  abovi 
her  or  less  below  her,  than  they  odierwisi 
would  be.  It  enables  them  both  to  cnjo< 
more  and  to  produce  more,  in  proportion  1( 
what  she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  rentier 
their  superiority  greater,  or  their  inferiorit; 

the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  other- 
wise would  he,  it  enables  the   mercluinis  of 

markets,  and  thereby  to  justle  he 

most  all  these  branches  of  trade,  of  which  she 

has  not  (he  monopoly, 

Our  merchants  frequently  complain  of  the 
high  wages  of  British  labour,  as  the  cause  of 
their  manufactures  being  undersold  in  foreign 
markets;  but  they  are  silent  about  the  high 
profits  of  stock.  They  complain  of  the  ei- 
travagant  gain  of  other  people;  but  they  say 
nothing  of  dieir  own.  The  high  profits  uf 
British  stock,  however,  may  contribute 
wards  raiding   the  price  of  British   manufac- 


Hiiti-.li  capital,  *liieli  vould  otherwise  have 
lieon  employed  in  them,  :-u  it  ha-  forced  inlc 
liniii  many  foreign  capitals  which  would  ne- 
ver have  gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  ex- 
pelled liviu  Ihi-  colony  trade.  In  those  olhei 
branches  of  trade,  it  has  diminished  the  com- 
petition of  British  capitals,  and  thereby  rais- 
ed the  rote  of  British  profit  higher  than  h 
otherwise  would  have  been.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  has  increased  the  competition  of  fo- 
reign capitals,  and  thereby  sunk  the  rate  ol 
foreign  profit  [diver  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  lieen.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the 
other,  it  must  evidently  have  subjected  Gteat 
Britain  to  a  relative  disadvantage  in  all  those 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps 
lie  said,  is  mule  advantageous  to  Great  Bri- 
tain than  any  other  ;  and  the  monopoly,  bj 
forcing  into  that  trade  a  greater  proper tion 
of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
has   turned 


iploym. 


i    capital  li: 


high  wages  of  Britis! 


Great  Britain,  one  may  justly  say,  has  partly 
been  drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the 
greater  part  of  die  different  branches  of  trade 
of  which  she  baa  not  the  monopoly  ;  from  the 
trade  of  Europe,  in  particular,  and  from  that 
of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  M.  diter- 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those 
brunches  of  trade,  by  the  attraction  of  supe- 
rior profit  in  the  colony  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  continual  increase  of  dial  trade,  and  of 
the  continual  insufficiency  of  the  capital  which 
had  carried  it  on  one  year  to  carry  it  on  the 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by 
the  advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit 
established  in  Great  Britain  gives  to  other 
countries,  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
trade  of  which  Great  Britain  has  ool  the  nio- 

Ai  the  monopuly  of  the  colony  trade  hai 
drawn  from  thone  other  bnncliei  a  part  of  thi 


itry  than  any  odier  wliieli 

idvantageous  employment  of  an; 
country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
lintains  there  the  greatest  quan- 
tity "I'  productive  labour,  ami  increases  the 
the  annual  produce  of  die  land  and  la- 
id' that  country.  But  the  quantity  of 
ictive  labour  wluch  any  capital  employed 
!  foreign  trade  of  consumption  can  main- 
is  exactly  in  proportion,  it  has'  beer, 
shown  in  the  second  book,  to  the  frequency 
of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  a  diuusand 
pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a  foreign 

Hade  of  cousuiopti nl'  uliich   the   returns 

are  made  regulruk  once  in  the  year,  can  keep 
constant  employment,  in  the  country  lu 
ch  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  productive  la- 
ir, equal  to  what  a  thousand  pounds  can 
If  i In-  returns  are 


i  constant  employment  a  quantity  of  produc- 
»e  labour,  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds  can  maintain  there  fur  a  year. 
A  foreign  trade  of  consumption  carried  on 
wii.li  a  neighbouring,  Ls,  upon  that  account, 
in  general,  more  advantageous  than  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  distant  country  ;  and,  fur  the 
same  reason,  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, a.  it  has  likewise  been  shown  lu 
tlie  second  book,  is  in  general  more  advan- 
tageous than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  so 
far  as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  c,1 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  has,  in  all  cases, 
(breed  ^ime  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  ol 
consumption  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring, 
to  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant  country, 
aud  in  many  cosce  from  a  direct  foreign  trade 
of  consumption  to  a  round-about  one. 

Firit,  The  mono|>oly  of  the  colony  trad* 
forced  some  part  of  Uu  cap- 
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itaJ  of  Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of 
forjturjrijrtion  carried  on  with  a  neighbouring, 
lo  one  carried  on  with  a  more  distant  country. 
It  ha»,  in  all  cave*,  forced  some  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  ! 
the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterra- 
nean *»a,  to  that  with  the  more  distant  re- 
gion* of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  from 
which  the  returns  are  necessarily  less  frequent, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  distance, 
but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  those  countries.  New  colonies,  it  has  al- 
ready Iweu  observed,  are  always  understocked. 
Their  rupital  is  always  much  less  than  what 
they  could  employ  with  great  profit  and  ad- 
vantage in  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  their  laud.  They  have  a  constant  demand, 
therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have  of 
their  own  ;  and,  in  order  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  their  own,  they  endeavour  to  borrow 
us  much  us  they  can  of  the  mother  country,  to 
whom  l  hey  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt.  The 
most  common  way  in  which  the  colonies  con- 
tract this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon 
bond  of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, though  they  sometimes  do  this  too,  but 
by  running  as  much  in  arrear  to  their  cor- 
rcN|>on<leiitH,  who  supply  them  with  goods 
from  Europe,  as  those  correspondents  will  al- 
low them.  Their  annual  returns  frequently 
do  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,  and 
■ometimes  not  to  so  great  a  proportion  of 
what  they  owe.  The  whole  capital,  there- 
fore, which  their  correspondents  advance  to 
(hem,  is  seldom  returned  to  Britain  in  less 
than  three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than 
four  or  live  years.  Hut  a  British  capital  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  for  example,  which  is  re- 
turned lo  Great  Britain  only  once  in  five 
ycarx,  can  keep  in  constant  employment  only 
oue-iitth  part  of  the  British  industry  which  it 
could  maintain,  if  die  whole  was  returned 
.Mice  in  the  year ;  and,  instead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  industry  which  a  thousand  pounds 
could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  con- 
stant employment  the  quantity  only  which 
two  hundred  pounds  can  maintain  for  a  year. 
The  planter,  no  doubt,  by  the  high  price 
which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from  Europe, 
by  the  interest  upon  the  bills  which  he  grants 
at  distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission  upon 
the  renewal  of  those  which  he  grants  at  near 
dates  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than 
make*  up,  all  the  loss  which  his  correspon- 
dent can  sustain  by  this  delay.  But,  though 
he  make  up  the  loss  of  his  correspondent,  he  ; 
cannot  make  up  tliat  of  Great  Britain.  In  a  < 
trade  of  which  tl>e  returns  are  very  distant, 
the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  tlian  in  one  in  which  they  are  very 
ttaquent  and  near  ;  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  the  quantity  of1 
oroduvute  laUu;r  constantly  maintained . 
there,  the  anmi.il  produce  of  the  land  and  la*  I 
bour,  mu«4  a'wavs  be  much   ievk     That  t?:c 


returns  of  the  trade  to  /lmenca,  and  still 
more  those  of  that  to  the  West  Indies,  are, 
in  general,  not  only  more  distant,  but  more 
irregular  and  more  uncertain,  too,  than  those 
of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Europe,  or  even 
of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  will  readily  be  allowed,  I  ima- 
gine, by  every  body  who  has  any  experience 
of  those  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  The  monopoly  of  the  colony 
trade,  has,  in  many  cases,  forced  some  pan 
of  the  capita]  of  Great  Britain  from  a  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  into  a  round- 
about one. 

Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great 
Britain,  there  are  several  of  which  the  quan- 
tity exceeds  very  much  the  consumption  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  which,  a  part,  therefore, 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries.  But 
this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing  some 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  for  example,  send 
annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety- 
six  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  the 
consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  said  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  thousand.  Upwards  ot 
eighty-two  thousand  hogsheads,  therefore, 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries,  to 
France,  to  Holland,  and,  to  the  countries 
which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and  Mediterran- 
ean seas.  But  that  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  which  brings  those  eighty-two 
thousand  hogsheads  to  Great  Britain,  which 
re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those  otbet 
countries,  and  which  brings  back  from  those 
other  countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods 
or  money  in  return,  is  employed  in  a  round- 
about foreign  trade  of  consumption ;  and  is 
necessarily  forced  into  this  employment,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  this  great  surplus.  If  we 
would  compute  in  how  many  years  die  whole 
of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great 
Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the 
American  returns  that  of  the  returns  from 
those  other  countries.  If,  in  the  direct 
foreign  trade  of  consumption  which  we  carry 
on  with  America,  the  whole  capital  employed 
frequently  does  not  come  back  in  less  than 
three  or  four  years,  the  whole  capital  employ- 
ed in  this  round-about  one  is  not  likely  to 
come  back  in  less  than  four  or  five.  If  the 
one  can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a 
third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  domestic  indus- 
try which  could  be  maintained  by  a  capital 
returned  once  in  the  year,  the  other  can  keep 
in  constant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a  fifth 
part  of  that  industry.  At  some  of  the  out- 
ports  a  credit  is  commonly  green  to  those 
foreign  correspondents  to  whom  they  export 
their  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  in- 
deed, it  is  commonly  sold  fiv  ready  money  : 
the  rule  is  Weigh  and  pay.  At  me  pun  cf 
iAtndon,  therefore,   the  anal  irfmna  of  tar 


which  the  goods  may  lie  unsold  in  the  ware. 
house  i  where,  however,  they  may  sometimes 
lie   long  enough.      Bui,  had  not  [he  colonies 


coriliiied 


j  the  a 


of  Ore; 


tobacco, 
of  it   would  probably  have  c 

lion.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chases at  present  for  her  own  consumption 
with   the  great   surplus  of  tobacco  which  she 

case,  probably  have  purchased  with  the  im- 
mediate produce  of  her  own  industry,  or 
nidi  some  port  of  her  own  manufactures. 
That  produce,  those  manufactures,  instead  of 
being  almost  entirely  suited  to  one  great  mar- 
ket, as  at  present,  would  prohahly  have  beer, 
fitted  to  n  great  number  of  smaller  markets. 
Instead  of  one  great  round-about  foreign 
trade  el  consumption,  Great  Britain  would 
prohahly  have  carried  on  a  groat  number  of 
small  direct  foreign  trades  of  the  same  kind. 
On  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  returns,  a 
part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  perhaps 
not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  capital 
wliich  nt  present  carries  on  this  great  round- 
ubout  trade,  might  have  been  sufficient  to 
carry. on  all  those  small  direct  ones;  might 
hive  kept  in  constant  employment  an  equal 
quantity  of  British  industry!  and  have  equ- 
ally supported  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
anil  labour  of  Great  Britain.  All  the  pur- 
poscs  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  manner, 
answered  by  a  much  smaller  capital,  there 
would  have  been  a  large  spare  capital  to  apply 
to  other  purposes ;  to  improve  the  ' 
increase  the  manufactures,  ond  to  e: 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  i 
competition  at  least  with  "the  othi 
capitals  employed  in  all  those  different  ways, 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and 
thereby  to  give  to  Great  Britain,  in  all  of 
(hem,  ■  superiority  over  other  countries,  still 
greater  Uian  what  she  at  present  enjoys 
The  monopoly  of  the  colony  MM,  i 
forced  some  part  of  the  capilal  of  Grr 
tain  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consuinj 
a  carrying  trade;  and,  consequently  from 
supporting  more  or  (ess  the  industry  of  Great 
Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  support- 
ing partly  diat  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  thai 

The  goods,  for  esample,  which  are  annually 
purchased  with  the  great  surplus  of  eighly-twt 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  rc- 
axpMttd  Irons  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con- 
.tuned  in  Great  Britain.  Pan  of  them, 
linen  from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  eiam- 
ple,  is  returned  to  the  colonies  for  their  par- 
ticular consumption.  But  that  port  of  die 
muilal  of  Great  Britain  which  buys  the  to. 
Imcco  with  whicli  this  linen  is  afterwards 
bought,   i>  necessarily  withdrawn  from  aup- 
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inn-tins  the  industry  nf  limit  Britain,  to  Is 
employed  altogether  in  supporting,  partly  thai 
of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  the  parti 
ctilar  countries  who  pay  for  this  tohacoj  with 
the  produce  of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  besides, 
liy  forcing  towards  it  a  much  greater  propor- 
ioii  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
rould  naturally  have  gone  to  it,  seems  to 
ave  broken  altogether  that  natural  balance 
third  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  among 
nil  I  he  dilli-ren!  branches  of  Ihitish  industry, 
industry  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
tH-iiiij  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 
small  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to 
one  great  market.  Her  commerce,  instead 
of  running  in  n  great  number  of  small  char 
ncls,  has  been  taught  to  run  principally  1.1 
one  great  channel.  Hut  the  whole  system  of 
her  industry  and  commerce  has  thereby  been 
rendered  less  secure;  the  whole  state  of  hei 
body  politic  less  healthful  than  it  othcrwist 
iv.iiild  liavelieen.  In  her  present  condition. 
Great    Uritahi    resembles    one   of   those    un- 

parts  are  overgrown,  and  whi-di,  upon  thai 
account,  are  liable  to  many  dangerous  dis- 
orders, scarce  incident  to  those  in  whicli  all 
the  parts  ore  more  properly  proportioned.  A 
small  stop  in  that  great  blood-vessel,  which 
has  been  artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natu- 
ral dimensions,  and  through  which  an  unna- 
tural proportion  uf  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  country  has  been  forced  to  circulate, 
is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most  dangerous 
rfiionian  nprjo  the  whole  body  politic.  The 
expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies, 
iircordin^lv,  has  struck    the  people  of  Great 


r  felt 


for  n  Spanish  armada,  or  a  French  in 
It  was  (his  terror,  whether  well  or  ill  ground, 
ed,  which  rendered  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
act,  among  the  merchants  at  least,  a  popular 
measure.  In  the  total  exclusion  from  die 
colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  or  our  merchants  used 
to  fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to 
their  trade  ;  the  greater  part  of  our  master 
manufacturers,  the  entire  rum  of  their  busi. 
ness  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  our  workmen, 
an  end  of  their  employment.  A  rupture 
with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  conti- 
nent, though  likely,  too,  to  occasion  some  stop 
oi  interruption  in  the  employments  of  some 
of  alt  diese  different  orders  of  people,  it 
foreseen,  however,  without  any  such  general 
emotion.  The  blood,  of  which  the  circula- 
tion is  slopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  wiUi- 
out  occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder;  but, 
when  it  is  slopt  in  any  of  the  greater  ressels, 
death, 


oil le 
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iiilacliir 
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nonopoly  uf  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
lave  been  artificially  raised  up  lo  imv  unini- 
tura!  height,  finds  some  small  stop  or  inter- 
ruption in  its  em  plu  y  in  en  r,  it  Irenuently  nn. 
sions  a  mutitiy  and  disorder  alarming  lu  go- 
vernment, and  embarrassing  even  to  [he  deli- 
berations of  the  legislature.  How  great,  there- 
fore, would  lit  the  disorder  and  cunfuston,  it 
was  thought,  which  must  necevarily  lie  occa- 
sioned hv  [i  sudden  and  entire  slop  in  the  em- 
ployment of  ^i  [?reiit  .1  ]irr.i;i.>rtii.n  of  ,>n  j-  j ■  c  L ■  i - 
cipal  manufacturers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  refaction  of 
the  laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  ex- 
clusive trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered 
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all  future  tirr 
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liver  her  from 

r ;   which  cai 

cnablc 

withdraw  so 

nepart 

of  her  capita 

from   this 
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,i  ploy- 

urn  it,   though  ■•.  iih  :■.  i 
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gradually  diminishing  one  branch  of  ht 
try,  and  gradually  increasing  all  the  rest,  tan, 
by  degrees,  restore  nil  the  dillercnt  branches 
of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful,  and  proper 
proportion,  which  perfect  liberty  neces-arily 
establishes,  and  which  perfect  liberty  can  alone 
preserve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion 
some  transitory  iiicoriveiucriey.  but  a  great 
permanent  loss,  to  the  greater  part  of  those 
whose  Industry  or  capital  is  at  present  engaged 
In  it.  The  sudden  loss  of  the  employment, 
even  of  the  ships  which  import  the  eiglity-tuo 
thousand  hogsheads  of  tohacco,  which  are  M  ft 
and  above  the  consumption  of  Great  Etritara, 
might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.  Such  are 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations 
of  the  mercantile  system.  They  not  only  in- 
troduce very  dangerous  disorders  into  the  state 
of  the  body  politic,  but  disorders  which  it  is 
often  dillicull  tn  ri-medvh  mIiImu!  occasioning, 
for  a  time  at  least,  still  greater  disorders.     In 

■;!'.■.  I u:i iK  i.i  l.e  opened  ;  what  are  the  restraints 
which  ought  first,  and  what  are  llio.e  which 
ought  last,  to  be  taken  away 


justice  ought  gradually  to  be 
leave  to  the  wisdom  of  futu 

legislators  to  determine. 
~  e   ditlere 


unfort 
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ordinary-  demand  of  the  Spanish  flota  has,  Eht 
year,  drained  Germany  and  the  north  of  many 
commodities,  linen  in  particular,   which 
to  come  into  competition,   even  in  (he  Bi 
market,  with  the  manufactures  of  Great 
tain  ;   thirdly,  the  peace  between  Russii 
Turkey  has  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
maud  from  the  Turkey  market,   which,  dur- 
ing  the  distress  of  the  country,    and  while 
Russian  fleet  was  trailing  in  the  Archipelago, 
had  been  verv  poorly  supplied  ;    fourthly,  the 
demand  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Uritain  has  been  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  for  some  time  pMtj 
and,  fifthly,  the  late  partition,  and  consequen- 
tial  pacification  of  I'oland,    by   opening  the 
market  of  that  great  country,  have,  this  year 
added  an  extraordinary  demand  from  ihenct 
to  the  increasing  demand  of  the  north.    These 
events  are  ail,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  na- 
ture transitory  and  accidental  ;    and    the 
elusion  from  so  important  a  branch  of  the  co. 
lony  trade,  if  unfortunately  it  should 
much  longer,  may  still  occasion  son: 
of  distress.      This  distress,  however, 
come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much  less 
verely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all 
in  the  mean  time,  the  industry 
the  country  may  find  a  new  employment 
direction,  so  as  to  prevent  this  distrcs 
ever  rising  to  any  considerable  height. 
The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
fore,  so  far  as  It  lias  turned  towards  that  trade  i 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Bri. 
lain  than  what  would  otherwise  have  gone  t» 
it,   has  in  all  cases  turned  it,    from  a  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  with  a  neighbouring,  in 
to  one  with  a  more  dislant  country  ;   in  mar 
cases  from  a  direct  foreign  Hade  of  i 
lion  into  a  round-about  one;   and, 
cases,  from  all  foreign  Irade  of  con 
into   ;i   carrying  trade.      It  has,   in 
therefore,  turned  it  From  a 
it  would   have  maintained  a  greater  quantity 

mointoin  a  much  smaller  quantity.  By  suit- 
ing, besides,  to  one  particular  market  only,  h 
great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce  at 
Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  statr 

rioua  and  less  secure,  than  if  their  product 
had  been  accommodated   to  a  greater  variety 


and  un 


_t' 


thought  of,  hue  very  fortunately  coi 
to  hinder  Great  Britain  from  feeling,  bo  aen- 
libly  as  it  was  generally  expected  she  would, 
the  total  exclusion  which  has  now  taken  place 
for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  first  of  De- 
cember 177*)  from  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  colony  trade,  dial  of  the  twelve  asso- 
ciated provinces  of  North  America.  First, 
ecolonics,  in  preparing  themselves  for  their 
■importation  agreement,  drained  Great  Bri- 
completely  of  all  the  commodities  which 
I  fit  for  their  market ;  secondly,  the  extra- 


la  must  carefully  dislinguisl 

Its  of  the  colony  trade  and 

opoly  of  tint  trade.      T 

s  and  necessarily  beneficial  ;  the  latwr  al 
ily  hurtful.  But  I 
met  are  «o  oeneticial,  that  the  color 
though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and,  i 
standing  the  hurtful  effects  of  that  mono; 
is  still,  upon  the  whole,  beneficial,  ai 
beiielieiiil,  though  a  good  deal  Ins  i 
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ml  and  free  stjite,  is  to  open  a  great  tiumgb 
distant  market,  for  such  parrs  nf  tin;  produce 
of  British  industry  as  may  exceed  the  de- 
mand of  The  markets  nearer  home,  of  those 
..I'  Europe,  mid  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  natural 
and  free  state,  the  colony  trade,  without  draw- 
ing from  those  markets  anv  fiarl  of  iJie  pro- 
duce which  had  ever  been  sent  to  them,  en- 
courages Great  Britain  to  increase  the  surplus 
roiiliuually,  liy  continually  presenting  new 
equivalents  In  Ik-  exchanged  for  it.     In  its  na- 

increase  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  jut  without  altering  in  any  re- 
spect the  direction  of  that  which  had  been 
employed  there  before.  Iti  the  natural  and 
free  state  of  the  colony  trade,  the  competition 
of  all  other  nations  would  hinder  the  rate  of 
profit  from  rising  above  the  common  level, 
either  in  the  new  market,  or  in  the  new  em- 
ployment. Hie  in1™  market,  wiihout  drawing 
any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if 
une  may  say  so,  ■  new  produce  fur  its  own 
supply!  and  that  new  produce  would  ronnti. 
lute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  would 
•(raw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
rontrary,  by  deluding  the  coropvtitiou  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  raising  die  rate  of  profit 
Dodl  iii  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  cm 
ploymunt,  draws  produce  from  the  old  mar. 
Let,  and  capital  from  the  old  employment. 
To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony  tradi 
beyond  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  tilt 
avowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  oul 
ihare  of  that  trade  were  to  be  no  gTcater  with. 
(ban  it  would  have  been  without  the  mono 
poly,  there  could  lime  been  no  reason  for  es- 
tablishing the  monopoly.    But  wl 


ranch  of  11 


i  the 


e  distant  than  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  trades,  n  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than  what 
of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
necessarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
ductive labour  annually  maintained  there,  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  that  country,  less  than  they  lit  her  wise  would 
be.  It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  country  below  what  it  would 
naturally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminish?.''  their 
power  of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hfaden, 
at  all  time,,  their  capita!  from  maintaining  so 
great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it 
would  otherwise  maintain,  but  il  hinders  it 
from  increasing  so  fast  as  It  would  otherwise 
Increase,  and,  consequently,  fruiu  maintain- 
ing a  still  greater  i|uantity  of  productive  la. 

The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  ihnn  counterbalance  to  Great 
Hritatn  the  bad  eil'uets  of  the  monopoly ;  so 
that     monopoly   and   altogether,    that    trade, 
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hough  '  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  presem,  Is  not  only 
advantageous,  hm  greatly  advantageous.  Tin 
new  market  and  the  new  employment  which 
are  opened  l<y  ihi'  oilimr  trade,  are  of  much 
greater  ei tent  than  that  portion  of  the  old 
market  and  of  the  old  employment  which  it 
lo-t  by  the  monopoly.  The  new  produce  and 
the  new  capital  «  hiib  has  been  created,  if  one 
may  say  mi,  by  the  colony  trade,  maintain  in 
Great  Britain  a  greater  quantity  of  produc- 
tive hiimur  than  what  can  have  lieen  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  revulsion  of  capital 
from  other  trades  of  which  the  returns  are  more 
frequent.  If  ihe  colony  trade,  however,  oven 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  present,  is  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  bv  means  of  the 
inonoiioly,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  foi 
Ihe  rude  produce  of  Europe,  that  tile  colony 
trade  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  Is 
the  proper  business  of  all  new  colonies;  a 
uu«inc«  which  ihe  cheapness  of  land  renders 
mnrv  advantageous  than  any  other.  They 
ahi'iiiul,  therefore,  in  the  rude  produce  of 
land  ;  and  instead  of  importing  it  from  other 
eon r, tries,  thev  have  gcncrallv  a  large  surplus 
to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture 
either  draws  hands  from  all  other  employ, 
merit-,  or  keeps  them  from  guiiii;  to  any  other 
employment.  There  are  few  hands  lo  spare 
for  the  necessary,  and  none  for  the  ornamen- 
tal manufactures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufactures  of  both  kinds  they  find  it  cheap, 
er  to  purchase  of  other  countries  than  tc 
make  for  themselves.  It  is  chiefly  by  en- 
couraging the  manufactures  of  Europe,  that 
the  colony  trade  indirectly  encourages  its 
agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of  Europe, 
to  whom  that  trade  gives  employment,  con- 
stitute a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  the  mo-t  advantageous  of  all  mar. 
kets  ;  the  home  market  for  the  corn  and  cat- 

r  extended  by   means   of 


ftrien 

tiufnctures  in  any  country,  the  examples  ol 
Spain  antl  Portugal  sufficiently  demonstrate. 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  in  ant.  fact  u  ring 
countries  before  they  bad  any  considerable 
colonies.  Since  they  bad  the  richest  and 
most    tertile    in    the    world,  Ihey    have   both 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  oi 
the  monopoly,  aggravated  by  other  causes, 
have,  perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natu- 
ral good  effects  of  the  colony  trade.  These 
causes  seem  to  he  other  monopolies  of  dille- 
reut  kinds  :  the  degradation  of  Ihe  value  of 
gold  and  silver  below  what  it  blatant  DtDM 
countries ;  the  exclusion  from  foreign  market) 
D]  EntpFoptr  taies  upon  exportation,  and  tin 
narrowing  of  the  home  market,  by  slill   more 
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time,    be    Hie    extern    or  that    capital, 

labour  as  it  would  oltlei    ' 
from  affording  so  great  a 
dustrious  inhabitants  aa  it    would    otherwise 
aiford.      Bui  :is  capital  can   be  increased  unit 
by  savings  From  revenue,  the   nionupulv.  bj 
pi  ion  of  1 1 m-.,:  h,;,w hry    liindu] hi;;  il  from  affording  so  ■■real  a  revenut 
)uld  otherwise  afford,   necessarily  Ilia- 
from  increasing  so    fasi   as  il  won" 
se    increase,    and    consequently    fo 
ning  a  still  greater  quantity  of  prodt 
joor,  and  affording  a  still  greater  re- 
ihabitants  of 


iration  of  justice   whicli    often    protects    tin 
rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the  pursuit  o 
bis  injured  creditor,  and  wliicb  makes  the  in 
dustrious  part  of  die  nation  afraid 
goods  for  die  consul 

to  sell  upon  credit,  and    frmn  whom  they  are 
altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  effects  of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by 
other  causes,  have  in  a  great  measure  eon. 
i|  tie  red  die  bad  e  fleets  of  the  monopoly. 
These  tauses  seem  to  be,  die  general  liln-riy 
■i(  trade,    which,    notwithstanding    some   re- 

what  it  is  in  any  other  country  ■  the  Illicit  v  of 
(•spurting,  duty  free, 


which    ,1 


the 


of  Jon 


ustry, 


0  almost  any   foreign    country  j    and    what, 
perhaps,   is   of  still    greater  importance,    the 

uulKlUn<k'll    libel  IV  'if  Uall-polliil.-;    then]     i'l.illi 

one  part  of  our  own  country  to  any  other, 
without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account  to 
.iiiv  jiLiblic  ollice,  without  being  liable  to 
question  or  examination  of  any  kind  ;  but, 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminis. 
of  justice,  which  renders  the  rights  of 


the  1 


Irilish  subjec 


stable 


I,  by  securing  to  every 
the    fruits    of   his   own    industry,    gives    the 
greatest  and  most  effectual  enco 
everv  sort  uf  industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great 

have,  by  the  colony  trade,  il  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
spite  of  the  monopoly.  The  effect  of  die 
monopoly  has  kin,  not  to  augment,  the  quan- 
tity, but  to  alter  the  quality  and  shape  of  a 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  llriiain, 
and  to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which 
the  returns  are  slow  and  distant,  (That  would 
otherwise  have  been  accommodated  to  one 
from  which  the  returns  are  frequent  and  near. 
Its  effect  has  consequently  been,  to  turn  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  from  an 
employment  in  which  it  would  have  maintain- 
ed a  greater  quantity  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try, to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a  much 
smaller,  anil  thereby  10  diminish,  instead  of 
increasing,  the  whole  quantity  of  inauufac 
ing  industry  uiiiiiilnhied  in   Great   Britain. 

The  monopoly  of  die  coluny  trade,  there- 
fore, like  all  the  other  mean  anil  malignant 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  depresses 
the  industry  of  all  other  countries,  but  chitlly 
that  of  the  colonies,  without  in  the  least  in- 
creasing, but  oil  the 
that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  csla. 

The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that 
nuitury,    wliBtever   may, 


ountry.      One  great  original 

enue,    therefore,    the   wages   of  labour,   t 

lonopoly  must  necessarily  have  rendered. 


Byr. 


sathel 


ercanlile  profit,  I 


troll  I  uf  imp  rover  uen  t  ilopends  It; 
slice  between  what  the  laud  actually  pro 
,  ant!  what,  by  the  application  of  a  cer- 
tain capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce.  1 
this  difference  affords  a  greater  profit  thai 
can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  il 
nercantilc  employ  incut,  the  improvemen 
of  land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mercsntfll 
employments.  If  the  profit  is  less,  mercan- 
tile employments  will  draw  capital  from  tin 
ivement  of  land.  What 
the  rale  of  mercantile  profit,  cither  It 


.*£ 


oiir  of  in 


from 


MUt,    I 


t  by  (I 


tod,  in 


-    ■■■>']'" 


ase  of  anodter  great  original  source 
me,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raising  ll 
of  profit,  too,  die  monopoly  necessari 
keeps  up  the  market  rate  of  Interest  high 


other 


land,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
affords,  die  number  of  years  pure-base  wh; 
is  commonly  paid  for  it,  necessarily  falls 
the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises  as  the  r 
of  interest  faibi.  The  monopoly,  then  fo 
hurts  the  interest  of  the  landlord  two  differ. 
ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increase,  61 
of  his  rent,  and.  secondly,  of  the  price  wh 
he  would  gel  for  his  land,  in  proportion  to 
rent  which  it  affords. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate 
mercantile  profit,  and  thereby  aug 
somewhat  the  gain  of  our  merchants.  I 
as  it  obstructs  the  natural  increase  of  capil 
it  tends  rather  to  diminish  than  to  incre.isc  1 
sum  total  of  die  revenue  which  the  inhabits 
of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits 
stuck  ;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great  capital  j 
nerally  affording  a  greater  revenue  iliat 
great  profit  upon  a  small  one.  The  mot 
uolv  raises  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it  llitulrn  1! 


All  the 


I    of   lahou 


nal    > 


s  of  r 


,    (hi 


of  kind,  and  ill. 


profits  of  slock,  tin-  monopoly  renders  imn.-li 
less  abundant  than  they  otherwise  would  1*. 
To  promote  (be  little  interest  of  one  Utile 
order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurt-  the  in- 
terest of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  thai  coun- 
try, arid  of  all  the  men  in  all  other  countries. 
It  is  solely  by  racing  the  ordinary  van-  of 
profit,  that  (he  monopoly  cither  tat  proved, 
or  could  prove,  advantageous  to  any  one  par- 
ticular order  of  men.  But  beside?  all  tJit- 
bad  effects  to  the  country  in  general,  which 
have  already  been  mentioned  us  nccessarily 
resulting  from  .1  higher  rule  of  profit,  there  i? 
one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  these  put 
Logether,  hut  which,  if  we  may  judge  from 
esperience,  is  inseparably  connected  with  it, 
The  high  rate  of  profit  seems  everywhere  t( 
destroy  that  parsimony  which,  in  other  cir 
cumstances,  is  natural  to  the  character  of  tin 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  sober 
virtue  seems  to  bo  superfluous,  and  eipensivi 

tion.  Hut  the  owners  of  the  great  mercaiilih 
capitals  are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  con 
iuctors  of  the  whole  industry  of  every  na- 
tion ;  and  their  example  lias  a  much  greater 

influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  whole  in- 
dustrious part  of  it  dian  diat  of  any  other 
order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  attentive 
and  pajsiirioriious  tire  workman  i>  verv  likely 
to  be  so  100;  but  if  the  master  is  dissolute 
and  disorderly,  the  servant,  who  shapes  his 
work  according  to  tin-  pattern  which  his  mas- 
ter prescribes  to  him,  will  shap,- 
according  to  the  example  which  he  sets  hi m. 
Accumulation  is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  arc  naturally  the  most  dis- 
posed to  accumulate;  and  the  fund.-  ili-.ii;i..l 
for    the  maintenance   of    prodi 
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vour  every  day  to  straiten  more  and  more  the 
gaMin;  bands  of  their  absurd  monopoly. 
Compare  the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadir 
and  Li  shun  with  those  of  Amsterdam,  and 
you  will  he  sensible  how  differently  the  eon- 
duct  and  character  of  merchants  are  i.lleclcu 
by  the  high  and  by  the  low  profits  of  stock. 
The  merchants  of  Londuii,  indeed,  have  not 
yet  generallv  become  such  magnificent  lords 
as  thuse  of  Cadis  and  Lisbon  ;  but  neither 
are  they  in  general  such  attentive  and  parsi- 
monious burghers  as  those  of  Amsterdam. 
They  are  supposed,  however,  many  of  them, 
to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part 
of  the  former,  and  not  quite  50  rich  as  man; 
uf  the  latter  :  but  the  rale  of  their  profit  is 
commonly  much  lower  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer, and  a  good  dial  higher  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Light  come,  light  go,  says  the  pro- 
verb; and  (he  ordinary  lone  id'  eipense  seetni 
cver\  where  to  he  j  emulated,  not  so  much  ac- 
cording 10  the  real  ahiliiy  of  spending,  as 
to  the  supposed  facihiy  of  geding  money  to 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which 
the  monopoly  procures  to  a  single  order  ol 
men,  is  in  many  different  ways  hurtful  (0  the 
^■uer.il  micresl  of  the  country. 

To  found  *  great  empire  for  the  sole  pur. 
pose  of  raising  up  a  people  of  customers, 
may  at  first  sight,  appear  a  project  lit  only 
lor  a  nation  uf  shopkeepers.  It  is,  however, 
a  project  altogether  unfit  for  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  but  extremely  fit  fur  a  nation 
whose  government  is  influenced  by  shop 
keepers.  Such  statesmen,  and  such  states- 
men only,  are  capable  uf  fancying  that  they 
will    find    some  advantage  in  employing  the 


those  who   o 


locally  1, 


tne  most.  The  capital  of  die  country,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  gradually  dwindles  away, 
and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  main- 
tained in  it  grows  every  day  less  and  less 
Have  the  eiorbitant  pruliis  of  (he  merchants 
of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  augmented  [lie  capital 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated 
the  poverty,  hive  they  promoted  the  industry, 
of  (bote  two  beggarly  countries?  Such  has 
been  the  tone  of  mercantile  elpense  in  those 
two  trailing  cities,  that  those  exebitant  pro- 
fits, fur  from  augmenting  the  general  capital 
of  the  country,  seem  scarce  to  bare  been 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which 
•hey  were  marie.     Foreign  capitals  are  every 

day  intruding  themselves,  if  I  may  say  so, 
to  ire  and  more  into  the  trade  of  Coilii  and 
Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those  foreign  capitals 
from    a  trade  which    their  own  gr.i 

carrying 


il  anil  Ir 


i-  fellow. 


Say  ti 


a  shopkeeper,   Buv  me  a  good  1 
shall   always  buy   my    clothes  at  your  sho|i, 
even    though   I  should   pay  somewhat  deorei 
than  what  I  can  have  diem  for  at  other  shops; 
and  you   will  not  find  him   very  forward  10 
•  ml n. ice    uriii'    proposal.        But    should    any 
other    person    buy    you    such    an  estate,    the 
'lopkeeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your  he- 
factor  if  he  would   enjoin  you   to  buy  all 
hit  clothes  at  his  shop.      England  purchas- 
ed for  some  of  her  subjects,  h'Iih  found  them- 
selves uneasy  at   home,    a   great  estate  in  a 
distant  country.      The  price,  indeed,  was  very 
small,  and  instead  ol    thirty  years  purchase, 
the    ordinary    price    of  land    in    the    present 
s,    it  amounted  to   little    more  than    ihe 
use   of  the   different   equipments    which 
.■  ihe    first    discovery,    rccouoiiercd     the 
,  and  took  a  fictitious  possession  of  the 
try.      The  land  was  good,  and  of  great 
It;  and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  ol 
good   ground  to    work   upon,  and  being  for 
e   time   at    lilnrly  to   sell    dieir  produce 
re  they  pleased,  became,  in  the  course  of 
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little  own  than  thirty  or  forty  pun  (batman 
16-20  mill  ItitiO),  so  numerous  ami  thriving  a 
people,  that  llie  shopkeepers  uric]  other  tinders 

die    monopoly    if    their   custom.        Without 

[intent ling,  tnerelore,  llut  llitv  llilil  paid  any 
part,  either  of  the  original  purchase  money, 
nr  of  the  subsequent  espciw  of  improvement. 
ihi'V  petiiimied  the  parliament,  that  the  cul- 
tivators of  America  might  for  the  future  be 
confined  to  ilieir  shop;  first,  for  buying  all 
llie  goods  which  they  wanted  from  Unropc  ; 
mil,  secondly,  for  selling  all  such  pans  of 
their  own  produce  as  those  traders  iniehi  linLJ 
it  convenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not  linil 
it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of  it.  Some 
ports  uf  it  impelled  into  lihigland,  might 
have  interfered  with  some  of  the  trades  which 
they  themselves  carried  on  at  home.  Those 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were 
willing  that  the  colonists  should  sill  where 
they  could;  the  farther  oft™  the  better!  and 
upon  that  atvoutil  pinpo-.eil  llut  their  market 
should  he  confined  to  the  countries  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  A  clause  in  the  famous  act 
■  if  navigation  e-tubtislicd  this  truly  shopkeeper 
proposal  into  a  law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has 
hitherto  been  (he  principal,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  llie  sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  do- 
minion winch  Great  Britain  assumes  over  her 
colonies.  In  the  exclusive  trade,  it  is  sup- 
posed, consists  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
vinces, which  have  never  yet  ailorded  either 
revenue  or  militarv  liirie  for  the  support  of 
the  civil  government,  or  the  defence  uf  the 
mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the  prin- 
-!  -  i  -  -■ :  l  I  krl^c  h  1 1"  their  .1.  peiuieil.v,  Jlld  it  is  the 
sole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expense 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  main- 
taining this  dependency,  has  really  been  hud 
out  m  order  to  support  this  monopoly.  The 
expense  of  the  ordinary  peace  establishment 
of  tbe  colonies  amounted,  before  the  com. 
meneement  of  the  present  disturbances  to  the 
pay  of  twenty  regime-ills  of  foot  i  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  extraordi- 
nary provisions,  with  wliieh  il  nas  iieccs^irv 
to  supply  them  ;  and  to  the  expense  uf  a  verv 
considerable  naval  force,  which  was  constant- 
ly kept  lip,  in  order  to  guard  from  the  smug- 
gling vessels  of  olhcr  nations,  the  immense 
coast  of  North  America,  ai.il  that  of  our  West 
Indian  islands,  'llie  whole  expense  of  ibis 
peace  establishment  was  a  charge  upon  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  th 
same  lime,  the  smallest  part  of  what  the  d< 
minion  uf  the  colonies  has  cost  the  mothi 
country,  If  we  would  know  the  amount  i 
the  whole,  we  must  add  to  the  annual  ei 
pense  of  this  pence  establishment,  the  iiuere 
of  the  sums  wliieh,  in  con  sequence  ol  the. 
icinsidcltilg  her  colonies  a-s  province-  subject 
to   her   dominion.    Great    Hritaiu    has,    upon 


ought  juslly   to   be   stated    to    t 

the    colonies.        It    amounted   t 

ninety  nullions    sterling,   including    i 

the   new  debt  which  was  contracted,   but  ll 

two  shillings  in  the  pound  aiiilitionul  In 

inking  fund. 
eh  began  in  |7:l!i  was  principally  a 
urel.  Its  principal  object  was  f)  | 
the  search  of  the  colony  -li..  . 
on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  M 
This  whole  eipense  is,  in  realily, 
1'hieli  has  been  ijven  in  order  to 
monopoly.  The  pretended  j. 
to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and  to  in- 
crease the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  Bu! 
its  real  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  rate  ol 
mercantile  |. refit,  ami  to  enable  our  merchant! 
to  turn  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  which  tb« 
returns  are  more  slow  and  distant  than   iIidh 


gistrates,    to   enact    their   own    laws,    a 
make   peace   and   war,   as  they   might   I 
proper,  would   he  to   propose  such  a   mw 
as  never  was,   and   never  will   be,   •  •)■ 
any   nation    in    the  world.       No   nation  ever 
voluntarily  gave  up  the  dominion  of  any  pro- 
vince, how  troublesome  soever  it   might  lie  U 
govern  it,  anil   how  small  soeve    -' 
which  it  allbrded   might   lie   in 
the  expense   which   it  occasioned. 
criltccs,     I  hough     they    might    frequen 
agreeable  to  the  interest,  are  always  i 
iug  to  the   pride  of  every  nnlion  ;   an 
is   perhaps  of  still   greater  conseuuen 
are   always  contrary  Ui  the  private  ini 
the  governing   part  of  it,  who  would  U 
be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  m. mv   ;,!.,. 
trust   and    profit,    of   many   opportiiiiibe 
acquiring   wealth   and    disiinction.   nbiil. 
possession  of  the  most  turbulent,  and,   t. 
great  body  of  llie   people,     ' 
table  provii 


capable   of   props 


■■,:!,!     . 
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any  serious  hopes  at  least  uf 
adopted.  If  it  whs  Adopted,  however.  Great 
Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  Treed 
from  the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  pence 
establishment  uf  the  colonies,  hut  might  settle 
with  them  such  ■  treaty  uf  commerce  as 
would  effectually  secure  to  her  a  free  trade, 
more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  though  less  su  to  the  merchants,  than 
t!jc  monopoly  which  she  at  present  enjoys. 
[ly  thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natural  af- 
fection of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country, 
which,  perhaps,  our  late  dissensions  have  veil 
nigh  extinguished,  would  quickly  revive.  It 
might  dispose  them  not  only  to  respect,  for 
whole  centuries  together,  that  treaty  of  com- 
merce which  they  had  concluded  with  us  at 
parting,  hut  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in 
trade,  and  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious 
subjects,  to  become  our  most  faithful,  ait'ec- 
tionale,  end  generous  allies;  and  the  same 
sort  of  parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  and 
filial  respect  on  the  other,  might  revive  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  which 
used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece 
and  the  mother  city  from  which  they  descended. 

geous  to  the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought 
to  afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the 
public,  sufficient  not  only  for  defraying  the 
whole  expense  of  its  avrn  peace  establishment, 
hut  far  contributing  its  proportion  to  the  sup- 
port of  lite  general  government  of  lite  empire. 
Every  province  necessarily  contributes,  more 
or  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that  general 
government.  If  any  particular  province, 
therefore,  does  not  contribute  its  share  to- 
wards defraying  this  expense,  an  unequal 
burden  must  be  thrown  upon  some  other  part 
of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary  revenue, 
too,  which  every  province  affords  to  lite  pub- 
lic in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  rea- 
son, to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  ex- 
traordinary revenue  of  the  whole  umpire, 
which  its  ordinary  revenue  dots  in  time  of 
peace.  That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extra- 
ordinary   revenue  which    Gr 


i,  Ix'ars  tins  p 


to  die  whole  revenue  of  die  British 
will  readily  be  allowed, 
has  been  supposed,  indeed,  by  increasing  the 
private  riWIM  of  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  great- 
er tales,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the 
public  revenue  of  die  colonies.  But  this  mo- 
nopoly, 1  have  endeavoured  to  show,  though 
a  very  grievous  lax  upon  the  colonies,  and 
though  it  may  increase  the  revenue  of  a  parti- 
cular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  dimi- 
nishes, instead  of  increasing,  that  or  the  great 
body  of  die  people,  and  consequently  dimi- 
■V   increasing,  the    ability  of 


the  proportion  i 


That  die  colony  assemblies  can  n 


aliased 


establish  mi 


i  then 


ly  to  main- 
lines their  own  civil  and  military 
it,  but  to  pay  their  prOpti  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  the  general  govern, 
ment  nf  the  British  empire,  seems  not  very 
probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even 
the  parliament  of  England,  though  placed 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  sovereign, 
could  be  brought  under  such  a  system  o! 
management,  or  could  be  rendered  sufficient- 
ly liberal  in  their  grants  for  supporting  the 
civil  ;inil  military  establishments  even  of  their 
own  country.  It  was  only  by  distributing 
among  the  particular  members  of  parliament 
a  great  part  either  of  die  offices,  or  of  the 
disposal  .if  the  offices  iirisin-j  from  ibis  civil 
and  military  establishment,  that  such  ii  system 
»f  management  could  be  established,  even 
with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  England. 
But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assembles 
from  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  nuniuer, 
their  dispersed  situation,  and  their  various 
eo  11  slit ii lions,  would  render  it  very  difficult 
to  manage  them  tn  the  same  manner,  even 
though  the  sovereign  had  the  some  means  ol 
doing  it ;  and  those  means  are  wanting.  Il 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  co- 
lony assemblies  such  a  share,  either  of  the 
offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices,  aris- 
ing Dram  the  general  government  of  the  Bri- 
tk[i  empire,  as  to  dispose  diem  10  give  up 
ili.ir  popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their 
constituent*  for  the  support  of  that  general 
jov en m  lent,  of  which  almost  the  whole  emo- 
luments were  to  he  divided  among  people  wha 
were  strangers  to  them.  The  Tmavui.h.hlc 
Ignorance  of  ll.lmimstralinli,  besides,  con- 
ceming  the  relative  importance  of  die  diffe- 
rent members  of  those  different  assemblies, 
die  offences  which  must  frequently  be  given, 

e  blunders  which   must  constantly  be  com. 

ilte.l,    in    attempting   to    manage  diem    in 

of  management  altogether  impracticable  witi 
regard  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides,  cannot  he 
supposed  die  prupe.  judges  of  what  is  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  stud  support  of  die  whole 
The  care  of  that  del. ■ 


die  gjcat   body  of  the   pt 

■oplc   to  pay   taxet 

port  is  no 

ciirriiM.il  to  th.ui.      It  is  nut  th 

1  he    in™,   km,   whose  ran 

nil  they  have  no  regular  means 

\nrrrntn,  constitute  a  par 

u-ular  order,  rkn 

iulonimti. 

i  C"ii,  ci  nlng   it.        1  be   assembly 
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a  province,  like  the  vestry  of  a  palish,  mac 
judge  very  properly  concerning  the  aitaiis  nt' 
its  own  particular  district,  but  con  have  no 
proper  means  of  judging  concerning  dios.  of 
the  whole  empire.  It  caiinul  even  judge  pro- 
perly concerning  tin-  proportion  "  liU-li  il'  own 
province  bears  tu  die  whole  empire,  or  con- 
cerning the  relative  degree  of  in  wealth  and 
i  i  :i  I  j-. ■  1 1  Lhi  i  i-n_"n  compared  widi  the  other  pro- 
vinces; because  those  other  provinces  .ire  not 
under  the  Inspection  .mil  superintendence  ill" 
the  assembly  of  a  particular  province.  What 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  support  of  tliL* 
whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each 
part  ought  to  contribute,  can  lie  judged  of 
only  be  iIi-il  assembly  ahidi  inspects  mid  su- 
perintends the  ati'airs  of  die  wliole  empire. 

Il  lias  been  proposed,  iiet'ordinel;,  tli.it.  1 1 m- 
colonics  should  be  raxed  by  requisition,  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  determining  the 
sum  which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the 
provincial  assembly  assessing  and  levying  il 
in  the  way  that  suited  best  the  circuni.  lames 
of  ill e  province.  What  concerned  lln-  i'  h.-k- 
empire  would  in  this  way  be  determined  by 

die  ailiiirs  of  the  whole  empire;  and  tlie  pro. 
vineial  ailiiirs  uf  each  cohiny  might  still  be  re- 
gulated  by  its  own  assembly.  Though  tin 
colonies  should,  in  this  case,  have  no  repre 
icniatives  in  the  British  parliament,  yet,  if  wi 
may  judge  liy  experience,  there  is  no  prnbabi. 
litj  that  the  ]i;ii  li.itiieiniiij  icquisilhm  m.jjl 
be  unreasonable.  'I'he  parliament  of  England 
has  not,  upon  any  occasion,  shewn  tht 
est  disposition  to  overburden  those  ] 
the  empire  which  are  not  represented 
liainent.  The  islands  of  Guernsey  a 
sey,  without  any  means  of  resisting  tJic 
rity  of  parliament,  are  nunc  lightly  taxed  than 
any  part  of  Great  Britain.      Parliament,  in  at- 

ther  well  or  ill  grounded,  of  taiing  the  col 
nies,   has   never  lutherto  demanded  of  tin 
any  tiling  which   even  approached  to  a  jt 
proportion  to  what  was  paid  hy  their  felloiv- 
subjecls  at  hoice.      If  the  contribut 


r.  From  others  lie  il 
but  leaves  it  to  dio  stales  of  each  p 
to  assess  and  levy  that  sum 
proper.  According  to  the  scheme  of  taxing 
l,v  requisition,  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain would  stand  nearly  in  the  Same  situaL.'i.: 
towards  Ihe  colony  assemblies,  as  the  king  ol 
[■Vance  does  towards  Ihe  slates  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  still  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing states  of  their  own,  the  provinces  of 
France  which  are  supposed  ti 
verned. 

Bui  though,  according  to 
colonies  could  have  no  just  n 
their  share  of  die  public  burdens  should  I 
;eed  the  proper  prapordon  to  that  of 
low-cidicns  at  home,  Great  Britain  n 
have  just  reason  to  fear  that  il  never  w 
amount  to  that  proper  proportion.  The  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  lias  not,  for  some 
lime  past,  bad  the  same  established  authority 
in  the  colonies,  which  die  French  king  has  id 
those  provinces  of  France  which  still  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  having  states  of  tlioir  own. 
'Hie  colony  assemblies,  if  they  were  not  vcrv 
favourably  disposed  (and  unless  more  Skilfully 
managed  Uian  they  ever  have  been  hitherto, 
they  are  not  very  likely  lo  be  so),  might  flitl 
find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  rejecting 
die  most  reasonable  requisitions  of  parlia. 
ment.  A  French  war  breaks  o 
suppose  ;  ten  millions  must  immediately  be 
raised,  in  order  to  defend  Ihe  seal  of  the  en 
pi  re.  Thi,  sum  must  Le  borrowed  upon  tli 
credit  of  same  parliamentary  fund  morlsagi 
paying  the  interest.      Part  of  this  ' 


colonic 


ilheri 


I  fall  it 
or  fall  of  die  land-la.: 


..ithont 


die  colonies  might,  in  diis  case,  lie  considi  red 
as  virtually  represented  in  parliament. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empire*  in 
which  nil  (he  diilbrent  provinces  are  not  taxed, 
if  I  may  he  allowed  the  elpression,  in  one 
moss;  lint  in  which  the  sovereign  regulates 
the  sum  which  each   province  ought  to  pay, 

as  he  thinks  proper;  while  in  others  he  leaves 
it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  the  respective 
slates  of  each  province  shall  determine.  In 
e  king  nol  only 


at  Britain  ;  and  part  of  it 
requisition  to  all  die  different  colony  : 
lilies  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Would 
people  readily  advance  their  money  upon  tin 
credit  of  a  fund  which  partly  depended  upon 
the  good  humour  of  all  those  assemblies,  far 
distant  from  ihe  scat  of  ihe  war,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  thinking  them  elves  nol  much  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  it?  Upon  such  a  fund, 
no  more  money  would  probably  be  advanced 
.  than  what  the  tai  to  be  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
an) might  be  supposed  to  answer  for.  The 
.hole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted  on  am- 
ount of  the  war  would  in  tlu't  manner  fail, 
s  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great 
iritain;  upon  a  part  of  die  empire,  and  net 
upon  die  whole  empire.  Great  Britain  is, 
perhaps,  since  the  world  began,  die  onlv  stale 


increased  it 


tended 


Ipense,  without  once  augment- 
Other  states  have  grni- 
i-.iily  di -.burdened  themselves,  upon  their  -i  ' 
ject  and  subordinate  provinces,   of  the  n 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  of  defend 
the  empire.      Great  Britain  ha*  hitherto  n 
fered  her  subject  and  subordinate  province*  * 
disburden  themselves  upon  her  of  a! 
whole  expense.     In  order  la  put  Great  B 


subgee 


•"II" 


my,  upon  Ihe  scheme  of  tailing  tliem  by  par- 
liamentary requisition,  (hat  parliament  should 
have  some  means  of  rendering  its  requisition!! 
immediately  effectual,  in  case  the  colony  as- 
semblies should  attempt  to  evade  or  reject 
d,em ;  and  what  those  means  are,  it  ia  nol 
very  easy  to  conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Ifriuii.:.  at 
the  same  time,  be  ever  fully  cstiblisln.il  In  (lit 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independenl 
of  the  consent  of  their  own  assemblies,  thi 
importance  of  those  assemblies  would,  froir 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  thai 
of  all  the  leading  men  of  British  America. 
Men  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon 
the  power  which  the  greater  part  uf  the  lead- 
ing men.  the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  en 
try,  have  of  preserving  or  defending  their 
spcctive  importance,  depends  the  stability 


every  s; 


.  of  fret 


In  the  attacks 

linually  mating  upon  the  importance 
other,  and  in  the  defence  of  their  ow 
the  "hole  play  of  domestic  fiction  ; 
lion.     The  hading  men  of  America, 
of  all  other  countries,  desire  to  pre; 
own  importance.    They  feci,  ur  imagine,  that  if 
their  assemblies,  which  they  are  fond  of  call, 
mg  parliaments,  and  of  considering  as  equa 
in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri. 
should  be  so  far  degraded  as  to  hecomt 


of  thai 


nblc 


ie  greater  part  of  their 
own  importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They 
have  rejected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  be- 
ing taied  by  parliamentary  requisition,  and, 
like  other  ambitions  and  high-spirited  men, 
Imvc  rathet  chosen  tu  draw  the  sword  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importances 

Towards  the  declension  of  the  [Ionian  re- 
public, the  allies  of  Rome,  who  had  borne 
die  principal  burden  of  defending  die  stale 
and  extending  the  empire,  demanded  to  be 
•limit  ted  tu  all  the  privileges  of  Roman  rati- 
jens.  Upon  being  refused,  the  social  war 
broke  out.  During  the  course  of  that  war, 
Rome  panted  those  privileges  to  the  greater 
part  of  them,  one  by  one,  and  in  prnpofBOB  M 
ihev  detached  themselves  from  the  general 
Inn  fed e racy.      The 


reft 


mg  the  t 


be  taxed  by  a  pariiam 
ley  are  not  represented.  If  ti 
■liich  should  detach  itself  froi 


in  should  allow  such  etery  i 
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eolu-  pensatiiiu  admitted  to  the  same  freedom  of 
ed  to  trade  with  its  fellow  .subjects  at  home;  the 
number  of  Its  representatives  to  he  augmented 
as  [he  proportion  of  its  contribution  might  af 
terwards  augment ;  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  ob- 
ject of  ambition,  would  he  presented  to  the 
leading  men  of  each  colony.  Instead  of  pid- 
dling fur  Ihe  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  wiial  may  lie  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  co- 
hinj  faction,  they  might  then  hope,  from  the 
iii-esimi]]ii,in  v  liieh  men  naturally  have  in  tlicir 
Dv  n  ability  and  good  fortune,  la  draw  some 
of  the  great  prizes  which  sometimes  come  from 
Ihe  wheel  of  die  great  state  lottery  of  British 
polities.     Unless  this  or  some  olliet  method  is 

obvioii:,  than  this,  of  preserving  the  importance 
and  of  gratifying  ihe  ambition  of  the  leading 
men  of  America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they 
will  ever  voluntarily  submit  to  us;  and  we 
ought  to  consider,  thai  the  hlooil  which  must 
be  shed  in  forcing  them  to  do  so,  is,  every 
drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  those  who  are, 
or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  for  our  fel. 
low-citizens.  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themselves  that,  in  the  state  til  which  things 
have  come,  our  colonies  will  be  easily  con. 
quered  by  force  alone.  The  persons  who  now 
govern  the  resolutions  of  what  they  call  dieir 
continental  congress,  feel  in  themselves  at  this 
moment  a  degree  of  importance  which,  per- 
haps, the  g real c. I  subjects  in  Europe  scarct 
feel.  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  ut- 
n-.mcys,  they  are  become  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators, and  are  employed  in  contriving  a  new 
form  of  government  foi  an  citcnsive  empire, 
which,    they  flatter  themselves,  will    become, 

come,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  formidahh 
that  ever  was  in   the  world.      Five  hundred 
different   people)   perhaps,  who,    in   different 
ways,  act  immediately  under  the  continental 
congress,  and  five  hundred  Uiuu sand,  perhaps, 
who  act  under  diose  five  hundred,  all  feel,  in 
ihe   same  manner,   a  proportionable  rise    in 
their  own  importance.      Almost  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  governing  party  in  America  fills, 
present,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  supe- 
ir,    not  only  to  what  he  had  ever  tilled  he- 
re, hut  to  what  he  had  ever  expected  to  fill ; 
d   unless  some  new  object  of  ambition  is 
esented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders,  if  he 
s  the  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man,    he  will  die 
dcletiee  of  that  station. 
It   is  a  remark  of  the  President  Ileyoaul, 

ll  'of  many  little  transactions  of  the  I.igne,  which, 
j-  jwhen  they  happened,  were  not,  perhaps,  con- 
il   sidered  as  very  is 
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ied   himsel 

;   and  the  innumerable 

out  from  tl 

roater  pan 
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il  pleasure  m  recording 

nd 

ina-nifying  events,  in  which  they  lil  Hi  ml 
themselves  they  hud  been  considerable  acton, 
Han-  olniin.ii.lv  < lie  fih  of  I'uris,  upon  that 
occasion,  defended  itself,  what  tt  dreadful  fa- 
mine 11  supported,  rather  than  submit  (o  the 
best,  ud  afterwards  the  most  beloved  of  all 
the  French  kings,  is  welt  known.  The  greater 
part  uf  tbt  citizens,  or  those  »bo  governed  the 
greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of 
their  own  importance,  which,  the;  (brOMf, 
was  tu  be  at  an  end  whenever  (lie  ancient  |_'n- 
vrrnment  blioulil  be  re-established.  Our  co- 
lonies, unless  they  run  be  induced  to  consent 
to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend,  them- 
selves, againsl  (he  best  of  .ill  muilicr  commies, 
as  obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  against 
one  of  the  best  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  limes.  When  '.he  people  of  uiie  state 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizen-hip  in 
aniither,  Ihcy  had  nil  ollwr  means  of  ciercis- 
ing  that  right,  but  by  coming  In  a  body  to 
vote  and  deliberate  with  the  people  of  that 
other  stale.  The  admission  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizen*,  completely  ruined  the  Ho. 
man  republic.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
distinguish  between  who  was,  and  who  was 
not,  a  Roman  citizen.  No  tribe  could  know 
its  own  members.  A  rabble  of  any  kind  co 
be  introduced  into  the  assemblies  of  the  p 
pie,  could  drive  out  the  teal  citizens,  and 
aide  upon  the  aihiirs  of  the  republic,  us  if  llicv 
llii'm-clvcs  had  been  suell.  But  though  Ame- 
rica were  to  send  fifty  or  siity  new  represen- 
tatives to  parliament,  the  door-keeper  of  thi 
house  of  commons  could  not  find  any  greal 
ihllicnitv  in  distinguishing  between  ulio  uns 
and  who  Has  not  a  member,  'lln.ni^h  ihe  1  to- 
man constitution,  dieted. re,  was  riecesaiml\- 
ruined  by  the  union  of  Rome  with  the  allicT 
.tales  of  Italy,  there  is  not  the  least  probabi 
lity  that  the  British  constitution  would  be  hut 
by  the  union  of  Ureal  Britain  until  her  colo 
That    constitution,    on    the    contrary, 
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.        d  by  it, 
imperfect  without  it.    The  assembly  which  de- 
liberates and  decides  concerning  the  allairs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in   order  lo  be  | 
perly   informed,   ought   certainly   to  have 
presentativei  from  every  part  of  it.    Thai 
union,   however,   could  be  easily  effectuated, 
'  a  difficullies.atid  great  difficult' 


not  occur  in  the  k 


.   W 


But  if 


which  ap- 
pear iusurniounuiblc.  The  principal,  perhaps, 
arise,  not  from  the  nature  of  Ifclna*,  i>i.it 
limn  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple,  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 


the  number  of  American   !■;::■ 

be  in  proportion   to  the  produce  of  Aineri. 

(in.!»ed  would  increase  eiacrly  in  projiorrinn  to 
!  means  or  managing  them,  ajid  the  mean, 
managing  to  the  number  of  people  ra  I* 
maged.  The  monarchical  and  democialical 
porta  of  the  consti in  tio u  would,  after  the  union, 
id  exactly  in  die  some  degree  of  relative 
:e  with  regard  to  one  another  as  they  had 
done  before. 

'lite  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
e  afraid  lest  their  distance  from  the  seal  ol 
-oveinmirit   might   eipose   litem  to  many  op- 

•nt,   of  which   the  number  ought   from  the 
it   to  be  considerable,  would  easily  be  able 
protect  them  from  all  oppression.    The  dis- 
ice  could  not  much  weaken  the  dependency 
of  the  representative  upon  the  constituent,  and 
Tticr  would   btill  feel   that   he  owed  hii 
i   parliament,   and  all   the  consequence 
he  derived  from  it,   to  the  good-will  of 
Uie  latter.    It  would  he  the  interest  of  the  for- 
ir,  therefore,  [o  cultivate  that  good-will,  by 
implair.ing,  with  all  the  authority  of  n  menu 
>r  of  the  legislature,  of  every  outrage  which 
any  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  gtiilly  of 
*     '.hose  remote  parts  of  the  empire.    The  da- 
ce of  America  from  the  seat  of  government, 
ides,  the  natives  of  that  ccunlry  rr' 
themselves,  with  some  appcaranc 

too,  would  not  be  of  very  long  conti- 
ince.  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  that  country  in  wealth,  population, 
and  improvement,  that  In  the  course  of  lirtta 
more  than  a  century,  perhaps,  the  produce  of 
the  American  might  meted  that  of  the  Bri. 
lish  taxation.  The  seal  of  the  empire 
then  naturally  remove  itself  lo  that  part  of  the 
empire  which  contributed  most  to  til 
defence  ami  support  of  the  whole. 

The  discovery  of  America,  and  that  of  a 
passage  to  die  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  ei 
Good  Hope,  are  Ihe  two  greatest  and  moat 
important  events  recorded  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Their  consequences  have  already 
been  great;  but,  in  the  short  period  of  bis. 
tween  two  and  three  centuries  wfejdb  I' 
elapsed  since  these  discoveries  were  made, 
is  impossible  that  the  whole  eitent  of  tin 
consequences  can  have  been  seen.  What  b 
nefits  or  what  misfortunes  to  mankind  mi 
hereafter  result  from  ihose  great  events,  no  hi 

distant  ports  of  the  world 
by   enabling    them   to   relit 

crease  one  another's  enjoyments 
rage  one  another's  industry,  thai 

e  natives,  however,  both  ..!   ■ 
Indies,  all  the  commercial  bene  lit.  whi 
ive  restilled  from  those  events  have  h* 
.niik    and    lost    in  the   dread! 
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which  they  Iisve  occasioned.  These  misfor- 
tunes,  however,  seem  to  have  arisen  rather 
(rom  accident  than  from  any  Thing  in  [lie  naf 
lure  of  those  events  themselves.  At  the  par- 
ticular time  when  these  tb'scoveiies  were  marie, 
the  superiority  of  force  happened  to  be  » 
great  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans,  that  tJiay 
were  enabled  to  commit  with  impunity  every 
of  injustice  in  those  remote  countries. 
Ires  of  tliose  court- 


eafter,  perhaps,  the  ! 
may  groi 


i  thosi 


of  Eur 


lurage   n 


by  inspiring  mutual  fear, 
the  injustice  of  independent 
sort  of  respect  for  the  rights  of" 
But  nothing   seems  more   like! 
this  equality  of  force,  than  thai 
"  ■     iwledge,  and 


ikely  It 


from  .11  a 


uvetnents,  which  a: 


vz 


r.l],, 

rather  necessarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

'  '  ;  mean  time,  one  of  the  principal  effects 
:  discoveries  has  been,  lo  raise  the 
anlile  system  to  a  degree  of  splendour 
and  glory  which  it  could  never  otherwise  have 
attained  toj,  It  is  the  object  of  that  system 
to  enrich  a  great  nation,  rather  by  trade  and 
manufactures  than  by  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry  of 
the  towns  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But 
in  consequence  of  those  discoveries,  the  com- 
mercial towns  of  Europe,  instead  of  being 
tht  manufacturers  and  carriers  for  but  a  very 
small  part  of  tbe  world  (that  part  of  Europe 
which  ia  washed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  countries  tvhich  lie  round  the  Bailie  and 
Ifaditumnnn  »eas),  have  now  become  the 
manufacturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving 
cultivators  of  America,  and  the  carrier!,  and 
in  some  respects  the  manufacturer*  too,  for 
almost     all    the     different     nations   of    Asia, 
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been  opened  to  their  industry,  each  of  the  m 
much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the 
old  one,  and  the  market  of  one  of  them  grow- 
ing ,lill  greater  ami  greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of 
America,  and  which  trade  directly  to  the  East 
Indies,  enjoy  indeed  the  whole  show  and 
splendour  of  this  great  commerce.  Other 
ruuutriri,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the 
invidious  restraints  by  which  it  is  mean!  to 
enciudc  them,  frequently  enjoy  a  greater 
share  unite  real  benefit  of  it-  The  colonial 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Tor  example,  give 
more  red  eneotirage-ment  to  the  Miami  of 
other  countries  than  to  that  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. In  the  single  article  of  linen  alone, 
the  consumption  of  those  colonies  amounts,  it 
ia  aid  (but  1  do  not  pretend  lo  warrant  the 
quantity),  to  more  than  three  millions  sterling 
a-ytsv.  But  this  great  consumption  is  almost 
mliti'ly  supplied   by    France,   (-'landers,   Hol- 


land, and  Germany.  Spain  and  Port u go! 
furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  rapital 
which  supplies  the  colonies  with  this  gran 
i 1 1 j .- 1 1 1 1 i : y  Of  linen,  \-.  HnuaDj  distributed  a- 
mong,  and  furnishes  a  revenue  to,  the  inha- 
bitants of  those  other  countries.  The  profit, 
of  It  only  are  spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  they  help  to  support  the  ;um|iluoii- 
pvi  i  I'n-ion  of  the  merchants  of  Cadi;  and 
Lisbon. 

Even  the  regulations  hy  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  secure  to  itself  the  exclusive 
trade  of  its  own  colonies,  art  frequently  more 
hurtful  to  the  countries  in  favour  of  which 
they  are  established,  than  to  those  against 
which  they  are  established.  Tile  unjusl  np- 
praation  of  the  industry  of  other  counlrie- 
falls  hack,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  oppressors,  and  crushes  their  industry 
more  than  it  docs  that  of  those  other  coun- 
tries. By  those  regulations,  for  einmplo,  the 
merchant  of  Hamburg  must  send  the  linen 
which  he  destines  for  the  American  markc 
to  London,  and  he  must  bring  back  from 
thence  the  tobacco  »hlch  be  destines  fur  the 
German  market;  because  be  Can  neithoi  send 
tile  one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  the 
'."■tlier  ilirectlv  from  thence.  By  this  restraint 
lie  is  probably  obliged  to  sell  the  one  some- 
what cheaper,  a    ' 


might  h 


and  his  profits  are  probably  somewhat  abridg- 
ed by  means  of  it.  In  this  trade,  however, 
between  Hamburg  uiul  London,  he  certainly 
received  the  returns  of  bin  capital  much  more 
quickly  than  be  could  pos-ihly  have  done  in 
i!ic  direct  trade  lo  America,  even  thniigh  wi 
should  suppose,  wlial  Is  by  no  me ans  the  case. 
tbar  the  payments  of  America  were  as  punc- 
tual as  those  of  London.  In  die  trade, 
therefore,  lo  which  those  regulations  tontine 
die  merchant  of  Hamburg,  his  capital  can 
keep  in  i-"i!-,i;!iii  employment  a  much  grcatei 
quantity  of  German  industry  than  he  possibh 
could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which  he 
is  deluded.  Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  less  pml 
table  than  the  odier,  it  cannot  ho  less  advan- 
tageous to  his  country.      It  is  quite  otherwise 

pot*  naturally  attracts,  if  I  may  soy  so,  the 
capital  of  the  London  merrhanL  That  eni- 
jiloyntent  may,  perhaps,  be  more  prolit.ihlc  h. 
him   tlirm   the  greater  part   of  other  etnploy- 

relurns,  it  cannot  be  more  advantageous  tc 
Ids  country. 

After  ail  die  unjust  attempts,  therefore,  ol 
every  country  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itaell 
the  whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own 
colonics,  no  country  has  yet  been  able  te> 
engross  to  itself  any  tiling  but  the  eipeme  ol 
supporting  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  defending 
in  time  of  in 


resulting  from  the  possession  of  its  mlnnTt«u 
[very  country  has  engrossed  in  iisclf  com- 
pletely. The  advantages  resulting  from 
their  trade,  it  has  been  obliged  to  than  with 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of 
tlic  great  commerce.'  of  America  naturally 
seems  10  be  an  acquisition  of  ilii'  highest 
laluc.  To  the  undiseeming  eye  of  giddy 
ambition  ii  naturally  presents  iiM.ll'.  amidst 
the  confused  scran ible  of  publics  and  war,  as 
a  very  Hauling  object  to  fight  for.  The  daz- 
iliug  splendour  of  the  object,  however,  the 
immense  greatness  of  the  commerce,  is  the 
rery  quality  which  renders  tlie  monopoly  oi 
it  hurtful,  or  which  makes  one  eiiiployiuciii, 
in  its  own  nature  necessarily  less  advnnta- 
geous  to  the  country  than  the  grealer  pail  of 
otlier  employments,  absorb  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  capita]  of  the  country  than 
«hat  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it. 

Tlie  mercantile  stuck  of  every  country,  il 
lias  been  shown  in  die  second  book,  naturally 
seek*,  if  one  may  say  so,  die  employment 
most  advantageous  to  that  country.  If  it  is 
employed  In  the  carrying  Irn.k-,  die  country 
to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the  emporium  of 
the  goods  of  all   the    countries    who-e  End* 

stock  necessarily  wishes  to  di-pose  of  as  great 
■  port  of  those  goods  as  he  can  at  home. 
He  thereby  sales  himself  the    trouble,   risk, 

and  expense  of  enpottation  ;  and  he  "iii  ii| 

that  account  be  glad  te  sell  them  at  home, 
not  only  for  a  much  smaller  price,  but  wilh 

poet  to  make  by  sending  them  abroad.      He 

he  can  to  turn  lus  carrying  trade  into  a 
foreign  trade  of  consumption.  If  his  stock, 
again,  is  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, he  will,  for  tlie  same  reason,  be 
glatl  to  dispose  of,  at  borne,  as  great  a  part 
as  he  can  of  the  home  evoods  which  he  collects 
in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign  market, 
and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
^an,  to  turn  Ids  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
Into  a  home  trade.  The  mercantile  stock  of 
every  country  naturally  court-,  in  this  maimer 
,   and  shuns  the  distant  omploymet 


EALTH   or  NATIONS 
s.  |  happen  tc 


balance  the  natural  preferen 
which  is  given  to  nearer  employments,  tl 
superiority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  Ibca 
nearer  employments,  till  the  profits  of  all  rt- 
turn  to  dieir  proper  level.  This  superioril 
of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof  tl 
hia]  circumstances  of  the  society,  those  <1i 
tant  employments  arc  somewhat  understocks 
in  proportion  to  otlier  employ 
the  stock  of  tlie  society  is  not  distributed  i 
the  propercst  manner  among  all  the  differeM 
employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  pru 
that  something  is  either  bought  cheaper 
sold  dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  sor 
particular  class  of  citizens  is  more  or  U 
oppressed,  either  by  paying  more,  or  by  get 
ting  less  than  wh.il  is  suitable  to  that  cq  unlit, 
which  ought  to  take  placi 
rally  dues  take  place,  among  all  tie  different 
classes  of  them.  Though  the 
never  will  maintain  the  same  quantity  of  pro 
ductive  labour  i 
|i|o_ymeor,  yet  a  distant  employment  may  bi 
as  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  society** 
a  near  one;  the  goods  which  the  distant 
employment  deal-  in  being  necessary,  perhaps, 
for  carrying  on  many  of  tlie  nearer  etupli 
menu.  But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  d 
in  such  goods  are  above  their  pro|>cr  Id 
those  goods  will  be  sold  dearer 
ought  to  be,  or  somewhat  above  their  n. 


II  those 


^ 


r  less  oppressed  l._i 
itcrcst,  therefore,  ia 
some  stock  shoult 
mploymenu, 


the 


rally    , 


s   are   frequi 


which    they    are    distaul 


which 

and  shuns  thai  in 

id    sluw;   naturally 

ment  in  which  it  can  main. 

il iiv  of  productive  labour 

o    which    it   belongs,  or  in 
resides,  and   shuns  that  in 


CMM  is  least  advantageous  lo  liint  country. 

But  if,  in  any  one  of  those  dislaitl  employ- 
ments which  in  ordinary  cases  are  less  ad- 
vantageous to  die  country,  the  profit   should 


plovli  eiils  m 

this  high  price.      Their  interi 

this    case,  requires,   that  soil 

be  withdrawn  from  those  neal 

and  turned  towards  that  dists 

lu  reduce  its  profits  to  their  proper  It 

the   price  of  the  goods  which    it  dea 

[heir    mount]    price.       In    i his    citra ordinary 

case,    the  public  interest   requires  that  m 

stock  should  be  withdrawn   from   those 

ployrnents  which,  in  ordinnry  coses,  are   n 

advantageous,  and  turned  towards  one  wli 

in  ordinary  cases,  is  leas  advantageous  to 

piil. lie  -   siid.   in   this  extraordinary  case,    lh* 

natural  interests  and  iuchiiadoiis  of 

cide  as  eiactly  widi  the  public  int* 

all  other  ordinary    cases,  and   leai 

withdraw  stock  from  the  near,  and 

towards  the  distant  employment*. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  intern 
sions  of  individuals  naturally  di.pn 
(uru  their  stuck  towards  tlie  employments 
which  in  ordinary  cases,  are  most  ad' 
geoiisto  the  society,  But  if  from  this  m 
[■'efcT-cm'e  they  should  turn  100  much  of 
toward:,  those  employments,  tlie  fall  of  pro 
in  them,  and  tlie  rise  of  it  in  all  other*,  inn 
•  li.Ueiy  ili  po-e  them  to  alter  this  faulty  d, 
trihuliou.  Without  any  intervention  of  lair 
therefore,  the  private  interests  and  pasaio: 
men  naturally  lend  them  to  divide  and  d 
bute  the  stock  u~ 


dift'erent    employment 


Kidi 


>  the  i 


f  tlitr  whole 


All  the  dilleieiit  regulations  of  die  mercan- 
tile system  necessarily  derange  more  or  less 
this  nitiir.il  and  tnosl  advantageous  ;l:.-ii  IIiij- 
tion  of  stock.  But  those  which  concern  llii! 
trade  to  America  and  the  East  Indies  derange 

trade  in  those  two  great  continents  absorbs  a 
greater  quantity  of  stork  than  any  two  other 
branches  of  trade.  The  regulations,  however, 
by  which  this  derangement  :-  elicited  in  llitise 
two  different  branches  of  trade,  are  not  alto- 
gether tlte  same.  Monopoly  is  the  great  en- 
gine of  both;  but  it  is  a  diilerent  sort  of  mo 
:io])oly.      Monopoly  of  one  kind 


n  consequence  of  dieir  monopoly,  but  for  all 
he  extraordinary  waste  which  the  fraud  and 
buse  inseparable  from  the  management  ol 
he  affairs  of  so  great  a  company  must  ncces 
arily  have  occasioned.  The  absurdity  of  this 
BOOM  kind  of  monopoly,  tlierefore,   is  much 

Both  these  kinds  of  monopolies  derange 
aore  or  less  the  natural  distribution  of  the 
;    but  they  do  not  alwajs 


eway. 


it  the  sole. 


:  of  the  i 


indeed,  s 
candle  system. 

Ill  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  en- 
deavours to  engross  as  much  as  possible  the 
whole  market  of  its  own  colonic,,  by  fairly 
,-ieliuling  all  other  nations  from  any  direct 
trade  to  them.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
til  teen  til  century,  the  Portuguese  end.  HI  HI  red 
to  manage  die  trade  to  the  East  Indie,  in  the 
same  manner,  by  claiming  die  sole  right  of 
■ailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the 
merit  of  having  first  found  out  the  road  to 
(hem.  The  Dutch  still  continue  to  exclude 
all  oilier  European  nations  from  any  direct 
trade  10  their  spice  islands.  Monopolies  of 
tins  kind  are  eiiiienlly  established  against  all 
oilier  European  nations,  who  Are  thereby  not  Hume 
only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  tradei 
De  convenient  for  diem  10  turn  some  part  of. shorn 
their  stock,  hut  are  obliged  to  huv  the  goods  on  1 
which  that  trade  deab  in,  somewhat  dearer 
than  if  they  could  import  them  themselves 
direelly   from    lEie   countries  which   produced 


Monopolies  of  tt 

1,1  IV  panic nlur  trade  in  which  they  are  esta- 
bli.-hed  a  greater  [import! on  of  llicstock  ol 
tile  sncieiv  than  what  would  go  to  that  Irade 
of  its  own  accord. 

Monopolies  of  the  second  kind  may  some- 
! Line,  attract  slock  towards  die  particular  trade 
iii  which  they  are  established,  and  sometime! 
repel  it  from  that  trade,  according  to  difler- 


han  would  M 


.'I  1. 1  iv .11-..].  ill 


it.    In  rich  ci 


tries,  ihcy  naturally  re|iel  from  it  a  good  deal 
of  stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it. 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, for  example,  would  probably  liave  ne- 
ver sent  a  single  ship  to  die  East  Indies,  had 
not  the  trade  been  subjected  to  an  delusive 
company.  The  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
pany necessarily  encourages  ad  venturers.  Their 
monopoly  secures  diem  against  all  compel!. 
tors  in  the  home  market,  and  they  have  the 
chance   for   foreign    markets   with    the 

them  the  certainty  of  a  great  profit  up- 
considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
'     ible  profit  upon  a  greai 


Htm 

But  since  the  fall  of  the  power  of  Portu- 
gal, no  European  nation  has  claimed  die  ex- 
clusive right  of  sailing  in  the  Indian  seas,  of 
which  tile  principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the 
ships  of  all  European  nations.  Except  in 
Portugal,  however,  and  within  these  Urn  yen, 
ill  France,  die  trade  to  the  East  Indies  has, 
cry  European  country,  been  subjected 


quantity.    Without  sv. 

ragem-.  nt,  (he  poor  trailers  of  such  poor  Coun- 
cils, would  probably  never  have  thought  ol 
bunding  their  small  capitals  in  so  very  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  must  naturally  have  ap- 
peared to  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  Holland,  on  the 
contrary,  would  probably,  in  die  case  of  a  free 
trade,  send  many  more  ships  10  the  East  In. 
dies  than  it  actually  does.     The  limited  stock 


The  greater  pan 

from  1  trade  to  which  it  might  be  com 
fur  them  to  turn  some  part  uf  the" 

are  obliged  to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  l  tries,  sometii 
deals  in  somewhat  dearer  than  if  it  was  open  ami  ■dFMtU 
and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.  Since  the  times  into  thi 
est  ililistuuent  uf  tile  English  East  India  com- ,of  consumpli 
pany,  for  example,  the  other  inhabitants  uf  rying  trade. 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  from 


ipiials  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it.    The 

thereby  not  only  excluded   mercantile  capital  of  Holland  is  so  great,  that 

vere,  continually  overflowing,  some- 

thc  public  funds  of  foreign  coun- 

into  loans  to  private  trader! 

of  foreign  countries,  some- 

.t  round-about  fa  cig"  trade. 

I    bda| 


at  only  for  al!  the  extraordinary  profiiswhieli .  I!, ilUuid   necessarily  flowt  towards  the  moat 


2M  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

distant  em  ploy  men  la.  TI.e  trade  In  tlio  East 
Indie;.,  if  it  were  altogether  fret',  would  pro. 
hably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  this   n.luu- 


The  East 

Iwth  for  the  manufactures  of  Euro|ic.  ami  for 
the  gold  and  silver,  05  well  as  for  the  several 
uther  productions  of  America,  greater  and 
inore  extensive  than  both  Europe  and  Ame- 
lia put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural   distri- 
bution of  stuck  is  necessarily  hurtful  1o  the 
society  in  which  it  takes  place  ;   utjL-tfu-r  it  he 
liy  rrpillinr:  from  a  particular  trade  llie  stock 
which  would  otherwise  go  '"  '"-  or  by  altracl- 
ing    towards    a    particular   trade    thul  whirl] 
would  not  otherwise  come  lo  it.      If,  without 
any  eiclusine  company,  the  trade  of  Holli 
to  the  East   Indies  would  he  greater  thai 
artuallj  is,  that  country  must  suffer  a  coi 
dtiable  loss,  by  part  of  its  capital  being 

for  that  port.      And,  in  the  same  manner, 
without  an  eiclu.ivc  company,  the  trade 
Sweden  and    Denmark    to   the    East    Indies 
would  he  less  than  it  actually 


hablc,  « 


I  hi      M 


.1-1   ill  all: 

I  suffer    ■ 


111  use   twi 

considerable  loss,  hy  part 

iug  drawn   into   an   employment  which   mui 

be  more  or  less  unsuitable  to  their  present  cii 

111  instances.     Belter  fur  them,  perhaps,  in  th 

present    circumstances,    to    buy    East    Imli 

goods   of  other    nations,    even    though   they 


>nlil  p 


■what  dearer,  than 


n  of  their  small  capital  10  so  1 
distant  a  trade,  in  which  the  returns  are 
rery  slow,  in  which  that  capital  can  main: 
to  small  a  quantity  of  productive  laboui 
home,  where  productive  labour  is  so  m 
wanted,  where  so  little  Is  done,  and  where 
much  is  to  do- 
Though  without  on  delusive  cornpi 
therefore,  a  particular  country  should  not 
able  lo  carry  on  any  direct  trade  to  the  I 
Indies  it  will  not  from  thence  follow,  I 
such  n  cumpany  ou^ht  to  In-  I'-.taWishr.il  Ih.  re. 
but  only  tliat  such  a  country  ought  not, 
these  circumstances,  to  trade  directly  to  t 
East  Indies.  That  such  companies  are  n 
in  general  necessary  for  carrying  on  (he  El 
India  trade,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  I 
the  experience  of  the  Portuguese,  who  enjo 
ed  almost  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than 
century  together,  without  any  exclusive  coi 
pany. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  sai 
could  well  have  capital  sufficient  to  mainls 
(actors  anil  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  t 
East  Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  1 
Ibe  ships  which  he  might  occasionally  ac: 
thither;  and  yet,  unless  he  was  able  to 
mis,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  mip 
Ireqncntly  make  his  ships  lose  the  season  I 
returning ;  and   the 


Iventurc,  but  frequent!]  octasion  a  len, 

considerabU  low.      This  argument,  however, 

proved   any   tiling   nt   all,    MMiU    pnm 

no  one  great  branch  of  trade   could  In 
carried    on    without    an    exclusive    ■ 

itch  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  na- 
ns. There  is  no  great  branch  of  trade,  11: 
arh  the  capital  of  any  one  private  mtrcham 
sufficient   for  carrying  on  all    the  siiborrl.- 

tn  carry  on  the  principal  one.  But 
a  nation  is  ripe  for  any  great  branch  ol 
tiiiih',  some  merchants  naturally  turn  dieii 
i.iLii!;il  .  towards  the  principal,  and  some  to- 
'1  die  subordinate  branches  of  It;  and 
though  all  die  different  branches  of  it  art  n 
'is  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  seldom 
Lp|iens  thai  they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  ca- 
tal  of  one  private  merchant.  II*  a  nation, 
therefore,  is  ripe  for  die  East  India  trade,  11 
certain  portion  of  its  capital  "ill  naturally 
divide  itself  anion';  all  the  different  branches 
that  trade.  Some  of  it*  merchants  will 
rind  it  for  their  interest  to  reside  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  to 
providing  goods  L"ur  ll.u  ship-,  which  are  to  b* 
tent  out  by  other  merchants  who  ;. 
Europe.  Hie  settlement!  which  different 
European  nations  have  obtained  in  the  Eaa 
Iiu'lics,  if  they  were  taken  from  the  exclusive 
companies  to  which  they  at  present  belong, 
id  put  under  the  immediate  protection  .■: 
e  sovereign,  would  render  this  resident* 
Mil  safe  and  easy,  at  least  to  the  merclianti 
of  the  particular  nations  lo  whom  those  settle 
menu  belong.  If,  at  any  particular  timr, 
that  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  whicL 
of  its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  J 
may  say  so,  towards  the  Eust  India  trade, 
was  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all  tint* 
different  branches  of  it.  it  would  be  a  prem 
that,  at  that  particular  time,  that  euunlry  wai 
not  ripe  for  diat  trade,  and  that  it  would  da 
better  tu  buy  for  some  lime,  even  at  a  bighei 

,.:    [,    .    .        I|,  ...,:'„.,        I         ■         ,     .,         ,,!■     ..I...         .      I;  ,      . 

India  goods  it  had  occasion  for,  than  to  im- 
port them  itself  directly  from  the  East  Indies. 
What  it  inijihi  lose  by  die  high  priee  uf  il.ost 
jui-ik  could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  loss  which 
it  would  sustain  hy  the  distraction  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  capital  from  other  employment! 
more  necessary,  or  more  useful,  or  more  suii- 
ahle  to  its  circumstances  and  s 
a  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 

Though  the  Europeans  posses*  many  ■ 
siderahle  settlements   both  upon   the  coast 
Africa  and  in  the  East  Indies,   they  have  n 
yet  established,  in  eidier  of  those  t*ou 
such  numerous  and  thri-rinj 
in  the  islands  and  continent  of  America, 
rica,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  n 
Irics    comprehended    ut 
of  the  East  Indies,  is  inhabited  "by  It 
nations.      But  those  ua  " 


n  proportii 
natural    fertility  of  the  countries  which  they 

'llll   ll  'iU'll.       |!jl'V      WCTC.       llCsitll'S,       IiIIIlI'.      null!' 

populous,  '[lie  m«t  barbarous  nations, 
either  of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies,  were 
snepherds;  even  the  Hottentots  were  so. 
But  tlie  natives  of  every  part  of  America,  ex- 
cept Meiico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunters  ; 
and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  ihe 
number  of  shepherds  and  that  of  hunters, 
whom  the  same  cstont  of  equally  fertile  terri- 
tory can  maintain.  In  Africa  and  the  East 
I  ciilies,  therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  lo 
ili-|>lacc  the  natives,  and  to  extern!  the  Euro- 
pean plantations  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
uius  of  delusive  companies,  besides,  is 
favourable,  it  has  already  been  observed, 
the  growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably 
been  die  principal  cause  of  the  little  proi-ies- 
which  diey  have  made  in  the  East  Indies, 
The  Portuguese  carried  on  the  trade  both  tc 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  without  any  el- 
clusive  companies ;  and  their  settlements  ai 
Congo.  Angola,  and  Bengucla,  on  the  coasl 
of  Africa,  and  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indie, 
though  much  depressed  by  superstition  and 
every  sort  of  had  government,  yet  bear  some 
resemblance  'o  the  colonies  of  America,  and 
are  partly  inhabited  by  Portuguese  who  have 
been  established  tlii're  i,ir  several  ueiii  radon-.. 
The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  at  Bacaiia,  are  at  present  the  mosl 
considerable  colon iea  which  the  European: 
have  established,  either  in  Africa  or  in  tin 
East  Indies;  and  both  those  settlements  an 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  situation.  Tin 
Cape  of  Good  Mope  was  inhabited  by  a  ran 
of  people  almost  as  barbarous,  and  quite  <u 
incapable  of  dcfciidinif  themselves,  as  the  na- 
tives of  America.  It  is,  besides,  the  half- 
house,  if  one  may  say  to,  between  Em 
and  the  East  Indies,  at  which  almost  el 
European  ship  makes  some  slay,  both  in  go- 
ing and  returning.  The  supplying  of  llio-c 
ships  with  every  sort  of  fresh  provision.,  with 
fruit,  and  sometimes  with  wine,  afford*  alone 
a  very  eltensive  market  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies.  What  tie  Cape  o( 
Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and  even 
[mil  iif  tin-  Ei.t  Indies,  Batavin  is  between 
the  principal  countries  of  the  East  Indies. 
It  lies  upon  the  m&".t  freijiieiitcd  road  from 
lmlostan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearlv 
about  mid-way  upon  tliat  road.  Almost  all 
the  ships  too,  that  tail  between  Europe  and 
China,  touch  at  Solaris  ;  and  it  is,  over  and 
afMm  ill  tin.,  the  centre  and  principal  tinirl 
of  what  is  called  the  country  trade  of  Ibe  East 
Indies;  not  only  of  that  part  of  it  wl  *  ' 
rarricd  on  by  Europeans,  bul  of  thai  m 
carried  0:1  by  the  native  Indians;  and 
navigated  by  die  inhabitants  of  China  and  Ja- 
pan, of  Tonijuin,  Malacca,  Coeliin-Cluna, 
and    the   island    of   Celebes,    are  linplclllly  M 


unt  all  Ihe  obstacles  which  the  oppressive 

ionally  opposed   to   their    growth.       They 

disadvantage  of  perhaps  the  most  un 
wholesome  climate  in  the  world. 

The  English  and  Dutch  companies,  though 
ay  have  established  no  considerable  colo- 
rs, ocept   the  two  above  mentioned,  have 

idies.      But  in  the  manner  in   which  they 

'.null  rruvcm  their  new-  subjects,  the  natural 
genius  of  an  delusive  company  has  shewn  it- 
self Hiosi  distinctly.  In  the  spire  islands,  Ihe 
Dutch  are  said  to  burn  all  the  spit-cries  which 
ll  leriilc  season  produces,  l.i.yond  what  tliey 
cipect  to  dispose  of  in  Hurupe  with  such  a 
pinlii  as  tlu-v  think  sufiicienl.  In  the  islands 
where  they  have  no  settlements,  they  give  u 

a  to  those  who  collect  the  young  bios. 

id  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and  nut- 
neg   lives,    which    naturally  grow  there,  bul 

almost  completely  eJtirpated.  Even  in  the 
lands  where  they  have  si-ti  lenient*-,  they  have 
ry  much  reduced,  it  is  said,  the  number  nl 
ose  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
lands  was  much  greater  ihau  what  suited 
market,  the  natives,  they  suspect,  might 


find  .1 


of  it  tt 


ind  the  best  way,  ill 
secure  their  own  monopoly,  is  lo  take  care 
that  no  more  shall  gr,.v  than  what  they  them- 
selves carry  to  market.  By  dillcrcnl  arts  oi 
oppression,  they  have  reduced  the  population 
of  scleral  of  Ihe  Moluccas  nearly  to  the  num- 
ber which  is  sufficient  10  supply   with   fresh 

provisions,    I  oilier  iicil-.-'iiji  s  of  life,   their 

..-.in  iii-ie;niticaiit  cjanisons,  mid  such  ul'tln.-ii 
ships  as  occasionally  come  there  for  a  enrgu 
of  s]  1  Ices.  L'ndcr  the  £Oicl!;nun!  even  of  Ihe 
Portuguese,  however,  those  islands  are  said 
10  have  been  tolerably  well  inliabiied.  Tile 
English  company  have  not  yet  had  lime  to 
establish  in  Bengal  so  perfectly  destructive  a 
system.  The  plan  nf  their  government,  bow- 
ever,  has  had  exactly  Ihe  same  tendency.  Il 
has  nut  been  ulicoiinunli,  1  am  well  KUred, 
for  the  chief,  that  is,  the  tirst  clerk  01  .1  In.. 
lory,  to  order  a  peasant  to  plough  up  a  rich 
field  of  uoppies.  and  sow  it  with  rice,  or  some 
other  grain.  The  pretence  was,  to  prevent  11 
■cant]  nl'  pnrrilkrlHj  but  the  real  reason,  to 
■jive  the  chief  an  opportunity  of  selling  at  .1 
beUn  print  a  Urga  nuantitj  of  opium  waiil 

h-  happened  then  In  have  upon  hand.  Upon 
..ther  ocen-itins,  the  order  has  been  reversed; 
and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or  other  grain  has 
Ihiii  ploughed  up.  In  order  to  make  room 
for  a  plantation   of  poppjn,    when  ihe  chi,I 

I..  I..-  made  b]  ■i|'iiiin.  The  servants  of  til* 
...iiimMii    have,    upon    len-ral    occasions,   at- 
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templed  to  establish  in  their  own  favour  the 
monopoly  of  wine  o>'  the  most  important 
brandies,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  hut  of  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been 
allowed  to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  nut,  at  some  dine  or  another,  have  at- 
tempt, d  IIS  resliaiu  I  III-  [Hull  L :  K."  1 1 Il'  r  I L  l  ■  |i:illi 

cuhu"  articles  of  which  they  had  thus  usurped 
the  monopoly,  not  otdy  to  the  quantity  which 
they  themselves  could  purchase,  hut  to  (lint 
which  they  could  Expect  to  sell  with  such  a 
profit  as  they  nikilit  think,  sullicient.  In  the 
course  of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the 
English  company  would,  in  this  manner,  have 
probably  proved  as  completely  destructive  as 
that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly 
contrary  to  the  real  interest  of  those  com- ' 
panics,  considered  as  the  sovereigns  of  the 
countries  which  they  liare  conquered,  than 
this  destructive  plan.  In  almost  all  coun. 
tries,  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn 

froni  that  of  the    people.       The  greater  lite 

:evenue  of  til.-  poodle,  ibcvcfoic,   the  giciiti  r 

die  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour, 

the  more  they  can  aflonl  to  the  sovereign.      It 

is  his  interest,   therefore,  to  increase  as  much 

as  possible  that  annual  produce.      But 

■s  the'  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  Is 

tiorly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  I 

the  sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chiefly  ( 

land-rent.      That  rent  must  necessarily  t>e   in  mic  to  mat  interest. 

proportion  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the        But  if  the  genius  of  I 

produce;    and    both  the   une   and    the  other  even  as  to  what  concerns 

must  depend  upon  the  eitent  of  the  market.  J  rope,   is  in  this  manner  e 

The    quantity    will    always     be   suited,    with   haps  incurably  faulty,  ihi 

more  or  less  exactness,    to  the  consumption  of 

those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  it;  and  the 

price  which  thev  will  [uy  will  a] "-ay.  be  in  pro- 
■       impetition. 


India,  and  thereby  to  sell  with  a  letter  piuB 
in  Europe.  They  endeavour,  tin  this  pi' 
pose,  to  keep  out  as  much  as  possible  i 
competitors  from  die  market  of  the  cotit.tri 
which  are  suhject  to  tlieir  government,  a: 
consequently  to  reduce,  at  least,  some  part 
the  surplus  produce  of  those  countries  to  Iri 
is  hardy  sufficient  For  supplying  tlieir  oi 
demand,  or  to  wlmt  they  can  expect  to  sill 
Europe,  with  such  a  profit  as  they  may  thin 
reasonable.  Their  mercantile  habits  draw  then 
in  this  manner,  almost  necessarily,  thoi 
perhaps  insensibly,  1o  prefer,  upon  all  o 
nary  occasions,  Ihe  little  and  transitory  pi 
of  the  monopolist  to  the  great  and  permit 
revenue  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  would  | 
dually  lead  (hem  to  treat  the  countries  i 
ject  to  their  government  nearly  as 
treat  die  Moluccas.  It  is  the  interest  nf 
East  India  company,  considered  as  suvereij 
that  the  European  goods  which  are  carried 
their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  Hi 
as  cheap  as  possible;  and  that  the  Ind 
goods  which  are  brought  from  thence  sho 
bnng  there  as  good  a  price,  or  should  be  ■ 
mu en  there  as  dear  as  possible.  But  the  reve 
f  this  of  this  is  Uieir  interest  as  merchants, 
pecu- 1  sovereign s,  dieir  interest  is  exactly  the  sa 
lat  of  ( with  that  of  the  country  which  tliyj  gore 
™  a  ■  As  merchants,  their  interest  is  directly  op] 


of  it 


iaOly,   i 


It 


reign,  t 


arkut  for 

the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  ill  order  to  in- 
crease as  much  a.-  possible  the  number  and 
competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  (his  account 
to  abolish,  not  only  all  monopolies  hut  all 
restraints  upon  the  transportation  of  toe  home 
produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
mother,  upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, or  upon  [Ik  importation  of  goods  of 
any  kind  Cor  which  it  can  he  exchanged.  He 
IB  111  this  manner  most  likely  to  increase  both 
the  quantity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and 
consequently  of  his  own  share  of  it,  or  of  his 

incapable  of  considering  themselves  as  sove- 
reigns, even  after  they  have  become  such. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to  sell  again,  they 
sill  consider  as  their  principal  business,  anil 
Uy  a  strange  absurdity,  regard  the  character 
aftlie  sovereign  as  hot  an  appendix  to  that  of 
die  merchant;  as  so  mctiii  tig  which  ought 


That  a, 
m  is  necessarily  composed  of  a  ci 
Tenants,  a  profession  no  doubt  eitr 
re  special  ile,  hut  which  in  no  country  i 
world  carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  ■ 
rity  which  naturally  overawes  the  peoplt 
without  force  commands  their  willing  otx- 
Hence.  Such  a  council  can  coi 
iience  only  by  the  military  force 
they  arc  accompanied  ;  and  "neb- 
is,   therefore,  necessarily  military 


Thei 


proper 


■  ■!-.  Ii.ii:t-..  It  is  to  sell,  upon  tin 
ter's  account,  the  European  goods  M 
to  diem,  and  to  buy,  in  return,  Indian  got* 
for  the  European  market.  It  is  to  sell  U 
one  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  other  as  clirap  ■ 
possible,  and  consequently  to  exclude,  * 
much  as  possible,  all  rivals  from  the  paitictiU 
market  where  they  keep  their  shop.  T 
genius  of  the  administration,  therefore, 
far  as  concerns  the  trade  of  i! 
the  same  as  diat  of  the  direction.  ji  ten 
to  make  government  subservient  to  the  in 
rest  of  monopoly,  and  consequently  «  sn, 
Ihe  natural  growth  of  some  part*,  at  least. 
die  surplus  produce  of  the  coun 
is  barely  sufficient  for  answering 


from  doing  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  i 
pleloly  foolish  than  to  eipect  that  the  cl 
of  a  great  counting-house,  at  ten  thou: 
miles  distance,  ontl  consequently  almost  qi 


Mill.!] 


out  or  sight,    should, 
from  their  master,  give  up  at  once  don 
sort   of  business   upon    their   own   ac 
abandon  for  i-ur  :ill   hnpes  of  making 
tune,  of  which  they  have  the  means  in  then 
bands;    and     content     themselves    with    tin 
moderate  salaries  which  those   masters  allow 


for. 


md  which 


:  augmented,  being  commonly  as 
'arge  as  the  real  |>ruiits  or  the  company  ir.uk 
tan  afford.  In  such  circumstances,  to  pro 
>  of  the 


i  their 


count. 


tny   other  effect  than 

servants,  under  pretence    of  executing   i.luiv 

ones  as  have  had  the  misfortune  to  full  under 
their  displeasure.  The  servants  naturally 
endeavour  to  establish  the  same  monopoly  in 
favour  of  their  own  private  trade  as  of  the 
public  trade  of  the  company.  If  they  arc 
itiffered  to  act  as  they  could  wish,  they  will 
establish  this  monopoly  openly  anil  directly, 
by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people  froti 
trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  choose  to 
deal;  anil  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best  and  least 
oppressive  way  of  establishing  it.  But  if,  by 
iin  order  from  Europe,  they  are  pruhibiicd 
from  doing  this,  they  will,  notwithstanding, 
endeavour  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  die 
same  kind  secretly  and  indirectly, 
that  is  much  more  destructive  lo  it 
They  will  employ  the  w 
veroment,  and  pervert  the  oaminisi 
j  ustice,  in  order  to  harass  and  ruin  I 
interfere  with  them  in  any  branch 
merce,  which  by  means  of  agents,  either 
concealed,  or  at  least  not  publicly  avowed, 
they  may  ciioose  to  carry  on.  But  the  pri 
vote  trade  of  die  servants  will  naturally  elten 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  th 
public  trade  of  the  company.  The  publi 
trade  of  the  company  eitends  no  further  than 
the  trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  • 
part  only  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country. 
But  the  private  trade  of  the  servants  may 
eitend  to  all  the  different  branches  both  of 
its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  * 
i>r  the  company  can  tend  only  t< 
ttin.1  growth  of  that  part  of  tl. 


juntry. 
luthority  of  go- 


n  the  case  of  a  free  trade, 
be  el  ported  to  Europe.  That  of  die  NTT 
tends  to  slum  the  natural  growth  of  * 
part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  choosi 
ileal ;  uf  what  is  destined  for  home  consu 
lion,  as  well  as  of  whit  is  destined  for  el; 
ration  ;  and  consequently  to  degrade 
cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  M 


luulil 


ice  the  numbei  of  its  inhabitant*.  It  tends 
reduce  the  quantity  of  every  sort  of  producei 
en  that  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  wbencvel 
e  servants  of  the  country  choose  to  deal  in 
em,  to  what  those  servants  can  boll)  afford 


buyai 


sell  with  11 


which  they  go- 
teir  masters  can  be  to  support 
country  belongs  to  their  masters, 
avoid  having  some  regard  for  the 


■  el. Mi- 


lt  bclon 
3  thee 


i)  then 


of  their  masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  un- 
derstanding it,  is  die  same  with   that  of  the 
nintry;*  and   it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
id    the   meanness   of  mercantile   prcjndici 
at  they  ever  oppress  it-      But  the  real  in- 
rest  of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the  same 
widi  dial  of  the  country,  and  the  most  perfect 
information  woold  not  necessarily  put  an  end 
their  oppressions.       The  regulations,    ac- 
dingly,   which   have  been    sent    out   from 
Europe,    though   diey  have   been    frequently 
wealt,  have   upon    most   occasions   been   well 
ling.       More    intelligence,    and    perhaps 
good    meaning,  has  sometimes  appeared 
.use  est  libit  sh  ell  by  the  servants  in  India. 
i   a  very  singular   government  in  which 
every  member  of  the  administration  wishes  to 
get  out  of  the  couotry,  and  consequently  In 
hove  done  with  the  gov 


ft  it,  and  carried 

whole  country 
jake. 
Ire 


Ull.,!- 


not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  1 
have  here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imptt,a- 
ipon  the  general  character  of  die  servants 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  much  less 
tpon  that  of  any  particular  persons.  It  is 
lie  system  of  government,  the  situation  in 
rhicb.  they  are  placed,  thst  I  mean  to  ccn- 


Tbey 


ctttl  ;s  Iheir  =i 


urally  directed,  and  they  who  have  clamoured 

the  loudest  against  them  would  probably  not 
acted  better   themselves.       In  war  anci 

negotiation,  the  councils  of  Madras  and  Cal. 
jlta,  have  upon  several  occasions,  conducted 
emselres  with  a  resolution  and  decisive 
isdom,  which  would  have  done  honour  !( 
ic  senate  of  Rome  in  tbe  best  days  of  il„r 
pubu'e.  The  members  uf  those  cot 
jwevrr,  bad    been  bred  to   professions  ve 

different  from  war  and  politics.       But  tbi 
iluatioti  alone,  without  education,  eioerieni 


!■, 
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nt  even  example,  tenia  to  have  formed  in 
them  ill  at  once  Ihe  great  Mulatto  uhith  n 
required,  and  to  have  inspired  them  IhhIl  tvnii 
abilities  null  virtue*  wliicli  tlicy  ftwuhw 
could  not  well  know  dial  they  possessed.  If 
•ipon  some  occasions.,  therefore,  it  has  ani- 
mated them  lo  action*  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expected  1V0111  them, 
we  should  not  wonder  if,  upon  other*,  it  has 
prompted  them  to  exploits  of  uwbpImI  I  dil- 

Such  exclusive  companies,  therefore,  are 
nuisances  in  every  respect;  always  mure  01 
less  inconvenient  to  the  countries  in  which 
Ihey  ire  established,  and  destructive  lis  ihns,c 
which  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  tlieir 
government.      Mote  34. 


CHAP.    VIII. 


Though  the  encouragement  of  eipuriatimi, 
■  nd  the  discouragement  of  importation,  are 
Ihe  two  great  engines  by  which  die  mercan- 
lile  system  proposes  to  enrich  every  country, 
yet,  with  regard  in  some  particular  commodi- 
ties, it  seems  to  follow  an  opposite  plan  i  to 
.  :.:_>'  cxiiorutiou,  end  to  encourage  im- 
portation. Us  ultimate  object,  however,  it 
pretends,  is  always  ihe  sumo,  lo  enrich  the 
country  by  an  Advantageous  balance  of  trade. 
It  discourage*  the  exportation  of  the  male- 
rials  of  manufacture,  and  of  the  instruments  of 
trade,  in  order  to  give  our  own  workmen  an  ai 
vantage,  and  to  enable  them  to  undersell  llio 

by  restraining,  in  Ibis  manner,  the  exportatli 
af  a  few  commodities,  of  no  great  price, 
proposes  to  occasion  a  much  greater  and  mo 
valuable  exportation  of  others.    It  encourag 
the  importation   if  die  null  I  Mill  of  manufa 
lure,  in  order   that  our  own  people  may  be 
enabled  to  work  them  up  more  cheaply,  and 
thereby  prevent  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
importation  of  die  manufactured  commodities. 
I  do  not  observe,  at  least  in  our  statute  book, 
any  encouragement  given  to  the  imporlatioi 
of  the  instruments  of  trade.     When  manufac- 
tures   liave    advanced    to   a  certain   pitch   of 
greatness,,  die  fabrication  of  the  ii 
of  trade  becomes  itself  the  object  of  a  great 
number  of  very  important  manufactures.     To 
give  liny  particular  en  eon  in;;  .-me  nt  lo  Ihe  in 
portation  of  such  instruments,  would  iuterfei 
loo  much  with  die   intercsl  uf  those  luanufji 
lures.      Such   importation,   dierefore,   instea 
of  being  encouraged,  has  frequently  been  prt 
hibiled.     Thus  |bt  Imporlaliun  „f  wool  card: 
■■OfM  from  Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as 
wreck  ur  priie  gouds,   was,  prohibited  ' 


I  of  Edward  IV.  [    triiieh  prattibilhxs  tmt 

[wed  by  the  S(Hh  of  Elizabeth,  and  has  ben 
inunucd  and  rendered  perpetual  by 


Ihe  importation  of 
ufikture  has  sometimes  been  encouraged  bf 
n  exemption  from  die  dutil   lo  which 
oods  are  subject,  and 


s  by  boun- 


Tl:e 


sheep's  wool  from  « 
aJ  different  countries,  of  cotton  wool  from 
countries,  of  undressed   flax,    of  the  grci 
jart  of  dyeing  drugs,   of  the  greater  part 
undressed  hides  from    Ireland,  or  the  Brfl 
colonics,  of  seal  skins  from  the  British  Greco- 
laud    fishery,    of  pig   and    bar  iron  from  It 
■"'  '     colonies,  as  well   as  of  several  olhi 
s  uf   manufacture,    has    been  eticot 
I  an  exemption  from  all  duties,  if  pro- 
perly entered  at  the  custom-hotisie.      The  pri- 
■esl  of  our  merchants  anil  manufrc- 
iy,   perhaps,   have  extorted  from  tl 
legislature   these  exemptions,   as  well  as  ll 
greater  pari  uf  our  other  commercial  rcgula- 
is.      They  are,  however,  perfectly  jirst  anl 
■enable;  and  if,  consistently  with  the  m- 
ities  of  Ihe  state,  diey  could  be  extended 
II  the  odier  materials  of  manufacture,  uW 
lie  would  certainly  be  a  gainer, 
"he  avidity   of  our  great  man  u  fart  men, 
ever,   lias   in   some  cases  extended  ihe* 
motions,  a  good  deal  beyond  what  can 
considered  as  the  rude   materials  of 
k.      By  the  24th    Geo.    II.    chap.  46,  > 
dl   duly  of  only   Id.    the   pound   was  im- 
sjiiseil  upon  ihe  importation  of  foreign  brown 
'iiii.ii  yarn,  instead  of  much  higher  duties,  i. 
rhich  it  had  been  subjected  before,  vii.  of  nd. 
the  pound  upon  sail  yarn,   of  Is.    ihe  pound 
upon    all    French   and    Dutch   yarn,  and  of 
L.2i  13  :  4  upon  die  hundred  weight  of  al 
spruce  or  Muscuvia  yarn.      But  our  mam 
facturers  were  not  long  satisfied  with  ihii  ft 
duction :     by  the    29th    of    the  same   king, 
chap,  15,  the  same  law  which  gave  a   l»tint; 
upon    the  exportation    of   British    ,i< 
linen,  of  which  Ihe  price  did  nol  exeeeil 
Ihe  yard,  even   this  small  duty  upon  tl> 
portation  of  brown  linen  yam  was  taken 
In   the   different  operations,   however, 
arc    necessary  for   the    preparation    of   linen 
yarn,  a  good  deal  mure  industry  is  employed, 

■        ■  .  ■      ■  L 

linen  chilli  from  linen  yarn.  To  say  nothing 
of  Ihe  industry  of  the  Sax-growers  aniT  " 
dressers,  three  or  four  spinners  at  lea 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  one  weaver  ii 
stent  employment;  and  more  than  fnur 
of  the  v  hole  quantity  of  labour  in  r  mi)  tot 
cloth,  is  employed  h> 


■'  ,; 


mly  scatwred  about 


ir  spin 
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ir  great  masler  man  ufac-  jto   L.S,  4s.  the  Ian.     Tiie  bounty  upon  pitch 
ts.    As  it  is  dieir  Interest    wm  likewise  reduced  lo  L.  1,  and  that  upon 
turpentine  to  L.  1  :  10*.  the  ton. 

The  second  bounty  upon  die  importation 
of  any  of  die  materials  of  manufacture,  ac. 
iiidin.L-  Ui  die  order  of  dint,  wis  that  granted 
bj  itu  Slit  Geo.  II.  chap.  30,  upon  die  im- 
portation of  indigo  from  the  British  planla- 
liuriT,.  When  die  jilimt.-itiuii  indigo  was  worth 
ihrecfonithsof  the  price  of  die  best  French 
itldjao,  il  MM,  In  tin  ;!.■!,  entitk.l  to  a  boun- 
ty of  Sd.  the  pound.  This  bounty,  wliich, 
like  most  others,  was  granted  only  for  a  li- 
ming tiirns  was  continued  liy  several  prolon- 
gations, but  was  reduced  10  41  the  pound. 
,  It  was  allowed  to  cipire  with  the  end  of  the 
as  die  earnings  session  of  parliament  wliich  followed  dm  25th 
!■'■  inniHiiii-  :ni  r    M  ireh  1781, 

'  The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  dial 
granted  (mucb  abont  tlic  time  diat  we  were 
begiwiing  arjuietirrm  Bs  court,  and  sometimes 
to  quarrel  with  our  American  colonies),  by 
die  -Idi  Ceo.  III.  chap.  26,  upon  the  impor- 
of  hemp,   or  undressed  Kan,   rrenn    the 


to  sell  die  complete  manufacture  as  dear,  so  it 

ei totting  from  die  legislature  bounties  upon 
the  eiportalion  of  dieir  own  linen,  high  du- 
ties upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  linen, 
ind  a  total  prohibition  of  die  home  consump- 
tion 0)'  some  sorts  of  French  linen,  they  en- 
deavour to  sell  their  own  goods  as  dear  as 
oossible.  By  encouraging  the  importation  of 
foreign  linen  yarn,  and  thereby  bringing  it 
into  competition  with  that  which  is  made  by 
our  own  people,  diey  endeavour  to  buy  the 
work   of  die  |ioor  spinners  as  cheap  as  pos- 


.  and  it 


the  benefit  of  the  workmen  that  they 
your  cidier  to  raise  the  price  of  the  complete 
work,  or  10  lower  that  of  the  rude  materials. 
It  is  the  industry  which  is  carried  on  for  die  be- 
nefit of  therich  and  die  powerful,  that  is  prin- 
cipally encouraged  by  our  mercantile  system. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  die  indigent  Is  (00  often  either  ne- 
glected or  oppressed. 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  eiportation  of 
linen,  and  the  exemption  from  the  duty  upon 
die  importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were 
granted  only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued 
hj  two  different  prolongations,  eipire  with  the 
end  of  the  session  of  parliament  which  shall 
immediately  follow  the  S4ih  of  June  1786. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  materials  of  manufacture  by ' 
ties,  has  been  principally  confined  to  such  as 
were    imported   from  our  American    plant 


for 


I,  Plan 


.   Tiiisb 


inted 
1    June 


The  first 


mnties  of  this  kind  i 


granted  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
ion  of 


IVt.in 


Und 


ipreh ended  timber  fit  fur  masts, 
yards,  and  bowsprits  ;  hemp,  tar,  pitch,  and 
turpentine.  The  bounty,  however,  of  L.  1  die 
ton  upon  masting- timber,  and  that  of  L.6  the 
ton  upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  such  as 
■ported  into  England  from  Scot- 


land.     Both  dies 


it  the  s 


.te,   till  tl 


were  severally  allowed  to 
hemp  on  the  1st  of  January  1741,  and  that 
u|iuii  inastiii^-timhcr  at  die  end  of  the  session 
of  parliament  immediately  following  die  24th 


several  alterations.  Originally, 
Oi»t  upon  lar  was  L.4  the  ton  [  that  upon  pitch 
the  same;  and  that  upon  turpentine  L.3  die 
ton.  The  bounty  of  L.4  the  ton  upon  tar  was 
afterwards  confined  to  such  as  had  been  pre- 
pared in  a  particular  manner ;  that  ujion  other 
good,  clean,  and  merclnnl.ilile  tar  was  reduced 


Dn  ;  for  the  secondot  L.G;  and  for  the  tilii 
t  L.4.  Il  was  not  eitended  to  Scotland,  . 
ibid]  the  climate  (although  hemp  is  som 


of  Scotch  llni  in  England  would  have  been 
too  great  a  discouragement  to  the  native  pro- 
duce of  die  soutiierii  part  of  the  united  king- 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that 
granted  by  the  jth  Geo.  III.  chap.  45,  upon 
the  importation  of  wood  from  America.  It 
was  granted  for  nine  years  from  die  1st  Jo. 
nuarj  1766  10  die  1st  January  1775.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years,  il  was  to  be  for  every 
hunilred-anti .twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  ol 
L.I,  and  for  every  luad  illumining  fifty  cubic 
feet  of  other 


Bbf  1! 


1  the; 


!■„!.,!    tl 


r  deals. 


The  fifth  bounty  of  Ibis  kind  was  that 
granted  by  the  9th  Geo,  III.  chap.  SB,  upon 
the  importation  of  raw  silk  from  the  British 
plantations.  Il  was  granted  for  twenty-one 
years,  from  the  1st  January  1770,  10  die  1st 
January  1791.  For  the  first  seven  years,  il 
wa»  to  be  at  the  rale  of  L.25  for  every  hun- 
dred pounds  value  ;  for  the  second,  al  L.20: 
and  for  the  third,  al  L.15.  The  manage- 
ment of  die  silk-worm,  and  the  preparation 
of  silk,  requires   so  much   hand-labour,  and 


nut  likely  to  product 

The  aiitli    bnunty   of  this   kinil   was  thi 
irrantcd  by  1  1th  Geo.  Itt.  chap.  50,  Tor  tli 
impu  rial  ion  of  pipe,    hogshead,    and    barre 
stavcs  and    leading  from  the  British   pfi 
tians.      It  was  granted  lot 
1st  January  1772  to  the 
Fur  lilt  first  three  years,  it  was,  fur 

for  the  second  three  years  at  L.4  ;  ai 


in  persuading   the    legitUtursj    I 

sperily  of  the  nation  depended  u 
cess  and  extension  of  their   particular  busi- 
ness.     Tliey  have  nut  only  obtained  a 
poly   againsi    the  consumer*,   by  an  absolute 
prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths  HMD 
years,   from   any  foreign  country;  but  they  have  likewise 
auary  1731.    obtained  another  monopoly  against  tilt  sheep 
fur  a  certain    formers  and   growers  of  wool,  by    a  simila. 


ity  of  ra 

been   enacted  for  the  security  of 
is  very  justly  complained  of,  as 


a  the; 


of  hemp  and  uudres-  be  innocent 
1    lie  laws,  i 

ml    pintle, 
hieh    thi 


that  fur  the  i 

sell  liar  from  America,  for  twentv-otie  vi-ars, 
from  the  24th  June  1779  to  the  Hth  June 
1BOO.  The  lerm  is  divided  likewise  into 
three  periods,  of  seven  years  each;  and  in 
each  of  those  periods,  ihe  rate  of  die  li-i--.li 
bounty  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  American. 
It    does   not,    however,     like    Ihe    American 

scd   flat.      It  would  have   been  tuo    great  a 


But  ihe  i 

.vili  ventnr 


telle- 


t   Briwii 


cultivai 
When  this  lasi 


grunted,  Ihe  British  and  Irish  legislature 
were  not  in  much  belter  humour  with  on 
another,  than  the  British  anil  American  ha 
>uon  to  Ireland,  it  i 
been  granted  under  mor 
man  all  (hose  to  America. 


ime  of  IbOie 
lamour  of  our  merchant*  an 
■era  has  eitorted  from  the  legish 
or  the  support  of  tlieir  own  absurd  and 
sive  monopolies.  Like  iht 
i  these  laws  may  be  said  to  h 
blood. 

the  Bill  of  Elizabeth,  chap, 
porter  of  sheep,  lambs,  or  rams,   was  for  Uif 
iffence,  to  forfeit  all  his  goo< 
tier  a  year's  imprisonment,  a 
have  his   left   band  cut  off  in  a  market  town, 


been  before.      But  this 
to  be  hoped,  hi 
fortunate  auspic 


arket  day,  i 


i  and  for  the  second  ul 


ailed  u 


miner  death  a 


The  s 


ni  ported     Iron 


thus   ga> 

America,  were  subjected  to  consiuerauie  uu- 
lies  when  imported  from  any  oilier  country. 
The  interest  of  our  American  eolouics  was 
regardeil  as  the  same  with  that  of  Ihe  mother 
country.  Tlieir  wealth  was  considered  as  our 
wealth.  Whatever  money  was  sent  out  to 
Uiein,  it  was  said,  came  ali  buck  to  us  by  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  we  could  never  become 
a  farthing  the  poorer  by  any  ejtpctise  which  we 
rould  lay  out  upon  them.  They  were  our  own 
in  every  respect,  and  it  was  an  eipense  laid  out 
upon  die  improvement  of  our  own  property, 
and  for  the  profitable  employment  of  uur  own 
people.  It  is  unnecessary,  I  apprehend,  ai 
present  to  say  any  thing  further,  in  order  tc 
expose  the  folly  of  a  system  which  fatal  ex- 
perience has  now  sufficiently  exposed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  part  of 
Ureal    Britain,    those   bounties    might    have 

been  considered  as  bounties  upon  product! 

and  would  i.till  have  been  liable  lo  all  the  ob- 


nt  the  breed  of  out  sheep  from  being  piu- 
pa-ated  in  lureign  countries,  seems  to  hare 
been  the  object  of  this  law.  By  the  13th  anil 
Mtti  of  Charles  II.  chap.  18,  Ihe  e»portalioD 
of  wool  was  made  felony,  mid  die  exporter 
subjected  to  the  same  penalties  and  forfeiture! 


e  liable,  hut 


i  other. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of 
facture  is  sometimes  di-coura^cd   by  absoloic 
prohibitions,  and  tomciimes  by  high 

Our  woullcn  manufacturers  have  been  more 
successful   llian   any  other  class  of  woiku.cn. 


ly  repealed,  ai 

consider  il  us  still  in  torce.  iimay 
perhaps  be  considered  a.  virtually  n 
the  12th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  32 
which,  without  expressly  taking  away  tl 
nalties  imposed  by  former  statutes, 
a  new  penalty,  vil.  that  of  20s.  f 
sheep  exported,  or  attempted  to  be  i 
together  with  Ihe  forfeiture  of  the  ib 
of  the  owner's  share  of  Ihe  sheep.  n 
cond  of  them  was  expressly  repealed  b 
7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap,  as, 
4,  by  which  it  is  declared  [hat  '  Whereat  il 
statute  of  the  13th  and  I  4th  of  king  [ 
II.  made  against  the  exportation  of  I 
among  other  Uiings  in  the  said  act  mi 
doth  enact  Ihe  same  lo  lie  deemed  ft 
which  penalty  ihe  p 


:l,-Fideif 


authority  afoieaaid,  that  so  much  of  the  said 
act,  which  relates  to  the  making  (lie  said  of- 
fence felony,  he  repealed  and  made  void.' 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  eithei 
imposed  by  this  milder  statute,  or  which, 
though  imposed  by  former  statutes,  are  nol 
repealed  by  this  one,  are  still  sufficiently  se- 
vere. Besides  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  goods, 
the  exporter  incurs  the  penalty  of  3s.  for 
every  pound  weight  of  imol,  either  ciportcd 
or  attempted  to  be  exported,  that  is,  about 
four  or  five  times  the  value.  Any  merchant, 
or  other  person  convicted  of  this  offence,  is 
disabled  from  requiring  any  debt  or  account 
belonging  to  him  from  any  factor  or  other 
person.  Let  his  fortune  be  whaL  it  "Ik, 
whether  be  is  or  in  not  able  to  pay  those  heavy 

morals  of  the  great 
not  yet  so  corrupt  as 
if  (Ids  statute,  1  have 
not  heard  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been 
taken  of  this  clause.  If  the  person  convicted 
of  this  offence  is  not  able  to  pay  the  penalties 
within  three  months  after  judgment,  he  is  to 
lie  tramp  orted  I  or  seven  years;  and  if  he  re- 
turns before  the  expiration  of  thai  term,  he  i- 
llable  to  the  pains  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  Ilie  owner  of  the  ship,  knowing 
this  offence,  forfeits  all  his  interest  in  the  ship 
and  furniture.  The  master  and  mariners, 
knowing  this  offence,  forfeit  all  their  goods 
and  (battels,  and  suffer  three  months  impri. 


iil.n.l   i 


surfers  sii  months  i 
o  prevent  eip 


,    the  whole 

burdensome  and  oppressive  restrictions.  It 
cannot  be  packed  in  any  hoi,  barrel,  cask, 
case,  chest,  or  any  other  package,  but  only  in 
packs  of  leather  or  pack-cloth,  on  which  must 
be  marked  on  the  outside  the  words  WOOL  or 
VANS,  in  large  letters,  not  less  than  three 
inches  long,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same 
and  the  package,  and  Ss.  for  every  pound 
weight,  (o  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  packer. 
It  cannot  be  loaden  on  any  horse  or  cart,  or 
carried  by  land  within  live  miles  of  the  coast, 
1,1,1  l,.n>.en  sun-rising,  and  sun -setting,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  the  horses  and 
carriages.  'Hie  hundred  next  adjoining  to 
die  sea  coast,  out  of,  or  through  which  the 
wool  it  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  L.20,  if 
die  wool  is  under  the  value  of  L.10;  and  if 
of  greater  nine,  then  treble  thai  value,  to- 
gether with  treble  costs  to  be  sued  for  within 


The  eieeulion   to  be  against  any 

i     the 

And  if  any  persou  compounds  with  the  hun- 
dred fur  less  than  this  penalty,  he  is  to  be 
imprisoned  for  five  yean  ;  and  any  odicr  per- 
son may  prosecute.  These  regulations  take 
place  through  the  whole  Umfcn, 


a 

t  in  the  particular 

1ILII1 

os  of  Kent  and 

Sun 

x,  the  restrictions 

1  rouble. 

Every  owner  of 

widiii 

ifth 

n8> 

three   dnv*    after    '.heart 

e,  'a 

the   next 

office 

of  the  customs. 

f  til 

jer  of  his 

fleeces,  and  of  the  places 

where  the} 

are  lodg- 

of  the 


sold,    and  of  the  place  In  which  it  is  intended 
they   should  be  carried.       No  person  within 
fifteen  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  said  counties, 
can  buy  any  wool,  before  he  enters  into  bund 
o  the  king,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  whicl 
le  shall  so  buy  shall   be  sold  by  him  to  any 
ither  person   within  fifteen  miles  of  the  sea. 
f  any  wool  is  found   carrying   towards  die 
ea   side  in  the  said  counties,   unless  it  has 
beiii  enf.oi-eJ  mnl   Mriirifv  given  as  aforesaid, 
I  forfeited,  and  the  offender  also  forfeits 
for  every  pound  weight.      If  any  person 
!:iv  n:i.-  uool,  not  entered  as  aforesaid,  uilhin 
HftetB  niil.--  of  the  sea,  it  must  be  seized  and 
forfeited  ,    and  if.    after  siii'b  seizure,  any  per. 
i   shall  claim    die  same,  he  must  give   se- 
rity  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he  is  cast  up- 
on trial   lie  shall  pav  treble  costs,  besides  all 
her  penalties. 

When  such   restrictions  are  imjiosed  upon 
t  inland  trade,  die  coasting  trade,  wc 
believe,    cannot   be   left    very    free. 

be  carried,  anv  wool  to  any  port  or  pta 
order  to  be  from  tbence 
ported  by  sea  to  any  other  place  or  po 
"ie  coast,  must  first  cause  an  entry  thcrral 
i  be  made  at  the  port  front  whence  it  is  in- 
mded  to  be  conveyed,  containing  the  weight 
marks,  and  number,  oF  the  packages,  before 

brings  the  same  within   five  miles  of  "' 
port,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same,  and 
die  horses,  carts,  and  other  carriages ; 
of  suffering  and    forfeiting,   as   by 
f  Laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  ol 
wool.       This  law,  however  (1st   or  William 
III.  chap.  32),  is  so  very  indulgent  as  to  de- 
clare, that   '  this  shall  not  hinder  any  person 
from  carrying  his  wool  home  from  the  place 
of  shearing,  though  it  be  within  five  miles  ol 
'  e  sea,  provided  that  in  ten  days  after  shcar- 
g,  and  before  he  remove  the  wool,  be  dn 
ider  his  band  certify  to  the  next  officer  of  the 
number   of    fleeces. 


lined  i 


e  the 


ame,  without  certifying  to  such 

o  flicer,    un 

days  before.'      Bond  must  be  gi 

en  dint  the 

wool  to  be  carried  coast-wavs  is  t 

3  lie  landed 

at  the  particular  port  for  which  i 

is  entered 

outwards;  and   if  any    part  of 

is   landed 

without  the  presence  of  an  office 

the   forfeiture  of  the  wool  is  inc 

>ilier  goods,   but  the  usual  additi 

nal  penally 

of  3;.  i'.  ii-  ■:■»!  ry  pound  weight  i: 

Our  woollen  manu  liiot  i  irors,  in  order  to 
justify  their  demand  oi'  sticli  eslniin-linary  iv- 
striclioiis-  and  regulations,  confidently  asserted, 
that  English  wool  was  of  a  peculiar  ipiality, 
superior  to  lhal  of  any  olher  country;  that 
Iho  wool  of  oihL-c  countries  could  iioi,  rrifhnM 
some  mixture  of  it,  be  wrought  up  Into  any 
tolerable  manufacture  ;  that  tine  cloth  could 
not  be  mnde  without  it  ;  Mini  England,  there. 
fare,  if  the  exportation  of  it  could  lie  totally 
prevented,  could  monopolize  in  herself  almost 
tlic  whole  woollen  trade  of  the  world  ;  and 
thus,  having  no  rival*,  could  sell  at  what 
price  she  pleased,  and  in  a  short  time  Acquire 
the  most  incredible  degree  of  wcallh  by  the 
most  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This 
doctrine,  tikt=  uiosl  other  ttiicti-incs  which  are 
confidently  asserted  by  any  considerable  num. 
ber  of  people,  was,  and  still  continue;  to  he, 
most   implicitly  believed    by   a  much   greater 

number;    bv  ai si    all    those    'vfiu   are   either 

unacquainted  will i   the woollen  trade,   or 


English 


It 


however,  so  perfectly  false,  Ilia 

is  in  any  respect  necessary  for   i 

fine  clo'th,   tliat   it  is   altogether  unfit   for  i 

Fine    cloth    is   made    altogether   of    Spanis 

wool.      English  wool,  cannot  be  even  so  mil 

ed   with   Spanish  wool,    as  lo  enter  into    tl: 


in  some  degree,  the  ffibric  of  the  cloth. 

It   has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing  part 
this  work,   that  the  effect  of  these  regulatii 
has  lieen  to  depress  the  price  of  English  w( 
not  only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be 
the  present  times  but  very  much  below  wl 
it  actually   was  in   the  time  of  Edward  III. 
ITie    price    of  Scotch   wool,   when,   in  conse- 
quence of  the  Union,  it  became  subject  lo  the 
same  regulations,  is  said   to  have  fallen  nhoul 
one  half      It  is  observed  by  the  very  accurate 
and   intelligent    author   of   the    Memoirs    ol 
Wool,   the   Reverend   Mr.   John   Smith,   thai 
the  price  of  the  best  English  wool  in   Eng- 
land,  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  verj 
inferior  quality    commonly   sells    for    in    tin 
market  of  Amsterdam.      To  depress  the   price 
of  this  commodity  below  what  may  b*   railed 
its  natural  and   proper  price,  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  those  regulations  ;  and  there  seems 
tobenodoulit.il'  their   having  produced   the 
[fleet  thai  was  eipected  from  them. 

This  reduction  of  price,   it  may  perhaps  he 
thought,  by  di'l' imaging  Ihe  growing  of  wool, 


hough   it   may,   perhaps,   have    been   a    li'tti 
lifccted   by  these   regulations.      The   growing 
if  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpose  for  which  (he 
.liecji   farmer   employs  his  industry  and    stent. 
He   expects  his   profit,  not  so  much  from  the 
"      of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  carcase; 
he  average  or  ordinary  price  of  ihe  laiter 
even,   in   many  cases,   make   up  (o  lua> 
:ver  deficiency  there  may  be  ill   Ihe  inc- 
ur ordinary  price  of  the  former.      Il  haa 
Iilt-ii   observer!,   in  the  foregoing  part  of  tin 
work,   that  '  whatever  regulation-;  tend  to  sinl 
ither  of   wool    or    of  raw  hides, 
below  what  it  naturally  would  be,  must,  in  an 
improved   and   cultivated   country,  have  souk 
tendency  10   raise  the  price  of  hti teller's  meat. 
The  price,  both  of  the  great  and   small  cittie 
"   '    on    improved    and   cultivated 
tlHcienl  lo  poy  the  r. 
[he  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  tl 

ixpoct  from  im prove,  1  anil  ru:- 
tivatcd  land.  If  it  is  not,  they  will  ■ 
feed  them.  Whatever  part  of  II 
before,  is  not  paid  by  the  wool  ami 
the  hide,  must  be  paid  by  the  cai-ms 
less  there  is  paid  for  the  one.  Ihe  mt 
be  paid  for  the  other.  In  what  mat 
price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  pirn 
of  the  beast,  is  indifferent  to  ihe  landlorii 
and  farmers,  provided  il  is  all  paid  It 
In  an  improved  and  cultivated  country,  there- 
fore, their  interest  an  landlords  and  farmer* 
cannot  be  much  affected  by  such  regulations, 
though  Iheir  interest  as  consumers  miy,  bj 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.'  AccturJ. 
ing  lo  this  reasoning,  therefore,  this  degrada. 
price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  in 


nved  and  cultivn 


i   Ihe  i 


produce  of  that  commodity,  though 

what  it  formerly  was,  yet  below  what,   in  the 

present   state   of   tilings,    it    would   pHbaHl 

and  free  market,  been  allowed  to  rise  to  the 
natural  and  proper  price.  I  am,  however, 
disposed  to  believe,  that  ihe  quantity  of  Ihe 
'     oroducc    cannot    have    been     inurli, 


produce  of  [ha 
commodily  ;   except  so  far  as,   by  raising  the 
price  of  mutton,   it   may  somewhat  diminial 
the    demand    for,  and  consequently   the  p 
duction  of,  that  particular  species  of  butch 
meat.      Its  effect,   however,  even   in    " 
it  is  probable,  is  not  very  considerable. 

But  though  its  effect  upon  the  quantity  « 
the  annual  produce  may  noi  ha 
considerable,  its  effect  upon  tl 
may  perhaps  be  though  I.  mils 
have  been  very  great.  The  degradation  a 
the  quality  of  English  wool,  '" 
what  it  was  in  former  times,  y 
it  nainiallv  would  have  been  in  ill 
stale  of  improvement  and  cultivation,  m 
have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be  sup|»«eil,  it; 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degradation  <* 
price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon  ft* 
iir.nl,  upon  i lie  pasture,  and  upon  the  manage- 
ment and  cleanliness  of  die  sheep,  duriag 
the  whole  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  flewv, 
the  attention  lo  these  circurnslmutw,  it  ma) 
naturally  enough   lie   imagined,   can  never  bi 
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lion  requires.      Ti   happen!),  however,  that  the 

known,  in   great  quantities.      The  great    dif- 

goodness   of   the    fleece    depends,  in  a  great 

ference   between    the  price  in   the  home  and 

measure,   upon  the  health,  growth,   anil   bulk 

of  the  animal :   the    same  attention   which  is 

temptation  to  smuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  ol 

neccsary  for  the   improvement  of  the  carcase 

the  law  cannot   prevent   it.      This  illegal  ex- 

is,   in  some  respect,   sufficient  for   thai  of  the 

portation  is  advantageous   to   nobodv  but   the 

Hcccc.       Notwithstanding  the  dcgrailalion   nl" 
price,  Kiif-l(!>li  wool   is  said   to  have  been  im- 

tax, by  affording  a  revenue  to   the  sovereign, 

proved   considerably  during   the   course  even 

and    therebv   s;!vjm_'    rlie    iiMio-.ilion  of  some 

of  the  present   century.       The  improvement. 

other,    perhaps   more  burdensome  and  incon- 

uii-lit, perl  laps   haie  been  greater  if  Llie  price 

venient  taxes,  might  prove  advantageous  to  all 

bud  been   better  ;    but  the   lowness   of  price, 

the  different  subjects  of  the  stale 

though   it  may  have   obstructed,    vet  certainly 

The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's 

■  I  has  not  altogether  prevented  tliat  imprnve- 

clay,  supposed   to   be   necessary  for   preparing 

m^ri      -i 

and  cleansing   the  woollen   manufactures,   has 

The  violence  of  tlicst 
seems  to  have  affected  neither  the  quantity 
nor  the  quality  of  the  annual  produce  of  wool, 
so  much  as  it  might  have  been  expected  to  do 
(though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have 
(flacked  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
former) ;  and  the  interest  of  the  grower*  of 
wool,  though  it  must  have  been  hurt  in  some 
degree,  seems  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been 
much  loss  hurt  than  could  well  have  been 
imagined. 

These  considerations,  however,  will  not 
justify  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  expor- 
tation of  wool ;  but  they  will  fully  justify  the 
imposition  of  a  considerable  tax  upon  that  ex- 
portation. 

To  hurt,  in  any  degree,  the  interest  of  any 
one  order    of   citiiens,   for  no  other  purpose 

contrary  to  that  justice  and  equality  of  treat- 
ment which  tile  sovereign  owes  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  bis  subjects.  But  the  pro- 
hibition certainly  hurts,  in  some  degree,  the 
interest  of  the  growers  of  wool,  for  no  other 
purjiose  but  to  promote  that  of  the  manufac- 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  sovereign  or 
commonweal  111.  A  tax  of  live,  or  even  of  ten 
shillings,  upon  the  exportation  of  every  tod 
.•f  wool,  would   produce  a  very  considerable 

interest  of  the  growers  somewhat  less  than 
the  prohibition,  because  it  would  not  probab- 
ly lower  the  price  of  wool  quite  so  much.  It 
would  afford  a  sufficient  advantage  to  the 
manufacturer,  because,  though  he  might  not 
buy  his  wool  altogether  so  cheap  as  under  the 
prohibition,  he  would  still  buy  it  at  least  five 
or  ten  shillings  cheaper  than  any  foreign 
manufacturer  could  buy  it,  besides  saving  the 
freight  and  insurance  which  the  other  would 
ha  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  scarce  possible  to 
deviie  a  tal  which  could  produce  any  consi- 
derable revenue  to  the  sovereign,  and  at  the 

The  prohibition,  notwithstanding  all  the 
penalties,  which  guard  it,  does  not  prevent  the 
•  ipnrtatiou  of  w™d.      It  is  exported. 


lobarru-pipc 


I  subjocl 
the  exportation  of  wool.  Eve 
clay,  though  acknowledged  ( 
from  fuller's  clay,  yet,  on  account  ot  their  re- 
semblance, and  because  fuller's  clay  might 
-ouiLii.i]'.-.  hi;  e\porled  as  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
has  been  laid  under  die  same  prohibitions  and 

By  the  13th  and  Mtli  of  Charles  II.  chap. 
7,  the  exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides, 
but  of  tanned  leather,  except  in  the  shape  •>! 
boat),  slims,  or  slippers,  was  prohibited;  and 
the  law  gave  a  monopoly  to  our  boot-makers 
anil  slioc-iuakers,  not  only  against  our  gra- 
xiers,    but   against  our   tanners.      By  subse- 


ciempted   f 


1  tliis 


>t  the: 


lopoly,  upon 
paying  a  small  tax  of  only  one  shilling  on  the 
hundred  wi'ighl  of  tanned  leather,  weiifhiug 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They  have 
obtained  likewise  the  drawback  of  two-ihirds 
of  the  excise  duties  imposed  upon  their  com- 
modity, even  when  exported  without  further 


All  t 


s  of   I 


may  be  exported  duly  free  ;  and  the  exporter 
is  besides  entitled  lo  the  drawback  of  the 
whole  duties  of  excise.  Our  graiiers  still 
uoiuiiini.-  subject  to  the  old  monopoly.  Gra- 
iiers, separated  from  one  another,  nm!  di*. 
persed  through  all  the  different  corners  of  the 
country,  cannot,  without  great  difficulty, 
combine  together  for  the  purpose  cither  oi 
imposing  monopolies  upon  their  fellon-citi- 
*ens,  or  of  exempting  themselves  from  such 
as  mav  have  been  imposed  upon  ttiem  by 
other  people.  Manufacturers  of  all  kiiuK 
I  iilln  111  together  in  numerous  bodies  in  all 
great  cities,  easily  can.  Even  the  horns  ol 
cattle  arc  prohibited  to  be  exported  ;  and  the 
Iwo  insignificant  trades  or  the  homer  and 
comb-maker  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  a  mono- 
poly against  the  graiiers. 

Restraints,  either  by  prohibitions,  or  by 
taxes,  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which 
are  partially,  but  not  completely  manufac- 
tured, are  not  peculiar  to  the  manufacture  of 
leather.  As  long  as  any  tiling  remains  to  bt 
done,  in  order  to  fit  any  commodity  for  im- 
medijite  use  and  consumption,  our  nianufae- 
[hey   themselves    ( 
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have  the  doing  of  it  Woollen- yarn  and  wor- 
sted are  prohibited  to  be  exported,  under  the 
lame  penalties  as  wool  Even  white  cloths 
are  subject  to  a  duty  upon  exportation ;  and 
our  dyer3  have  so  far  obtained  a  monopoly 
against  our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would 
probably  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  it;  but  it  happens  that  the  greater 
part  of  our  principal  clothiers  are  themselves 
likewise  dyers  Watch-cases,  clock-cases,  and 
dial-plates  for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been 
prohibited  to  be  exported.  Our  clock-makers 
and  watch-makers  are,  it  seems,  unwilling 
that  the  price  of  this  sort  of  workmanship 
should  be  raised  upon  them  by  the  competition 
of  foreigners. 

By  some  old  statutes  of  Edward  III.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  the  exportation  of 
all  metals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were 
alone  excepted,  probably  on  account  of  the 
great  abundance  of  those  metals ;  in  the  ex- 
portation of  which  a  considerable  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  consisted. 
For  the  encouragement  of  the  mining  trade, 
the  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  chap.  17,  ex- 
empted from  this  prohibition  iron,  copper,  and 
mundic  metal  made  from  British  ore.  The 
exportation  of  all  sorts  of  copper  bars,  foreign 
as  well  as  British,  was  afterwards  permitted 
by  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  HI.  chap  26. 
The  exportation  of  unmanufactured  brass,  of 
what  is  called  gun-metal,  bell-metal,  and 
shroff  metal,  still  continues  to  be  prohibited. 
Brass  manufactures  of  all  sorts  may  be  ex- 
ported duty  free. 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manu- 
facture, where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited, 
is,  in  many  cases,  subjected  to  considerable 
duties. 

By  the  8th  Geo.  I.  chap.  15,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods,  the  produce  of  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had 
been  imposed  by  former  statutes,  was  rendered 
duty  free.  The  following  goods,  however, 
were  excepted :  alum,  lead,  lead-ore,  tin, 
tanned  leather,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards, 
white  woollen  cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  skins 
of  all  sorts,  glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares 
wool,  hair  of  all  sorts,  horses,  and  litharge  of 
lead.  If  you  except  horses,  all  these  are  either 
materials  of  manufacture,  or  incomplete  ma- 
nufactures (which  may  be  considered  as  ma- 
terials for  still  further  manufacture),  or  in- 
struments of  trade.  This  statute  leaves  them 
subject  to  all  the  old  duties  which  had  ever 
been  imposed  upon  them,  the  old  subsidy, 
and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  same  statute,  a  great  number  of  fo- 
reign drugs  for  dyers  use  are  exempted  from 
all  duties  upon  importation.  Each  of  them, 
however,  is  afterwards  subjected  to  a  certain 
duty,  not  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  ex- 
portation. Our  dyers,  it  seems,  while  they 
thought  it  for  their  interest  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  those  drugs,  by  an  exemption 


from  all  duties,  thought  it  likewise  for  theii 
own  interest  to  throw  some  small  discourage- 
ment upon  their  exportation.  The  avidity 
however,  which  suggested  this  notable  piece 
of  mercantile  ingenuity,  most  probably  disap- 
pointed itself  of  its  object.  It  necessarily 
taught  the  importers  to  be  more  careful  tbac 
they  might  otherwise  have  been,  that  their 
importation  should  not  exceed  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  supply  of  the  home  market 
The  home  market  was  at  all  times  likely  tc 
be  more  scantily  supplied ;  the  commodities 
were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  somewhat  dearer 
there  than  they  would  have  been,  had  the  ex- 
portation been  rendered  as  free  as  the  impor- 
tation. 

By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  gum  se- 
nega, or  gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enu- 
merated dyeing  drugs,  might  be  imported  duty 
free.  They  were  subjected,  indeed,  to  a  small 
poundage  duty,  amounting  only  to  threepence 
in  the  hundred  weight,  upon  their  re-exporta- 
tion. France  enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  ex- 
clusive trade  to  the  country  most  productive 
of  those  drugs,  that  which  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Senegal ;  and  the  British 
market  could  not  be  easily  supplied  by  uV 
immediate  importation  of  them  from  the  place 
of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  therefore, 
gum  senega  was  allowed  to  be  imported  (con- 
trary to  the  general  dispositions  of  the  act  of 
navigation)  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As  the 
law,  however,  did  not  mean  to  encourage  this 
species  of  trade,  so  contrary  to  the  general 
principles  of  the  mercantile  policy  of  Eng- 
land, it  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  the 
hundred  weight  upon  such  importation,  and 
no  part  of  this  duty  was  to  be  afterwards 
drawn  back  upon  its  exportation.  The  suc- 
cessful war  which  began  in  1755  gave  Great 
Britain  the  same  exclusive  trade  to  those  coun- 
tries which  France  had  enjoyed  before.  Our 
manufactures,  as  soon  as  the  peace  was  made, 
endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  this  ad- 
vantage, and  to  establish  a  monopoly  in  their 
own  favour  both  against  the  growers  and 
against  the  importers  of  this  commodity.  By 
the  5th  of  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap.  37,  the 
exportation  of  gum  senega,  from  his  majesty's 
dominions  in  Africa,  was  confined  to  Great 
Britain,  and  was  subjected  to  all  the  same  re- 
strictions, regulations,  forfeitures,  and  penal- 
ties, as  that  of  the  enumerated  commoditiei 
of  the  British  colonies  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Its  importation,  indeed,  was 
subjected  to  a  small  duty  of  sixpence  the  hun- 
dred weight ;  but  its  re-exportation  was  sub- 
jected to  the  enormous  duty  of  one  pound  ten 
shillings  the  hundred  weight.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  our  manufacturers,  that  the  whok 
produce  of  those  countries  should  be  imported 
into  Great  Britain ;  and  in  order  that  the) 
themselves  might  be  enabled  to  buy  it  at  then 
own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  «houId  be  ex- 
ported again,  but  at  such  an  expen—  as  woaM 
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sufficiently  discourage  that  exportation.  Their 
avidity,  however,  upon  this,  as  well  as  upon 
many  other  occasions,  disappointed  itself  of  its 
object.  This  enormous  duty  presented  such  a 
temptation  to  smuggling,  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  this  commodity  were  clandestinely  ex- 
ported, probably  to  all  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  Hol- 
land, not  only  from  Great  Britain,  but  from 
Africa.  Upon  this  account,  by  the  14th 
Geo.  III.  chap.  10,  this  duty  upon  exporta- 
tion was  reduced  to  five  shillings  the  hundred 
weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which 
the  old  subsidy  was  levied,  beaver  skins  were 
estimated  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  a- 
piece ;  and  the  different  subsidies  and  imposts 
which,  before  the  year  1722,  had  been  laid 
upon  their  importation,  amounted  to  one-fifth 
part  of  the  rate,  or  to  sixteen  pence  upon 
each  skin ;  all  of  which,  except  half  the  old 
subsidy,  amounting  only  to  twopence,  was 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  duty,  up- 
on the  importation  of  so  important  a  material 
of  manufacture,  had  been  thought  too  high ; 
and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  reduced 
the  duty  upon  importation  to  sixpence,  and 
of  this  only  one-half  was  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  The  same  successful  war 
put  the  country  most  productive  of  beaver  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  bea- 
ver skins  being  among  the  enumerated  com- 
modities, the  exportation  from  America  was 
consequently  confined  to  the  market  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  manufacturers  soon  bethought 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  they  might 
make  of  this  circumstance ;  and  in  the  year 
1764,  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  bea- 
ver skill  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  but  the 
duty  upon  exportation  was  raised  to  seven- 
pence  each  skin,  without  any  drawback  of  the 
duty  upon  importation.  By  the  same  law,  a 
duty  of  eighteen  pence  the  pound  was  im- 
posed upon  the  exportation  of  beaver  wool  or 
woumbs,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  that  commodity, 
which,  when  imported  by  British,  and  in  Bri- 
tish shipping,  amounted  at  that  time  to  be- 
tween fourpence  and  fivepence  the  piece. 

Coals  may  be  considered  both  as  a  material 
of  manufacture,  and  as  an  instrument  of  trade. 
Heavy  duties,  accordingly,  have  been  imposed 
upon  their  exportation,  amounting  at  present 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  shillings  the  ton,  or 
more  than  fifteen  shillings  the  chaldron,  New. 
castle  measure  ;  which  is,  in  most  cases,  more 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at 


portation  of  frames  or  engines  for  knitting 
gloves  or  stockings,  is  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  such 
frames  or  engines,  so  exported,  or  attempted 
to  be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half 
to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  person  who  shall 
inform  or  sue  for  the  same.  In  the  same 
manner,  by  the  14th  Geo.  III.  chap.  71,  the 
exportation  to  foreign  parts,  of  any  utensils 
made  use  of  in  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  manufactures,  is  prohibited  under  the  pe- 
nalty, not  only  of  the  forfeitnre  of  such  uten- 
sils, but  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid 
by  the  person  who  shall  offend  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  likewise  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to- 
be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  who  shall 
knowingly  suffer  such  utensils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  ship. 

When  such  heavy  penalties  were  imposed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  instruments 
of  trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expected  that 
the  living  instrument,  the  artificer,  should  be 
allowed  to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5th 
Geo.  I.  chap.  27,  the  person  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  enticing  any  artificer,  of  or  in 
any  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  to 
go  into  any  foreign  parts,  in  order  to  practise 
or  teach  his  trade,  is  liable,  for  the  first  offence, 
to  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  to  three  months  impri- 
sonment, and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid ;  and 
for  the  second  offence,  to  be  fined  in  any  sum, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  impri- 
sonment for  twelve  months,  and  until  the  fine 
shall  be  paid.  By  the  23d  Geo.  II.  chap.  13, 
this  penalty  is  increased,  for  the  first  offence, 
to  five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  so 
enticed,  and  to  twelve  months  imprisonment, 
and  until  the  fine  shall  be  paid ;  and  for  the 
second  offence,  to  one  thousand  pounds,  and 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  until  the  fine 
shall  be  paid. 

By  the  former  of  these  two  statutes,  upon 
proof  that  any  person  has  been  enticing  any 
artificer,  or  that  any  artificer  has  promised  or 
contracted  to  go  into  foreign  parts,  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  such  artificer  may  be  ob- 
liged to  give  security,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  that  he  shall  not  go  beyond  the  sea.-., 
and  may  be  committed  to  prison  until  he  givt 
such  security. 

If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
and  is  exercising  or  teaching  his  trade  in  an) 
foreign  country,  upon  warning  being  given  to 
him  by  any  of  his  majesty's  ministers  or  con- 
suls  abroad,  or  by  one  of  his  majesty's  secre- 
taries of  state,  for  the  time  being,  if  he  does 
not,  within  six  months  after  such  warning,  re 


the  coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  shipping  port  for  I  turn   into  this  realm,   and   from   henceforth 
exportation.  abide  and  inhabit  continually  within  the  same, 


The  exportation,  however,  of  the  instru- 
ments of  trade,  properly  so  called,  is  com- 
monly restrained,  not  by  high  duties,  but  by 
absolute  prohibitions.     Thus,  by  the  7th  and 


he  is  from  thenceforth  declared  incapabh  of 
taking  any  legacy  devised  to  him  within  this 
kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or  administra- 
tor to  any  person,  or  of  taking. any  lands  within 


3th  of  William  III   chap.  20,  sect.  8,  the  ex-, this  kingdom,  by  descent,  devise,  or  purchase 

18 


]t  ii unnecessary,  [  imagine,  to  o.isotvu  how 
.■ontrnry  such  regulations  tire  lo  tin'  boasted 
liberty  of  the  subject,  of  which  we  aH'ect  lu 

so  plainly  sacrificed  10  the  futile 


The  laudable  motive  of  ait  rhese 
ions,  is  t<i  extend  our  own  imiriufiu-iii 
ly   their  own  improvement,  but  by 


by  putting  in  end,  as  much  as  possihh',  to 
"lie  trouble  lOPM  competition  uf  such  odious 
and  disagreeable  rivals.  Our  master  manu- 
facturers think  it  reasonable  that  they  them- 
selves should  have  the  moilO|toly  uf  [he  inge- 
nuity uf  all  tlieir  countrymen.  Though  by 
in   some  trades,   Ui 
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sumer  is  evidently  sacrificed  to  that  of  the 
producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter,  that  the  former  is  obliged  fo  pay 
Uiat  enhancement  of  price  which  this  nioiM- 
poly  almost  always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  fur  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer,   that  bounties   are  granted   upon    the 


Thi 


obliged  to  pay,  hi 

Ilix  which  i-  nui/s^isy  i'mi-  paving  ihe  bounty; 
and,  secondly,  the  still  greater  lax  which  ne- 
cessarily arises  from  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  die  home  market. 

By  the    famous  treaty  of  commerce   wiih 
Portugal,   die  consumer  is  preventi'd  I  v  hhh 


V  NATIONS, 
luties  from  purchasing  of  a  i 
country,  a  commodity  which  our  cm 
doet  mil  produce;  hui  is  obliged  lo  purduw 
it  of  a  distant  country,  though  it  is  ackmnr. 
letlgi-d,  tliat  the  commodity  of  the  distant 
iiiiiulry  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  that  of  U1E 
near  one.  The  home  consumer  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  this  inconvenience,  in  order  thai 
die     urudur 
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would 
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.-ohmic- 


has  been  sacrificed  lo  thai 
of  the  producer,  with  a  more  extravagant 
;.i..i'i:-;..:i  than  in  all  our  otl^er  cumuti-i'eijl 
regulations.  A  great  empire  has  been  esta- 
blished for  the  sole  purpose  of  ratal 
Million  of  customers,  who  should  be  obliged 
to  hoy,  from  the  shops  of  our  different  pro- 
ducers, all  the  goods  with  which  these  could 
supply  them.  For  lite  sake  of  that  little  en- 
hancement of  price  •hich  tliis  monopoly 
might  alliiid  our  producers,  Ihe  home  con- 
sumers have  been  burdened  wiih  the  whole 
expense  of  maintaining  and  defending  that 
empire.  For  this  purpose-,  and  for  this  pur. 
pose  only,  in  the  two  last  wars,  more  lliaa 
I""  hundred  millions  have  been  spent,  and  i 
new  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  seveurr 

all  that    had  been  expended     for    the   same 
purpose    to    former    wars.       The    InU 
this    debt  alone  is  not  only    gr.'itu 
whole    extraordinary    profit   width, 
could    be  pretended,  was  made  by  tl 
poly  uf  the  colony  trade,  but  titan    t 
value  of  that  trade,  or  titan    the  whole  value 
of  the  goods  which,  at  an  average,  Inive  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  » 
have  been  die  contriver!   of  this  wind e  mer- 

believe,  whose 'interest  has  been  entirely  ne- 
glected ;  but  the  producers,  whose  inh 
has  been  so  carefully  attended  to  -t  and  ai 
this  latter  class,  our  merchants  ant' 
turers  have  been  by  far  the  principal  a 
tecls.  In  the  mercantile  regulations  width 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  Ibis  c 
inn  rest  of  our  manufacturers  has  hern  n 
peculiarly  attended  lo  ;  and  die  intcrc*!,  not 
so  much  of  die  consumers,  as  that  of  eno* 
other  sets  of  producer*,  hai  been  ucrtAvn) 
tu  it.      Note  36. 
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wealth  of  every  i 

never  been  adopted  by  any  nation,  at 
present  exists  only  in  die  speculations  of  a 
few  men  of  great  learning  ami  inguuuity  in 
France.  It  would  not,  surely,  be  wonli 
while  to  examine  ut  great  length  the  errors  of 
■  system  which  never  lias  dime,  anil  probably 
never  will  do,  any  barm  in  any  part  of  the 
world.      I  sliLtli    endeavour  to  explain,  bow- 

of  this  very  ingenious  system. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minister  of  Lewis 
XIV.  was  »  man  of  probity,  of  great  indus- 
try, and  knowledge  of  detail ;  of  great  expe- 
rience and  acuteness  in  the  cinniiintjoa  of 
public  sccnunts  ;  ami  of  abilities,  in  short, 
every  way  fittt'd  for  introdmiii;;  method  and 
good  order  into  die  col  lee  lion  and  evpeiuli 
mre  of  the  public  revenue.  That  niim.tei 
li.nl  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  pnjudica 
of  die  mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  and 

and  such  ai  could  scarce  fail    to  kw  igrPMlMB 

lo  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  lupines-, 
who  liail  been  accustom*)  to  regulate  the  dif- 
ferent department,  of  public  offices,  and  to 
establish  the  necessary  checks  and  euTUronls 
for  confining  each  to  its  proper  sphere.  The 
industry  and   commerce  of  ■  great  country, 


ors  in  almost  all  the  provinces,  discouraged 
aid  kept  down  the  agriculture  of  that  country 
■ery  much  below  the  state  to  which  it  would 
laturally  liave  risen  in  so  very  fertile  a  soil, 
md  so  very  happy  *  climate.  This  slnte  ol 
liscouragement  and  depression  was  felt  more 
ir  less  in  every  different  part  of  die  country, 
md  many  different  inquiries  were  set  on  foot 
loneerning  the  causes  of  it.  One  of  Ihost 
auscs  appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by 
I  know, '  the  institutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  die  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says 
the  proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  slrnighl,  van 
must  band  it  as  much  die  other.  The  French 
;.;.iln... ■;.:■..■:■,,  . vliii  lirlie  |.ru]i"--e..l  the  system 
which  represents  a"  J  ieiiltiue  :i'.  the  sole  source 
Of  die  revenue  and  wealth  of  every  country, 
seem  to  have  m-lnpied  llii-  |n'ie..rbiiil  maxim; 
and,  as  in  tbe  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued 

ilieti'  ■•vs(e:ii  ■'<  secue.  to  he  a.  certainly  under- 


bid   I 


.,,!.,„ 


upon 


;l  as  die  departments  of  a  public  office  ; 
and  instead  of  allowing  every  man  to  pursue 

nil  plan  of  equality,  liberty,  and  justice,  he 
bHWwMl  upon  certain  branches  of  industry 
eilniorilinary  privileges,  while  be  laid  odiers 
under  as  extraordinary  restraints.  He  was 
not  only  disposed,  like  other  European  mini- 

.  .courage  more  die  industry  of  die 
roe.ii.  than  that  of  die  country;  but,  in  or. 
der  ui  stip|>ort  the  industry  of  the  towns,  be 
.vos  willing  even  to  depress  and  keep  down 
thai  of  the  country.       In  order  to  render  pro- 

i.  ip  to  die  inliabiialils  of  die  town*, 
and  tliereby  to  encourage  manufactures  and 
n   prohibited  altogether 


The  different  orders  of  people,  who  havt. 
ever  been  supposed  to  contribute  in  any  re- 
spect tuwards  the  annua)  produce  of  the  laud 
and  labour  of  die  country,  they  divide  into 
three  classes.  The  first  is  the  class  uf  die 
prij|ii-ietois  of  land.  The  ..coatd  is  the  class 
of  the  cultivators,  of  fanners  and  country  la- 
bourers, whom  they  honour  with  the  peculiar 
appellation  of  die  productive  class.  Tile 
third  is  the  class  of  artificers,  manufacturers, 
ami  iin  iiliants,  whuui  they  endeavour  to  de- 
grade by  the  humiliating  appellation  uf  tin 
barren  or  unproductive  class. 

The  class  of  proprietors'  contributes  to  die 
annual  produce,  by  the  expense  which  they 
may  occasionally  fay  out  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  upon  die  buildings,  drains. 
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ith  expenses  are  in  rliis  system  railed  ground 

wKfvmu  (itpnam  fimakraj, 

Tbe  cultivators  or  fanners  contribute  lo  the 
annual  produce,  by  what  are  in  diis  system 
called  the  original  and  annual  ckpeuses  Ide- 
penai  primiliMi,  ct  depenin  nnitutUesJ,  whieh 
they  lay  out  upon  die  euliiiiuion  of  the  hind 
The  original  expenses  consist  in  the  inxira.- 
ft -iiw  i  ■'!'  nt»  of  husbandly,  in  the  itock  of  caul.-,  in 
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He  likewise  forfeits  to  the  king  all  hi*  lands, 
goods,  mid  chattels  ;  is  declared  nn  alien  in 
every  respect ;  and  is  put  out  of  die  king's 
pro!  ccti  un- 
it is  unnecessary,  I  imagine,  to  oomhi  I : i j^^ 
.■ontrary  such  regulations  are  to  the  lioa.ted 
litany  of  the  subject,  of  which  we  affect  to 

o  the  futile   interest;  uf 
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udable 
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by  their  own   improvement,  but  by   die  de- 

by  putting  an  end,  as  much  as  possible,  lo 
llie  troublesome  competition  of  such  odious 
and  disagree; 1 1) le  rivals.  Our  master  manu- 
facturers think  ii  reasonable  that  they  them- 
selves should  have  tlie  monopoly  of  [111-  inge- 
nuity of  all  tlieir  countrymen.  Though  by 
restraining,  in  some  trades,  tLe  number  nf 
■ilipien'icos  which  i_-.ii i  be  cth|nIov.-lI  at  one 
Time,  and  by  imposing  die  necessity  of  a  long 
ippl'ctui.  i_!ii|J  in  all  trades,  thev  eiiileiivuu  r, 
all  of  them,  lo  confine  the  knowledge  ui  tail 
respective  employments  to  as  small  a  number 
as  possible  ;  Lhey  are  unwilling,  however,  that 
inyport  of  this  small  number  should  gn  iiIji-lhI 
lo  instruct  foreigners. 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose 
of  all  production;  and  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer ought  to  be  attended  to,  only  so  Tor  ns 
it  may  be  necessary  for  promoting  that  of  the 

The  maxim  is  so  perfectly  self-evident,  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it. 
Hut  in  Ills,    mercantile    system,    llie  inures!  uf 

to  dial  of  die  producer;  and  it  seen 
aider  production,  and  not  consum 
the  ultimate  end  and  object  of  all 


wjthtl 


importation  ol 
iwthor 


competition 
manufacture,  the  interest  of  the  home  con- 
sumer is  evidently  sacriliei  il  iii  that  of  tlie 
producer.  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of 
the  latter,  that  the  furmer  is  obliged  10  pay 
that  enhanoemeiil  uf  price  which  this  mono- 
poly almost  always  occasions. 

It  is  altogether  fur  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, tli.it  bounties  are  granted  upon  die 
ei  portal  ion  of  some  of  his  productions,  llie 
home  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay,  first,  die 
tal  which  is  necessary  for  paying  the  bounty  ; 
mill,  secondly,  the  still  greater  tax  which  ne- 
cessarily arises  from  the  en  ban  cement  of  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  die  home  market. 

By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Portugal,    die  consumer   i- picv.j.r.il  1  v  iii-li 
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duties    from    purchasing  of   a    neighbounng 

does  nut  produce !  but  is  obliged  t 
it  of  a  distant  country,  though  it  i 
ledgi-d,  thin  the  commodity  of  llie  distant 
country  is  of  a  worse  quality  than  thai  of  the 
near  one,  'Hie  home  consumer  is  obliged  to 
submit  to  Ihis  inconvenience,  in  order  that 
die    producer    may   import    into   the   distant 

advantageous  terms  than  he  otherwise  wot 
'  "     do.     The  consumer,  t' 


is  obliged   to  pay  w 

llie  priee  uf  those  very  product 

evpiirtaliim    may    occasion    in    the   liuuie 

keu 

But  in  llie  system  of  laws  which  has  been 
est.ibllslied  fur  the  management  of  our  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  colonies,  llie  interest  uf 
the  home  consumer  has  been  sacrificed  to  that 
of  ihe  producer,  widi  a  more  extravagant 
|iK'fn-.i 'ii  Ihan  in  all  our  other  commercial 
ieLUil.-iii..-:i:-.  ;\  gii-.it  i-nipin'  lei*  been  esta- 
blished for  die  sole  purpose  of  raising  up  i 
nation  of  customers,  who  should  be  obliged 
in  buy,  from  ihe  shops  of  uur  different  pro- 
ilueers,  all  Ihe  gnoiLs  ivilli  which  lhe.se  could 
supply  them.  For  the  sake  of  that  little  en- 
hancement of  price  "liich  this  monopoly 
might  afford  our  producers,  tlie  home  con- 
sumers have  been  burdened  widi  the  whole 
eipense  of  maintaining  and  defending  that 
empire.  For  this  purpose,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose only,  in  the  two  last  wars,  more  than 
two  hundred  millions  bare  been  spent,  and  ■ 
new  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  seventy 
millions  had  been  contracted,  over  and  above 
all  that  had  been  expended  for  the  same 
purpose  iu  funnel  wars.  The  interest  at 
this  debt  alone  is  nol  only  greater  Uian  tlie 
whole  extraordinary  profit  which,  it  never 
could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  tlie  mono- 
poly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  die  whole 
value  uf  dmt  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value 
of  die  goods  which,  at  an  average,  have  been 
annually  exported  to  the  colonies. 

It  cannot  be  very  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mer- 
cantile system  ;  not  the  consumers,  we  may 
believe,  whose  interest  has  been  entirely  ne- 
glected ;  but  the  producers,  whose  interest 
has  been  so  carefully  attended  to ;  and  among 
this  latter  class,  our  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers have  been  by  far  llie  principal  archi- 
tects. In  the  mercantile  regulation!  ivhieti 
have  been  taken  notice  of  iu  tbii  chapter,  die 
interest  of  our  manufacturers  has  been  most 
peculiarly  attended  to;  and  die  inten-.t,  not 
so  rnueh  of  the  consumers,  as  that  of  soma 
other  sets  of  producers,  has  been  sacriucrri 
H  it.     Dote  36. 
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part  of  the  produce  uf  ibe-i 


[o  another,  and  to  lite  arbitrary  and  degrad- 
ing taxes  which  toe  levied  upon  the  cultiva- 
tors in  almost  nil  i lit-  iiMjviiii'i-.,  iliicoungal 

■.  .  :   ■■  ■  .■■     ..■■.'.;,    ,    ■    i.  .        '.:■.. 


i    below  tin-  ■ 


mid 


■..ill  ii 


;rcqul 


Thai  s>  item  which  represents  the  produce 
of  land  as  the  side  source  of  the  revenue  and 
wealth  of  every  country,  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  been  adopted  bv  Any  nation,  and  it  at 
present  exists  only  in  the  speculations  of  a 
great  leart ' 


>uld    not,    surely,    be    worth 


im:uraHy  have  risen   in  so  very  feri 
ami  so   vi'n  happy  a'  climate.      This  state  of 
discouragement  and  depression  was  felt  more 
or  less  in  every  different  pari  of  ihe  country, 

WJOCI  inii'ig  the  causes  of  It.  One  of  those 
causes  appeared  to  lie  the  preference  given,  by 
the  institutions  of  Mr.  Colbert,  lo  the  indus- 
try of  the  towns  above  that  of  the  country. 

IF  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  says 
the  proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  straight,  you 


a  system  which  nam 
never  will   do,  any  harm   in 
world.      I  shall    endeavour  t 
ever,  at  distinctly  as  I  can,  tl 
of  this  very  ingenious  system. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  farm 
XIV. 


lenglli  die 

arid  protiauiy 
ly  part  of  the 


of  probity,  of  great  indus- 
try, and  knowledge  of  detail ;  of  great  expe- 


1   the 

public  accounts;  and  of  abilities,  in  short, 
every  way  fitted  lor  introducing  tnediud  nnd 
good  order  into  the  collection  and  cipeuili 
ture  of  the  public  revenue.  That  minister 
bad  unfortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices 
of  tlie  mercantile  system,  in  its  nature  nnd 
essence  a  system  of  restraint  and  regulation, 
and  such  as  could  scarce  fail  to  be  agreeable 
to  •  laborious  and  plodding  nun  of  jnninii, 
who  had  beH  accustomed  to  regulate  the  dif- 
ferent departmenti  of  public  offices,  and  to 
establish  the  necessary  checks  and  tonlrouis 
Km  .-otiriuiu-;  cadi  to  id  proper  sphere.  The 
industry  and  commerce  of  a  great  country, 
he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the  same 
model  as  the  departments  uf  a  public  office  - 
and  instead  of  allowing  every  man  lo  pursue 
Ids  own  interest  his  own  way,  upon  the  libe- 
ral plan  of  equality,  liberty,  and  justice,  he 
bestowed  upon  certain  brunches  uf  industry 
eiir.ioriliuary  privileges,  while  lie  laid  others 

not  only  dis|iosed,  like  other  European  mini- 
ners,  to  encourage  more  the  industry  of  die 
towns  tlian  that  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  or- 
der  lo  support  the  industry  of  tlie  towns,  lie 
was  willing  even  lo  depress  and  keep  down 
that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  pro- 
visions cheap  lo  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  lowns, 
md  thereby  to  encourage  manufactures  and 
foreign  commerce,  he  prohibited  altogether 
the  exportation  of  com,  and  thus  excluded 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every  fo. 


-t  bend 


i  other, 
a  have  proposed  t 


-e  as  the  ! 


ileh  represents  agrlci 

em  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial  minim  - 
id,  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert,  ihe  in- 
dustry or  the  towns  was  certainly  overvalued 
in  ,i-iii]mi]-oii  with  tlmi  of  the  country,  50  in 
their  system  'I  seems  to  be  as  certainly  under- 

The  different   orders  of  people,  who  have 

spec!  towards  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  they  divide  into 
three  classes.  The  first  is  the  class  of  Ihe 
pru|,rietois  of  bind.  The  second  is  the  class 
of  tlie  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  la- 
bourers, iihom  they  honour  with  the  peculiar 
appellation  of  tile  productive  class.  Tlie 
third  is  the  class  of  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  whom  the;  endeavour  to  dt- 
l." : ;li !■■  |.y  tbfl  humiliating  appellation  of  tin 
barren  or  unproductive  class. 

Tlie  class  of  proprietors  contributes  lo  the 
annual  produce,  by  the  eipeuse  nhieh  ihcv 
may  occasionally  lay  out  upon  the  improve- 
liloul  of  the  land,  ujion  (he  buildings,  drains, 
■    other    ameliorations,    which 


d  by  means  of  which  ii 


.'Lihiva 


er  produce,  and  ouwipicutlv  lo  pay  a  greater 
rent.       This  advanced  rent  may  be  considered 

upon  tlie  expense  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land. 
Such  expenses  are  iii  this  system  called  ground 
expenses  {lieptnuifoiicurmj. 

Tile  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute-  to  the 
annual  produce,  by  what  are  in  this  systttc 
called  die  original  and  annual  expenses  I  tie- 
peniri  ■jrinujieri,  tl  dtyriiiri  naiiut/iriy,  w  Inch 
iliey  lay  out  upon  the  cultivation  uf  tile  land 
'I'll.-  mi^imd  expenses  consist  in  the  instn. 
■ueiit.  of  husbandry,   iu  Ihe  slink  of  cattle,  in 


WEALTH  "1 
lite  seed,  and  in  Ihe  maintenance  of  the 
farmer's  family,  servants,  and  i-.-ii 1 1 o,  during 
ai  least  a  great  pan  of  Ihe  first  year  of  his  oc- 

from  tlit  land.      The  annual  expenses  consist 
in   the  seed,  in   the  wear  and   tear  of  instru- 
ment; of  husbandry,  and  in  the  annual  main- 
tenance of  the  fanner's  servants   and  cattle, 
mnl  of  his  family  ton,  30   fur  na  any  part  of 
them  can  lie  considered  as  servants  employed 
in  cultivation.      That   part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  which  remains  to  him  alter   pay  ins; 
[he  rent,  ought   to  he  sufficient,  first,  to  re- 
plat*  10  him,   within   a   reasonable,   time,    at 
Least  during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  1 
whole  of  his  original  expenses,  together  w 
the  ordinary   profits  of  stock ;  and,  secoi 
ty,    to    replace    to    him    annually    the   wh 
of    his    annual    expenses,    together    Hkow 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock.      Those 


h  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation  ;  and  unless 
they  are    regularly  restored    I"    him,    together 

his  employment  upon  a  level  with  other  em- 
ployments ;  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  own 
interest,  must  desert  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  seek  some  other.  That  part  of  the  pro- 
duce  of  Ihe  land  which  is  thus  iiiiiiiwij  iW 
enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  I115  business, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  fund  sacred  to 
e-ultivalion,  which,  if  the  landlord  violates, 
he  necessarily  reduces  the  produce  nf  his  own 
laud,  and,  in  a  few  years,  not  only  disable:. 
the  fanner  from  paying  this  racked  rent,  hut 
from  paying  the  reasonable  rent  which  he 
might  otherwise  have  got  for  his  land.  The 
rent  which  properly  helotiiis  (0  the  landlord, 
e  than  the  neal  produi 


ill  die 


paying,  in  the  complcti 


,-lONS. 

T. 

wise,  by  discouraging  the  improvement  1 
land,  the  church  discourages  the  future  it 
create  of  her  own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  fu- 

ordcrcd  Mine  of  things,  therefore,  those  ground 
expenses,  over  and  above  reproducing  in  the 
completes;  manner  their  own  value,  1 
likewise,  after  a  certain  time,  e 
of  a  neat  produce,  they  are    in    this  system 

The  ground  elpenses  of  the  landlord,  how- 
ever, together  with    the  original  and    the  an- 
nual  elpenses  of  the  farmer,    are   the   only 
•  three  sorts  of  ex. 
are  considered  as  productive.      All  other 
penses,  and   all  other  orders  of  people,  e 
those  who,   in    the  common  apprehensions 
men,  are    regarded   as   the  must    product 
are,  in  this  account  of  things,  represented  a 
altogether  barren  and  unproductive. 

Artificers  and  manufacturers,  In  particular 
whose  industry,  in  the  common  apprehen 
of  men,   increases  so  n 
rude  produce  of  land, 

presented  as  a  class  of  people  altogether 
barren  and  unproductive.  Their  labour,  it  1* 
said,  replaces  only  the  stock  which  employ* 
them,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits. 
That  stock  consists  in  the  materials 
and   wages,  advanced 

pi  oyer  ;     and    is  the  fund    destined  for  theii 
employment  and   mainti 
are  the  fund  destined  foi 
their   employer.      Their   employer,   as  t 
vances  to  them  the  slock  of  materials, 
and  wages,  necessary  for  their    employ: 
so  he  advances   10  himself  what  is  1 
md   this 


-   which  h 


erally  proportions  to  the  profit 
cts  totnake  by  the  price  of  their 
is  its  price  repays  10  him  the 
>rhich  he  advances  (o  himself,  as 
iter i ills,  tools,  and  wages,  which 
1  his  workmen,  it  evidently  doe» 


necessary  e  J  pens 
1  musty  laid  out,  iri  order  to  raise  the  gross  or  j  work.       Unl 
die  whole  produce.      Jt  is  because  the  labour '  muiiiir-iiimee 
of  the   cultivators,    over    and    above    paying  j  well  as  the  n 
riinipletelv   all    those  nece^sarv   ex  iieit-.es,   \if-   he  advances  1 

fords  a  neat  produce  of  this  kind,  that  this  not  repay  to  mm  uie  wuoie  expense  uuirn  te 
dass  of  people  are  in  this  system  peculiarly  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  manufac- 
distinguished  by  the  honourable  appellation  Hiring  slock,  Ihcreforc,  are  not,  like  the  rem 
□  f  the  productive  class.  Their  original  and  of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remains  alto. 
annual  elpenses  are  for  the  same  reason  cal.  completely  repaying  the  whole  ei|e 
led,  in  this  system,  productive  expenses,  be-  must  be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  ilmn. 
cause,  over  and  above  replacing  dieir  own  '  The  stock  of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit, 
value,  they  occasion  the  annual  reproduction 'as  well  as  that  of  the  master  manufacturer; 
of  this  neat  produce.  and  il  yields  a  rent  likewis 

The  ground   expenses,  as  they  are  called,   which  that  of  Ihe  master  manufacturer  does 
or  what  the  landlord    lays  oul  upon  ihe  unknot..      The  expense,  therefore,  laid  out  in  ero- 

too,  honoured  with  tin-  appellation  ofpmduc-  faclurers,  does  no  tnore  than  comiM 
live  expenses.      Till  the  whole  of  Uiose  ex-  in  a  y  say  so,    the  e 
penses,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  and  does  not  prodt 

slock,  have  heen  completely  repnid  to  him  liy    therefore,  altogether  a  barreu  and  unpnodi 
the  ndvancid  rent  "Inch    he   gets    from    his  j  live  expense.      The  expense,  on  the  (OattH. 
land,   that  advanced  rem  ought  lo  he  regard-   laid  out   in  employing  farmers    and  country 
cd    as   sacred     and    inviolable,    Iwth    by   the  | labourers,  over  and  above  continuing  thai     ' 
church  mil  by  th'i  king  ;  ought  to  be  subject  itcnee  of  its  own  value,  produces  ■  new  v 


in  [.los- 


ing the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till  he  re- 
eeives  the  returns  uf  it.  They  an'  only  the 
repayment  of  a  part  uf  the  expense  which  must 
lit  bid  out  ill  employing  it. 

never  adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  tin1  whole 
annual  amount  of  tlie  rude  produce  of  the 
laud.  It  adds,  indeed,  greatly  to  the  value 
of  Mine  particular  parts  of  it.  But  the  con- 
sumption which,  in  ihii  mean  lime,  it  occa- 
sions of  other  parts,  is  precisely  cipial  to  the 
value  which  it  adds  to  those  parts;  so  that 
the  value  of  tin.1  nliolu  autumn  is  not,  at  any 

by  it.  The  person  who  works  the  lace  of  a 
pair  of  line  rullles  for  example,  will  some- 
times raise  the  value  ui",  perhaps,  a  penny- 
worth of  Hal  to  L.30  sterling.  Hot  though, 
at  lint  sight,  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply  up- 
value of  apart  of  the  rude  produce  sj1.ii  mi  seven 
thousand  and  two  hundred  limes,  lie  in  luulilv 
adds  nothing  to  tilt  value  of  the  whole  ji  until 
aiuounl  of  the  rude  produce.  The  working 
of  that  lace  costs  him,  perhaps,  1*0  years  la- 
bour. The  l~SO  which  he  gets  for  it  when 
it  is  linislied,  is  no  more  titan  the  repayment 
of  the  subsistence  which  lie  advances  to  him- 
self during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employ- 
ed about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every 
clay's,  month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to 
die  Mas,  does  DO  more  than  replace  tint  value 
of  bis  own  consumption  during  that  day, 
month,  or  year.  At  no  moment  of  time, 
therefore,  docs  he  add  any  thing  to  the  value 
of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  pro- 
duce of  llie  land  i  the  portion  of  that  produce 
which  he  is  continually  consuming,  being 
always  equal  to  the  value  which  he  is  conti- 
nually producing.  The'  extreme  poverty  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  persons  employed  in 
this  expensive,  though  trilling  manufacture, 
inny  satisfy  us  [hat  the  price  of  their  wr. 


I  annually  reproduce  nothing  but  those  funds, 
n-    Unless,  therefore,    they  annually    save    some 
It    part  of  them,    unless  thev  annually  deprive 
c,    themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  some  part  ol 
them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  society 
can   never  be,  in    the   smallest  degree,  aug- 
mented by  menus  of  their  industry.      Fanners 
and  countly  labourers,  on  the  conlraty,  may 
enjoy  completely  the    whole    funds   destined 
for  their  own  subsistence,  and  yet  augment, 
at  the  same  time,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 


tinetl  tor  their  own  subsistence,  their  ludustty 
tnnually  affords  a  neat  produce,  of  which  the 
.ugmentation  necessarily  augments  the  re- 
•enue  and  wealth  of  their  aotii-ty.  Nations, 
therefore,  which,  lite  France  01  England, 
lOtisist  in  a  great  measure,  of  proprietors 
.nd  cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  Industry 
1111I  enjoyment.  Nations,  on  the  contrary, 
which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  arecom- 
I ■!."■,■■. I  lIiluIJv  of  merchants,  artificers,  and 
lufaclurers,  can  grow  rich  only  through 
parsimony  anil  privation.  As  the  interest  ol 
Its  so  ditl'if.  inly  ci  re  u  instanced  is  very 
ilill'eri'iit,  so  is  likewise  the  common  character 
of  the  people.  In  those  of  the  former  kind, 
liberality,  frankness,  and  good  fellowship, 
riititr.illy  make  a  part   of  their  common  eha- 


docs 


■aiiwry  c, 


iceed  the  valu 


of  their  subsistence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
work  of  fanners  and  country  labourers.  The 
rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  value  which,  in  ordi- 
nary eases,  it  is  continually  producing  over 
■nd  aliove  replacing,  in  the  most  complete 
u -aimer,  die  whole  consumption,  the  whole 
4<pcnse  laid  out  upon  the    employment  and 

Artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, 
can  augment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their 
society  by  parsimony  only  ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
111  titis  system,  by  printioii,  lluit  it.  by  de- 
priving themselves  of  a    part   of   the    fundi 


selfish  disposition,  i 


oall  s 


I  plea 


Tlie  unproductive  class,  that  of  merchants, 
artificers,  ami  manufacturers,  is  maintained 
and  employed  altogether  at  the  expense  uf  the 

of  that  of  cultivators.  They  furnish  it  both 
with  the  materials  of  its  work,  and  with  the 
fund  of  its  subsistence,  with  the  corn  and 
i-atile  which  it  consumes  while  it  is  employed 
about  that  work.  Tlie  proprietors  and  cul. 
livators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the 
workmen  of  the  unproductive  class,  and  thtf 
profits  of  all  their  employers.  Those  work, 
men  and  their  employers  are  properly  the 
servants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators. 
They  are    only  servants    who    work    without 

the  one  and  the  oilier,  however,  are  equally 
maintained  at  tlie  expense  of  lite  same  mas- 
ters. The  labour  of  Iwth  is  equally  unpro- 
ductive. It  adds  nothing  10  tlie  value  of  the 
sum  total  of  tlie  rude  produce  of  the  laud. 
Instead  of  increasing  tlie  value  of  that  sum 
total,  it  is  1  charge  and  expense  which  must 
be  paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproductive  class,  however,  is  not 
only  useful,  hut  greatly  useful,  to  the  olhei 
two  classes.  By  means  of  tlie  industry  ol 
tieichants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers,  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  can  purchase  both 
tlie  IbndfO  goods  and  the  manufactured  pro. 
duce  of  their  own  country,  which  they  have 


nskil- 

"i'y' menus 
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ful  manner,  either  to  import  th 

mitkc  the -J-,  fur  their  own  use. 

of  the  unproductive  dm,  the  eu 
delivered  from  many  cares,  which  would 
otherwise  distract  their  attention  from  die 
t  iilimiliuii  of  land.  The  superiority  of  pro- 
duce, which  in  consequence  uf  ilii-  undivided 
attention,  they  art  enabled  to  raise,  is  fully 
aufrMent  lo  pay  the  whole  clpensc  which  the 
maintenance  and  employment  of  the  unpro- 
ductive elites  cosis  either  the  proprietors  or 
themselves.  The  industry  of  merchants,  ar- 
tificers, and  manufacturers,  though  in  its  own 
nature  altogether  unproductive,  vel  i-ontri- 
hutes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to  increase  llie 
produce  of  the  land.  It  increases  the  pro. 
.luelive  powers  of  productive  labour,  liv  leiiv. 
ing  it  at  liberty  to  confine  itself  to  its  proper 
employment,  the  cultivation  of  land  ;  and  the 
plough  goes  frequently  the  easier  ami  the 
better,  by    menus  of  the    labour  of  the  man 

plough. 

It  can  never  he  [lie  interest  i.if  In  proprie- 
tor! and  cultivators,  to  restrain  or  to  discou- 
rage, in  any  respect,  the  industry  of  nieiehnnis. 
artificers,  and  manufacture!*,  The  greater 
die  liberty  which  this  unproductive  class  en. 
joys,  the  greater  will  be  (lie  competition  in  all 
the  different  trades  which  compose  it,  and  the 
cheaper  »iil  ilie  other  two  classes  he  supplied, 
liolh  with  foreign  gouds  anil  with  the  manu- 
factured produce  of  their  ow-ti  country. 

It  can  never   be  the  interest  of  the  unpro- 
ductive cbs.-.  to  oppress  the  oilier  two  classes. 
It  is  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  or  whoi 
remains  after  deducting  the  maintenance,  lirsi 
of  the  cultivators,   and  afterwards  of  the  pro- 
prietors, that  maintains  and  employs  the 
productive  class.       The  greater  this  sur 
the  greater  must  likewise  be  the  mainteti 
ami  employment  of  that  class.      The  estac 
ment  of  perfect  justice,  of  perfect  liberty, 
of  perfect  equality,  is  the  very  simple  seerci 
which  innst  effectually  secure:-  (lie    highest  lie 
gree  of  prospentv  to  nil  (he  three  classes. 

The  merchants,  artificers,  and  nnmilhctm ci 
of  thoso  mercantile  slates,   which,  like  Jlo 
land   and   Hatnhurgh,   consist  childly  of  th 
unproductive  class,    are  in  the  same  mannt 
maintained    and   employed    altogether  at  til 
elpensc  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  c 
land.      The  only  difference  is,  that  those  pro- 
prietors and   cultivators  are,  the  grnater 
of  them,   placed  at  a  must  inconvenient 
luncefrom  the  merchants,  artificers,  and  mi 
facturers,    whom  they  supply  with  the   n 
rials   of   their  work    and    the    fund  of  t 
subsistence;     are    the    inhabitants   of    other 
rouu  tries,  and  the  subjects 


other  countrh 
sure,  a  very  ir 


The*  nil 


anil    supply  the   plac 

ficers,  and  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  l't>!  in  tries  ought  lo  find  at  home, 
hut  whom,  from  some  defect  in  their  poli.y, 
they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  he  the  interest  of  those  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  ihem  so,  to  discourage 
or  distress  the  industry  of  such  mercantile 
states,  by  imposing  high  duties  upon  their 
trade,  or  upon  the  commodities  which  ihey 
furnish.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  those 
commodities  dearer,  could  serve  only  10  sink 
he  real  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
iwn  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the 
ame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  those 
■omtnoditics  are  purchased.  Such  duties 
ould  only  serve  to  discourage  the  increase  of 
bat  surplus  produce,  and  consequently  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
'  tid.  The  most  effectual  expedient,  on  the 
utrary,  for  raising  the  value  of  that  surplu 

nsequently  the  improvement  and  culiivnliu 
'  their  own  land,  would  he  to  allow  the  mot 
perfect  freedom   lo  the  trade  of  all  such  mei 


itile  nati 

This  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even 

he  the  most  effectual  expedient  for  supplying 

,    in    due  lime,  with    all    the   artificers 

facturcrs,    and    merchants,    whom    they 

.1   nt  home;  and   for   tilling  up,  in  lb* 

very    important   Toid    which     they    fell 
there. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  their  land  would,  in  due  time,  create 
a  greater  capital  than  what  would  be  em- 
ployed with  the  ordinary  rale  or  profit  in  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  land;  and 
the  surplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn 
itself  to  the  employment  of  artificers  and  ma- 
uiil'aelurers,  at  home.  But  these  artificci 
and  manufacturers,  finding  at  home  ImmIi  tJic 
materials  of  their  work  and  die  fund  of  tl 
lubsistenco,  might  immediately,  even  with 
much  less  art  and  skill  be  able  U 
cheap  as  the  little  artificers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  such  mercantile  states,  who  had  both  to 
bring  from  a  greater  distance.  liven  t!..,inji, 
"        and  skill,  t1 


■   be   ablett 


work   i 


,  yet. 


finding  a  market  at  home.  Ihey  might  be  a! 
in  sell  their   work    there  as  cheap  at  that  ol 
Ihe  aililiccrs  and  niano facto rers  of   such  mer- 

e ile  states,    which  could  not  be  brought  to 

that  market  but  from  so  great  a  distance ;  and 
id  skill  improved,   they  wuuld 


eable 


cers  and  manufaetur 
slales,  therefore,  would  immediately  I*  n 
vailed  in  the  market  of  those  landed  nations 
and  toon  after  undersold  and  justled  out  of  it 


ue  time,  eltend  their  sail!  beyond 
uie  uoine  market,  and  carry  them  to  many 
foreign  markets,  from  which  they  would,  in 
the  same  manner,  gradually  justle  out  many 
nl   tJie  manufacturers  of  such  mercantile   1111- 

This  eontinual  increase,  both  of  the  rude 
and  manufactured  produce  of  Dion  landed 
nation?,  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater 
capital  than  could,  with  the  ordinarv  rate  of 
profit,  he  employed  either  in  agriculture  .'i  in 
manufactures.  The  surplus  of  this  capital 
would  naturally  turn  itself  to  foreign  trade, 
and  lie  employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign 
countries,  such  parts  of  the  rude  and  manu- 
factured produce  of  its  own  country,  as  ei- 
ceciled  the  demand  of  the  home  market.  In 
the  ei]iortaiioii  of  the  produce  of  (heir  own 
country,  the  merchants  of  a  lundc  I 
would  hare  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind 
over  those  of  mercantile  nations,  which  it:;  ar- 
tificers and  manufacturers  had  over  the  artifi- 
cers and  manufacturers  of  such  nation:,  ;  ihc 
advantage  of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and 
those  stores  and  |Ti)i  i-ioil-,  "hiih  the  others 
were  obliged  to  seek  for  at  a  distance.  With 
inferior  art  and  -kill  in  navigation,  therefore, 
they  would  he  able  to  sell  that  cargo  as  cheap 
in  foreign  markets  as  the  merchants  of  such 
mercantile  nations-  and  with  equal  art  and 
skill  they  would  l»  able  to  sell  it  cheaper. 
They  would  soon,  therefore,  rival  those  mer- 
cantile nation,  in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade, 
and,  in  due  time,  would  justle  them  out  of  it 
a  I  together. 

According  to  this  liberal  and  generous  sys- 
tem, therefore,  the  most  advantageous  me- 
thod in  which  a  landed  nation  can  raise  up 
artificers,  manufacturers,  and  merchant  of  its 
own,  is  to  grant  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants  of  all  oilier  nations.  It  thereby 
raises  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  of  its 
own  land,  of  which  the  continual  increase 
gradually  establishes  a  fund,  which,  in  due 
time,  necessarily  raises  up  all  the  artificers, 
manufacturers,   and  merchants,  whom   it  has 


When 


nfor. 
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ic  contrary,  op- 
presses, either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibi- 
ting tin-  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  neces- 
sarily hurt*  its  own  interest  in  tno  dUTeraU 
ways.  First,  by  raising  the  price  of  all  fo- 
reign goods,  and  of  all  sorts  of  manufactures, 
it  necessarily  sinks  the  real  value  of  the  sur- 

wliat  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  the  price 
or  which,  it  purchases  those  foreign  goods  and 
manufactures.      Secondly,  by  giving  a  son  of 

chants,  artificer  ,  and  man n fact urers,  it  raises 
the  rate  of  mercantile  ami  manufacturing  pro- 


mt to  that  of  agricultural  pro. 
a-ipiently,  either  draws  from 
part  or  the  capitnl  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  it,  or  binders  from 
going  to  it  a  part  of  what  Mould  otherwise 
have  pint!  lo  ir.      This  policy,   therefore,  dis- 

c rages   agriculture    ill    two   different    ways  [ 

fir-t,  by  sinking  the  real  value  of  its  produce, 
and  thereby  lowering  the  rale  of  its  profits; 
:m.l.  -ei'iindtv,  by  raising  the  rate  of  profit  in 
all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is  render- 
ed les.-  advantageous,  arid  livid,-  and  manufac- 
tures more  advantageous,  than  they  otherwise 
would  he  ;  and  every  man   is  tempted   by  bis 

hi-  capital  and  his  industry  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  employments. 

Though,  by  this  oppressive  polity,  a  land. 
L-d  nation  should  be  able  to  raise  up  artificers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants  of  its  own, 
somewhat  sooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  free- 
dom of  trade;  a  matter,  however,  which  is 
not  a  little  doubtful;  yet  it  would  raise  them 
up,  if  one  may  say  so,  prematurely,  and  be- 
fore it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  Ily  rais- 
in:: up  f",i  baslilv  one  species  iff  iiulnslrv,  it 
would  depress  another  more  valuable  species 
nf  industry.  By  raising  up  too  hastily  a  ape- 
c-n.'s  of  industry  which  only  replaces  the  stock 
which  employs  it,  together  with  ibe  ordinary 
profit,  it  would  depress  a  species  of  industry 
iiliich,  over  and  above  replacing  that  stock, 
with  its   profit,   affords   likewi 


othe 


ridlor 


depress  produt 

ha. lily  thai  labour  much   is  altogether  harrec 

In  what  manner,  according  to  this  system, 
the  sum  total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  is  distributed  among  the  three  classn 
above  mentioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  la- 
bour of  the  unproductive  class  does  no  more 
than  replace  the  value  of  its  own  cunButnp, 
lion,  without  increasing  in  any  respect  the 
value  of  that  sum  total,  is  represented  by  Mr 
Qnesuai,  the  very  ingenious  anil  profound 
author  of  this  system,  in  some  arithmeiiial 
formularies.  The  first  of  these  formularies, 
"hiih.  bj  way  of  eminence,  lie  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishes by    the   name   of  the   Economical 

poses  this  distribution  takes  place,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  liberty,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  highest  prosperity  ;  in  a  slate  where  thr 
annual  produce  is  such  as  to  afford  the  great- 
est possible  neat  produce,  and  where  each 
class  enjoys  its  proper  share  of  the  whole  an- 
nual produce.  Some  subsequent  formularies 
rcprcM-nt  the  manner  in  which  he  supposes 
tills  distribution  is  made  in  different  status  of 
restralul  and  regulation;  in  which,  either  the 
class  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive class,  is  more  favoured  than  the  da* 
of  cultivators  ■  and  in  which  either  the  one  ot 
the   other  encroaches,   more  or  less,  upon  the 


HEALTH     OF 


jhnrc  which  ought  properlv  to  belong  lo  this 
iroductive  class.  Every  such  encroachment, 
■vciy  violation  of  iliat  natural  disiiibuium, 
iiliicli  the  mosi  fji.sli.Ti  lib,  nv  would  esta- 
blish, niu'l,  according  lo  this  system,  neces- 
sarily degrade,  more  or  less,  from  uiw  year  to 
■  notlier,  the  value  and  sum  total  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  must  iHmimwilTj  occasion  a  grn- 
lIii.iI  declension  in  ill*.-  ilmI  *viakh  and  reve- 
nue of  the  society  ;  a  declension,  of  which  die 
progress  must  be  quicker  or  slower,  accord, 
ing  lo  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  ac- 
cording as  that  natural  distribution,  ivhich 
the  most  perfect  liberty  would  establish,  is 
more  or  less  violated.  Those  sNltscotieul  for- 
mularies represent  die  dilleicnt  degrees  of  de- 
clension wliicli,  according  tit  this  system,  cor- 
respond to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this 


Some  t 


.■ulative  physk 


aagined  that  the  health  of  the  human  body 
could  he  preserved  only  by  a  certain  precise. 
regimen  of  diet  and  oicreisc,  of  ■  hid.  every, 
the  smallest  violation,  necessarily  occasioned 
mini!  ilegree  of  disease  or  disorder  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  the  violation.     Espe- 

htitnon  body  frequently  preserves,  to  all  ap- 
pearance al  least,  the  most  perfect  state  of 
health  under  a  vast  variety  of  different  regi- 

believed  to  he  very  far  from  being  perfectly 
wholesome.  But  the  healthful  state  of  the 
human  body,  it  would  seem,  contains  in  ilstlf 
some  unknown  principle  of  preservation,  ca- 
pable either  of  preventing  or  of  correcting,  in 
many  respects,  the  had  effects  even  of  a  very 
faulty  regimen.  Mr  fjuesnai,  who  was  himself 
'    i  very  speculative  physician, 


.(■■!■.■: 


ning  the   political   body, 
have  imagined  that  it  would  thrive  a 
per  only  under  a  certain  precise  regimen,  the 
a  of  perfect  liberty 


,-ustt 


Hose 


which 


iii  the  political  body,  the  natural  cfl'oi 
every  man  is  cnnlinually  making  to  belter  In- 
own  condition,  is  a  principle  of  preservation 
capable  of  preventing  and  correcting,  in  many 
respec.s,  the  bad  effects  01  a  political  economy, 
in  some  degree  both  partial  and  oppressive. 
Such  a  political  economy,  though  it  nu  doubt 
retards  more  or  less,  is  not  always  capable  of 
slopping  altogethi 


i  wards  i 


althar 


11 


■  I    Mill 


less  of  making  it  go  backwards. 

could  not  prosper  wilhout  die  cnjoymi 

pcrfocl  liberty  and  perfect  justice,  there 

in  the  world  a  nation  which  could  evei 

prospered.      In   the  political  body,  hoi 

llie  wisdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made 

ample  provision    lor  remedying  many  of  the 

bud  effects  of  the  foliy  and  iujtislici 


propriety  of  this 

First,  this  class,  it  is  acknowledged,  repro- 
duces aniioallv  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
consumption,  and  continues,  at  least,  the  ex- 
istence of  file  stock  Or  capital  which  main- 
tains and  employ!  it.  But,  upon  this  account 
alone,  tho  denomination  of  barren  or  unpro- 
be  very  improperk 


t.      Wei 


>uld  not 


ilia 


lolher, 


1  though  it  did   r 


Imber  of  the  human  species,  hut 
only  continued  it  as  it  was  before.      Farmers 

(he  slock  which  maintains  and  employs  them, 
reproduce  annually  a  neat  produce,  ■  Free 
rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage  which 
affords  three  children  is  certainly  more  pro- 
ductive than  one  which  affords  only  two,  so 
the  luboor  of  farmers  and  country  labourers 
is  certainly  more  productive  than  that  of  mer. 
chains,  artificers,  ami  manufacturers.  The 
superior  produce  of  the  one  class,  howevei 
does  not,  render  the  other  barren  or  unnrc 


Secondly,    il   seems,    on    this  acco 
gelhcr  improper  to  consider  ai  lificei 

menial  servants.      The  labour  of  tr 


nial  ser. 


J  employs 
Their  maintenance  and  employment  is 
gelber  at  the  expense  of  their  masters,  and 
the  work  which  they  perform  is  not  of  *  in- 
line to  repay  that  expense.  That  work  eon. 
sisis  in  services  which  perish  generally  in  liie 
very  inslanl  of  their  performance,  and  does 
not  111  or  realiic  itself  in  any  vendible  com- 
modity, which  can  replace  llie  value  of  their 
wages  and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the 
contrary,  of  artificers,  manufacturers,  and 
merchant-.,  naturally  does  Hi  and  realiic  itself 

on  tills  account  that,  in  the  chapter  in  which 
1  treat  of  predictive  and  unproductive  la- 
bour, I  have  classed  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants  among  the  productive  labour- 
ers, and  menial  servants  omong  the  b 

Thirdly,  it  seems,  upo 
improper  li,  say,  that  the  labour  of  artificers, 
manufacturers,   and  merchants,  does  not  in 
crease  the  real  revenue  of  the  society.    Though 
we  should  suppose,  for  eiumple,  a 
Dim  si 


t  has  dune  in  the  na-  I  »f  the  daily,  monllily,  and  yearly  coi 


AGllICUM'URAL  SYSTEMS, 
of  this  class  was  exactly  equal  to  th 
daily,   monthly,   and  yearly  product 
il  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  its  la- 
bour added  nothing  to  the  real   revenue,  to 
the  wal  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  tht 
fraud  and  labour  of  the  society.     An  artificer, 
for  example,  who,  in  the  first  six  months  aflei 
harvest,   executes  ten  pounds  worth  of  work, 
though  he  should,  in  the  same  time,  consume 
ten  pounds  worth  of  com  and  other  necessa- 
ries, yet  really  odds  the  value  of  ten  pound; 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  laboui 
of  the  society.      While  he  has  been  consum- 
ing n  half-yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth 
of  com   and  other   necessaries,   he  has  pi 
duced  an  equal  value  of  work,  capable  of  pi 
chasing,  either  to  himself,  or  to  some  oil 
person,  an  equal  half-yearly  revenue.      1 
ralue,  therefore,  of  what  has  been  consurr 
and  produced  during    these  six   months, 
equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds.      It 
is   possible,    indeed,    that  no  more  than  ten 
pounds  worth  of  this  value  may  ercr  have  ex. 
isted  at  anyone  moment  of  time.      But  if  the 
ten  pounds  worth  (if  mm  :ui.l  other  ii(-cess.irie< 
which  were  consumed  by  the  artificei 
been  consumed  by  a  soldier,   or  by  a  r 
servant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annua! 
produce  which  existed  at  the  end  of 
months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  h 
it  actually  is  in  consequence  of  the  labour  uf 
the  artificer.      Though  the  value  of  what  the 
artificer  produces,   therefore,  should   not,   at 
any  one  moment  uf  time,  be  supposed  greater 

than  the  value  be  consumes,  yet,  .is  every  mo-   real   revenue,  the  ai 
ment  uf  time,  die  actually  existing  value 
(roods   in   tin.'   market  is,   in   consequence 
what  he  produces,   greater  than  it  othenv 
would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  tills  system  assert,  that 
the  consumption  of  artificers,  manufacturers, 
and  merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what 
they  produce,  they  probably  mean 
than  that  their  revenue,  or  the  fund  destined 
for  their  consumption,  is  equal  to  it. 
they  had  expressed  themselves  more  ; 
ly,  and   only  asserted,    that  the   rev 
this  class  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produced,  it  might  readily  have  occurred 
the  reader,  that  what  would  naturally  be  sa' 

it  of  tills  revenue,  must  necessarily  incrc 


ctive  powers  of  the  ui 
ly  maintained  within  it  [  or,  secondly,  by  « 

The  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 

or  useful  labour  depends,   first,  upon  the  iin- 

mtiit  in   the  ability  of  the    workman  , 

secondly,  upon   that  of  the  machinery 


wealth  of  II 
In  order,  therefore,  lo  make  out  so 
like  an  argument,  it  was  necessary  tl 
jhuuld  express  themselves  as  they  hav 
and  tills  argument,  even  supposing 
actually  were  as  it  seems  to  presume 
be,  turns  out  to  be  a  very  inconclusiv 
Fourthly,    fanners  and    country   li 


tilling 


|,  the  i 


i  be  augmented  only  in  two  way 


,L-flll      h. 


i   (ht 


•ks.      But  the  la 

subdivided,  and  the  labour  of  eacn 
educed   to  a   greater  simplicity  of 
han  that  of  farmers  and  country 
BO  it  ia  likewise  capable  of  both 
these  sorts  of  improvement  in  a  much  higher 
!giee*.      In  this  rcspecl,   therefore,  die  class 
of  cultivators  can  have  no  sort  of  advantage 
that  of  artificers  and  manufnetcrers. 
lie  increase  in  the  quantity  of  useful   la- 
bour actually  employed    within    any   society 
must  depend  altogether  upon  the  increase  of 
the  capital  which  employs  it  ;  :uul  the  increase 
if  that  capital,  again,  must  be  exactly  equal 
a  the  amount  of  the  savings  from  the  reve- 
nue,   either  of    the   particular    persons   who 
manage  and  direct  the  employment  of  that 
capital,  or  of  sonic  other  persons,  who  lend  it 
them.      If  merchants,  artificers,  and  manu- 
lurers  are,  as  this  system  seems  to  suppose, 
u rally    more    inclined    to    parsimonj    and 
tning     than     proprietors     and      cultivators, 
1  hey  arc,  so  far,  mure  likely  to  augment  the 
quantity   of   useful    labour   employed   within 
*  tty,  and  consequently  to 


land 


Fifthly  and  lastly,  though  the  revenue  ol 
the  inhnbiiauts  of  every  country  was  supposed 
to  consist  altogether,  as  this  system  seems  to 
suppose,  in  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which 
their  industry  could  procure  to  them;  yet, 
even  upon  this  HtppOsiu"ur>,  the  revenue  of  a 
trading  and  maiiufiieturiiig  country  must, 
other  thi.igs  being  equal,  always  he  much 
greater  ihan  that  of  one  without  trade  or  ma- 
nufactures. By  means  of  trade  aud  manufac- 
tures, a  greater  quantity  of  subsistence  can 
he  annually  imported  into  a  particular  country, 
than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the  actual  state 
of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The  in. 
habitants  of  a  town,  though  Ihey  frequently 
possess  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw-  to 
themselves,  by  their  industry,  such  a  quan- 
tity of  die  rude  produce  of  the  lands  of  otbei 
people,  as  supplies  thcin,  not  only  with  the 
materials  uf  their  work,  but  with  the  fund  of 
their  subsistence.  What  a  town  always  is 
with  regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, one  independent  state  ot  country  may 
Icjiieiitly  be  widi  regard  lo  other  indepen 
dent  stales  or  countries.  It  is  thus  that  Hol- 
land draws  a  great  part  uf  its  subsistvnm 
from   odier  countries;  live  cattle  (torn   Huh 
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stein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almost  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe.  A  small 
quantity  of  manufactured  produce,  purchases 
a  groat  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading 
and  manufacturing  country,  therefore,  na- 
turally purchases,  with  a  small  part  of  its  ma- 
nufactured produce,  a  great  part  of  the  rude 
produce  of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and  manu- 
factures is  generally  obliged  to  purchase,  at 
the  expense  of  a  great  part  of  its  rude  pro- 
duce, a  very  small  part  of  the  manufactured 
produce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports 
what  can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very 
few,  and  imports  the  subsistence  and  accom- 
modation of  a  great  number.  The  other  ex- 
ports the  accommodation  and  subsistence  of  a 
great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a  very 
few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  must 
always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  sub- 
sistence than  what  their  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  state  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  most  always  en- 
joy a  much  smaller  quantity. 

This  system,  however,  with  all  its  imper- 
fections, is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  truth  that  has  yet  been  published  upon 
the  subject  of  political  economy ;  and  is  upon 
that  account,  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
every  man  who  wishes  to  examine  with  atten- 
tion the  principles  of  that  very  important 
science.  Though  in  representing  the  labour 
which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only  pro- 
ductive labour,  the  notions  which  it  incul- 
cates are,  perhaps,  too  narrow  and  confined ; 
yet  in  representing  the  wealth  of  nations  as 
consisting,  not  in  the  unconsumable  riches  of 
money,  but  in  the  consumable  goods  annual- 
ly reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  society, 
and  in  representing  perfect  liberty  as  the  only 
effectual  expedient  for  rendering  this  annual 
reproduction  the  greatest  possible,  its  doc- 
trine seems  to  be  in  every  respect  as  just  as  it 
is  generous  and  liberal.  Its  followers  are 
very  numerous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  para- 
doxes, and  of  appearing  to  understand  what 
surpasses  the  comprehensions  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple, the  paradox  which  it  maintains,  concern- 
ing the  unproductive  nature  of  manufacturing 
labour,  has  not,  perhaps,  contributed  a  little 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  admirers.  They 
have  for  some  years  past  made  a  pretty  con- 
siderable sect,  distinguished  in  the  French 
republic  of  letters  by  the  name  of  the  Econo- 
mists. Their  works  have  certainly  been  of 
some  service  to  their  country ;  not  only  by 
bringing  into  general  discussion,  many  sub- 
jects which  had  never  been  well  examined 
before,  but  by  influencing,  in  some  mea- 
sure, the  public  administration  in  favour 
of  agriculture.  It  has  been  in  consequence 
o(  their  representations,  accordingly,  that  the 
agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from 
several  of  the  oppressions  which  it  before  la- 
boured under.     The  term,  during  which  such 


a  lease  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  against 
every  future  purchaser  or  proprietor  of  the 
land,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  ancient  provincial  restraints 
upon  the  transportation  of  corn  from  one  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  to  another,  have  been 
entirely  taken  away ;  and  the  liberty  of  ex- 
porting it  to  all  foreign  countries,  has  been 
established  as  the  common  law  of  the  king- 
dom in  all  ordinary  cases.  This  sect,  in  theii 
works,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  which 
treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly  called  Poli- 
tical Economy,  or  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other 
branch  of  the  system  of  civil  government,  al 
follow  implicitly,  and  without  any  sensible 
variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Quesnai. 
There  is,  upon  this  account,  little  variety  ir 
the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The  most 
distinct  and  best  connected  account  of  this 
doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  book  writter 
by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  some  time  ii>- 
tendant  of  Martinico,  entitled,  The  natural  and 
essential  Order  of  Political  Societies.  The 
admiration  of  this  whole  sect  for  their  mastei, 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  the  greatest  mo- 
desty and  simplicity,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
any  of  the  ancient  philosophers  for  the  found- 
ers of  their  respective  systems.  '  There  have 
been  since  the  world  began,*  says  a  very  dili- 
gent and  respectable  author,  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  '  three  great  inventions  which  have 
principally  given  stability  to  political  societies, 
independent  of  many  other  inventions  which 
have  enriched  and  adorned  them.  The  first 
is  the  invention  of  writing,  which  alone  gives 
human  nature  the  power  of  transmitting 
without  alteration,  its  laws,  its  contracts,  it? 
annals,  and  its  discoveries.  The  second  is 
the  invention  of  money,  which  binds  together 
all  the  relations  between  civilized  societies. 
The  third  is  the  economical  table,  the  result 
of  the  other  two,  which  completes  them  both 
by  perfecting  their  object ;  the  great  discovery 
of  our  age,  but  of  which  our  posterity  will 
reap  the  benefit.* 

As  the  political  economy  of  the  nations  of 
modern  Europe  has  been  more  favourable  tc 
manufactures  and  foreign  trade,  the  industry 
of  the  towns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  indus- 
try of  the  country ;  so  that  of  other  nations 
has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  been 
more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manu- 
factures and  foreign  trade. 

The  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture 
more  than  all  other  employments.  In  China, 
the  condition  of  a  labourer  is  said  to  be  as 
much  superior  to  that  of  an  artificer,  as  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  that  of  an  artificer  is  to 
that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great  am- 
bition of  every  man  is  to  get  possession  of  • 
little  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in 
lease ;  and  leases  are  there  said  to  be  granted 
upon  very  moderate  terms,  and  to  be  sufficient*  j 
ly  secured  to  the  lessees.     The  Chinese  hate 
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lillie  respcel  fdi  foreign  Hide.  Vouib,  ir.-'.ir- 
ly  commerce  !  was  the  language  in  which  ihe 
manihirins  of  Fekin  used  to  talk  tu  Mr.  De 
Lange,  llic?  Russian  envoy,  concerning  il". 
Except  with  Japan,  the  Chinese  carry  on, 
themselves,   and  in   their  own   bottoms,   little 


or  inro  pons  uf  their  kingdom  tint  Uiey  even 
admit  tin-  ship,  uf  foreign  nations.  Foreign 
trade,  therefore,  is,  in  China,  every  way  con- 
fined within  a  much  narrower  circle  ttmn  tlm 
lu  which    II    would    naturally  eltenJ    itself,    if 

tlii.it-   own   ships,   or   in  those  of  foreign  na- 

Maniifocturca,  as  in  a  small  hulk  ihey  Ire. 
ipjcmly  contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon 
that  account  tie  transported  at  less  evpctisc 
from  one  country  lo  another  titan  most  parts 
of  rude  produce,  are,  in  almost  all  commies, 
die  principal  support  of  foreign  trade.  In 
countries,  hesides,  lets  eitensire,  and  less  fa- 
vourably circumstanced  fur  inferior  coumierce 
than  China,  iht-y  generally  rcuuire  die  support 
uf  foreign  trade.  Without  nn  c  I  tensive 
foreign   market,  Ihey  could   not  well  flourish, 

•ji   afford   hut  a  narrow  home   market,   or  in 

r fries    where    the    communication    between 

one  province  and  another  was  mi  dilhiuk,  as 
in  render  ii  iiiiiHaMJTllm  for  the  goods  of  any 
particular  place  to  enjoy  die  whole  of  thai 
home  market  which  the  country  could  ilTonl. 
The  perfection  of  manufacturing  industry,  il 
must  be  remembered,  depends  altogether 
N p. hi  111 e  division  uf  l.iln-irr  ;  and  the  degree 
to  which  die  division  of  labour  can  be  intro- 
duced into  any  manufacture,  is  necessarily 
regulated,  il  has  already  been  shewn,  by  tin 
client  of  die  market.  But  the  great  client 
'  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vast  multitude  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  variety  uf  climate,  and 
cuusc.pienlly  of  productions  in  its  dillercnt 
provinces,  atul  the  easy  communication  by 
meana  of  water-cai riage  between  the  pHM 
pan  uf  ilurut,  render  the  home  market  of  that 
country  of  vo  grcsat  client,  us  to  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  support  very  great  inanul aCMn  -, 
and  lo  admit  or  very  ii.ii.ideralile  subdivi- 
siona  of  labour.  The  how*  market  of  China 
IV  perhaps.  In  client,  nut  much  inferior  ts 
Uh)  market  uf  ail  the  different  ■ 
Europe  put  together.  A  mure  eitensivc 
foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  greal 
home  market  added  Uic  foraign  market  of  all 
die  rut  it  the  world,  especUMy  if  any  const- 
derabla  part   uf  thii   tm.lv  »i,   iuT»l  on  in 

very  much  the  manufactures  of  China,  anil 
lo  improve  very  much   the   produ   ■ 

of  ita  utanu  fact  u  ting  industry.  By  a  more 
n  tensive    navigation,    the    Chines*  mould    ua- 

.  a*>  id*  j-urul  *  Mr   D,U^.w  rWll  !...«.. 
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luridly  horn  the  art  of  usin 
themselves  all  the  dllleri 
use  of  in  other  countries,  as.  well  as  the  othci 
iiu|niiieiiii'nts  of  art  and  industry  which  are 
practised  in  all  the  .Liferent  pans  of  the 
World.  Upon  their  present  plan,  they  liove 
little  opportunity  ul  inipi-uviiij;  themselves  bj 
Ilic  esanlplc  of  any  oilier  nation,  cicepl  thai 
uf  Ike  Japanese. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  too,  and  thai 
of  the  Gentuo  government  of  Indostan,  seem 
to  have  favoured  agriculture  more  than  all 
other  employments. 

Both  in  aucieut  Egypt  and  Indostan,  the 
■that*  bod}  of  the  people  was  divided  into 
dillcrent  casts  or  tribes  each  of  which  was 
conlined,  from  father  to  son,  to  j  pariiculiii 
employment,   or  class  of  employments.      The 

son  of  a  soldier,   a   soldier  ;  llie  son  of  a  In 

ver ;  ihe  son  of  a  tailor,  a  tailor,  &c.      In  both 
countries,   the   cast    of  Ihe   priests  holds  ihe 
of    the     soldiers    Ihe 


lii.di, 


I   bod.   c 


0  the  ci 


of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

The  government  of  l.uili  euiiiniics  was  par. 
ticularly  attentive  to  the  interest  of  agricul. 
ture.  The  works  constructed  hy  llie  ancient 
sovereigns  of  Egypt,  lor  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  tlte  waters  of  llie  Nile,  were  famous  in 
antiquity,  ami  tlic  ruined  remains  of  tome  ol 
them  are  still  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Those  of  tlie  same  kind  which  were  ion- 
slruelcd  hy  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Indos- 
tan, for  tlie  proper  disti ihiititni  of  the  mm 
of  ihe  Ganges,  us  w ell  as  of  mony  other  rivers 
though  they  have  been  less  celebrated,  seem 
l.i  huve  been  eiinallygre.lt.  Both  countries 
accordingly,  though  subject  occasionally  lo 
dearths,  have  been  f.inious  iur  their  great  fer. 
lilily.  Though  bnili  were  cilreurely  populous 
yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  diey  wm 
lioih  aide  locuport  great  iitianuUva  of  grain  to 

their    lieli-.hlmiun. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  bad  ■  superstitious 
aearaioo  M  the  aai ;  und  il  the  (J.-niu..  n-h. 
gin 1 1  din's  not  [KM  mil  it*  lull ov.cn  lo  light  a 
...pienrly  to  tlresa  any  viclualsy 
upon  the  water,  it,  in  elicit,  prohibits  them 
liolll     all     dlMulit       sea      l.iyilges.  Bull.       llie 

Egyptians  and  Indians  im»i  have  depended 
almost  ■llngHla  r  u pun  the  Ul  i*.'..itkili  of  oilier 
nations  for  the  exportation  of  Uicir  •urpliis 
produce  ;  and  Ihi.  dependence,  as  it  must 
liuve    e.iutined    the    inarl.t.     Mi    il    mult    hate 

dfaeoanagad  the  [bommbI  tiii»  BHpJua  pro. 

Juee.  Il  must  lia.e  discouraged,  loo,  lh( 
increase  of  llie  maniifjelureii  protluce,  more 
lhan  tliat  of  die  ml.-  pioilme.  MaB 
require  a  much  luors  eitensive  market  Ihuti 
..;n. riant  parts  of  die  rude  product 
nf  Ibc  latnl.  A  air.srk-  lllll— jjn  will  mat, 
Mian   SOU  pair*  of  thews   in   Uie  year 
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and  hit  own  family  will  not,  perhaps,  wear 
out  six  pairs.  Unless,  therefore,  he  has  the  \ 
custom  of,  at  least,  50  such  families  as  his 
own,  he  cannot  dispose  of  the  whole  produce 
of  his  own  labour.  The  most  numerous 
class  of  artificers  will  seldom,  in  a  large  coun- 
try, make  more  than  one  in  50,  or  one  in  a 
100,  of  the  whole  number  of  families  con- 
tained in  it.  But  in  such  large  countries,  as 
France  and  England,  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  agriculture  has,  by  some  authors, 
been  computed  at  a  half,  by  others  at  a  third, 
and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of,  at  less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both 
France  and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part 
of  it,  consumed  at  home,  each  person  employ- 
ed in  it  must,  according  to  these  computa- 
tions, require  little  more  than  the  custom  of 
one,  two,  or,  at  most,  of  four  such  families  as 
his  own,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce  of  his  own  labour.  Agriculture,  there- 
fore, can  support  itself  under  the  discourage- 
ment of  a  confined  market  much  better  than 
manufactures.  In  both  ancient  Egypt  and 
Indostan,  indeed,  the  confinement  of  the 
foreign  market  was  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland 
navigations,  which  opened,  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
home  market  to  every  part  of  the  produce  of 
every  different  district  of  those  countries. 
The  great  extent  of  Indostan,  too,  rendered 
the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great, 
and  sufficient  to  support  a  great  variety  of 
manufactures.  But  the  small  extent  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  which  was  never  equal  to  Eng- 
land, must  at  all  times,  have  rendered  the 
home  market  of  that  country  too  narrow  for 
supporting  any  great  variety  of  manufactures. 
Bengal  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indostan 
which  commonly  exports  the  greatest  quantity 
of  rice,  has  always  been  more  remarkable  for 
the  exportation  of  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures, than  for  that  of  its  grain.  Ancient 
Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  exported 
some  manufactures,  fine  linen  in  particular, 
as  well  as  some  other  goods,  was  always  most 
distinguished  for  its  great  exportation  of 
grain.  It  was  long  the  granary  of  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

The  sovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt, 
and  of  the  different  kindoms  into  which  In- 
dostan has,  at  different  times,  been  divided, 
have  always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  far  the 
most  considerable  part,  of  their  revenue,  from 
some  sort  of  land  tax  or  land  rent  This 
land  tax,  or  land  rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Eu- 
rope, consisted  in  a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth, 
it  is  said,  of  the  produce  of  die  land,  which 
was  either  delivered  in  kind,  or  paid  in  mo- 
ney, according  to  a  certain  valuation,  and 
which,  therefore,  varied  from  year  to  ytear, 
according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  produce. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  sovereigns 


of  those  countries  should  be  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  upon 
the  prosperity  or  declension  of  which  imme- 
diately depended  the  yearly  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  their  own  revenue. 

The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece,  and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honour- 
ed agriculture  more  than  manufactures  or 
foreign  trade,  yet  seems  rather  to  have  dis- 
couraged the  latter  employments,  than  to 
have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encou- 
ragement to  the  former.  In  several  of  the 
ancient  states  of  Greece,  foreign  trade  was 
prohibited  altogether;  and  in  seveial  others, 
the  employments  of  artificers  and  manufac- 
turers were  considered  as  hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as 
rendering  it  incapable  of  those  habits  which 
their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  endea- 
voured to  form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  disqua- 
lifying it,  more  or  less,  for  undergoing  the 
fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers  of  war. 
Such  occupations  were  considered  as  fit  onlj 
for  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  states 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  them.  Even 
in  those  states  where  no  such  prohibition  took 
place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  in  effect  excluded  from 
all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  exer- 
cised by  the  lower  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich, 
who  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  theii 
masters,  whose  wealth,  power,  and  protection, 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  poor  freeman 
to  find  a  market  for  his  work,  when  it  came 
into  competition  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very  seldom  in- 
ventive ;  and  all  the  most  important  improve- 
ments, either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  distribution  of  work,  which 
facilitate  and  abridge  labour  have  been  the 
discoveries  of  freemen.  Should  a  slave  pro- 
pose any  improvement  of  this  kind,  his  mas- 
ter would  be  very  apt  to  consider  the  pro  - 
posal  as  the  suggestion  of  laziness,  and  of  a 
desire  to  save  his  own  labour  at  the  master** 
expense.  The  poor  slave,  instead  of  reward 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abuse,  per- 
haps with  some  punishment.  In  the  manu- 
factures carried  on  by  slaves,  therefore,  more 
labour  must  generally  have  been  employed 
to  execute  the  same  quantity  of  work,  than 
in  those  carried  on  by  freemen.  The  work 
of  the  former  must,  upon  that  account,  gene- 
rally have  been  dearer  than  that  of  the  latter. 
The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Montesquieu,  though  not  richer,  have  always 
been  wrought  with  less  expense,  and  therefore 
with  more  profit,  than  the  Turkish  mines  iu 
their  neighbourhood.  The  Turkish  mines 
are  wrought  by  slaves ;  and  the  arms  of  those 
slaves  are  the  only  machines  which  the  Turks 
have  ever  thought  of  employing.  The  Hun- 
garian mines  are  wrought  by  freemen,  who 
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1 ;  anil  a!  linen  was  always 
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countcd   for  only  h;'  the  gnat   expense  of  die 
labour  whirl]  must  have  been  employed  all.. ill 


arise   from   nothing   but   die   mtamihllM  of 

die  machinery  which  is  made  use  of.  The 
price  of  fine  woollens,  too,  thong1'  n01  quite 
so  extravagant,  seems,  however,  to  hive  been 
much  above  that  of  the  present  limes.  Some 
cloths,  are  an  told  by  Pliny*,  dyed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  co>l  a  hundred  denarii,  or 
L.3  6s.  Bd.  the  pound  weight.  Othen,  dyed 
in  another  manner,  cost  a  diousaini  il.ii.iri] 
the  pound  weight,  or  L.3B  S*.  Sd.  The  Ro- 
man pound,  it  must  he  remembered,  contain- 
ed only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces. 
TliU  high  price,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
principally  owing  to  the  dye.  Rut  had  not 
the  cloths  themselves  been  much  dearer  than 
any  which  are  made  in  die  present  times,  so 
very  expensive  a  dye  would  not  probably  have 
I  wen  bestowed  upon  them.  The  disprofwr- 
(ion  would  have  been  too  great  between  die 
value  uf  the  accessory  and  that  of  [he  piinci- 
pal.  The  price  mendoned  by  the  same  au- 
thor f,  of  some  tricllnaria,  a  sort  of  woollen 
pillows  or  cushions  made  use  of  to  lean  upon 
as  they  reclined  upon  their  couches  at  table, 
pusses  all  credibility;  some  of  ih.in  hafag 
said  to  have  cost  more  than  1..  30,000,  other, 
more  dian  L.  300,000,  This  high  price,  too, 
ii  not  said  to  have  arisen  from  die  dye.  In 
the  dn«n  of  the  people  of  fashion  of  both 
teles,  there  seems  to  have  I  urn  much  les:  va- 
riety, it  i>  observed  by  Dr.  Arbi.thii.il.  in 
Miami  than  in  modern  times  ;  and  die  very 
I  .  iy  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  an- 
cient statue*,  confirms  his  obaervidon.  He 
infers  from  tin.,  that  their  dtcis  must,  u|ion 
the  whole,  have  been  clwapor  than  ours;  but 
the  conclusion  does  not  serin  to  follow. 
When  the  ei  peine  of  fashionable  dresa  i.  very 
great,  the  variety  must  be  very  (null.  Bui 
•  hen.  by  the  improvements  in  Ibc  pioductivc 
unrm  ..f  manufacturing  art  and  industry, 
(lie  ripen*  of  any  one  dress  mines  to  be  very 
moderate,   die   variety  will    naturally  be  very 


great.       The    rich,    not    being    able    ID    distill 

dress,   will   naturally   endeavour   to  do  so  b; 
[lie  miillil.uL-  ii nil  variety  uf  their  dresses. 

Tile  greatest  and  most  important  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already 
been  observed,    is  that  which    is  carried  on  lie- 

of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  lown 
draw  from  the  country  the  rude  produce', 
iviiitli  ..■,ni,tiiijies  l.i>:h  ih.'  iiniieriiils of  their 
work  and  die  fund  of  their  subsistence;  and 
they  pay  for  diis  mile  produce,  by  sending 
back  to  the  country  a  certain  portion  of  it  ma- 
nufactured ami  prepared  for  immediate  use. 
The  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  these 
t.vo  different  sets  of  people,  consists  ultimate- 
ly in  a  certain  quantity  uf  rude  produce  ex 
changed  for  a  certain  i| itiiy  of  manufac- 
tured produce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  there- 
tore,  the  cheaper  die  former  ;  and  whatever 
[ends  in  any  country  10  raise  the  price  of  ma- 
nufactured produce,  lends  lo  lower  that  o! 
ih.  rii 1 1.'  product  of  'lit  land,  and  thereby  to 
discourage  agriculture.  The  smaller  die 
quantity  uf  manufactured  produce,  which  any 
given  quanlin  of  rude  pro. hue.  or,  wbui 
c. lines  to  the  same  thing,  which  the  price  of 
any  given  quandiy  of  rude  produce,  is  capa- 
ble of  purchasing,  the  smaller  the  el 
able  value  of  that  given  quantity  of  n 
duee  ;  the  smaller  the  encouragement  which 
cither  the  landlord  has  to  increase  its  quantity 
by  improving,  or  the  farmer  by  culiiialiri.. 
the  land.  Whatever,  besides,  tends  to  dim  i 
nish  in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers 
and  manufacturers,  tends  lo  diminish  the 
home  market,  the  mosl  important  of  all 
markets,  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  Sard 
and   therebv  sdll   further   to  discourage  agri- 

Tl lose  systems,  therefore,  which  preferring 
iigiiinllure  to  all  other  employments,  in  ordei 
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of  the  capital  of  the  society,  from  supporting 
n  more  advantageous,  to  support  a  less  advan- 
tageous species  ol  industry.  lint  still  it  ml 
Iy,  and  in  the  mil,  encourages  that  species 
..I  industry  which  It  means  to  promote 
Those  agricultural  lyitCnU,  on  i!ic  umirary, 
really,  and  in  the  ei.d,  discourage  their  own 
favourite  species  of  Industry. 

It   is  thus   that  every  system  whi, 
vours,    either,    by    esirnortliuory   encouiage- 
■  particular   species  id 
industry  a  greater   «liare  jf   the  c.*i'i'  . 

irallv    go   to  it 
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or,  by  extraordinary  restraints,  to  force  from 
a  particular  species  of  industry  some  share  of 
the  capital  which  would  otherwise  be  employ- 
ed in  it,  is,  in  reality,  subversive  of  the  great 
purpose  which  it  means  to  promote  It  re- 
tards, instead  of  accelerating  the  progress  of 
the  society  towards  real  wealth  and  greatness ; 
tnd  diminishes,  instead  of  increasing,  the 
real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour. 

All  systems,  either  of  preference  or  of  re- 
straint, therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken 
away,  the  obvious  and  simple  system  of  na- 
tural  liberty  establishes  itself  of  its  own  ac- 
cord.    Every  man,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  justice,  is  left   perfectly 
free  to  pursue  his  own  interest  his  own  way, 
and  to  bring  both  his  industry  and  capital  in- 
to competition  with  those  of  any  other  man, 
or  order  of  men.     The  sovereign  is  complete- 
ly discharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting 
to  perform  which  he  must  always  be  exposed 
to  innumerable  delusions,  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  which,  no  human  wisdom  or 
knowledge  could  ever  be  sufficient ;  the  duty 
of  superintending  the  industry  of  private  peo- 
ple, and  of  directing  it  towards  the  employ- 
ments most  suitable  to  the  interests  of  the  so- 
ciety.    According  to  the  system  of  natural 
liberty,  the  sovereign  has  only  three  duties  to 
\    attend  to ;  three  duties  of  great  importance, 
;    indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common 
I    understandings  :   first,  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  society  from  the  violence  and    invasion 
;'    of  other  independent  societies ;  secondly,  the 
!     duty  of  protecting,  as  far  as  possible,  every 
-nember  of  the  society  from  the  injustice  or 
oppression  of  every  other  member  of  it,  or 


the  duty  of  establishing  an  exact  administra 
tion  of  justice ;  and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  erect 
ing  and  maintaining  certain  public  works, 
and  certain  public  institutions,  which  it  can 
never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  individual, 
or  small  number  of  individuals  to  erect  and 
maintain  ;  because  the  profit  could  never  re- 
pay the  expense  to  any  individual,  or  small 
number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  fre- 
quently do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  r 
great  society. 

The  proper  performance  of  those  severa 
duties  of  the  sovereign  necessarily  supposes  a 
certain  expense ;  and  this  expense  again  ne- 
cessarily requires  a  certain  revenue  to  support 
it.  In  the  following  book,  therefore,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain,  first,  what  are  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth ;  and  which  of  those  expenses  ought 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  society  ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that 
of  some  particular  part  only,  or  of  some  par- 
ticular members  of  the  society :  secondly, 
what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the 
whole  society  may  be  made  to  contribute  to- 
wards defraying  the  expenses  incumbent  on 
the  whole  society ;  and  what  are  the  principal 
advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  each  of 
those  methods :  and  thirdly,  what  are  the  rea- 
'  sons  and  causes  which  have  induced  almost  all 
modern  governments  to  mortgage  some  part 
of  this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts;  and 
what  have  been  the  effects  of  those  debts  upon 
the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  society.  The  follow- 
ing book,  therefore,  will  naturally  be  divided 
into  three  chapters.      Notes  36,  37. 


APPENDIX. 


Tut  two  following  accounts  are  subjoined,  in  order  to  illustrate  and  confirm  what  is  said  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth  book,  concerning  the  Tonnage  Bounty  to  the  White-herring 
Fishery.     The  reader,  I  believe,  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  both  account* 

An  Account  of  Busses  Jilted  out  in  Scotland  for  eleven  Years,  with  Ike  Number  of  empty  Bar- 
rels carried  out,  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caught ;  also  the  Bounty,  at  a 
Medium,  on  each  Barrel  of  Sea-sticks,  and  on  each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Years. 

Number  of 

Empty  Barrels 

Barrels  of  Her- 

Bounty paid  on  the 

Busses. 

carried  out. 

rings  caught. 

Busses. 

L.      s.     d. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

2,832 

2,885    0    0 

1772 

168 

41,516 

22,237 

11,055     7     6 

1       1773 

190 

42,333 

42,055 

12,510     8     6 

i       1774 

240 

59,303 

56£65 

26,952     2     6 

1775 

275 

69,144 

52,879 

19,315  15     0 

1776 

294 

76,329 

51.863 

21,290     7     6 

1777 

240 

62,679 

43,3!  3 

17,592     2     6 

1778 

S20 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316     2     6 

1779 

206 

55,194 

29,367 

15,287     0    0 

1780 

181 

48,315 

19,885 

13,445  12     6 

1781 

135 

33,992 

16,593 

9,613   15     6 

Tol 

*1,     2,186 

550,943 

378,347 

L.  165,463  14     0 

Sea- sticks,  378,347  Bounty,  at  a  medium,  for  each  barrel  of  sea- sticks,  LO     8     2j 

But  a  barrel  of  sea-sticks  being  only  reckoned  two  third*  ol 

a  barrel  fully  packed,  one  third  is  to  be  deducted,  which  brings 

I -3d  deducted,      1'J6,115|     the  bounty  to  L.0  12     3j 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported,  there  is  besides,  a  premium  of. L.0     2     8 

So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  government  in  money,  for  each  barrel,  is L.0  14  11] 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit  for  as  expended  in  cur- 
ing each  barrel,  which,  at  a  medium,  is,  of  foreign,  one  bushel  and  one- fourth  of 
a  bushel,  at  10s.  a-bushrl.  be  added,  via 0  12     6 

the  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  amount  to .  .  L.l     7     5] 
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if  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  thus,  via. 

Bounty,  as  before L.0   14  11) 

But  if  to  this  bounty,  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt,  at  Is.  6d.  per  bu- 
shel, supposed  to  be  the  quantity,  at  a  medium,  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is  add- 
ed, viz 0     3     0 


the  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to L.0  17   1 1  j 

And  when  buss  herrings  are  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  shilling 

a-barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit,  as  before L.0  12     3 

From  which  the  Is.  a-barrel  is  to  be  deducted 0     10 


L.0  11     Sj 
But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added  again,  the  duty  of  the  foreign  salt  used  in  cur- 
ing a  barrel  of  herrings,  vii 0  12     6 

So  that  the  premium  allowed  for  each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption is L.l     3     9f 


If  the  herrings  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  as  follows,  viz. 

Bounty  on  each  barrel  brought  in  by  the  busses,  as  above L.0  12    3} 

From  which  deduct  the  Is  a-barrel,  paid  at  the  time  they  are  entered  for  home 
consumption 0     1     0 


L.0  11     3} 
But  if  to  the  bounty,  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
bushel,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity,  at  a  medium,  used  in  curing  each  barrel,  is 
added,  viz 0     3     0 


the  premium  for  each  barrel  entered  for  home  consumption  will  be L.o  14    3} 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported  cannot,  perhaps,  properly  be  considered 
as  bounty,  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home  consumption  certainly  may. 

An  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scotch  Salt  delivered 
Duty -free  from  the  Works  there,  for  the  Fishery,  from  the  5th  of  April  1771  to  the  5th  of 
April  1782,  with  the  Medium  of  both  for  one  Year, 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
imported. 

Scotch  Salt  deli- 
vered from  the 
Works. 

Bushels 

Bushels 

From  the  5th  of  April  1771  to  the? 
5th  April  1782.                  $ 

936,974 

168,226 

85,159^ 

15,293^ 

It  is  to  be  observe  i,  that  the  bushel  of  foreign  salt  weighs  48th  that  of  British  salt,  56lb 

an  ly. 


Of  tin  Erjii 


reign,  dial  of  pro- 
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t-itill-.r        ill,'       |l|JttJ       fn 

inviuiuu  ill*  other  independent  societies  can 
lie  performed  only  by  means  of  ■  military 
far**  lint  tlie  eipefisc  IkiJi  of  pufljna 
this  military  force  in  lime  of  pence,  anil  of 
. .rii|i]i>yiii£  il  in  lime  of  war,  is  very  different 
in  ilie'd'u'crenl  states  of  society,  in  the  dif. 
ti-rcnS  periods  of  inpFOVVHISM, 

Among  nations  if  hunters,  the  lowest  anil 
rudest  state  of  society,  inch  a"  we  find  ii 
among    the   native   tribes  of  Nitrili    America, 


™  to  tlie  bants  of  the  riven  j  in  the  wet 
ison,  it  retires  to  the  Upper  country, 
ban  nicb  a  nation  goes  to  war,  tlie  war 
irs  will  not  trust  their  herds  and  flocks  iu 
;  feeble  defence  of  their  old  1111:1:.  iheii 
mien  and  children;  and  their  old  nun, 
anil   children,    oil!   not   lie   left 


unliou 


Ml  „, 
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p.rly   riL-il]it-r     >"ii>ci-n    HOT    loinmonneallb) 
is   at    no   tort  of  KfMRM,   either    to   prepare 

Inn:    let    lln-  til-Id,  Ol    H  tii.u'ntjlli    Kiln    uliil,-  he 

Among  naCiniis  of   flirpurrilt,  a  more  id. 
.amid    >iiite  of   society,  siieh   •>   we   llnil   it 

i'artart  and    Arab*,  ■*■ 
in  lb*  mmt  manner,  a  warrior. 

hair  commonly  iiu   Bled   habitati livi- 

mliri   in  triii>,   or  in   a  virt   -if  Ml 

■Wis,  which  are   railly  tnuisjuirlxl  from    place 

l»  place,       i  ■■. On,  changes 

.  MMrdtag  to  1!"'  SM  1  ■ 
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tenre.  The  whole  nation,  besides,  bailM  uc- 
customed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  ensily  lake*  the  field  in  time  of  war 
Whether  it  marches  on  an  army,  or  mini 
about  at  a  company  of  herd, nun,  die  way  m 
life  is  nearly  the  siinie,  though  die  obji  i 
propowj  by  11  ba  ntj  ilillen-nt.  They  all 
go  to  war  together,  therefore,  and  creiy  one 
does  as  well  as  be  can.      Among  the  Tartnn, 

'I  '''     ■ I    bm  tnMn  Ircipii'iilly  knuwr 

In  engage  in  battle.  If  tlicy  ciinijurr,  what 
cut  h..l.nij;s  to  llic  hostile  tribe  is  the  rccum 
pence  rf  ihe  victory  ;  but  if  they  are  nn- 
(juiilii-d,  all  i.  Insi  ;  urn!  not  only  their  herili 
and  florks,  but  their  women  and  children 
become   the   boot}  of  the    conqueror.      Even 

<■'■■■■ ■     '!■•    :«■- 

li.in  jre  iililigeii  10  submit  to  him  for  the  Mike 

1    <  The  rest  nre  fom- 

■  ■■■I  ..ml  ,li'-|iir-.eil  lii  the  ile-irt. 

.  1  ercise   ol 

■   Tartar   or   Arab,   prepare    him    -m 

for   (Mr,       Kutinii!).'.  wrestling,   cudgel-ploy. 
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chiefs  or  sovereigns)  is  at  no  sort  of  expense 
in  preparing  him  for  the  field  ;  and  when  he 
is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay 
which  he  either  expects  or  requires. 

An  army  of  'unters  can  seldom  exceed  two 
or  three  hundred  men.     The  precarious  sub- 
sistence which  the  chace  affords,  could  seldom 
allow  a  greater  number  to  keep  together  for| 
any  considerable   time.       An  army  of  shep- 
herds, on  the  contrary,  may  sometimes  amount 
to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand.      As  long 
as  nothing  stops  their  progress,  as  long  as  they 
can  go  on  from  one  district,   of  which  they 
have  consumed  the  forage,   to  another,  which 
is  yet  entire;  there  seems  to  be  scarce  any 
limit  to  the  number  who  can  march  on  toge- 
ther.      A    nation   of  hunters   can    never   be 
formidable  to   the   civilized    nations  in  their 
neighbourhood  ;  a  nation  of  shepherds  may. 
Nothing  can  be   more  contemptible  than  an 
1  ndian  war  in   North  America ;  nothing,  on 
the    contrary,   can   be  more  dreadful  than  a 
Tartar  invasion  has  frequently  been   in  Asia. 
The  judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  could  not  resist  the  Scythians 
united,  has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of 
all  ages.      The  inhabitants  of  the  extensive, 
but  defenceles  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary, 
have  been   frequently   united  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  chief  of  some  conquering  horde 
or  clan ;  and   the  havock  and  devastation  of 
Asia  have  always  signalized  their  union.     The 
inhabitants    of    the    inhospitable    deserts    of 
Arabia,  the  other  great  nation  of  shepherds, 
have  never  been  united  but  once,  under   Ma- 
homet and  his  immediate  successors.      Their 
union,  which  was  more  the  effect  of  religious 
enthusiasm  than  of  conquest,  was  signalized 
in  the  same  manner.      If  the  hunting  nations 
of  America   should  ever  become   shepherds, 
their   neighbourhood   would   be    much    more 
dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is 
at  present. 

In  a  yet  more  advanced  state  of  society, 
among  those  nations  of  husbandmen  who  have 
little  foreign  commerce,  and  no  other  manu- 
factures but  those  coarse  and  household  ones, 
which  almost  every  private  family  prepares 
for  its  own  use,  every  man,  in  the  same 
manner,  either  is  a  warrior,  or  easily  becomes 
such.  Those  who  live  by  agriculture  gene- 
rally pass  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons. 
The  hardiness  of  their  ordinary  life  prepares 
them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  some  of  which 
their  necessary  occupations  bear  a  great  ana- 
logy. The  necessary  occupation  of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to 
fortify  a  camp,  as  well  as  to  inclose  a  field. 
The  ordinary  pastimes  of  such  husbandmen 
are  the  same  as  those  of  shepherds,  and  are  in 
the  same  manner  the  images  of  war.  But  as 
husbandmen  have  less  leisure  than  shepherds, 
they  are  not  so  frequently  employed  in  those 
pastimes.      They  are  soldiers,  but  soldiers  not 


quite  so  much  masters  of  their  exercise.  Sucb 
as  they  are,  however,  it  seldom  costs  the  sove* 
reign  or  commonwealth  any  expense  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  field. 

Agriculture,  even  in  its  rudest  and  lowest 
state,  supposes  a  settlement,  some  sort  of  fix- 
ed  habitation,   which   cannot   be  abandoned 
v\  ithout  great  loss.     When  a  nation  of  mere 
husbandmen,  therefore,  goes  to  war,  the  whole 
people  cannot  take  the  field  together.      The 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,   at  least, 
must  remain  at  home,  to  take  care  of  the  ha- 
bitation.     All   the   men  of  the  military  age, 
however,  may  take  the  field,  and  in  small  na- 
tions of  this  kind,  have  frequently  done  so. 
In  every  nation,  the  men  of  the  military  age 
arc  supposed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  01 
a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
If  the  campaign,  too,  should  begin  after  seed- 
time, and  end  before  harvest,  both  the  hus- 
bandman and  his  principal  labourers  can  be 
spared  from  the  farm  without  much  loss.     He 
trusts  that  the  work  which  must  be  done  in 
the  mean  time,  can  be  well  enough  executed 
by  the  old  men,  the  women,  and  the  children. 
He  is  not  unwilling,  therefore,  to  serve  with- 
out pay  during  a  short  campaign ;  and  it  fre- 
quently costs  the  sovereign  or  commonwealth 
as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the  field  as  to  pre- 
pare him  for  it.     The  citizens  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  ancient  Greece  seem  to  have 
served   in   this  manner  till  after  the  second 
Persian  war;  and  the  people  of  Peloponne- 
sus till  after  the   Peloponnesian  war.      The 
Peloponnesians,  Thucydides  observes,  gene- 
rally left  the  field  in  the  summer,  and  return 
ed  home  to  reap  the  harvest.     The  Romai 
people,  under  their  kings,  and  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  served  in  the  same  man- 
ner.    It  was  not  till  the  seige  of  Veil,  that 
they  who  staid  at  home  began  to  contribute 
something   towards    maintaining    those   who 
went  to  war.     In  the  European  monarchies, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  tne 
Roman  empire,  both  before,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  establishment  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  the  feudal  law,   the  great  lords, 
with  all  their  immediate  dependents,  used  to 
serve  the  crown  at  their  own  expense.     In 
the  field,   in  the  same  manner  as  at  home, 
they  maintained  themselves  by  their  own  re- 
venue, and  not  by  any  stipend  or  pay  which 
they  received  from  the  king  upon  that  parti- 
cular occasion. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  society,  two 
different  causes  contribute  to  render  it  alto- 
gether impossible  that  they  who  take  the  field 
should  maintain  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. Those  two  causes  are,  the  progress  oi 
manufactures,  and  the  improvement  in  the  art 
of  war. 

Though  a  husbandman  should  be  employee 
in  an  expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  yevd. 
time,  and  ends  before  harvest,  the  interrupt  ion 
of  his  business  will  not  always  occasion  any 


con-id,  raUo  diminution  or  lii.  revenue.  With- 
out the  intervention  of  his  labour.  Nature 
iIi.h.-^  herself  the  grcalcr  pan  of  the  win  li  mNicIi 
remains  lo  be  done,  lint  the  aaaail  ili.it  nn 
artificer,  u  smith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  now, 
for   el.imple,   nulla   his    workhouse,  tin-  wik* 

source  i>J'   his  ri'vvniH'  is  L His  ',-.  Iv  dried    l  i  |  h  . 

Nature  Jots  nothing  Tor  liim  ;  be  does  all  for 
himself.  When  he  lakes  the.  field,  therefore, 
in  defence  of  the  public,  a*  he  !">'  no  revenue 
10  maintain  himself,  he  must  necessarily  be 
maintained  hj-  the  public.  But  in  a  country, 
of  which  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitant,  are 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  a  great  part  of 
the  people  who  go  to  war  must  1-c  drown  from 
ibdM  VMM,  and  must,  therefore,  be  main, 
mined  by  the  public  as  long   as   tlu-y  me  em. 

When  Ihe  an  of  WW,  too,  lias  gradually 
grown  up  to  be  •  very  intricate  and  compli- 
CJftud  tame* ;  "lien  the  event  of  war  ceases 
M  lie  determined,  as  in  the  firet  ages  of  so- 
ciety, by  a  siu.h-  lingular  -tiitilM]  or  little; 

through  several  dillerciit  campaigns,  each  of 
which    luslv  during   the   greater   part   of  Ihe 

•sally    a  , 


lid,  toko  the  lieltl.      Among  Ihe  civilized  nn- 

puteil,  that  not  tnore  than  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhiibiiiiut-  of  am-  country  can  he 
employed  as  soldiers,  without  ruin  to  ihe 
?untry  which  pays  Ihe  eipeuse  of  their  scr- 

Tlic  iv|..ri:.i-  of  pr.-jni i ini;  the  army  for  tin 
L'lii  lumnj  not  to  leave  becolil!'  considerable 
i  any  nation,  till  long  after  that  of  niiuntniu- 
ig  it  in  tlic  field  hail  devolved  entirely  upon 
ic  sovereign  or  con imoti Health.  In  all  the 
illcroiil  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  lo  lean. 
his  miliary  eiercises,  was  a  BMMaari  pan  of 
clucalion  imposed  hy  the  stole  upon  every 
free  citizen.  In  every  city  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  public  field,  in  which,   under  the 

|i  refection  of  Ihe  public  magistrate,  rlic  v ic; 

people   were   taught  their   different   elcrclsH 

by    liili  ml  masters.      In  diis  very  simple  in 

'tutintl    consisted    Ihe    whole    expense  wliicl 

y  Grecian  state  seems  ever  In  had  bean   it. 

preparing  its  cilii 


th*  public  abould  nniDtain  ihn 

ihe  public   in  war,  ill 
ployed 


■bo  ■ 


ii  Ihjl  siiiiee.       What    i    ■ 

might    lie    t]ie     .mill:  'I  ■ 

those  who  go  lo  war,   so  very  tedious  anil  el 
pensive  a  -.Miii-  would   ..ilieiwise  be  by  for 
EM  heavy  a  burden  upon  them.     After  ihe  se- 
IM  «W,  iieeinilitly,ij,     llwMlUaof 

Athens  seem  lo  lave  been  generally  MIBfMaeal 
oiiiM-K. ii,.i.  troop*,  f bring  indeed, partly 

,.r  liii/eii-.   bat  jpniti;.   too,   of  bracfMn; 

and  all  of  ■■  ■■■■■!  paid  at  the 

■  ■ 

.  i,  -   of   Homo   received 

pay  f.>r  tlieir  service   during   !!.,■   time   which 

■■>  the  feudal 

■.'.!■■ not.,  ihe  .ill   -o  ice.  l™nh  ill  Ihe 

Ureal  tunls,  anil  in"  :!.. 
vutv  "as,   after  a  CM 

■    '     I  r.r    •    p.iyt.i.-ul    in    ;;■■■■ 
•  »   Hnptojad   lo   uiaifttoin  ilmsr  wlm  ipiml 
iti  iMlMoml 

■  atom  t,r  ihoja  -im  ;m     ■ 

■  ■      . 

.    ii..ce»salily  much   small- 

. 

■  ■    :..  r-  are  main- 
tained   eltot>UW     bj 

■ 
■ 


li.-n, 


d  Die 


(„.,■■., 

Willi    tl.ii. 


(iMiiii.i-iiiiu  in  ancient  Greece.  Under  Ihe 
r'einljl  go>  e  rumen  Is,  Ihe  many  public  nrdi 
iiiiiuv.,  I  hul  ihceiiiven-  nf  every  di.lrh-l  .1 Id 

i'i. -  ui  iieiy.  ii.  well  u  Meet  j  tuba  mili. 

tary  cicrcises,  were  intended  fix  ptumntin' 
Ihe  same  purpq— ,  bill  do  Dot  »mi  to  liuve 
promoted   ii  to  well.      Ivither   from  want   of 

i uteres!  in  the  officers  eliliu--l.il  with  Ihe  eic- 
.■iili. .n  of  lli..-c  DtdlMRCOB,  or  bi'in  Mime  ollll-l 
r.nr-i -,  lli.y  appeal  lo  have  DOM  universally 
negleeteil  ;   and   in  the  progress  of  all   if 


gone  gradually 
body  of  tin-  poenla. 

In  Ihe  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Kome,  dm  inc.  I  be  whole  period  uf  their  ciist- 
euce,  ami  under  the  feudal  govertmiciils,  fm 
a  considerable  lime  aflei  ili.n  lu.r  aolabliab- 
in. -ui,  ihe  li.idc  of  a  -uhli.-i  'i  n  MM  I  -■■;.,. 
nne,  dislinct  Irailr,  which  cmstilltl.il  lllu  sol  r 
or  principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clan  ,.f 

n  .,  ubjoei  ui  die  siote,  wbatnu 

■  ordinary  Irailr  or  neeiiipiiiinii  In 
■ 
hbnaejr,   U] all    Dtdinon   occiwons,   as   At 

■ 


■  art  uf  war,   bom   •■         It  i    mi  llnl] 
bbari  of  all  ails,  so,   in   rial 

i    ■■ 
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of  labour  is  as  necessary  for  the  improvement 
of  this,  as  of  every  other  art.  Into  other 
arts,  the  division  of  labour  is  naturally  intro- 
duced by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  who 
find  that  they  promote  their  private  interest 
better  by  confining  themselves  to  a  particular 
trade,  than  by  exercising  a  great  number. 
But  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  state  only,  which 
can  render  the  trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular 
trade,  separate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 
A  private  citizen,  who,  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  any  particular  encourage- 
ment from  the  public,  should  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  military  exercises,  might, 
no  doubt,  both  improve  himself  very  much  in 
them,  and  amuse  himself  very  well ;  but  he 
certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  interest. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  state  only,  which  can 
render  it  for  his  interest  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  ; 
and  states  have  not  always  had  this  wisdom, 
even  when  their  circumstances  had  become 
such,  that  the  preservation  of  their  existence 
required  that  they  should  have  it. 

A  shepherd  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a 
husbandman,  in  the  rude  state  of  husbandry, 
has  some ;  an  artificer  or  manufacturer  has 
none  at  all.  The  first  may,  without  any  loss, 
employ  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  martial  ex- 
ercises ;  the  second  may  employ  some  part  of 
it ;  but  the  last  cannot  employ  a  single  hour 
in  them  without  some  loss,  and  his  attention 
to  his  own  interest  naturally  leads  him  to  ne- 
glect them  altogether.  Those  improvements  in 
husbandry,  too,  which  the  progress  of  arts 
and  manufactures  necessarily  introduces,  leave 
the  husbandman  as  little  leisure  as  the  artifi- 
cer. Military  exercises  come  to  be  as  much 
neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as 
by  those  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That 
we  .lth,  at  the  same  time,  which  always  follows 
the  improvements  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  which,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than 
the  accumulated  produce  of  those  improve- 
ments, provokes  the  invasion  of  all  their 
neighbours.  An  industrious,  and,  upon  that 
account,  a  wealthy  nation,  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  likely  to  be  attacked  ;  and  unless  the 
state  takes  some  new  measure  for  the  public 
defence,  the  natural  habits  of  the  people  ren- 
der them  altogether  incapable  of  defending 
fhemselves. 

In  these  circumstances,  there  seem  to  be 
but  two  methods  by  which  the  state  can 
make  any  tolerable  provision  for  the  public 
defence. 

It  may  either,  first,  by  means  of  a  very  ri- 
gorous police,  and  in  spite  of  the  whole  bent 
of  the  interest,  genius,  and  inclinations  of  the 
people,  enforce  the  practice  of  military  exer- 
cises, and  oblige  cither  all  the  citizens  of  the 
military  age,  or  a  certain  number  of  thorn,  to 
join  in  some  measure  the  trade  of  a  soldier  to 


whatever  other  trade  or  profession  they  may 
happen  to  carrv  on. 

Or,  secondly,  by  maintaining  and  employ- 
ing a  certain  number  of  citizens  in  the  con- 
stant  practice  of  military  exercises,  it  may 
render  the  trade  of  a  soldier  a  particular  trade, 
separate  and  distinct  from  all  others. 

If  the  state  has  recourse  to  the  first  of  those 
two  expedients,  its  military  force  is  said  to 
consist  in  a  militia ;  if  to  the  second,  it  is 
said  to  consist  in  a  standing  army.  The  prac- 
tice of  military  exercises  is  the  sole  or  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  soldiers  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the 
state  affords  them  is  the  principal  and  ordi- 
nary fund  of  their  subsistence.  The  practice 
of  military  exercises  is  only  the  occasional  oc- 
cupation of  the  soldiers  of  a  militia,  and  they 
derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their 
subsistence  from  some  other  occupation.  In 
a  militia,  the  character  of  the  labourer,  artifi- 
cer, or  tradesman,  predominates  over  that  of 
the  soldier ;  in  a  standing  army,  that  of  the 
soldier  predominates  over  every  other  charac- 
ter ;  and  in  this  distinction  seems  to  consist  the 
essential  difference  between  those  two  differ- 
ent species  of  military  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  several  different  kinds. 
In  some  countries,  the  citizens  destined  for 
defending  the  state  seem  to  have  been  exer- 
cised only,  without  being,  if  I  may  say  so,  re- 
gimented ;  that  is,  without  being  divided  in- 
to separate  and  distinct  bodies  of  troops,  each 
of  which  performed  its  exercises  under  its 
own  proper  and  permanent  officers.  In  the 
republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each 
citizen,  as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  seems 
to  have  practised  his  exercises,  either  sepa- 
rately and  independently,  or  with  such  of  his 
equals  as  he  liked  best ;  and  not  to  have  been 
attached  to  any  particular  body  of  troops,  till 
he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take  the  field. 
In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  onl) 
been  exercised,  but  regimented.  In  England, 
in  Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in  every  other 
country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any  im- 
perfect military  force  of  this  kind  has  been 
established,  every  militiaman  is,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of 
troops,  which  performs  its  exercises  under  its 
own  proper  and  permanent  officers. 

Before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  that  armv 
was  superior  in  which  the  soldiers,  had,  each 
individually,  the  greatest  skill  and  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  their  arms.  Strength  and  agi- 
lity of  body  were  of  the  highest  consequence, 
and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  then 
arms  could  be  acquired  only,  in  the  same 
manner  as  fencing  is  at  present,  by  practising, 
not  in  great  bodies,  but  each  man  separately, 
in  a  particular  school,  under  a  particular 
|  master,  or  with  his  own  particular  equals  and 
'  companions.      Since    the    invention    of    tirr 


anus,  strength  mil  ability  of  body,  or  even 
extraordinary  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  use  i>f 
irms,  though  the/  are  fir  from  being  of  no 
consequence,  are,  however,  of  leu  conse- 
quence. Tin;  nature  of  Ihe  weapon,  though 
It  by  no  meant  puts  the  awkward  npon  a 
level  with  the  skilful,  puts  him  Bun  in. irk 
so  than  he  ever  was  before.  All  the  dexterity 
stud  skill,  it  ia  supposed,  nhich  are  necesaary 
fur  using  it,  can  be  well  enough  acquired  by 
practising  in  great  bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  oV.li'  nee  to 
command,    are   qualities   which,    in    modern 
armies,  are  of  more  importance  towards  de- 
termining the  fate  of  battles,  than  the  demer- 
it., and  skill  of  the  soldiers  in  (he  use  or  the* 
arms.      Hut  Ihe  noise  of  firearms,  the  smol 
and  the  invisible  death  to  which  every  in. 
feels  himself  every  moment  exposed,  as  toi 
as   he    comes    within    cannon-shot,    and  fi 
qucntly  a  long  time  before  the  battle  cau  ' 
■rail   said  to  he  engaged,  must  render  it  ve.  _ 
difficult  to  maintain  any  considerable  degree 
of  this    regularily,    order,    and    jmmpt   obe- 
dicni'e,  evi'Ti    hi   ihe  beginning  of  a  modern 
battle.      In  an    ancient    until,.-,  ilun   ana  n 

enine  of  wounds  or   death.      Every  man,  till 

■ 1    Baattal    weapon    actually   did   approach 

him,  taw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon  was 
nenr  him.  In  their  circumstances,  and 
among  troups  who  bad  some  confidence  in 
their  own  skill  anil  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
their  arms,  it  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
laaa  di  then  It  Id  ]in«'rre  soincdcgroe  of  rcgu- 
luii)  Md  order,  DM  only  in  the  beginning, 
but  through  (he  whole  progress  of  an  ancient 
battle,  and  till  one  of  Ilir  (wo  armies  was 
■  ,!,.!.  Uiil  the  habits  „r  regularity, 
prior,  and  proin|>(  obedience  to  command, 
can  be  acquired  uiily  by  troops  which  are 
exercised  in  great  bodies. 

in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  cither  disciplined  or  exercised,  mutt 
al»ays  be  much    inferior  to  a  well   diidpliucd 


tn   the  us*  of  (heir  . 
exercises!  every  day,  or  nrry  oilier  day  ;  and 
Ihough   tl"  nut  W  of  io 

much  cuuseipuince  in  modern,  a*  il  wan  in 
jnri.nl  times  yel  the  acknowledged  superior, 
ity  of  (he  l'rutaian  troops,  owing,  Il  is  Haiti, 
very  much  Go  their  •  irjwrior  o-tpertnew  in 
>.  bo,  may  satisfy  us  that  it  is  even 
M  life  do*,  "i-.-ipKH(v. 

tin  mUttn,  wlto  are  bound  iu  ul,.  j  -h,  . 
officer  only  once  a-werk,  or  oi.ee  a-tnomh, 
and  who  are  at  all  od.tr  fata  ■!  Iilx-n.  io 
manage  ilieir  own  (flairs  Uivir  own  way, 
bj  in;  respect,   accountable  H 


fliilll  : 


to  ready  obedience,  with  those  whose  whole 
life  and  conduct  are  every  day  directed  by 
him,  and  who  every  day  even  rise  and  go  te 
bed,  or  at  least  retire  lo  their  quarters,  accord- 
ing lo  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  disci- 
pline, or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a 


■s  be  still  m 


■it  ..far 


war,  tho  habit  of  ready  and 
nsiderable  superiority  in  the 


nagr, 


iliiia,-  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  gu  to  war  under  the  some  chieftains 
whom  they  are  aecus(omed  to  obey  in  peace, 
are  by  far  (he  best.  In  respect  for  their 
officers,  in  the  hubil  of  ready  obedience, 
they  approach  nearest  to  standing  armies 
The  Highland  militia,  when  it  totted  undo 
its  own  chieftains,  bad  some  advantage  of  the 
same  kind.  Ai  the  Hi  ghlouilers,  however, 
were  not  wandering,  but  stationary  shepliei'ls, 

not.  in  peaceable  times,  accustomed  to  follow 
men-  eliii-liaiii  from  place  lo  place;  so.  In 
lime  of  war,  they  were  less  willing  (0  follow 
him  to  any  considerable  distance,  or  to  con 
tinue  for  any  long  time  in  (lie  Held.  When 
they  bad  acquired  any  booty,  they  wire  eiiget 

sufficient  to  detain  (hem.  In  point  of  obe- 
dience, thee  trete   ahtoya   much   inferior  in 

what  is  reported  of  the  Tartars  anil  Arabs. 
4a  tin-  II  in  1 1  landers  too.  from  their  stutlonary 
lili-,  •jirrid  less  of  their  linn-  in  the  open  air, 
they  were  always  less  accustomed  lo  military 
exercises  »'"!  were  le»  expert  in  tlk-  III  g  ul 
■heir  arms  than  the  Tarlars  and  Arabs  are  said 

A  militia  of  any  kind,  it  must  be  obtervnl, 
however,  which  has  served  for  several  .in- 
ccssivc  campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  in 
every  respeel  a  standing  army.  The  soldiers 
-iri'  ocrv  day  exercised  in  the  use  of  their 
amis  and,  being  constantly  iniilei  ilir  coin. 
mand  of  their  officers  are  habituated  to  the 
same  prompt  olmlivnee  which  takes  place  in 
standing  armies.  Whirl  lltey  wcie  beAn 
Ihcy  took  the  field,  It  of  Utile  import. in  it-, 
'llu-y  necessarily  become  in  every  respect  :i 
ran,  after  they  have  pmwil  a  few 
campaigns  in  it.  Should  tin.'  MtW  in 
drag  out  through  anolhei  campaign,  the 
Atilerican  iml:li:i  DM]  liroottie.  in  cstry  re. 
sjreel,   a   match   for    that    .iamlh.;. 

I  Jour  appeared,  in  (he  last  war  el 

least,    Hot    ml",  rim    III  thai    |.f  Ihe    !:.i:.h.-,1    ,,.n. 

ram  of  Franco  I  ■  I 

a  i. —.I,  tin 

,  I    ana,   it  «ill  !»■  liiunil,    bears 

■      ■  ■.'.L-    .ilpi  rinrity  nhirji 

a  well  reguUlw1  standing  anal   has  iiwi    s 
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One  of  the  first  standing  armies,  of  which 
we  have  any  distinct  account  in  any  well 
authenticated  history,  is  that  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thra- 
cians,  Illy  nans,  Thessalians,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mace- 
don, gradually  formed  his  troops,  which  in 
the  beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the 
exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  When 
he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  seldom, 
and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he  was 
careful  not  to  disband  that  army.  It  van- 
quished and  subdued,  after  a  long  and  vio- 
lent struggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well 
exercised  militias  of  the  principal  republics 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  afterwards,  with  very 
little  struggle,  the  effeminate  and  ill  exercised 
militia  of  the  great  Persian  empire.  The 
fall  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  was  the  effect  of  the  irresistible 
superiority  which  a  standing  army  has  over 
every  other  sort  of  militia.  It  is  the  first 
great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  of 
which  history  has  preserved  any  distinct  and 
circumstantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  Rome,  is  the  second.  All  the 
varieties  in  the  fortune  of  those  two  famous 
republics  may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from 
the  same  cause. 

From  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies 
of  Carthage  were  continually  in  the  field,  and 
employed  under  three  great  generals,  who 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  command ; 
Amilcar,  his  son-in-law  Asdrubal,  and  his 
son  Annibal  :  first  in  chastising  their  own 
rebellious  slaves,  afterwards  in  subduing  the 
revolted  nations  of  Africa ;  and  lastly,  in 
conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain.  The 
army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into 
Italy  must  necessarily,  in  those  different 
wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the 
exact  discipline  of  a  standing  army.  The 
Romans,  in  the  meantime,  though  they  had 
not  been  altogether  at  peace,  yet  they  had 
not,  during  this  period,  been  engaged  in  any 
war  of  very  great  consequence;  and  their 
military  discipline,  it  is  generally  said,  was  a 
good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman  armies 
which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebi,  Thrasy- 
menus,  and  Cannae,  were  militia  opposed  to 
a  standing  army.  This  circumstance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fate  of  those  battles. 

The  ttanding  army  which  Annibal  left 
behind  him  in  Spain  had  the  like  superiority 
over  the  militia  which  the  Romans  sent  to 
oppose  it ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  under  the 
command  o£  nis  brother,  die  younger  As- 
drubal, expelled  them  almost  entirely  from 
that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  supplied  from  home.  Hie 
Roman  militia,  being  continually  in  the  field, 
I  tecum  e,    in  f^e   progress  of  the  war,  a  well 


disciplined  and  well  exercised  standing  army ; 
and  the  superiority  of  Annibal  grew  ever) 
day  less  and  less.  Asdrubal  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  lead  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  standing  army  which  he  com- 
manded in  Spain,  to  the  assistance  of  his 
brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march,  he  is  said 
tc  have  been  misled  by  his  guides ;  and  in  a 
country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  sur- 
prised and  attacked,  by  another  standing 
army,  in  every  respect  equal  or  superior  to 
his  own,  and  was  entirely  defeated. 

When  Asdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great 
Scipio  found  nothing  to  oppose  him  but  a 
militia  inferior  to  his  own.  He  conquered 
and  subdued  that  militia,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  his  own  militia  necessarily  became 
a  well  disciplined  and  well  exercised  standing 
army.  That  standing  army  was  afterwards, 
carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but 
a  militia  to  oppose  it.  In  order  to  defend 
Carthage,  it  became  necessary  to  recal  the 
standing  army  of  Annibal.  The  disheartened 
and  frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined 
it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  composed  the 
greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal.  The 
event  of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the 
two  rival  republics. 

From  the  end  of  the  second  Carthaginian 
war  till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
armies  of  Rome  were  in  every  respect  stand- 
ing armies.  The  standing  army  of  Macedon 
made  some  resistance  to  their  arms.  In  the 
height  of  their  grandeur,  it  cost  them  two 
great  wars,  and  three  great  battles,  to  subdue 
that  little  kingdom,  of  which  the  conquest 
would  probably  have  been  still  more  difficult, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cowardice  of  its  last 
king.  The  militias  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,  of  Syria, 
and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  standing  armies  of  Rome.  The  mi- 
litias of  some  barbarous  nations  defendet 
themselves  much  better.  The  Scythian  ti 
Tartar  militia,  which  Mithri dates  drew  from 
the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian seas,  were  the  most  formidable  enemies 
whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the 
second  Carthaginian  war.  The  Parthian  and 
German  militias,  too,  were  always  respectable, 
and  upon  several  occasions,  gained  very  con- 
siderable advantages  over  the  Roman  armies. 
In  general,  however,  and  when  the  Roman 
armies  were  well  commanded,  they  appear  tc 
have  been  very  much  superior ;  and  if  the 
Romans  did  not  pursue  the  final  conquest 
either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably 
because  they  judged  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  those  two  barbarous  countries  to 
an  empire  which  was  already  too  large  The 
ancient  Parti. ians  appear  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to 
have  always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  man- 
ners of  their  ancestors.  The  ancient  Ger- 
man* were,  like  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  « 


Under    the 


lief.    -vl„, 


Ibdi 

m  MMd]  of  the  sum  kind  with  that  of  the 
Sicilians  or  Tartan,  from  whom,  tod,  they 
were  proltohlv  descended. 

Many  different  causes  enniriliuted   lo  relax 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies.       Its  cx- 
-.  ■.  .-riir   WW,    perhaps,    one    of   those 
e   I  v.  -  of  [heir  grandeur,  when 


new  settlements,  as  il  hail  been  in  their  ori 
ginal  i-nuntry.  It  was  a  mililin  of  sbepherd- 
■nd  hrjdMudnwn,  which,  in  Bam  of  .ear,  Lou. 
the  field  under  tin-  command  of  Ibe  MOM 
chieftains  whim  il  wit*  accustomed  lo  obey  in 
peace.  Il  wa.,  therefore,  tolerably  well  ti- 
ll  tolerably   well   disciplined. 


and  il 


"!':"'' 


.    lb*  I 


1Mb  il.- 


..uily  h'irih 
mfa  neglected, 
Under  (lie  Itomi 
•landing  armies  of  Rome,  those  particularly 
which  guarded  die  German  and  Pi.iinoni.iii 
..  Inriinn  dangerous  to  tlwir  mailers, 
undaM  whom   [hey  used  frequently  lo  set  up 


In  i 


less   formidable,   acco-ding   to  tome 
Uioclesian,   Recording  to  others,   Cut 
Inl  withdrew  them   from  the  frontier,   where 
the;  Inn  I  always  before  been  encamped  in  great 

■■■:,.  i-dly  uf  two  or  three  legions  each, 
unil  dispersed    them    in  nal]    bodies    thr.iiijrli 
the  different   proirincii)   towns,   from   whence 
they  were   scarce  ever   removed,   hut   iron   it 
became  necessary  lo  repel  an  invasion.      Small 
bodies  of  soldiers,  quartern!   in  trading  and 
manufacturing  towns,    and  seldom   rem. 
from      those    quarters,     became     themst 
luilesineii,     artificers,     and     manufaetu: 
M  to   fllillWimi   over  the 
ill  I J  llwilillll  .   anil  the  si  imliiig   armii 
Home    gltlllfH)  degenerated  into   >   corrupt, 
neglected,  and  undisciplined   mi""' 

in|  tlie  attack  of  the 
Sfythian   militias,   which  toon  after" aids   in- 
vaded  the   western  empire.      It  was  only  by  l 
lining  the  militia  of  some  of  those  unions  to, 

D  lltat  uf  others,  thai  the  emperors 
were  for  mine  lime  aide  In  defend  themselves. 
•IW  fall  of  the  western  empire  .,  the  third 
■  ..inn:  :u  l!i..  iilliur-  uf  iii.nk  I  ml.  of 
which  ancient  history  In-  preserved  any  djt- 
i,n,l  or  circumstantial  account,  It  »., 
tiriiui;ht  alHint  l,y  the  irrc-.i»lible  .iipe'1,11  ilv 
wkM  DM  militia  i<f  a  laarssanssa  Iuh  over 
dial  uf  a  citiliicd  nation  J  -likli  the  mililia 
of  a  natinu  of  *lw|iitmli  ha-  over  tliat  of  a  na- 
ii.n  .1  i.. i  i.hiiIiih-ii.  artificers,  and  mattiifac- 
lurer.  1  l,r  mmiii  nhich  have  heel]  gained 
1.(  mil  il, a«  have  generally  been,  ru*  over  "land- 
ing aenuVs.  hut  M) 


rat   that  uf  the  Au- 
..', indiaoa. 
■ 
1,141,  nations,  tafcati 
a*  tha  rati—  ol  Hie  — UBI  • 


and  tile  exercise  of  the  feudal   militi. 

rln Tvfi> re,    wen!  gradually    lo  mill,    iin-l  -I I- 

ing  armies  were  gradually  introduced  Id 
supply  the  place  of  it.  When  the  expedient 
of  a  standing  army,  besides,  had  once  been 
adopted  by  one  civiliied  naiino,  il  became 
necessary  ili.it  nil  its  neighbours  should  follow 
the  example.  They  soon  found  that  llicit 
safely  depended  upon  their  doing  so,  and  Ihut 
their  own  militia  «N  altufri-ther  in  I 
resisting  the  attack  of  such  an  army. 

The  soldiers  of  a  standing  anny.   Cbousdi 

they  may  never  have  seen  nil  enemy,  yet  llilt'c 

iYcijiiciiiIn  appeared  In  posses!,  all  llie  courage 

of  veteran  troops,   and,   the  very  tnuinem  thai 

they  took   the   field,   lu   h.nv  U.-.-n  lit   M   fan 

ilic    hantiM   and   raoH   iXpafnWMd  mi.-mm-. 

In    1756,   when   the    Russian    mm-   marched 

into  Poland,   the  valour  of   the    Russian  sol. 

diers   did   not  ap|iear    interim    10  III  II  of   ibe 

Prussians,     at    that    time    supposed   lo    bet  'he 

hardiest     and     must    experienced    veterans    ill 

Europe.       The    Russian     empire,     hMrtWi 

ha. I  enjoyed  .1  profound  pe.iiv  fur  near  m, ait  i 

.  ami  could  at  thai  time  liaie  very 

few    soldiers    who    had    ever    MM]    an    emu.,. 

When    the    Spanish    war   hmke    oul    in    I7JS. 

:d   enjoyed   a   profound   peace  for 

.md-iiieiiiv   ft*I%       Tin-   ratoul 

■  ■ 

FUpMd    tj  that    long    pence,    -as    ne.ei     mine 

!    n I  Car- 

thagena,  the  In  ■ 


umts,   ivrhapa,   n 


lu 


bog  |i 


,    ge. 


forge. 

■ 

arm;  has  been   kept  up,    the  toldlcTI  HMD  lie. 
UMb  valour. 

Wl„-i,    a    mil 1     i 

il.  I",  in-.-  ii;.,jii  .i   mil, II. i.    il    91   hi    |]      ' 

piiMnl  lo  lie  rumpurid  In  an;  harliarum  na. 

'Uiib    btpptm   to   lie  >u   ii>   i,' 

brMat       Tin     r..|,:. ri     i      ■ 

I. la   by   the   Tartars, 
solfiiieiitK    ,'  .1   illpeli. 

mil;   araadl   tlie   nu lit,  |   ■ 

I   trail   te. 

.ii.lplii  Suet     an     "PiiH,     il.     II     nil     li-.l     l-i 

■      ' 
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f  a   poor  and   h.ii1 
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country    can    be    perpetuated,    or    even   pre- 
served, for  any  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well  regulated 
.standing  army,  that  a  civilized  country  can 
be  defended,  so  it  is  only  by  means  of  it  that 
a  barbarous  country  can  be  suddenly  and  to- 
lerably civilized.  A  standing  army  esta- 
blishes, with  an  irresistible  force,  the  law 
of  the  sovereign  through  the  remotest  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  maintains  some  de- 
gree of  regular  government  in  countries 
which  could  not  otherwise  admit  of  any. 
Whoever  examines  with  attention,  the  im- 
provements which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  the  Russian  empire,  will  find  that  they 
almost  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  well  regulated  standing  army. 
It  is  the  instrument  which  executes  and  main- 
tains all  his  other  regulations.  That  degree 
of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  that  em- 
pire has  ever  since  enjoyed,  is  altogether  ow- 
ing to  the  influence  of  that  army. 

Men  of  republican  principles  have  been 
jealous  of  a  standing  army,  as  dangerous  to 
liberty.  It  certainly  is  so,  wherever  the  in- 
terest of  the  general,  and  that  of  the  principal 
officers,  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  support  of  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
The  standing  army  of  Caesar  destroyed  the 
Roman  republic.  The  standing  army  of 
Cromwell  turned  the  long  parliament  out  of 
doors.  But  where  the  sovereign  is  himself 
the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  ;  where  the  military  force  is  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  those  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  support  of  the  civil 
authority,  because  they  have  themselves  the 
greatest  share  of  that  authority,  a  standing 
army  can  never  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may,  in  some  «ases,  be  fa- 
vourable to  liberty.  The  security  which  it 
gives  to  the  sovereign  renders  unnecessary 
that  troublesome  jealousy,  which,  in  some 
modern  republics,  seems  to  watch  over  the 
minutest  actions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where 
the  security  of  the  magistrate,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  people  of  the  country, 
is  endangered  by  every  popular  discontent ; 
v*here  a  small  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the 
whole  authority  of  government  must  be  em- 
ployed to  suppress  and  punish  every  murmur 
and  complaint  against  it.  To  a  sovereign, 
on  the  contrary,  who  feels  himself  supported, 
not  only  by  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  well  regulated  standing 
army,  the  rudest,  the  most  groundless,  and 
the  most  licentious  remonstrances,  can  give 
little  disturbance.  He  can  safely  pardon  or 
neglect  them,  and  his  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority  naturally  disposes  him  to  do 
so.      That  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches 


to  licentiousness,  can  be  tolerated  only  in 
countries  where  the  sovereign  is  secured  by  a 
well  regulated  standing  army.  It  is  in  such 
countries  only,  that  the  public  safety  does 
not  require  that  the  sovereign  should  be  trust- 
ed with  any  discretionary  power,  for  suppres 
sing  even  the  impertinent  wantonness  of  this 
licentious  liberty. 

The  first  duty  of  the  sovereign,  therefore, 
that  of  defending  the  society  from  the  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  other  independent  so- 
cieties, grows  gradually  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive, as  the  society  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. The  military  force  of  the  society, 
which  originally  cost  the  sevcingn  no  ex- 
pense, either  in  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of 
war,  must,  in  the  progress  of  improvement, 
first  be  maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war, 
and  afterwards  even  in  time  of  peace. 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  an 
of  war  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  en- 
hanced still  further  both  the  expense  of  exer- 
cising and  disciplining  any  particular  number 
of  soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  of  em- 
ploying them  in  time  of  war.  Both  their 
arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more 
expensive.  A  musket  is  a  more  expensive 
machine  than  a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows ; 
a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a  balista  or  a  ca 
tapulta.  The  powder  which  is  spent  in  a 
modern  review  is  lost  irrecoverably,  and  oc- 
casions a  very  considerable  expense.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or 
shot  in  an  ancient  one,  could  easily  be  pick- 
ed up  again,  and  were,  besides,  of  very  little 
value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are  not 
only  much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines 
than  the  balista  or  catapulta ;  and  require  a 
greater  expense,  not  only  to  prepare  them  for 
the  field,  but  to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the 
superiority  of  the  modern  artillery,  too,  over 
that  of  the  ancients,  is  very  great ;  it  has  be- 
come much  more  difficult,  and  consequently 
much  more  expensive,  to  fortify  a  town,  so 
as  to  resist,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  the  attacl 
of  that  superior  artillery.  In  modern  times, 
many  different  causes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  society  more  expensive.  The 
unavoidable  effects  of  the  natural  progress  of 
improvement  have,  in  this  respect,  been  a 
good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  seems  to  have  given 
occasion. 

In  modern  war,  the  great  expense  of  fire 
arms  gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation 
which  can  best  afford  that  expense ;  and, 
consequently,  to  an  opulent  and  civilized, 
over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  opulent  and  civilized  found 
it  difficult  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  modern 
times,  the  poor  and  barbarous  find  it  difficult 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  opulent  and 
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civill/ed.      The  Invention  til   lire- arms,    .in  '.n- 

pernicious,  is  certainly  favourable,  both  to 
lllf  permanency  anil  fu  the  extension  of  civili- 
rniiun.      Note  38. 


Of  ltd  Bapm*  tfJuMx* 

The  second  duty  of  the  sovereign, 
protecting,  ii.s  far  as  possible,  every  member 
of  tin-  society  from  the  injustice  ur  oppression 
of  every  oilier  member  of  it,  or  tile  duly  of 
establishing  an  ivj.l  administration  nl "justice, 
requires  two  very  dillercnt  Ji;m-.-  of  expense 
in  die  different  periods  of  society. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  tin-re  is 
scarce  any  properly,  or  at  least  none  lli.it  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  two  or  tbrec  days  labour ; 
so  lliere  is  seldom  any  established  uiagi.lral  , 
or  any  regular  administration  at  justice. 
lien  who  have  no  property,  can  injure  one 
another  only  in  their  pcrsuns  or  reputation*, 
Kut  when  one  mull  kills,  wounds,  bun!-,  M 
delaines  another,  though  he  to  whom  the  in- 
uilien, 


nefit.      It  is  otherwise 


emimi 


pirnt,  are  the  on!)  passiun*  which  can  prompt 

H|lllla<lwi  Kni  the  greater  part  of  men  are 
out  very  frequently  under  the  influence  of 
ihoic  passions;  and  the  wry  worst  men  an 
to  only  occasionally.  As  their  gratification 
to,,.  Itow  agreeable  soever  it  may  he  (o  ccr 
tain  characters,  is  not  attended  with  any  rea 
or  permanent  advantage,  it  if,  in  the  grealei 
part  of  men,  commonly  restrained  bj  pro  Jam. 

lea rations.  Men  may  lin  tugiilnr 
in  st>cicty  with  some  tolerable  degree  of  se- 
curity, tltough  tliere  is  no  civil  magistrate  to 
|.i.jiiii  tln*iu  frum  the  injustice  of  those  pas- 
sion.. Hot  avarice  ami  ambition  in  the  rich, 
in  the  poor  the  barred  of  labour  and  il.e  h  M 
■  ■I  pH  eiit  MM  .ind  (.ijiijirmit,  are  lliB  |»a- 
..Hi,  ulo.-l,  prompt  !(■  invaiie  property;  pas- 
sions much  more  steady  in  tlui, 
and  much  mot*  uuiversisl  in  ibdr  lr*Tm"**i 

:  ihereis  a  grral  property,  dure  i> 
great  inequality.  For  one  very  liih  imti. 
Ml  Baltal  tat  at  lull  Im  III  lint  a«|  pOLW,  and 
the  affluence  of  ilie  few  supposes  ll*  intli. 
fiat*  of  lli*  many,  lilt  affluent*  of  the  riclt 
,.  it..  Mi.,  indignation  of  the  ]xwr,  who  are 
..ir.  ii  boat  sWvM  by  want,  and  prompted  by 

.  ..de  till  posscsaiuii,.  It  l|  mil) 
■.  (rate,  lint 
IM  Opuaf  of  thai  valualile  property,  which  ■ 
s.-quircd  by  tin  labour  of  many  years,  at 
pel  haps  uf  many  succestsr  giii.ralii  in.  can 
deep  a  single  night  in  security.      He  '<  a'  "II 


times  surrounded  by  unknown  etiemlea 
((bum,  though  lie  neve*  proiokcd,  he  can 
never  appease,  and  from  whose  injustice  he 
can  be  protected  only  by  the  |»'werful  arm  o. 
rlic  ciiil  magistrate,  continually  held  up  to 
chastise  it.  The  acquisition  of  valuable  and 
eitcnslie    jirojieny,    therefore,    necessarily    re- 

Where  there  is  no  property,  or  ot  least  none 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  two   or  three  daja 

Civil  government  supposes  ti  certain  suls. 
ordinatiun.  But  as  the  necessity  uf  civil  go- 
vt nunc  in  gradually  grows  up  with  the  acqui- 
sition uf  valuable  property  j  so  the  principal 
causes,  which  naturally  introduce  subordina- 
tion, gradually  grow  up  widi  die  growth  ol 
that  valuable  property. 

The  causes  or  cumin. Mines  which  natural, 
ly  introduce  Mil  uidiuiilioii.  or  which  natural- 
ly  and  antecedent  to  any  civil  institution,  give 
some  men  some  superiority  over  the  greater 
pari  of  their  brethren,    seem    to  be  four  in 


The  first  of  those  causes  or  ■ 
is  the  superiority  of  personal  nualilieatiuiis, 
of  strength,  licauiy,  and  agility  of  body  [  ol 
wisdom  and  virtoe ;  of  prudence,  justice, 
fortitude,  and  moderation  ol"  mind.  The 
.[u.ililii.niuns  of  the  body,  unless  supported 
by  those  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority 
.1  of  society,  He  is  a  very  strong 
matt,  who,  by  mere  slnnijt!.  ol'  body,  can 
force  tiio  (leak  ones  to  obey  him.  The  ijuu- 
liticjtions  of  the  mind  can  alone  give  urv 
great  authority  They  ate  however,  invisible 
qualities  ;  always  disputable,  tind  generally 
tMpUtsl  No  s..ei.  ti,  whether  l«r barons  or 
eiiiliicd,  Im-  iut  Ion  ml  it  com  enient  to  set- 
lie  the  niles  uf  precedency  of  rank  and  subor- 
(liu.ilioti,  ncec-nliug  to  those  invisible  quali- 
ties; but  accoidiug  to  something  dial  is  more 
plain  and  palpable. 

The  second  of  those  causes  or  circumstances 
is  die  superiority  of  age.  An  old  D 
videil  bis  age  is  nol  mi  far  advanced  as  lu  givn 
suspicion  of  dotage,  is  everywhere  uinre  re- 
spited ihan  a  young  man  of  equal  I  ■ 
tune,  and  abilities.  Among  nations  ol  hunt. 
cm,  such  as  the  native  tribe*  of  North  Ann- 
rica,  age  it  die  sole  foundation  of  rank  and 

|uv(-ciicuiv.     Among  than,  ftuhat h *bi  ap- 
pellation of  a  superior-    brother,  of  mi  equal  , 

,:    mi   inferior.      In  ilie  BUM  opu. 
but  and  en  ■'  |ufattM  rank 

among  Ifcnja  arbfl  ate  U  .my  mini-  n    pM 
■qual;  and  .iniing  whoui,ihe>cl'oic,ihorci»no- 

■  ,  tcgswM  it.    Among  bntbfimsvnd 
among  >i  stern,   the  rhlc«,l  alway.  baki 
and    in  the  .uceiisicii  of  ihv  paternal  estate, 
el  rry  thing  -In.  h  i-.iuuol  Ik-  .lis  nl.  ■'. 

■  .        ,ui  h  .■■.  ■  lull  "I    In- 
■  give 
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The  third  of  those  causes  or  circumstances, 
13  the  superiority  of  fortune.  The  authority 
jf  riches,  however,  though  great  in  every  age 
of  society,  is,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  rudest 
ages  of  society,  which  admits  of  any  consider- 
able inequality  of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief, 
the  increase  of  whose  flocks  and  herds  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  thousand  men,  cannot 
well  employ  that  increase  in  any  other  way 
than  in  maintaining  a  thousand  men.  The 
rude  state  of  his  society  does  not  afford  him 
any  manufactured  produce :  an)  trinkets  or 
baubles  of  any  kind,  for  wnich  he  can  ex- 
change that  part  of  his  rude  pioduce  which 
is  over  and  at>ove  his  own  consumption.  The 
thousand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  their  subsist- 
ence, must  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and 
submit  to  his  jurisdiction  in  peace.  He  is  ne- 
cessarily both  their  general  and  their  judge, 
and  his  chieftainship  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
the  superiority  of  his  fortune.  In  an  opulent 
and  civilized  society,  a  man  may  possess  a 
much  greater  fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
command  a  dozen  of  people.  Though  the 
produce  of  his  estate  maybe  sufficient  to  main- 
tain, and  may,  perhaps,  actually  maintain, 
more  than  a  thousand  people,  yet,  as  those 
people  pay  for  every  tiling  which  they  get 
from  him,  as  he  gives  scarce  any  thing  to  any 
body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there 
is  scarce  any  body  who  considers  himself  as 
entirely  dependent  upon  him,  and  his  autho- 
ritj  extends  only  over  a  few  menial  servants. 
The  authority  of  fortune,  however,  is  very 
great,  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized  society. 
That  it  is  much  greater  than  that  either  of  age 
or  of  personal  qualities,  has  been  the  constant 
complaint  of  every  period  of  society  which 
admitted  of  any  considerable  inequality  of  for- 
tune. The  first  period  of  society,  that  of 
hunters,  admits  of  no  such  inequality.  Uni- 
versal poverty  establishes  their  universal  equa- 
lity ;  and  the  superiority,  either  of  age  or  of 
personal  qualities,  are  the  feeble,  but  the  sole 
foundations  of  authority  and  subordination. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  or  no  authority  or 
subordination  in  this  period  of  society.  The 
second  period  of  society,  that  of  shepherds, 
admits  of  very  great  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  superior- 
ity of  fortune  gives  so  great  authority  to  those 
who  possess  it.  There  is  no  period,  accord- 
ingly, in  which  authority  and  subordination 
are  more  perfectly  established.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  scherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a 
Tartar  khan  altogether  despotical. 

The  fourth  of  those  causes  or  circumstances, 
is  the  superiority  of  birth.  Superiority  of 
birth  supposes  an  ancient  superiority  of  for- 
tune in  the  family  of  the  person  who  claims 
it.  All  families  are  equally  ancient ;  and  the 
ancestors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may  be 
better  known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous 
tfidu  those  nf  the  beggar.      Antiquity  of  fa- 


mily means  everywhere  the  antiquity  either 
of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatness  which  is  com. 
monly  either  founded  upon  wealth,  or  accom- 
panied with  it.  Upstart  greatness  is  every- 
where less  respected  than  ancient  greatness. 
The  hatred  of  usurpers,  the  love  of  the  famil) 
of  an  ancient  monarch,  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men 
naturally  have  for  the  former,  and  upon  their 
veneration  for  the  latter.  As  a  military  offi- 
cer submits,  without  reluctance,  to  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior  by  whom  he  has  always  been 
commanded,  but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior 
should  be  set  over  his  head ;  so  men  easily 
submit  to  a  family  to  whom  they  and  their 
ancestors  have  always  submitted ;  but  arc 
fired  with  indignation  when  another  family, 
in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any 
such  superiority,  assumes  a  dominion  over 
them. 

The  distinction  of  birth,  being  subsequent 
to  the  inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place 
in  nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men, 
being  equal  in  fortune,  must  likewise  be  very 
nearly  equal  in  birth.  Hie  son  of  a  wise  and 
brave  man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them, 
be  somewhat  more  respected  than  a  man  of 
equal  merit,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  son  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  will  not  be  very  great ;  and 
there  never  was,  I  believe,  a  great  family  in 
the  world,  whose  illustration  was  entirely  de- 
rived from  the  inheritance  of  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

The  distinction  of  birth  not  only  may,  but 
always  does,  take  place  among  nations  of 
shepherds.  Such  nations  are  always  strangers 
to  every  sort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can 
scarce  ever  be  dissipated  among  them  by  im- 
provident profusion.  There  are  no  nations, 
accordingly,  who  abound  more  in  families  re- 
vered and  honoured  on  account  of  their  de- 
scent from  a  long  race  of  great  and  illustri- 
ous  ancestors ;  because  there  are  no  nations 
among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to  continue 
longer  in  the  same  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  cir- 
cumstances which  principally  set  one  man  above 
another.  They  are  the  two  great  sources  of  per- 
sonal distinction,  and  are,  therefore,  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  naturally  establish  autho- 
rity and  subordination  among  men.  Among 
nations  of  shepherds,  both  those  causes  ope- 
rate with  their  full  force.  The  great  shep- 
herd or  herdsman,  respected  on  account  of 
his  great  wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of 
those  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsistence, 
and  revered  on  account  of  the  nobleness  of 
his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial  antiquity  of 
his  illustrious  family,  has  a  natural  authority 
over  all  the  inferior  shepherds  or  herdsmen  of 
his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the 
united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  peopk 
than  any  of  them.  His  military  power  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  them.      In  time  of 


*ar.   they  are  nl\  of   them   naturally  dis|mseil 

a  present   never   failed   to   ai-cotnpnny  a  peli 

m  muster  themselves  under  his  banner,  laiher 

lion.      Alter   die   authority  of   the   sovereign, 

ill  >  i  under  that  nf  any  other  person;  anc  his 

too,   MB   thoroughly   est.ihlii.hed,   the   person 

birth   and  fortune  thus  naturally  procuie   to 

found  guilty,   over  and   above  the  satisfaction 

him  some  son  of  eiccutive  power.      By  com- 

which   he  was  obliged   to  make   to   the  parly, 

miinding,   too,   the  united  force  of  *  greater 

was  liki'.vi-i    forced    to  pay  an    amercement  I" 

in  in  Jilt  of  people  than  aliv  of  lliem,  lie  is  best 

he  sovereign.      He  had  given  trouble,  he  hat 

nl.li    (0   i  i.i.i|"l   any  one  of  thcin,   who   may 

lislurbcd,   be  hod  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord 

have     injured     another,    lo     compensate    the 

the  king,  and    lor    Ihiisc    ulleitees    .in    nmciic- 

wrong.     He  is  the  person,  therefore,  to  whom 

mem   was   thought   due.      In   the  Tartar  go. 

nil    Lhote   who  are   loo  weak  to  defend  them. 

selves  naturally  look  up  for  protection.      It  is 

Europe  which   were  founded   by  the  Genu, in 

lo   him   that   they  naturally   complain   of  the 

and    Scythian    nations     who    overturned    the 

injuria  which  they  imagine  ban  been  done  to 

Human  empire,   the  admin  is' ration  of  justice 

them  ;  and  hit  interposition,   in  such  cases,  is 

was  a  considerable  nitre*  of  n\  eime.  bah  U 

i i   L'.i.ily  submitted  to,   even  by  the  [wrson 

the  sovereign,    ami  In  all  Ilk-    lesser   chiefs  or 

complained  of,   than  Cat  of  any  other  person 

lords  who  enercised  trader  him  any  parlieuhii 

*DUl4  be.       His  bhlh  anil  fortune  thus  ualu- 

jurisdiction,   either  over  some  parri,  ii1.it   lriln 

ndly  procure  Itiiti   some   sort  ol~  judicial    aa- 

or  clan,   or  over   some   pariieular  territory  or 

It  is  in  id''  ago  of  abopberda,  in  the  second 
period  of  society,  that  the  inequality  of  for- 
tune first  begins  to  take  place,  and  introduces 
among  men  a  degree  of  authority  and 
,lin  ,ri,ii.  ulilrt  could  not  possibly  ci 
fore.  It  thereby  introduces  some  degree  of 
that  civil  government  which  is  indUfiaftttblj 
necessary  for  its  own  preservation  ;  and  it 
trews  to  do  this  naturally,  and  MR  inde- 
pendent of  Ihe  conaidcra'iou  of  llul  iu'i  es-.il . . 
■  li.m  of  tint  necessity  comes,  ui 
diuibt,  afterwards,  lo  contribute  very  mud)  |< 
maintain  and  secure  tltal  authnri'v  and  labor 
dilution.  The  rich,  in  particular,  arc  neces- 
urily  interested  to  support  tli.u  uidir  ■■ 
tiling*,  which   can  alone  secure  them   in  lb, 


veallh  c< 


s   Man 


,-  .,r 


i  ll|lllitr  wealth  in  the  possession  of  Ihoif  pto> 

party,   in  order  that  men  ol   superior   wealth 

"...I  ■ him   U  defend  natt)  iii  the  possci 

of  theirs.  All  the  in'.  ■  •■ 
herdsmen  feel,  that  the  security  of  tin -ii 
herd,  and  Nocks  depends  upon  liie  security  of 
lhc*e  of  Ihe  great  shepherd  or  herdsman  ; 
th  n  ilu'  laallllllaMIH  of  Iheir  leaser  authority 
il.|i.  ml.  upon  that  of  In.  greater  authority/  ; 
and  lh.it  upon  their  siihordinaliatl  In  him  de- 
ls Ins  power  of  keeping  I 

iriluiilinu    In    UMBk       They/    romliti  " 
...hilii>,   win.  feci  lbcmvelv 
(created  U>  defend  the  property,   and   Ii 
poll  the   authority,  (I  ilmr  pan   little 
reign.  In  oniei  that   be  tuay  be  able  lo  defend 
ih'iv  |,i.i|>,  r-v.  ud  in  support  their  authority. 

lle-L, ruled  tat 
...        . 

Of   of  thOM  who  li"Ve  some   property  again* 
ihi-r   who   line  none  at  all. 

iii'hotily  of  such  a  MIIHafll 
■   i  ails*   of  rlpi'llx 

him.      The  |--i«iii.  win)    i; 


Originally,    bulb  list-    Miii-rci-n  I 

diction  in  iheir  own  persons.  Afterwards, 
universally  found  it  convenient  lo  t!clc- 
ii  to  some  substitute,  bailiH,  or  judge, 
suli.tilute,  however,  was -lill  e.hl  i  m.l  I., 
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nefit  only,  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of 
an  act  of  injustice,  the  sovereign  himself  might 
not  always  be  unwilling  to  punish  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But  if  it 
was  for  the  benefit  of  his  sovereign ;  if  it  was 
in  order  to  make  court  to  the  person  who  ap- 
pointed him,  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that 
he  had  committed  any  act  of  oppression  ;  re- 
dress would,  upon  most  occasions,  be  as  im- 
possible as  if  the  sovereign  had  committed  it 
himself.  In  all  barbarous  governments,  ac- 
cordingly, in  all  those  ancient  governments  of 
Europe  in  particular,  which  were  founded 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  appears  for  a  long  time 
to  have  been  extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  be- 
ing quite  equal  and  impartial,  even  under  the 
best  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate  un- 
der the  worst. 

Among  nations  of  shepherds,  where  the  so- 
vereign or  chief  is  only  the  greatest  shepherd 
or  herdsman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  any  of  his  vas- 
sals or  subjects,  by  the  increase  of  his  own 
herds  or  flocks.  Among  those  nations  of  hus- 
bandmen, who  are  but  just  come  out  of  the 
shepherd  state,  and  who  are  not  much  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  state,  such  as  the  Greek 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and  Scythian 
ancestors,  when  they  first  settled  upon  *he 
ruins  of  the  western  empire ;  the  sovereign 
or  chief  is,  in  the  same  manner,  only  the 
greatest  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  main- 
tained in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  land- 
lord, by  a  revenue  derived  from  his  own  pri- 
vate estate,  or  from  what,  in  modern  Europe, 
was  called  the  demesne  of  the  crown.  His 
subjects,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  contribute 
nothing  to  his  support,  except  when,  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  of  some 
of  their  fellow-subjects,  they  stand  in  need  of 
his  authority.  The  presents  which  they  make 
him  upon  such  occasions  constitute  the  whole 
ordinary  revenue,  the  whole  of  the  emolu- 
ments which,  except,  perhaps,  upon  some  very 
extraordinary  emergencies,  he  derives  from 
his  dominion  over  them.  When  Agamemnon, 
in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles,  for  his  friendship, 
the  sovereignty  of  seven  Greek  cities,  the  sole 
advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it  was,  that  the  people  would 
honour  him  with  presents.  As  long  as  such 
presents,  as  long  as  the  emoluments  of  jus- 
tice, or  what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court, 
constituted,  in  this  manner,  the  whole  ordi- 
nary revenue  which  the  sovereign  derived  from 
his  sovereignty,  it  could  not  well  be  expected, 
it  could  not  even  decently  be  proposed,  that 
he  should  give  them  up  altogether.  It  might, 
and  it  frequently  was  proposed,  that  he  should 
regulate  and  ascertain  them.  But  after  they 
had  been  so  regulated  and  ascertained,  how 
to  hinder  a  person  who  was  all-powerful  from 
extending  tliem  beyond  thnsr  regulations,  was 


still  very  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things, 
therefore,  the  corruption  of  justice,  natural!) 
resulting  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  na- 
ture of  those  presents,  scarce  admitted  of  any 
effectual  remedy. 

But  when,  from  different  causes,  chiefly 
from  the  continually  increasing  expense  of 
defending  the  nation  against  the  invasion  of 
other  nations,  the  private  estate  of  the  sove 
reign  had  become  altogether  insufficient  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty; 
and  when  it  had  become  necessary  that  the 
people  should,  for  their  own  security,  con- 
tribute towards  this  expense  by  taxes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  it  seems  to  have  been  very 
commonly  stipulated,  that  no  present  for  the 
administration  of  justice  should,  under  any 
pretence,  be  accepted  either  by  the  sovereign, 
or  by  his  bailiffs  and  substitutes,  the  judges. 
Those  presents,  it  seems  to  have  been  suppos- 
ed, could  more  easily  be  abolished  altogether, 
tli an  effectually  regulated  and  ascertained. 
Fixed  salaries  were  appointed  to  the  judges, 
which  were  supposed  to  compensate  to  them 
the  loss  of  whatever  might  have  been  their 
share  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of  justice ; 
as  the  taxes  more  than  compensated  to  the 
sovereign  the  loss  of  his.  Justice  was  thon 
said  to  be  administered  gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  ad 
ministered  gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers 
and  attorneys,  at  least,  must  always  be  paid 
by  the  parties;  and  if  they  were  not,  they 
would  perform  their  duty  still  worse  than 
they  actually  perform  it.  The  fees  annually 
paid  to  lawyers  and  attorneys,  amount,  in 
every  court,  to  a  much  greater  sum  than  th« 
salaries  of  the  judges.  The  circumstance  of 
those  salaries  being  paid  by  the  crown,  car 
nowhere  much  diminish  the  necessary  expense 
of  a  law-suit.  But  it  was  not  so  much  to 
diminish  the  expense,  as  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  justice,  that  the  judges  were  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  ;  ny  present  or  fee  from 
the  parties. 

The  office  of  judge  is  in  itself  so  very  ho- 
nourable, that  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it, 
though  accompanied  with  very  small  emolu 
ments.  The  inferior  office  of  justice  of 
peace,  though  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  in  most  cases  with  no  emolu- 
ments at  all,  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  country  gentlemen.  The 
salaries  of  ail  the  different  judges,  high  and 
low,  together  with  the  whole  expense  of  the 
administration  and  execution  of  justice,  even 
where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
economy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country, 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  whole 
expense  of  government. 

The  whole  expense  of  justice,  too,  might 
easily  be  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court ;  and, 
without  exposing  the  administration  of  justice 
to  any  real  hazard  of  corruption,  the  pub'i: 
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every  cause,  in  order  to  increase,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  produce  of  such  a  stamp-duty. 
It  has  been  the  custom  in  modern  Europe  to 
regulate,  upon  most  occasions,  the  payment 
of  the  attorneys  and  clerks  of  court  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  pages  which  they  had 
occasion  to  write ;  the  court,  however,  re- 
quiring that  each  page  should  contain  so 
many  lines,  and  each  line  so  many  words. 
In  order  to  increase  their  payment,  the  attor- 
neys and  clerks  have  contrived  to  multiply 
words  beyond  all  necessity,  to  the  corruption 
of  the  law  language  of,  I  believe,  every  court 
of  justice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation 
might,  perhaps,  occasion  a  like  corruption  in 
the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  administration  of  justice 
be  so  contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expense, 
or  whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed 
salaries  paid  to  them  from  some  other  fund, 
it  does  net  seem  necessary  that  the  person  or 
persons  entrusted  with  the  executive  power 
should  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
that  fund,  or  with  the  payment  of  those  sala- 
ries. That  fund  might  arise  from  the  rent  of 
landed  estates,  the  management  of  each 
estate  being  entrusted  to  the  particular  court 
which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  That 
fund  might  arise  even  from  the  interest  of  a 
sum  of  money,  the  lending  out  of  which 
might,  in  the  same  manner,  be  entrusted  to 
the  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it. 
A  part,  though  indeed  but  a  small  part  of  the 
salary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session 
in  Scotland,  arises  from  the  interest  of  a  sum 
of  money.  The  necessary  instability  of  such 
a  fund  seems,  however,  to  render  it  an  im- 
proper one  for  the  maintenance  of  an  institu- 
tion which  ought  to  last  for  ever. 

The  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the 
executive  power,  seems  originally  to*  have 
arisen  from  the  increasing  business  of  the 
society,  in  consequence  of  its  increasing  im- 
provement. The  administration  of  justice 
became  so  laborious  and  so  complicated  a 
duty,  as  to  require  the  undivided  attention  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  The 
person  entrusted  with  the  executive  power, 
not  having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  decision 
of  private  causes  himself,  a  deputy  was  ap- 
pointed to  decide  them  in  his  stead.  In  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  greatness,  the  consul 
was  too  much  occupied  with  the  political  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  to  attend  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  A  praetor,  therefore,  was 
appointed  to  administer  it  in  his  stead.  In 
the  progress  of  the  European  monarchies, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  sovereigns  and  the  great 
lords  came  universally  to  consider  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  as  an  office  both  too  la- 
borious and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute 
in    their    own    persons.       They    universally, 


therefore,  discharged  themselves  of  it,  b)  ap 
pointing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  execu- 
tive power,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  justice 
should  not  frequently  be  sacrificed  to  what  is 
vulgarly  called  politics.  The  persons  en- 
trusted with  the  great  interests  of  the  state 
may  even  without  any  corrupt  views,  some- 
times imagine  it  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  those 
interests  the  rights  of  a  private  man.  Rut 
upon  the  impartial  administration  of  justice 
depends  the  liberty  of  every  individual,  the 
sense  which  he  has  of  his  own  security.  In 
order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himself 
perfectly  secure  in  the  possession  of  every 
right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  Ne- 
cessary that  the  judicial  should  be  separated 
from  the  executive  power,  but  that  it  should 
be  rendered  as  much  as  possible  independent 
of  that  power.  The  judge  should  not  bt 
liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office  according 
to  the  caprice  of  that  power.  The  regular 
payment  of  his  salary  should  not  depend  upon 
the  good  will,  or  even  upon  the  good  economy 
of  that  power.      Note  39. 


PAAT  III. 

Of  the  Expense  of  public  Works  and  public  In 

stilutions. 

The  third  and  last  duty  of  the  sovereign  or 
commonwealth,  is  that  of  erecting  and  main- 
taining those  public  institutions  and  those 
public  works,  which  though  they  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  a  grea*. 
society,  are,  however,  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  profit  could  never  repay  the  expense  to 
any  individual,  or  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals ;  and  which  it,  therefore,  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  individual,  or  small  number 
of  individuals,  should  erect  or  maintain. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  requires,  too, 
very  different  degrees  of  expense  in  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  society. 

After  the  public  institutions  and  public 
works  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  society, 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice,  both  o. 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other 
works  and  institutions  of  this  kind  arechiefh 
for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  society, 
and  those  for  promoting  the  instruction  o* 
the  people.  The  institutions  for  instruction 
are  of  two  kinds :  those  for  the  education  of 
the  youth,  and  those  for  the  instruction  of 
people  of  all  ages.  The  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  expense  of  those  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  public  works  and  institutions 
may  be  most  properly  defrayed  will  divide  this 
third  part  of  the  present  chapter  into  three 
different  articles. 
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It  dues  not  atan  neeiKwiry  lhai  the  ripeuse 
of  iIhhc   public    works   should  lie    defrayed 

.■     j.id.lic  r.MWlL-,     II  il     i.  ,-i>ii;in..iik 

called,  of  which  the  collection   and   TpjBff- 
ti»n    are    in    most   rontilri.-s,    aajtgBttl    m   |ha 

iMH  The  greater  pan  of  such 
iiiMn  verb  may  ra-ily  be  su  managed,  as  to 
allnrd  a  particular  revenue,  sufficient  t". . r  de- 
fraying their  dud  eipcviao  without  bringing 
.mv  burden    U|Hin  llie   general   revenue  nl"  |k* 


in  the  price  of  [be  goods.  i\s  tin 
|.\p<:nsc  uf  carriage,  however,  is  very  mile)' 
reduced  by  mums  of  such  public  work-,  thi 
goods,  notwithstanding  flic  toll,  come  ehi'ap- 
er  tn  the  consumer  than  they  could  oilier  «  i-i 
have  done,  their  price  not  being  so  much  rai* 
ed  by  the  toil,  as  it  is  lowered  by  the  cheap 
nc«  uf  tlie  carriage.  The  person  who  finally 
pavs  tins  tai,  therefore,  gains  by  the  appli- 
cation more  than  he  loses  by  the  payment  nl 
lli>  payment    i.   L'sacily  hi  proportion  to 


-  ;;:iii 


It    is, 


:■.  obliged    li 


■Ah  i 


of  raising  a 

When   the   toll   upon   carriages  of  luxury, 

n[>ii:i      ,Oil.-lies.       pnsl.i  !..ii-.  -.       .-.  r.       !■■       rn  ..li- 

uaaambW  higher  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  than  upon  carriage!  of  necessary  use, 
such  as  carta,  waggons.  &c.  tlie  indolence  arid 

veiy  "easy  manner,  to  the   relief  of  tlie  poor, 

heavy  goods  to  all  the  diffcrem  parts  id"  the 
country. 

When  high-roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are 
in   this  manner  made  and   supported   by  Mm 

B eret    "Inch   is   carried  on  by  menus  of 

■hem,  ihey  cad  l«-  made  only  where  (but 
momma  rvqabjaa  them,  and.  consequently, 
■rhcrra  it  i-  proper  to  make  them.  Their  ex. 
peaaO,  IM,  ilnir  grandeur  and  nwjruilictncc, 
niMi    tj       ' 


A  iiii;li-,.y.  n  lui.lg,-,   i  imigajile  canal,  for 

and  maintained  I >y  a  small  loll  upon  ill.  car. 
rlaftt  which  make  use  of  them  ;  a  harbour, 
by  ■  uimlcfiue  port-duty  upon  ttat  Italia g\  ,.l 
i In-  -hipping  which  hwl  or  linliml  tn  it. 
Hie  coinage,  another  ne-ir.  I 
nig  cutnmsTcr,  in  many  raimirin.  ma  only 
■!!  .nl.  a  small 
H    a   aeigfiotagc   to   tike   sovereign. 

...g    Rj  own 
"i     ii.iiiiliies. 


afford  to  pay.      Tliey  must   In.'   d.-,   eeuask 

ipivnflv.    lis    M    is    yir"]HI    In    make    Hum.       A 
i  .-li   r..  id  i-.nin.il  li...  iiu.de  through 

try,    "  hrre  there    is    little  a*    nn 

mi  merely  Iwtausc  it  happen.  In 
lead  to  the  country  villa  of  die  Intend  ul  M 
the  province,  or  to  thamf  some  great  lead, 
lo  whom  tlie  inleudant  titiils  il  convenient  10 
make  his  court.  A  great  bridge  cannot  l« 
thrown  otee  a  river  at  a  place  uinr,-  natod] 
rj .,-r.-!y  to  inrtialliarl  the  view  li-iim 
'indowiofa  neigh  I  touring  paaK- 


■.i   kind  an  ■HtWd  on  bj 

.mi   that  arnica  ihey  ItiailwTill  nie 

In    several    different    purls  of    Europe.    l'„ 
.    .    - 1  ,.t  y  upon  a  ranal   is  ahj 

of      pri,;l. 
i.ii-  nidi  •.  ■.    li.ii.i    i.i  l.  .  |.  up  lis    . I.       If   il    l| 

...it   kept   in  nil.T.il.l,.  nirl.i.    thi  . 
bristjir,  anil   Ibr   lighu-ri  which   sail    . 

■     ■■     ■ 
rssK**  a»  "Ivrsr  tonnage,  ih.  y  pay  for   ihe  tolk.   ,  If  ebon   i.dl.  wert  put  u 

-ho     hud 
..■.,,.■ 

■    .'I'  li* 

■ 
■ 
■  need   Ity  th. 
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ver,  the  value  of  Fiencli  money  in  the  end 
of  the  last  century)  amounted  to  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
When  that  great  work  was  finished,  the  most 
likely  method,  it  was  found,  of  keeping  it  in 
constant  repair,  was  to  make  a  present  of  the 
tolls  to  Iliquet,  the  engineer  who  planned 
and  conducted  the  work.  Those  tolls  con- 
stitute, at  present,  a  very  large  estate  to  the 
different  branches  of  the  family  of  that  gen- 
tleman, who  have,  therefore,  a  great  interest 
to  keep  the  work  in  constant  repair.  But  had 
those  tolls  been  put  under  the  management 
of  commissioners,  who  had  no  such  interest, 
they  might  perhaps,  have  been  dissipated  in 
ornamental  and  unnecessary  expenses,  while 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  works  were  al- 
lowed to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high- 
road cannot,  with  any  safety,  be  made  the 
property  of  private  persons.  A  high-road, 
though  entirely  neglected,  does  not  become 
altogether  impassable,  though  a  canal  does. 
The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high-road, 
therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair 
of  the  road,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  very 
nearly  the  same  tolls.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
that  the  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
work  should  be  put  under  the  management 
of  commissioners  or  trustees. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  abuses  which  the 
trustees  have  committed  in  the  management 
of  those  tolls,  have,  in  many  cases,  been  very 
justly  complained  of.  At  many  turnpikes, 
it  has  been  said,  the  money  levied  is  more 
than  double  of  what  is  necessary  for  execut- 
ing, in  the  completest  manner,  the  work, 
which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner,  and  sometimes  not  executed  at  all. 
The  system  of  repairing  the  high-roads  by 
tolls  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not 
>f  very  long  standng.  We  should  not  wonder, 
therefore,  if  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  seems 
capable.  If  mean  and  improper  persons  are 
frequently  appointed  trustees ;  and  if  proper 
courts  of  inspection  and  account  have  not  yet 
been  established  for  controuling  their  conduct, 
and  for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is  barely 
sufficient  for  executing  the  work  to  be  done 
by  them  ;  the  recency  of  the  institution  both 
accounts  and  apologizes  for  those  defects,  of 
which,  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  the 
greater  part  may,  in  due  time,  be  gradually 
remedied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes 
in  Great  Britain,  is  supposed  to  exceed  so 
mucli  what  is  necessary  for  repairing  the 
roads,  that  the  savings  which,  with  proper 
economy,  might  be  made  from  it,  have  been 
considered,  even  by  some  ministers,  as  a  very 
great  resource,  which  might,  at  some  time  or 
another,  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  Government,  it  has  been  said,  by  tak- 
ing the  management  of  the  turnpikes  in*o  its 


own  hands,  and  by  employing  the  soldiers. 
who  would  work  for  a  very  small  addition  to 
their  pay,  could  keep  the  roads  in  g  rod  order, 
at  a  much  less  expense  than  it  can  be  done  by 
trustees,  who  have  no  other  workmen  to  em- 
ploy, but  such  as  derive  their  whole  sul>sist- 
ence  from  their  wages.  A  great  revenue, 
half  a  million,  perhaps*,  it  has  been  pretend- 
ed, might  in  this  manner  be  gained,  without 
laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people;  and 
the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  expense  of  the  state,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  post-office  does  at 
present. 

That  a  considerable  revenue  might  be  gain- 
ed in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though 
probably  not  near  so  much  as  the  projectors 
of  this  plan  have  supposed.  The  plan  itself, 
however,  seems  liable  to  several  very  impor. 
taut  objections. 

First,  If  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the 
turnpikes  should  ever  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  resources  for  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented 
as  those  exigencies  were  supposed  to  require. 
According  to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented 
very  fast.  The  facility  with  which  a  great 
revenue  could  be  drawn  from  them,  would 
probably  encourage  administration  to  recur 
very  frequently  to  this  resource.  Though  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtful,  whe- 
ther half  a  million  could  by  any  economy  be 
saved  out  of  the  present  tolls,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  but  that  a  million  might  be  saved 
out  of  them,  if  they  were  doubled ;  and  per- 
haps two  millions,  if  they  were  tripled-)*.  ITns 
great  revenue,  too,  might  be  levied  without 
the  appointment  of  a  single  new  officer  to  col- 
lect and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls 
being  continually  augmented  in  this  manner, 
instead  of  facilitating  the  inland  commerce  of 
the  country,  as  at  present,  would  soon  be 
come  a  very  great  incumbrance  upon  it.  The 
expense  of  transporting  all  heavy  goods  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  would 
soon  be  so  much  Increased,  the  market  for 
all  such  goods,  consequently,  would  soon  be 
so  much  narrowed,  that  their  production 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  discouraged, 
and  the  most  important  branches  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country  annihilated  al- 
together. 

Secondly,  A  tax  upon  carriages,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal 
tax  when  applied  to  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
pairing the  roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one  when 


*  Since  publishing  the  two  first  editions  of  this  book, 
I  have  got  good  reasons  to  believe  thac  all  the  turnpike 
tolls  levied  in  Great  Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  re- 
venue that  amounts  to  hair  a  million  ;  a  sum  which., 
under  the  management  of  government?  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  in  repair  five  of  the  principal  roads  in 
the  kingdom. 

f  I  have  now  good  reason  to  believe  tliat  all 
conjectural  sums  are  by  much  too  large. 


other  purpose,  or  t 
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It  i-  applied  to  tin-  sole  purpose  above  men- 
tioned, each  carriage  is  supposed  to  pay  ex- 
actly for  die  wear  an  J  tear  ninth  tli.it  carriage 

plied  to  any  other  purpose,  each  carriage  is 
supposed  to  pay  for  more  dun  that  wvar  and 
he  supply  of  some 
other  exigency  °f  *••* 
pike  toll  raises   the  price  of  goods   in  propor- 

am!  bulky,  not  hi  those  of  precious  and  light 
en  nil  nod  ities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the 
itsle,  therefore,  this  tai  might  lie  intended 
lo  supply,  that  exigency  would  be  chiefly 
supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  not  of 
the   rich ;   at   tile   CIpcnse  of  those   who  are 

Thirdly,  If  ruvcmHiiiil  :hnul.J  ill  anv  t iiait- 
neglect  [hi:  reparation  of  the  high-road*,  it 
wuuld  lie  still  1 1 mre  difficult,  than  it  list  pro- 
mt, io  compel  Ihe  proper  application  of  any 
part  of  ill!  turnpike  tolls.  A  large  revenue 
might  thus  lie  leiied  n |"in  the  people,  with- 
out any  part  of  it  being  applied  to  the  only 
purpose  to  which  a  revenue  levied  iu  this 
manner  ought  ever  lo  he  applied.  If  the 
meanness  anil  |>overty  of  the  trustee*  of  turn- 
pike roads  render  it  sometimes  difficult,  at 
jur  .i-r:l.  to  oblige  them  lo  repair  their  wrong  ; 
their   wealth   and   greatness   would   render   it 

iiipfKiseiL 

In  Frame,  the  fund,  destined  for  the  re- 
paration of  the  high-roads  are  under  ilie  im- 
i  the  executive  power. 
Those  fun i Is  consul,  panlyin  a  certain  number 
of  days  labour,  which  die  country  people  are 
mmott  parts  uf  Europe  ubligvd  tugiie  to  the 
regulation  of  the  highways ;  ami  partly  in 
such  a  porion  of  the  general  mull*  „|'  ilu- 
late   as   die   king   el  looses  to  sp.o. 

Uy  the  ancient   law  of   France,  a*  well  a* 

b]  ■-li.il  uf  mo.i  odor  |aiis  uf  Ei 
labour  of  die  country  people  was  uiiHer  the 
■i  ■  local  m  (iroiimijl  magistracy, 
which  had  no  immediate  depcmtcnci  npeo 
the  king's  council.  But,  by  the  present 
practice,  both  the  labour  of  die  eoumry  [i-si- 
ple,  and  wliaiuver  uiln-i  fund  Ihe  king  inay 
eboosc  to  anign  fix  llu>  reparation  of  the 
liiglkroadi  in  any  particular  prolines  or  gc- 
uarality,  are  MfJfMJ  under  tin- 
of  the  inttniUiit  ;  an  officer  who  it  appointed 
and   removed  by  ilie   king's  council  who   r.-. 

eortmpondeiice  witli  it.  In  the  progeria  of 
dsapoUam,     !)■■   authority    of    tin 

power  jrrnlually   absorbs  that  o(   every  ihJim 


nanafMOent     of    «iry   1 


which  is  destined  for  a 

France,    however,   the   great   pout-roads,    the 

roads  which  make  the  coram  mi  iciiiion  between 

general  kc|lt  in  g 
provinces,  are  even  a  gooil  deal  superior  to 
die  greater  part  of  the  turnpike  roads  of 
England.  But  what  we  call  the  cross  roads, 
that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads  In 
the  country,  are  entirely  neglected,  And  are 
in  many  places  absolutely  impassable  lor  my 
heavy   carriage.      In   some   places  it   is   ever 

are  the  only  conveyance  which  can  safely  In 
trusted.  The  proud  minister  ill'  an  ostenta- 
tious court,  may  frequently  take  pleasure  In 
executing  a  work  of  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, such  as  a  great  highway,  which  !■■  rre 
quently  seen  by  the  principal  nobility,  whose 
applauses  nol  only  Hatter  liis  vanity,  but  even 
contribute  to  support  his  interest  si  court 
Hut  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works, 
in  which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  mate 
any  great  appearance,  or  excite  the  smallest 
degree  or  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and 
which,   in  short,   have  nothing  to  n-commend 

which  appears.  In  every  respect,  too  mean 
and  paltry  to  merit  the  attention  of  so  great  a 
magistrate.  Under  such  an  adiiiini  .iniiion, 
therefore,  such  works  are  almost  always  en- 
tirely neglected. 

In  China,  and  in  several  other  government! 
of  Asia,  the  executive  power  charges  itself 
bod)  with  the  reparation  of  the  high-road*, 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  die  navigable 
minis.      In  the  instructions  which   are  given 

10  Ihe  governor  of  each  province,  llie-o  objects, 
it  is  said,  are  constantly  recommended  to 
him,  and  the  judgment  which  the  court  terms 
at  hi-  coooo.-t  is  very  much  regulated   bv  ihe 

licfa  hi  :i]i|iearsto  have  paid  to  this 
part  of  bis  iiisliuctiiins.  This  brunch  ol 
public  police,  Acruidiriijly,  is  -ml  ro  l>c  lei. 
ioii.-Ii  attended  to  in  all  those  countries,  Inn 
particularly  in  China,  where  the  high-roads, 
and  still  mure  ihe  navigable  canals,  it  is  prv. 
leinleil,  eiceesl  very  moth  every  thing  of  die 
same  kind  which  is  known  in    Europe.      The 

been    trsnsmiit.d   to  ]-; pa.   ban   (inn  rally 

been  drawn  up  by  weak  and  moulding  tra- 
vellers i  fieijjcntiy  by  stupid  and  lying  mis 
|f  ihei  hail  been  ci.iinirnil  In 
iiii.ic  intelligent  even,  and  if  the  ticrni.i.'  ■  Ol 
diem  bad  been  repotted  by  mote  fnithful 
wiltirMes,  limy  would  not,  pcrliaps,  appear  H 
be  so  monderful.  'Ilie  arcount  »■■■ 
niet   jieca    of   MM    mffcl  of    do-    kind   in 

Inilo-lari,     fallll    sen  short    llf  wlial     Lnnl     I  ceil 

reporteil  of  them  by  otbet  liavelhii,  more 
dituowd  io  ihe  mam  lions  limn  he  was.  It 
may  too,    pcrhapi,  I*  in  those  cnnnlliis,    M  it 

11  in   Fnai  .  ilie  great 
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subjects  of  conversation  at  the  court  and  in. 
the  capital,  are  attended  to.  and  all  the  rest 
neglected.  In  China,  besides,  in  Indostan, 
and  in  several  other  governments  of  Asia, 
the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  arises  almost  al- 
together from  a  land  tax  or  land  rent,  which 
rises  or  falls  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land.  The  great  in- 
terest of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  his  revenue, 
is  in  such  countries  necessarily  and  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  with  the  greatness  of  its  produce,  and 
with  the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order 
to  render  that  produce  both  as  great  and  as 
\  valuable  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
^  to  it  as  extensive  a  market  as  possible,  and 
consequently  to  establish  the  freest,  the 
easiest,  and  the  least  expensive  communica- 
tion between  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  means 
of  the  l)est  roads  and  the  best  navigable  ca- 
nals. But  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  does 
not,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arise  chiefly  from 
a  land  tax  or  land  rent.  In  all  the  great 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater 
part  of  it  may  ultimately  depend  upon  the 
produce  of  the  land  :  but  that  dependency  is 
neither  so  immediate  nor  so  evident.  In 
Europe,  therefore,  the  sovereign  does  not  feel 
himself  so  directly  called  upon  to  promote 
the  increase,  both  in  quantity  and  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  or,  by  maintaining  good 
roads  and  canals,  to  provide  the  most  exten- 
sive market  for  that  produce.  Though  it 
should  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  apprehend 
is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  some  parts  of 
Asia  this  department  of  the  public  police  is 
very  properly  managed  by  the  executive 
power,  there  is  not  the  least  probability  that, 
during  the  present  state  of  things,  it  could  be 
tolerably  managed  by  that  power  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

Even  those  public  works,  which  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  afford  any  re- 
venue for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to 
some  particular  place  or  district,  are  always 
better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial  re- 
venue, under  the  management  of  a  local  and 
provincial  administration,  than  by  the  general 
revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  the  executive 
power  must  always  have  the  management. 
Were  the  streets  of  London  to  be  lighted  and 
paved  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  is  there 
any  probability  that  they  would  be  so  well 
lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  present,  or 
even  at  so  small  an  expense?  The  expense, 
besides,  instead  of  being  raised  by  a  local  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  each  particular  street, 
parish,  or  district  in  London,  would,  in  this 
case,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  state,  and  would  consequently  be  rais- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of'  the 
kingdom,  of  whom  the  greater  part  derive  no 


sort  of  benefit  from  the  lighting  and  paving  of 
the  streets  of  London. 

The  abuses  which  sometimes  creep  into  the 
local  and  provincial  administration  of  a  local 
and  provincial  revenue,  how  enormous  soever 
they  may  appear,  are  in  reality,  however,  al- 
most always  very  trifling  in  comparison  of 
those  which  commonly  take  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  expenditure  or*  the  revenue 
of  a  great  empire.  They  are,  besides,  much 
more  easily  corrected.  Under  the  local  or 
provincial  administration  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace  in  Great  Britain,  the  six  days  la- 
bour which  the  country  people  are  obliged  to 
give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways,  is  not 
always,  perhaps,  very  judiciously  applied,  but 
it  is  scarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circum- 
stance of  cruelty  or  oppression.  In  France, 
under  the  administration  of  the  intendants, 
the  application  is  not  always  more  judicious, 
and  the  exaction  is  frequently  the  most  cruel 
and  oppressive.  Such  corvees,  as  they  are 
called,  make  one  of  the  principal  instrument? 
of  tyranny  by  which  those  officers  chastise  any 
parish  or  communeaute,  which  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  their  displeasure. 

Note  4a 

Of  the  public  Works  and  Institution*  which  art 
necessary  for  facilitating  particular  Mranche* 
of  Commerce. 

The  object  of  the  public  works  and  institu- 
tions above  mentioned,  is  to  facilitate  com- 
merce in  general.  But  in  order  to  facilitate 
some  particular  branches  of  it,  particular  in- 
stitutions are  necessary,  which  again  require 
a  particular  and  extraordinary  expense. 

Some  particular  branches  of  commerce 
which  are  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  un 
civilized  nations,  require  extraordinary  pro- 
tection. An  ordinary  store  or  counting- 
house  could  give  little  security  to  the  goods 
of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  To  defend  them  from  the 
barbarous  natives,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
place  where  they  are  deposited  should  be  in 
some  measure  fortified.  The  disorders  in 
the  government  of  Indostan  have  been  sup- 
posed to  render  a  like  precaution  necessary, 
even  among  that  mild  and  gentle  people; 
and  it  was  under  pretence  of  securing  their 
persons  and  property  from  violence,  that  both 
the  English  and  French  East  India  com- 
panies were  allowed  to  erect  the  first  forts 
which  they  possessed  in  that  country.  Among 
other  nations,  whose  vigorous  government 
will  sutler  no  strangers  to  possess  any  fortifi- 
ed place  within  their  territory,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  some  ambassador,  mi- 
nister, or  consul,  who  may  both  decide, 
according  to  their  own  customs,  the  differ- 
ences arising  among  his  own  countrymen; 
and,  in  their  disputes  with  the  natives,  may 
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by   m— »  of  his  public    character,    in 

powerful  protection  than  tltey  could 
from  any  private  man.  The  inlcn 
c   frequently  it 

retgn   countries, 


"here  ilit-  purposes  either  of  war  or  alliance,  haps,  liaec 
«ould  not  havereipiired  any.  The  conunctvc-  tiun  of  v 
uf  the  Turkey  company  lirsl  occasioned  the  making,  ill 
establishment  of  an  ordinary  ambassador  at  which  thus 
Constantinople,  Till'  Hrsl  Kn--li-.li  emli.iv.ies  main.',  lirn 
In  Itussia  Iran  altogether  from  HHWIHIlill 
ilHlTaag.  The  constant  interference  with 
iliuii-  interest-.,  neceamrity  oocawNnd  between 
■  lie  subjects  of  the  different  stale*  of  Europe, 
baa  probably  introduced  the  anion  of  kaip 
iug,  in  all   neighbouring  countries,   ainbasaa- 

iIil-  lime  ill'  peace.  This  custom,  unknown  lu 
■■dim  Ifcllia.  seem*  not  to  be  older  than  the 
end  uf  the  fifteenth,  or  lH.-f-iiitiirtj;  of  the  sii- 
tcenlh  century;  that  is,  than  tin*  time  when 
iinimincc  first  began  lo  eitcnd  itself  In  Ihe 
rl  uf  ilie  nations  of  Europe,  ami 
ivlien   Uiey   first    began   lo    alleml  to  its    in- 


orchanti  hare,  had  the  address  lo  uursiuule 
i  legislature  to  entrust  in  them  tin  perfbr- 
aiioe  uf  this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  novo- 
ipt,  together  with  all  ihc  powers  which  are 
teessarity  connct'lcd  e-ilh  il. 

igh  tlu-y  n 


lie,   that  the  eitra- 
urdiuary  eipcnse  nhirh  llie  protection  uf  any 
BOCBMHRi  may  occasion, 

should  be  defrayed  by  ■  moderate  tal  upon 
that  particular  lir;int!i  ;  by  a  moderate  line, 
fot  eaample,  tu  be  paid  by  the  trailers  "hen 
:■■  it ;  or,  what  is  more 
n[ual,   by  a    particular  duty  of  so  mocli  pat 

■  ■  ■  Ibe  goodt  which  tlivy  either  iiu. 
putt  into,  or  e»|«jrl  out  of,  ilie  paiiicular 
countries  wiih  which  it  ii  carried  ,m.  The 
ii,L.i,,ti„ii  of  inule,   in  general,   from   pirates 

....iti-rs,  is  said  tu  have  ;inrn  iuvmihi 

■  ■     ni-Miilinn    uf  llw   duties   uf  Cus- 
toms,      tlut.  if  it    wan    thought 
lay  a   general  las  n ["Hi  MOat,   b 

■  ■■<■:■  tinft  traile  ii 

Mi,    il  -lioilhl 


I,    „, 


II   otiler   10   ii  tar)    U* 
ripetiie  uf  prot.tline  lli.il  lilaiieb. 

Tire  ■usmdatl   oif  traile,    in   general,    tins 
ilo.iyi  been   considered   as   aaaaatb 

,  ■::„■  tmtaatwmitk,  mi,  upon  that 

account,  a   nci-caaary  pan  uf  the   i\ 
■leeuliea  power.      The  collection  and  Mfli 
cation   of   the     genual    duties   of    endow*, 
tlKi.f.wr,  have  always  bean  left  Htt   I 
){ni   tin-   piotr.tion  of  any  particular  branch 
uf  tiad*  is  ■  (■>■!  of  tlu  K«neiai  protection  of 
iiacU-  |  a   pan.  therefore,  uf  Hut  duty  so*  iliat 
power;  and  if  nations   always  acini   ggnaft 
lently,   the   pawHmlss*   duuVs    I. .  i   ■ 
porpoaesuf  suih  narti.ul.ir  ■sXHtlflU,  "liciill 
alnyi  ln»*  Ihtii  laft  equally  lo  iis  di»pn»l 
■■fsKt,  m  well  m  in  many  Mfeon, 
iHiium    kaM  iu'I  alnayi   n-ii-t   MM 
ind    in    tin-    irmtlel    uarl    of  the      ■ 
'    Eurp|w,    |iaiticsilar 


D  i  he   lung-n 


burdensome  01 

■   aged  or  eoiifitiLii  tl 

When  il.H.e  eoin|Minies  do  not  irade  upon  a 

joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  pat. 

properly  ijunli/ied,  u]iun  paving  a  certain 

and  agreuitig  to  luhmit  lo  tiie  regulations 

"f  i  he  njiii[..inv.   i-,n  Ii   mei.nlKT   Irmliny   t.poi 

sailed  rngulatnd  companies.     When  lb  )  tl  idl 

joint  sioik,  ndi  memiiLT  atoning  Ii 

inon  profit  or  loss,  in  proportion  to  hi 

-lure  in  ibis  sKxli,  they  are  called  joinl->loek 

e,iiT][ialiie-.       Surh  culnpanies,    "lletlier    rep. 

..  k,  -oioeiimeshaicandaoine. 

limes  have  not,  ndtiatlsl  priei I ■■■.-■■-. 

Ite.^nlaled  euuip.inie-.  resiniilile,  in  ever;  il-. 

ipeet,  the  eorporalioit  of  trades,  ao  COflHI n 

■ 

■■'   B pa{   ami  are  a  sort  of  enlarged 

Tuinnpolivi  of  the  same  kind.  As  no  iuhal  " 
lanl  of  a  town  can  eiercise  an  ineurnorat 
trade,   without  first   obtaining  Ins  iVeeilnin   in 

ihe  state  M  linil'nl'v  liny  Ml   Mr]  loiin.  h 

I'iti  ivii  [tilde,    fur    uliiel pilnleil    e - 

|ialiy  is  esfHblisl.cd,    witlioul  lii-i    bWOOllnf     I 

member  of  lhal  company.      T ' I  n ■  foil     . 

toon  M  1m*  ■.niet,  ueeotilini;  as  ilie  iciiiii  ol 
ailinissiun  arc  morn  ur  lew  dilrietilt,  and  ;«- 
eoiiling  aa  the  direeiors  of  the  company  h 


ir  l.n< 


„  I., 


toeunlillcllie  -u-.iler  uail  ..I'll..-  Ii  .■!.-  I..  :■' 

wives  and  their  ]i.iTlleuliii  friend..  in  Ilie 
n  lie, |  ei,i,i|>.iril,  -.  Ihe  [nm- 
le»e»  of  apprenticeship  were  ihe  same  aa  in 
other  iTirjmi4li<ins,  and  entWnd  die  jiermni 
k4m  had  serves!  his  lime  In  a  member  of  ihe 
euni|iiiiv,  to  become  himself  a  mnttlier,  either 
iltlioiil    [inying    any    line,    or    upon    paying   a 

:i,,r  una  (hail  what   was  encMJ   ,,l 
other   people.       Ilie  usual   BWfM*t*M  sjiirit, 

'i  kt*  don  not  restrain  il,  prevnili 
in  all  lYjttlhilcd  romp.,  nil  ■*.  When  they  hMa 
tut* i  allowed  lo  art  aaaawlina,  to  iheir  intnnl 
■  ■  i.i  e'onliiie 
ilie  eimi|n  litiou  In  a>  .mall  a  nnmlnr  ol  |ii- 
sont  as  powilnV,  emleaionre.!  |a 
Inulolo  in,',,  i  ■   ii -.     Wliea 

the  law  has  restrained  them  fiutti   doing  this, 
llw)  have  become  altogether  useless  and  imdg- 

.  .■',■  -.     I...     lie,  i  .Ml    ■  i. il. 

.  Uiaat  Brv 
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Cain,  arc  the  ancient  merchant-adventurers 
company,  now  commonly  called  the  Ham- 
burgh company,  the  Russia  company,  the 
Eastland  company,  the  Turkey  company,  and 
the  African  company. 

The  terms  of  admission  into  the  Hamburgh 
company  are  now  said  to  he  quite  easy  ;  and 
the  directors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power 
to  subject  the  trade  to  any  troublesome  re- 
straint or  regulations,  or,  at  least,  have  not  of 
late  exercised  that  power.  It  has  not  always 
been  so.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury,  the  fine  for  admission  was  fifty,  and  at 
one  time  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  company  was  said  to  be  extremely 
oppressive.  In  1643,  in  1645,  and  in  1661, 
the  clothiers  and  free  traders  of  the  west  of 
England  complained  of  them  to  parliament, 
as  of  monopolists,  who  confined  the  trade, 
and  oppressed  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try. Though  those  complaints  produced  no 
act  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  intimi- 
dated the  company  so  far,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
reform  their  conduct.  Since  that  time,  at 
least,  there  have  been  no  complaints  against 
them.  By  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  William  III. 
c.  6,  the  fine  for  admission  into  the  Russia 
company  was  reduced  to  five  pounds  ;  and  by 
the  25th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7,  that  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Eastland  company  to  forty  shil- 
lings ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  all  the  countries  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Baltic,  were  exempted  from 
their  exclusive  charter.  The  conduct  of  those 
companies  had  probably  given  occasion  to  those 
two  acts  of  parliament.  Before  that  time, 
Si i  Josiah  Child  had  represented  both  these 
and  the  Hamburgh  company  as  extremely  op- 
pressive, and  imputed  to  their  bad  manage- 
ment the  low  state  of  the  trade,  which  we  at 
that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  compre- 
hended within  their  respective  charters.  But 
though  such  companies  may  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  be  very  oppressive,  they  are  cer- 
tainly altogether  useless.  To  be  merely  use- 
less, indeed,  is  perhaps,  the  highest  eulogy 
which  can  ever  justly  be  bestowed  upon  a  re- 
gulated company ;  and  all  the  three  compa- 
nies above  mentioned  seem,  in  their  present 
state,  to  deserve  this  eulogy. 

The  fine  for  admission  into  the  Turkey 
company  was  formerly  twenty-five  pounds 
foi  all  persons  under  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  fifty  pounds  for  all  persons  above 
that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  merchants  could 
be  admitted ;  a  restriction  which  excluded 
all  shop-keepers  and  retailers.  By  a  bye- 
law,  no  British  manufactures  could  be  ex- 
ported to  Turkey  but  in  the  general  ships 
of  the  company;  and  as  those  ships  sailed 
always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  re- 
striction confined  the  trade  to  that  expensive 
port,  and  the  traders  to  those  who  lived  in 
London  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  By  an- 
other  bye  tew)  no  person  living  within  twenty 


miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of  the  city 
could  be  admitted  a  member  ;  another  restric 
tion  which,  joined  to  the  foregoing,  necessari- 
ly excluded  all  but  the  freemen  of  London. 
As  the  time  for  the  loading  and  sailing  of 
those  general  ships  depended  altogether  upon 
the  directors,  they  could  easily  fill  them  with 
their  own  goods,  and  those  of  their  particular 
friends,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who,  they 
might  pretend,  had  made  their  proposals  too 
late.  In  this  sUte  of  tilings,  therefore,  this 
company  was,  in  every  respect,  a  strict  and 
oppressive  monopoly.  Those  abuses  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  act  of  the  26th  of  George  II.  c. 
18,  reducing  the  fine  for  admission  to  twenty 
pounds  for  all  persons,  without  any  distinction 
of  ages,  or  any  restriction,  either  to  mere  mer- 
chants, or  to  the  freemen  of  London ;  and 
granting  to  all  such  persons  the  liberty  of  ex 
porting,  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britair*, 
to  any  port  in  Turkey,  all  British  goods,  of 
which  the  exportation  was  not  prohibited,  up- 
on paying  both  the  general  duties  of  customs, 
and  the  particular  duties  assessed  for  defray- 
ing the  necessary  expenses  of  the  company ; 
and  submitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  law- 
ful authority  of  the  British  ambassador  and 
consuls  resident  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  bye- 
laws  of  the  company  duly  enacted.  To  pre- 
vent any  oppression  by  those  bye-laws,  it  was 
by  the  same  act  ordained,  that  if  any  seven 
members  of  the  company  conceived  themselves 
aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which  should  be 
enacted  after  tne  passing  of  this  act,  they  might 
appeal  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
(to  the  authority  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
privy  council  has  now  succeeded),  provided 
such  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve  months 
after  the  bye-law  was  enacted ;  a;id  that,  if 
any  seven  members  conceived  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  any  bye-law  which  had  been  enact- 
ed before  the  passing  of  this  act,  they  might 
bring  a  like  appeal,  provided  it  was  within 
twelve  months*  after  the  day  on  which  this  act 
was  to  take  place.  The  experience  of  one 
year,  however;  may  not  always  be  sufficient  to 
discover  to  all  the  members  of  a  great  com- 
pany the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  panic  Jar 
bye-law ;  and  if  several  of  them  should  after- 
wards discover  it,  neither  the  board  of  t;«ade, 
nor  the  committee  of  council,  can  afford  them 
any  redress.  The  object,  besides,  of  the  great- 
er part  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  regulated  com- 
panies, as  well  as  of  all  other  corporations,  is 
not  so  much  to  oppress  those  who  are  already 
members,  as  to  discourage  others  from  becom* 
ing  so ;  which  may  be  done,  not  only  by  a 
high  fine,  but  by  many  other  contrivances. 
The  constant  view  of  sudh  companies  is  al- 
ways to  raise  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as 
high  as  they  can ;  to  keep  the  market,  both 
for  the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  those 
which  they  import,  as  much  understocked  as 
they  can  ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  restrain- 
ing the  competition,  or  by  discouraging  now 
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adventurers  from  cntcruu;  inm  iii.-  ua.i.  ,  \ 
fine,  even  of  twenty  pounds,  bajdw,  though 
ii  may  1101,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  discour- 
se juy  man    ir.im    entering   inlo   till- Turkey 


discourage  ■  speculative  mer- 
cMnt  I  rum  hazarding  a  single  adventure  in  ii. 
In  all  trades,  ill*  regular  established  traders, 
CTCO  though  not  incorporated,  mltiially  com- 
bine to  raise  profits,  which  ire  noway  so  like- 
ly lo  be  kept,  at  all  times  down  to  Iheir  pro- 
|mc  level,  as  by  the  occasional  com  fit  I  i  lion  of 
sjn-culalive  adventurers.  The  Turkey  trade, 
■hough  in  tunic  measure  laid  open  by  this  act 
of  parliament,  is  still  considered  by  many  peo- 
ple as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free. 
The  Turkey  company  contribute  lo  maintain 
ilor  and  two  or  three  consuls,  who. 


!■:  SOI  ERKIGN,  tic. 
iliiii-.-ii.iu  fines,  .uiii  from  the  carpuraiiun  du- 
ia  impand  upon  the  trade  of  the  company. 

Though  they  had  Ihe  same  interest,  therefore. 

to  attend  (o  the  maintenance  of  siil-Ii  forts  anil 

garrisons,  they  can  seldon 


like  oth.-r  public  ministers, 
tallied  altogether  he  tile  state,  and  tile  [rode 
bill  open  tn  all  his  majesty's  subjects.  The 
dineri'iit  taies  levied  by  the  company,  for  tl,i . 
and  other  corporation  purposes,  mjgbj.  albrd 

Regulated  companies,  il  was  ohsirved  hy 
.Sir  Josiah  Chilli,  though  they  had  frequently 

>i>]i|iortcd  public  ministers,  bad  never  main- 
Mined  any  forts  or  garrison--  in  the  countries 
in  which  they  traded  i  whereas  joint-slock 
companies  frei|uently  had.  And,  ill  reality, 
tin-  former  -eem  to  be  much   more  unfit  for 

directors  of  a  regulated  company  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  in  llie  prosperity  of  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  the  company,  for  ihe  -.nke  of  which 
such  forts  and  g.irrisuns  arc  maintained.  The 
■ii.it  gaMOl  traile  may  even  iri-.pn.-iir- 
I.  ..m  tribute  to  the  advantage  of  their  own 
print*  trade  ;  as,  by  diminishing  llie  number 
at  their  r  urn  net  i  tors,  it  may  enable  them  both 
to  buy  cheaper,  and  lo  sell  dearer.  The  di. 
rectors  or  a  joint-stock  company,  oa  the  con- 
trary, having  only  their  share  in  the  profits 
which  arc  made  upon  ihe  romroo 
mittcd  to  their  management,  ba< 
trade  ul  theii  uwu,  of  which  thi 
be  separated  from  thai  of  the  general  trade  of 
Ihe  company.  Their  private  interest  is  con- 
nrrud  witli  the  prosperity  of  the  genera)  trade 
of  the  company,  and  with  'lit 


They  are  MM  Rfccl*,  dki 
lo  nave  mat  continual  and  careful  at 
-huh  that  maintenance  neeessarik  requires. 
Se.-wu.lly,  Tl..  dir.iti.Tn.pr, 
paity  have  always  ihe  management  uf'a  large 
rjpital.  ihe  joint  slock  of  (he  company,  > 
part  of  which  they  may  frequently  imploy 
with  propriety,  in  building,  repairing,  am. 
maintaining  such  ncceaaary  foits  and  eairi. 
sons.      Bui  the  directors  >i    . 

■'.■  management  ol  mi  commoi 
capital,  har*  DO  other  funi'  ■<>  tl   i  lot  in  tin 
I*  Iron.  Iln 


ly  U 


udor" 


■    Ol  I 


■  ul.1,1- 


Tht 


.ttention,  and  1 
limited  expense,  is  a  business  much  more  suit- 
able both  to  die  temper  and  abilities  of  a  re- 
-nl.iii.-il  company. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
wcver,  in  175ft  a  regulated  company  was 
established,  the  present  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa;  which  was e» press! v charg- 
ed at  first  with  ihe  maintenance  of  all  tlie  Bri- 
tish forts  and  garrisons  that  lie  between  Cape 
'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  .if- 
idi  that  of  those  only  which  lie  be- 
tween   Cape  llouge  and   the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.      The  net  which  establishes  this  com- 
pany (the  33d  of  George  [I.  c.  SI),  seems  to 
have  had  two  distinct  objects  in  view;  tlrst, 
actually  the  oppressive  and  mo. 
nopoliring  spirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direc- 
■s  of  a  regulated  company  ;  and,  secondly, 
force  them,   as  much  as  possible,   to  gin 
attention,  which  is  not  natural  to  them, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  gurri 

For  the  first  of  these  purpose-,  the  fine  fa 
mission  is  limited  to  forty  shillings.  The 
company  is  prohibited  from  trading  in  theii 
DDTBMtaSJ  i  i'ji.nitv,  or  upon  a  joint  stock  ;  from 
harrowing  money  upon  common  seal,  or  from 
laying  any  restraints  upon  the  trade,  which 
may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places,  and 
hy  all  persons  being  British  subjects,  and  pay- 


Thes. 

tee  of  nine  persons,  who  meet  at  1 ion,  bm 

who  are  chosen  annually  t>y  the  flltlllHII  ul 
the  company  at  London,  Bristol,  and  livcr- 
noolj  three  from  eai-h  place.     Nocommitletv 

Ihree  years  together.  Any  i-oumiiitcc-niati 
might  be  removed  by  die  board  of  trade  and 
plantations,  now  by  a  committee  of  council,  af- 
ter being  heard  in  bis  own  tUftPM.  Th 
committee  are  forbid  to  eiport  negroes  from 
Africa,  or  to  import  any  African  goods  into 
Great  BitafB,  Bill  as  lliey  are  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  forts  and  (UliaotM,  Ibet 
may,  fur  that  purpose  eipmt  i 
lain  to  Aftics  goods  and  >I"W  of  dill'iuin 
Li  ml..  Out  of  tin  moneys  which  lliey  shall 
m  i -L-ivr  lupin  tin-  nnii|iatiy,  they  oru  allowed  a 
:■■  right  Inni.ir.  i  |niiiinl-,.  Ism 
the  salj.il,.  ufihcir  rl.-rk-  and  agents  it  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  llie  house-reni  ol 
their  offices  al  London,  and  all  OtsasT MpWIM 
l*f  management,  rummiulon,  and  agencr,  in 
ii  remains  of  lh«  .oto,  afln 
DMaffaM  these  ihlU-i.i.l  up 
divliU  aniiiug  them-.'  lies,  as  compensation  ful 
their  trouble,  in  what  manner  the.  ilnuL  pn> 
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per.      By  this  constitution,  it  might  have  been 
eipected,  that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  would 
hare  been  effectually  restrained,  and  the  first 
of  these  purposes  sufficiently  answered.      It 
would  seem,  however,  that  it  had  not.    Though 
by  the  4th  of  George  III.  c.  20,  the  fort  of 
Senegal,  with  all  its  dependencies,  had  been 
invested  in  the  company  of  merchants  trading 
to  Africa,  yet,  in  the  year  following  (by  the 
5th  of  George  III.  c.  44),  not  only  Senegal 
and   its  dependencies,   but   the  whole  coast, 
from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  South  Barbary,  to 
Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  company,  was  vested  in  the  crown, 
at  d  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to  all  his  ma- 
jes  ty's  subjects.     The  company  had  been  sus- 
pe  :ted  of  restraining  the  trade  and  of  estab- 
lishing some  sort  of  improper  monopoly.     It 
is  not,  however,  very  easy  to  conceive  how, 
under  the  regulations  of  the  23d  George  II. 
they  could  do  so.     In  the  printed  debates  of 
the  house  of  commons,  not  always  the  most 
authentic  records  of  truth,   I  observe,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been   accused  of  this. 
The  members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being 
all  merchants,  and  the  governors  and  factors 
in  their  different  forts  and  settlements  being 
all  dependent  upon  them,  it  is  not  unlikely 
th»».t  the  latter  might  have  given  peculiar  at- 
tention to  the  consignments  and  commissions 
of  the  former,  which  would  establish  a  real 
m<  nopoly. 

For  the  second  of  these  purposes,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forts  and  garrisons,  an  annual 
sum  has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliament, 
generally  about  L.  13,000.      For  the  proper 
application    of  this    sum,    the    committee    is 
obliged  to  account  annually  to  the  cursitor 
baron  of  exchequer;  which   account  is  after- 
wards to  be  laid  before  parliament.     But  par- 
liament, which  gives  so  little  attention  to  the 
application  of  millions,   is  not  likely  to  give 
much  to  that  of  L.  1 3,000  a-year ;  and  the 
cursitor  baron  of  exchequer,  from  his  profes- 
sion and  education,  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  the  proper  expense  of  forts 
and  garrisons.     The  captains  of  his  majesty's 
navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commissioned  of- 
ficers, appointed  by  the  l>oard  of  admiralty, 
may  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and 
garrisons,  and  report  their  observations  to  that 
board.      But  that  board  seems  to  have  no  di- 
rect jurisdiction  over  the  committee,  nor  any 
authority  to  correct  those  whose  conduct  it 
may  thus  inquire  into ;  and  the  captains  of 
his  majesty's  navy,  besides,  are  not  supposed 
to  be  always  deeply  learned  in  the  science  of 
fortification.      Removal  from  an  office,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  only  for  the  term   of  three 
years,  and  of  which  the  lawful  emoluments, 
even  during  that  term,   are    so   very  small, 
seems  to  be  the  utmost  punislmient  to  which 
any  committee-man   is  liable,  for  any  fault, 
except  direct  malversation,  or  embezzlement, 
either  of  the  public  money,  or  of  that  of  the 


company ;  and  the  fear  of  the  punishment  car 
never  be  a  motive  of  sufficient  weight  to  force 
a  continual  and  careful  attention  to  a  busi- 
ness to  which  he  has  no  other  interest  to  at- 
tend.    The  committee  are  accused  of  having 
sent  out  bricks  and  stones  from  England  fot 
the  reparation  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea ;  a  business  for  which  parlia- 
ment had  several  times  granted  an  extraordi- 
nary sum  of  money.    These  bricks  and  stones, 
too,  which  had  thus  been  sent  upon  so  long  a 
voyage,  were  said  to  have  been  of  so  bad  a 
quality,  that  it  was  necessary  to  rebuild,  from 
the  foundation,  the  walls  which  had  been  re- 
paired with  them.     The  forts  and  garrisons 
which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  but  are 
under  the  immediate  government  of  the  exe- 
cutive power;  and  why  those  which  lie  soutl. 
of  that  cape,  and  which,  too,  are,  in  part  a* 
least,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
should  be  under  a  different  government,  it 
seems  not  very  easy  even  to  imagine  a  good 
reason.     The  protection  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade  was  the  original  purpose  or  pretence  of 
the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  ;  and 
the  maintenance  and  government  of  those  gar- 
risons have  always  been,  very  properly,  com- 
mitted, not  to  the   Turkey  company,  but  to 
the  executive  power.     In  the  extent  of  its  do- 
minion consists,  in  a  great  measure,  the  pride 
and  dignity  of  that  power  ;  and  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  that  dominion.      The  garri- 
sons at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly, 
have  never  been  neglected.     Though  Minorca 
has  been   twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably 
lost  for  ever,  that  disaster  has  never  been  im  - 
puted  to  any  neglect  in  the  executive  power. 
I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  insi- 
nuate, that  either  of  those  expensive  garrisons 
was  ever,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally dismembered  from  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy.    That  dismemberment,  perhaps,  never 
served  any  other  real  purpose  than  to  alienate 
from   England  her  natural  ally  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  principal  brandies 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  a  much  stricter 
and  more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties  of 
blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 

Joint-stock  companies,  established  either  by 
royal  charter,  or  by  act  of  parliament,  are  dif- 
ferent in  several  respects,  not  only  from  re- 
gulated companies,  but  from  private  copart 
neries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner 
without   the   consent  of   the  company,    car 
transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  or  intrc 
duce  a  new  member  into  the  company.      Each 
member,  however,  may.  upon  proper  warning, 
withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand 
payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  com- 
mon stock.     In  a  joint-stock  company,  or 
the  contrary*  no  member  can  demand  pay 
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mnl  of  his  share  from  ihc  company;  bin 
each  mcmljer  ran,  without  llieir  consent, 
transfer  his  share  to  another  person,  ami 
thereby  introduce  a  Dew  nwnbw.  The  ta- 
lue  of  >  share  in  a  joint  stock  is  ilviji  the 
price  which  it  will  bring  in  tlic  market ;  anil 
•  lii«  may  be  cither  greater  or  Its-,  in  any  pro. 
portion,  titan  tin-  sum  which  its  oiin-r  .mid. 
endtlod  for  in  the  stork  or  the  company. 

Secondly,    In   a  private  copartnery,    farh 

I ■'   is  ln>und   for  tin'  debts  cunt  Kiel..  I   by 

ll.e  company,  lo  tlie  whole  extent  of  his  fbr- 
tuue.  In  >  joini.st.K-k  company,  r  the  con- 
trary, each  [winner  it  bound  only  lo  the  ei- 
Kai  nf  hi-  dim 

'Hie  trade  of  a  joint-stock  conipanv  i„  al- 
ways managed  by  a  court  of  directors.      Tim 

court,   indeed,   is  frequently  subject,  i any 

respect-*)  to  the  rontroul  of  a  general  court,  of 
proprietors.  Ilni  the  greater  part  of  these 
l'-.i|-  iL-[<»r-.  .cldom  pretend  to  understand  any 
tiling  of  the  business  of  the  company;  and 
when  the  spirit  id"  faction  happens  lint  to  pre- 
vail among  tfaem,  give  themselves  no  trouble 
■Loot  it,  but  tCCMO  contentedly  such  half- 
yearly  or  yearly  dividend  u  the  directors 
Ihink  praptf  lo  make  to  them.  This  total 
ettnptol  truiii  trouble  and  from  risk,  !*•- 
yond  a  limited  sum,  encourages  man;  people 
to  become  adscuturer.  in  Joiat-atocfc CDUIf*> 
nies,  who  would,  upon  no  aceotint,  harard 
■bear  iiirtinu.  in  any  [nn.ii.  copartnery. 
Such  companies,  therefore,  commonly  draw 
ti>  thcm-ili.s  unieli  |MM(I  link-,  Il.au  any 
I  i|Mrtnery  can  boat!  of.  Hal  trading 
stock  of  the  South  Sea  company  at  one  lime 
.itiiiiiiiilri!   In  ii|m;ir,k  ol"  tlicrtv-th rvc  millions 

I  lh.iii.-irn)  pounds        TI.e  divid. 

«J  capital  of  tlie  Bank  of  Kngtand 

it     pre-sriil,     In     tin     miliums     uull     bundled 
IBtl    ii.-.lilv  thousand    pounds.        I-. 
.■t   inch   companies,   however,  being   the  i 
nagera  rather  of  other  p.v;,:,-\  "flonay  thai 

i.   it   cannot   well   lie  etpcctrd  that 
they  should  watch   over  it  with  the  same  a 
iii.ni  vigilant*  with  which  il.<-   ptatJMn   in 
private  copartnery  frequently  *ai.  h  owl  Ih 
o»n.      Like  the  steward,  of  a  rich  man,  ih 
are  apt   lo  consider  attention  lo  small  malli 
as   not-  for  Utstlr  master's    honour,   nnd   very 
easily   give    iVmselves    a   dispensation    from 
basing  it.      Negligence  and  jirofuijoti,  there- 

!    jisi),   |ir..ji[.   MOM   or   leas 
the  ■mugaiiiiinl  uf  the  attain  of  inch  a  cu 
pan y.      It   is   upon   this   account,   i 
•toe k  cotnpaniea  for  foreign  trade  have  veldom 
lieen  able  H>  maintain  the  competition  against 
private  adnniunm.      They  have,  according- 
ly, very  wblimi  auccmint  williuul   an  etrlu- 
mr  privilege:  and  Aran 
rcvoVsl  wilh  one.      Without  an  a«U  ' 
vibge.   Ihey  Iiaee  comtntinly  mlamanarrd  tlsr 
lrss.tr.        With    an    riclusire    privilege,    tliey 
hi.e  1-iUi  nil. managed  an. I 
llw    Usual  Afr" 


■   the  prawn!  African   compatij,   had 

in  c  si- 1  in  ire  privilege  liv  i-liartcr  -  but  as  tlta'. 
,-!,;,,),■,-  bad  ni.r  been  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, the  trade,  in  consequence of  tl» de- 
el. iratii nii-.l'  rights,  is  as,  soon  ufier  tlie  Hevolu- 
linn,  laid  open  to  all  his  majesty 's  subjects. 
Tlie  Hudson's  ISiy  company  .ire,  as  10  then 
IclmI    rights,    in    the   same   situation    ns   the 


,„ip.,nv. 


Tbti 


Mdtu 


■1'  pars 

liiinienl.  Tlie  South  Sen  company,  as  lung 
as  ihey  continued  lobe  a  trading  company, 
had  an  delusive  privilege  .■onlinncd  tiv  act 
ml;  as  have  likewise  Ihc  present 
united  company  uf  uietihants  trading  to  the 
EaM  Iridic 

The    ftoyal    African  c 


t    Ihey  < 

h-.nii-i     [insa 


1,1  n 


nnpelifion 

with. 


standing  the  declaration  of   rights,   Ihey  et 
tinued  for  some  lime   to  call  i liter lopt-n,  and 
lo  pcrtecule  a.  such.      In  lo9H.  I  to- ever,  the 
private  adventurers  were  subjected   to  I  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,   upon  almost  all  tli. 
branches   of  llieir   trade,   lo  he  cmployisl  li; 

the  r.mij y  in  the  maintenance  of  their  flirt. 

and    garrisons.        Hut,    iioniitlistanrlin^    nil 

l.cavy  tin,   the  enmpany  were  slill   unable  to 

maintain   the  competition.      Their  slock   and 

dully   declined,       la    It  I  Si    thclt 

ill-La-  ii  id  borBinc  m  |ntti  dial  ■  partleulii 
let  uf  parlianaaTl  wvu  ihouglii  itecxaaat7l  bod 
for  their  security  and  for  lhal  of  llieir  credi. 
tors        II  si.    enacted,    lhal    Ihc  resoliili 4 

.■',  these  creclitora  ill  nuiuln'i  and 
s  line  shoLili!  hind  tlie  rcul,  both  with  regard 
to   Ihc  time  uliirli   slunild   he  allowed  10  tin 

■  I  ha  |.asineiii  of  their  debts,  and 
with  regard  lo  any  other  agreement  uhich   it 

■OBgtri    |iri.[.tr    H  mkt  -ilh    tliini 
Kin,  ,ri. iii^'  dHKal  d,  1,1 .,      In   IT3'>,  their  sUnii- 
Were   in    mi  pfsti  disotdil.    thai    If.,-;.    ■■ 
i.i  .  Urn-  incapable  uf  maintaining   n 
and   garrisons,   the  sole   pHrpoM  and   prvttKl 

ol'  ibeir  iiistirn'i,.i.        h rii.ii  ye.n  till  theil 

InaJ  Jhaailuii         the  |,  r 

cessary  to  alhuv  the   annual  sum  of  leu  ilion- 
-  ii..!  |..,.n,i.|..  lor  lhal  purjiose.      In   I  . 
banrtng  In  in  fur  many  years  loMH  In 
of  rarrving  urgroe.  n.  the  West  Indies,  ihey  al 
k  Wp  altogether,  10  tell 
lo  the  private  Irailcra  to  America   iln 

n|Kin  tlie  eoaat ;  anil  In 

i   ..enants  in  a  Iraile  lo  the  inland 
l>att.  uf  Africa  fur  gold  ilmt,  elephants   teeth, 
dy.ing  drug.,   fie.      Hot  their  .in. . 
more  confined  trade  was   not  greater  than   h 

r      H r,      1 1  fill      L  "!l  ■  ' 

l-.inlinil.sl     In     j;, I    Ki;i,tii.i!lv  (.1  di'iline,    till    at 

last,   being  in  every  respeel  a  bantu 

|,.i.iy.     li.iv     ,<  II.     .1.  .-livid     l.s    ii, I     : 

nwot,  am)  their  fnrti  and  garris...v.  rt 

i  icgiilated  company  of  mcrchanta 
trading  tu  Ar.i.a.  PMbrl  Iln  aHlitlni  ol 
the   lioyal   Afriran  coilinaur,    Ihrrr    hail    bee. 
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three  other  joint-stock  companies  successively 
established,  one  after  another,  for  the  African 
trade.  They  were  all  equally  unsuccessful. 
They  all,  however,  had  exclusive  charters, 
which,  though  not  confirmed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, were  in  those  days  supposed  to  con- 
vey a  real  exclusive  privilege. 

The  Hudson's  Bav  company,  before  their 
misfortunes  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much 
more  fortunate  than  the  Royal  African  com- 
pany. Their  necessary  expense  is  much  smal- 
ler. The  whole  number  of  people  whom  they 
maintain  in  their  different  settlements  and  ha- 
oitations,  which  they  have  honoured  with  the 
name  of  forts,  is  said  not  to  exceed  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons.  This  number,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  prepare  beforehand  the 
cargo  of  furs  and  other  goods  necessary  for 
loading  their  ships,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ice,  can  seldom  remain  above  six  or  eight 
weeks  in  those  seas.  This  advantage  of  hav- 
ing a  caigo  ready  prepared,  could  not,  for  se- 
veral years,  be  acquired  by  private  adventur- 
ers ;  and  without  it  there  seems  to  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  trading  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
moderate  capital  of  the  company,  which,  it  is 
said,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds,  may,  besides,  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  engross  the  whole,  or  almost 
the  whole  trade  and  surplus  produce,  of  the 
miserable  though  extensive  country  compre- 
hended within  their  charter.  No  private  ad- 
venturers, accordingly,  have  ever  attempted 
to  trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with 
them.  This  company,  therefore,  have  always 
enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade,  in  fact,  though 
they  may  have  no  right  to  it  in  law.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  the  moderate  capital  of  this 
company  is  said  to  be  divided  among  a  very 
small  number  of  proprietors.  But  a  joint- 
stock  company,  consisting  of  a  small  number 
of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  pri- 
vate copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of  nearly 
the  same  degree  of  vigilance  and  attention. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if,  in 
consequence  of  these  different  advantages,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  company  had,  before  the  late 
war,  been  able  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.  It  does  not 
seem  probable,  however,  that  their  profits  ever 
approached  to  what  the  late  Mr  Dobbs  ima- 
gined them.  A  much  more  sober  and  judi- 
cious writer,  Mr  Anderson,  author  of  the  His- 
torical and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Com- 
merce, very  justly  observes,  that  upon  exa- 
mining the  accounts  which  Mr  Dobbs  himself 
has  given  for  several  years  together,  of  their 
exports  and  imports,  and  upon  making  proper 
allowances  for  their  extraordinary  risk  and 
expense,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  profits 
deserve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can  much, 
if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits  of  trade. 

The  South  Sea  company  never  had  any  forts 
or  garrisons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were 


entirely  exempted  from  one  great  expense,  tc 
which  other  joint-stock  companies  for  foreign 
trade  are  subject ;  but  they  had  an  immense 
r.ipital  divided  among  an  immense  number  of 
proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  profu- 
sion, should  prevail  in  the  whole  management 
of  their  affairs.  The  knavery  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  stock -jobbing  projects  are  suf- 
ficiently known,  and  the  explication  of  them 
would  be  foreign  to  the  present  subject.  Their 
mercantile  projects  were  not  much  better  con- 
ducted. The  first  trade  which  they  engaged 
in,  was  that  of  supplying  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  with  negroes,  of  which  (in  consequence 
of  what  was  called  the  Assiento  Contract  grant- 
ed them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had 
the  exclusive  privilege.  But  as  it  was  not 
expected  that  much  profit  could  be  made  by 
this  trade,  both  the  Portuguese  and  French 
companies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  same 
terms  before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it, 
they  were  allowed,  as  compensation,  to  send 
annually  a  ship  of  a  certain  burden,  to  trade 
directly  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Of  the 
ten  voyages  which  this  annual  ship  was  allowed 
to  make,  they  are  said  to  have  gained  consider- 
ably by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caroline,  in 
1731 ;  and  to  have  been  losers,  more  or  less, 
by  almost  all  the  rest.  Their  ill  success  was 
imputed,  by  their  factors  and  agents,  to  the 
extortion  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment ;  but  was,  perhaps,  principally  owing 
to  the  profusion  and  depredations  of  those  very 
factors  and  agents ;  some  of  whom  are  said  to 
have  acquired  great  fortunes,  even  in  one  year. 
In  1 734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that 
they  might  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  trade 
and  tonnage  of  their  annual  ship,  on  account 
of  the  little  profit  which  they  made  by  it,  and 
to  accept  of  such  equivalent  as  they  could  ob- 
tain from  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  the 
whale  fishery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no 
monopoly  ;  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on, 
no  other  British  subjects  appear  to  have  en- 
gaged in  it.  Of  the  eight  voyages  which  theii 
ships  made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers 
by  one,  and  losers  by  all  the  rest.  After  their 
eighth  and  last  voyage,  when  they  had  sold 
their  ships,  stores,  and  utensils,  they  found 
that  their  whole  loss  upon  this  branch,  capital 
and  interest  included,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  pai- 
liament  to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immense 
capital  of  more  than  thirty-three  milhons  eigb* 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  lent  to  government,  into  two  cquat 
parts;  the  one  half,  or  upwards  of  sixteeu 
millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
put  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
debts  contracted,  or  losses  incurred,  by  the 
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in  the  prosecution  pounds,  an  J  of  which  fitly  pound,  wusa  shore, 
s;  die  other  half  to^was  not  so  exorbitant,  nor  their  dealing!  M 
ng  stock,  ami  to  be  eitensive,  as  lo  aflbrd  cither  a  preteit  for  gross 
d  I  Mm.  The  pe-  twUgcorjaand  nrofUBoa,  at  i  ana  Uyfioa 
tame  not  tube  granted,  malversation.  Notwithstanding  some  extra- 
In  1733,  they  again  pi-titioncd  the  pnrli  anient,  ordinary  losses,  nrruilnntli  partly  by  the  mil. 
that  three- fourths  of  their  trading  slock  might  lice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  company,  and 
be  turned  into  annuity  stock,  and  only  one-  partly  by  other  accidents  liny  carried  on  for 
fourth  remain  as  trading  stock,  or  eiposcd  to  many  years  a  successful  trade.  But  in  pro- 
file horurds  arising  from  the  bad  management  cess  of  time,  when  the  principles  of  liberty 
of  their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  were  belter  understood,  it  became  every  day 
trading  stocks  bad,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  and  more  doubtful,  how  fur  a  royal 
■non  than  two  millions  rssrh,  by  several  ilif.  charter,  not  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
feronl  payments frum  government;  sotliatthis  could  convey  an  ev.chts.ive  privilege.  U|ion 
fourth  amounted  only  to  L.3,662,784  ;  $  6.  this  question  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
ln  17'R,  oil  the  demands  of  the  company  up-  tice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with  the  au. 
on  the  king  of  Spain,  it)  consequence  of  the  thority  of  government,  and  the  httmounof  the 
Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them  ; 
iwards  the  end  of  the  reign   of   Charles. 


of  their  trading  stock 
miifystock;   and  the  company  cea 
respect,  to  be  a  trading  company. 
It  ought  to  be  observed,   that 
ii  Inch  the   South   Sea  company  carried 
.  of  their  ■ 


ito  an  an-  tlured  them  to  great  distress.     In  1WS, 

I,  in  every  pasal  was  made  to  parliament,  ol  advancing 

the  trade  provided  the  subscriber,  were  erected  into  a 

ied  on  by  new  East  India  company,   with  exclusive  pri- 

only  trade  by  vilegcs.      The  old  East  India  company  oiler. 

illicit  It   ever  was  eipected   that   they  could  cd  seven  hundred  thousand  pound*,  nearly  the 

considerable   profit,   they  were  not  amount  of  their  cupit  d.  m  four  per  cent,  upon 

mpedtsf*.   either  in  the  foreign   or  the  same  conditions.      But  such   was  at  dial 

ii  the   home  market.      At  Cordiagcna,  Porto  time  the  state  of  public  credit,  that! 


Hello,  and  I-a  Vera  Cruz,  tl 
runnier  the  col  1 1  petition  of  the  Spanish  tl 
.hauls,  who  brought  ftom  Cadii  to  those  n 
keii  European   goods,   of  the  si 


eight   per  cent,   t 

i  pound*  ■)  but, 
■tAterlban  a 


ard  cargo  of  their  ship  ;  and  In  Kng-    East    India    company    established    in    ( 


:.  nl  le  encounter  that  of  die  Eng 
lish  merchants,  who  imported  from  Cadil 
goodiof  t:  .  ■-.  i,f  the  same 

kind  with  the  inward  cargo.  The  good.,  both 
of  die  Spanish  and  English  merchants,  indeei' 
were,  perhaps,  suhjecl  lo  higher  duties.  Bi 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  negligence,  proft 
«»»,  and  (malversation  of  the  servants  of  tl 
company,  had  probably  been  a  tai  much  hca- 
lE*f  than  all  those  duties.  That  a  joint-stock 
company  should  '«-'  able  lo  carry  on  success 
fully  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  pri- 
vate adventurer*  can  come  into  any  sort  nf 
open  and  fair  competition  with  them,  serins 

The  old    Enjflish  Ea.it   India  CM 
itlabliahcd  in  1600,  by  ■  charter  t 
Elisabeth.      In  the  first  twelve  voyages  which 
!i,  i  hUd  MM  fiir  India,  they  appear  to  have 
traded  as  ■  regulated  company,   with  separate 
•lock*,  IbuUjth  only  in  the  general  ship*  of  the 
company.      In  It;  Is:,  Ihey  united  into  a  joint 
stock.       Their    charier    «i    inclusive,    and, 
though   Dot  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament, 
waa   in   lh<M<    days   iuppos.ll  lo  MM 
ncluslve  privilege.      Ear  many  year*,  dierw. 
fan,  they  M  not  much  disturbed  by  inter. 
Ixjwra,      Their  capital,   wltlrh  never  ocerdrd 
at«tt     ImmM     and     fouTii-fi'tir     thousand 


The  old  East  Ind 
ever,  had  a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till 
I70I.  They  had,  at  the  same  time,  in  lb* 
name  of  their  treasurer,  subscrilml  very  art. 
fully  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  into  the  stock  of  the  new.  Uy  a  ne- 
gligence in  the  expression  of  the  act  of  par- 
liament, which  vestcl  the  East  India  lt.de  in 
the  subscribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it 
did  not  appear  evidiiiMliat  ilnj  *.-ic  nil  ob- 
liged to  unite  into  a  joint  ■luck.  A  few  pri- 
vate traders,  whose  subscriptions  amounted 
only  to  seven  thu.i 

msislcil  upon  I  he  prii  ilcgr  of  I  riding  scpariOe 
ly  ii|Kin  their  own  stocks,  and  at  tbffTOwe 
risks.  The  old  East  India  company  had  a 
right  to  a  separate  trade  upon  their  uni  Keel 
■  ill  170I  i   and  diey  had  lik. 

MtW,  a  right,  like  dial  ol 
other  private  trailers,  to  a  u-paiatr  uade  upon 
thcthree  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  niHIMML 
-lull,  tliey  had  subscribed  into  the  stock  of 
the  new  company.  The  cuinpi  iitnm  of  the 
two  companies  with  the  1  nival,,  trailers,  and 
with  one  another,  is  said  to  have  Hell  nigh 
ruinrd  both,  l>  ■ 
'7:10,   when   a  proposal  was  made  to  parlia- 

leilt  for  pulling  tin     tlailei:  ad    ■ 

win   "fa  mruUti  il   company,  and   thinly 
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laying  it  in  some  measure  open,  the  East  In- 
dia company,  in  opposition   to  this  proposal, 
represented,  in  very  strong  terms,   what  had 
been,  at  this  time,  the  miserable  effects,    as 
they  thought  them,   of  this  competition.      In 
India,  they  said,   it  raised  the  price  of  goods 
so  high,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  buying ; 
and  in  England,  by  overstocking  the  market, 
it  sunk  their  price  so  low,  that  no  profit  could 
be  made  by  them.     That  by  a  more  plentiful 
supply,  to  the  great  advantage  and  convenien- 
ce* of  the  public,  it  must  have  reduced  very 
much  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the  English 
market,   cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it 
should   have  raised  very  much   their  price  in 
the  Indian  market,   seems  not  very  probable, 
as  all   the  extraordinary  demand  which  that 
competition  could  occasion   must  have  been 
but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  immense  ocean 
of  Indian   commerce.      The  increase  of  de- 
mand, besides,  though  in  the  beginning  it  may 
sometimes  raise  the  price  of  goods,  never  fails 
to  lower  it  in   the  long-run.     It  encourages 
production,  and  thereby  increases  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers,  who,   in  order  to  un- 
dersell one  another,  have  recourse  to  new  di- 
visions  of  labour  and  new  improvements  of 
art,  which  might  never  otherwise  have  been 
thought  of.      The  miserable  effects  of  which 
the  company  complained,  were  the  cheapness 
of  consumption,  and  the  encouragement  given 
to  production  ;  precisely  the  two  effects  which 
it  is  the  great  business  of  political  economy  to 
promote.    The  competition,  however,  of  which 
they  gave  this  doleful  account,   had  not  been 
allowed  to  be  of  long  continuance.      In  1702, 
the  two  companies   were,  in   some  measure, 
united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to  which  the 
queen  was  the  third  party;  and  in  1708,  they 
were  by  act  of  parliament,   perfectly  consoli- 
dated   into    one    company,    by  their    present 
name  of  the   United  Company  of  Merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.      Into  this  act  it 
was  thought  worth  while  to  insert  a  clause, 
allowing  the  separate  traders  to  continue  their 
trade  till  Michaelmas  1711  ;  but  at  the  same 
time   empowering   the   directors,  upon   three 
years  notice,  to  redeem   their  little  capital  of 
seven   thousand    two    hundred    pounds,    and 
thereby  to  convert  the  whole  stock  of  the  com- 
pany into  a  joint  stock.      By  the  same  act,  the 
capital  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of  a 
new  loan  to  government,  was  augmented  from 
two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.      In  1743,  the  company  ad- 
vanced another  million  to  government.      But 
this  million  being  raised,  not  by  a  call  upon 
the  proprietors,  but   by  selling  annuities  and 
contracting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  gUvk  upon  which   the  proprietors  could 
claim  a  dividend.     It   augmented,   however, 
their  trading    stock,    it   being  equally  liable 
with   the  other   three   millions  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  to  the  losses  sustained,  and 
Jebts  contracted  by  the  company  in  prosecu- 


tion  of  their  mercantile  projects.     From  1708; 
or  at   least  from   1711,  this  company,   being 
delivered  from   all  competitors,  and  fully  es- 
tablished   in    the    monopoly  of   the  English 
commerce  to  the  East  Indies,    carried  on  a 
succesful  trade,  and  from  their  profits,  made 
annually  a  moderate  dividend  to  their  proprie- 
tors.     During  the  French  war,   which  began 
in  1741,  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the 
French    governor   of   Pondicherry,    involved 
them  in  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the 
politics  of  the  Indian   princes.     After  many 
signal    successes,  and   equally  signal    losses, 
they   at  Jast  lost  Madras,  at  that  time  their 
principal  settlement  in  India.     It  was  restor- 
ed to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
and,  about  this  time  the  spirit  of  war   and 
conquest  seems  to  have  taken  possession   a 
their  servants  in  India,  and  never  since   to 
have  left  them.       During   the   French  war, 
which  began  in  1 755,  their  arms  partook  of 
the  general  good  fortune  of  those  of  Great 
Britain.      They  defended  Madras,  took  Pon- 
dicherry, recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  the 
revenues  of  a  rich  and  extensive  territory,  a- 
mounting,  it  was  then  said,    to  upwards  of 
three  millions  a-year.       They  remained    foi 
several  years  in  quiet  possession  of  this  reve* 
nue ;  but  in  1 767,  administration  laid  claim 
to  their  territorial  acquisitions,  and  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  them,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  the  crown  ;  and  the  company,  in  compen 
cation  for  this  claim,  agreed  to  pay  to  govern- 
ment four  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year 
They  had,  before  this,  gradually  augmented 
their  dividend  from  about  six  to  ten  per  cent.  ; 
that  is,  upon  their  capital  of  three  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  they  had  in- 
creased   it    by  a    hundred    and   twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds,  or  had  raised  it  from  one 
hundred    and   ninety-two  thousand    to    three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
They  were  attempting  about  this  time  to  raise 
it  still  further,  to  twelve  and  a-half  per  cent., 
which   would   have  made  their  annual   pay 
ments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  government,  or 
to   four   hundred    thousand    pounds    a-year. 
But  during  the  two  years  in  which    their  a- 
greement  with  government  was  to  take  place, 
they  were  restrained  from  any  further  increase 
of  dividend  by  two  successive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, of  which  the  object  was  to  enable  them 
to  make  a  speedier  progress  in  the  paymen 
of  their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  six  or  seven    millions 
sterling.     In  1 769,  they  renewed  their  agree- 
ment with  government  for  five  years  more, 
and  stipulated,  that  during  the  course  of  that 
period,  they  should  be  allowed  gradually  to 
increase  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a-hali 
per  cent ;  never  increasing  it,  however,  more 
than  one  per  cent,  in  one  year.    This  increase 
of  dividend,  therefore,  when  it  had  risen  to  itt 
utmost  height,  could  augment  their  tonui' 
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payment-,,  in  their  proprietors  and  gnveminen 
together,  but  by  sii  hundred  and  asgh*  iliun 
Hnml  pounds,  beyond  what  they  had  been  be- 
fore their  Lite  territorial  ai-nui-itli'ns.  Wlnt 
the  gross  revenue  of  those  territorial  acqui 
linns  was  supposed  to  amount  to,  has  already 
liecii  mentioned  ;  and  by  nn  account  broiigh 
by  the  Crultendcn  East  Indiaman  in  1769, 
the  neat  revenue,  clear  of  all  deductions  anil 
military  charges,  was  stated  at  two  million? 
forly.right  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty. 
men  pounds.  Tliey  were  laid,  at  the  tame 
ifiin/.  to  naval  another  revenue, arising  part- 
ly from  lands,  but  chiefly  from  il 
riMblbriW  =<  their  dlffbraol  settlements,  a- 

fa*   10   four   hundred   and    thirty-nine 

thousand  panada.  Tile  prnlits  of  their  triide, 
too,  according  id  (he  Ttidencc  of  tlieir  chaii 
man  before  the  house  of  commons,  amount 
ed,  at  this  time,  to  at  least  four  hundred  thou- 
■and  pounds  a-ycar ;  according  to  that  of  tlieir 
accountant,  to  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  ; 
according  to  lire  lowest  account,  at  bajefl  equal 
tu  the  highest  ilividend  that  was  to  he  paid  tc 
their  proprietors.  So  great  a  revenue  might 
certainly  have  afforded  an  augmentation  ofsii 
hundred  and  eight  IbonauM  pounds  in  their 
annua!  payments;  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
left  a  large  sinking  fund,  sufficient  for  the 
.petdy  reduction  ..f  rheir  debt.  In  177:1. 
however,  rlic-ir  debts,  instead  of  King  m!u- 
Cod,  were  augmented  by  in  arrcai  to  the  trea. 

urj  la  lb*  uijaiun  of  hm  ftn>  bjutdrad  tho*. 

•and  pound-  -    by  another  lii  lt».  QCI 1 1| II  Injun 

fur   duties   unpaid;    by   •   larpi'  ,1 

hunk,   for  money  borrowed  [  and  hi  a  finiTth. 

for    bilk   drawn  n|H.:i  t]„.,n    from    ]ndi.i, 

-  .ini.iiilv  a.cipied,  to  the  amount  of  upi 

hi'   twortf   hundred   thousand   jmun .!  I:.. 

which     these     arcumnl  i- 
l.rou-hl  i.;. in,  (bjan,  ohl'gcd  tlluii   ■ 
reduce   «tl   at   once   their   dividend  to  iii   par 
cent,  but  to  throw  il,, ■■• 
of  (oraraiucat,  and  to  supplicate,   Ant,  a  rr- 

if    l!.e    lli(.,i- 
laled  foul   hundred  tlnnisauil    pounds  a-ycar  ; 
■i.,:i    liuiiiir.il 
I  M  Ha)  ■  I,,,:,,  immediate  hank- 
1  he  grval  increase  of  Itv 
l.ml,  il  BMBBl,  nuly  served  to  furnish  their  ser- 
vants with  a  pretest  fur  greater  pn.fu. ion.  and 
a  (MM  for  greater  malvrniation,   tlian  in  pro. 

Bortfea  "in  in  tint  loirim rfftwwa,   Ifco 

conduct  of  Iheir  servants  in  Iti.li ;. 
.u-r;il  .tale  irflheir  affairs  both  in  I 
Kiiropr,     k-HlTK  ll,e  ll.llj,*!    of    j     | 

lary  in  juiry  :   in   riwuiqumci   of  which.   •*. 
, ne  mad*  In 


■    ■  '  | 
MM   aaaaaatan   to   Itself  the 


n  of  thai  governor  and  council, 


,t  CUi 


ing  now  become,  what  Madra 
most  important  of  the  Eugttal 
India.      The  court  of  Uie  Major  of  Calcutta, 
originally  instituted  for  the  iri.il  of  mere  mule 
causes,  which  arose  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood; bad  gradually  eitcndcd  its  jurisdiction 
with  the  c»tcnsion  of  the  empire.     Il  wa.i  now 
reduced  .in,l  ,-nnfiiied   to  Ihe  rnijjiiial  |jiir|insf 
of  its   institution.      Instead   of  it,   a   new  su. 
cine  court  of  judicature  was  established,  con. 
sting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  judges,   to 
be  appointed  hy  the  crown.      In  Europe,   the 
""■    lion   necessary  to  entitle  :•  propriatot 
,t  their  general  courts  was  raised,  from 
tired  pounds,   the  original   price  of  « 
sliare  in  the  slock  of  the  company,  lo  a  thou 
sand  pounds.     In  order  lo  vote  upon  thbqua 
'i  lie  it  inn,   ton,   it  was  declared  necessary,  that 
e  should  have  possessed  it,  if  acquired  by  his 
wn  purchase,   and  not  by  inheritance,   for  ai 
least  uiie  year,  instead  of  sii  inoiiths,  the  lerm 
rcijirisilc    l«fore.       Tile   court   of  twentj -lour 
direclort  bad  before   been   chosen   annually; 
but   it   was   now   enacted,   lliat   eacb   director 

should,   for   the   future,    l>e  cho-cii    I an 

T  them,  however,  to  go  out  ofuf- 
ti.'e  l'_e  rotation  every  ycur,  anil  mil  lie  cipadh 

of taeiaf  takduMM  at  tJaa  tlaetion  <■<   r  1 . ..■  :.i. 

new  director*  for  the  emuing  year.      In  con. 

s.xpiencc  of  these  aileriilio-..,   'ii.    ,  .■ I,..il, 

of  tin-  proprietors  ami  directon,  it  wa    expect 

:  ,  ml  will,  more  dignity 

limn  r]„,j  bad  usually  done  lie 

7.        UUI    II  scinis    iiu|"'-iblc.    In    11 

otis,  to  render  thine  cuu 

o  govern,  or  even  to  sin 
>t  of  .  1 

t  of  their  lnemlier*  mud  always  !i«e  too 
e  Interest  in  the  prosperity  of  that  empire, 
rive  any  serious  attention  10  .vlim  nmy  pro- 
alt,      l':i-.jiiiiitlr  a  man   of  great,   wine. 

;■,  fill]  :i  ::,i  of.;m:dl  I'l.lhlUC,  is  willilljl 
nirchase  a  Itjoilmliil  |,,.i,ii,»    ■  !,.,,.    i-,    I   „h  , 

•toell,  merely  ml  the  inllncm ■■■  niii.-!.  In  ei. 
.  lifl  bj  '  mie  in  (he  court   of  pro. 

prlaaara.      It  gives  tnin   a   share,   though   no" 

ill    the  pliitlil'l.    l-i  I  in    till'  appoinl::,    ■ 

I  il  11  ml,  ■:,-.,   of    I   atn  :    i-'i 'II    of  .h..  .  |0|  .. 

Ih,.i:i;!i  tln-v  111. it,-  lli.lt  ..^i.iinli.Kiil     lulu  I  ,:,■- 

fewarify  more   ,11    h-..   imiln  ihe  intlin  ... ,   -,l 

'  11  inn  I,,,:., 

rectors,  but  mmivtiim- 111 1.-   tin    ap|xiint. 

■■■  ion  in  India,      I'l.i-iil.r 

enjoy  ihi.liitluencefora  few  years,  an,, 

, 'i.!e  for  a  certain   number  of  In, 

■■  ills-  sable  of  the  atock 
b   ld«  rote  ii  founded.      Almui   iln 
eiify  of  the  JTI 

of  which  ihat  vote  gives  Mm  a  ihare,  hi 
11  cares  at  all. 

"■.  1 1  flu  natura  of  ibJai 

■  iwrfwlly  indifleri-m  alKiul  Ilk'  bapfJoMi 
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or  misery  of  their  subjects,  the  improvement 
or  waste  of  their  dominions,  the  glory  or  dis- 
grace of  their  administration,  as,  from  irresist- 
ible moral  causes,  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  a  mercantile  company  are,  and 
necessarily  must  be.  This  indifference,  too, 
was  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  diminish- 
ed by  some  of  the  new  regulations  which  were 
made  in  consequence  of  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. By  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  example,  it  was  declared,  that  when 
the  L.  1,400,000  lent  to  the  company  by  go- 
vernment, should  be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts 
be  reduced  tc  L.  1,500,000,  they  might  then, 
and  not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon 
their  capital ;  and  that  whatever  remained  of 
their  revenues  and  neat  profits  at  home  should 
be  divided  into  four  parts ;  three  of  them  to 
be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  and  the  fourth  to  be  reserved  as  a  fund, 
either  for  the  further  reduction  of  their  bond- 
debts,  or  for  the  discharge  of  other  contingent 
exigencies  which  the  company  might  labour 
under.  But  if  the  company  were  bad  stew- 
ards and  bad  sovereigns,  when  the  whole  of 
their  neat  revenue  and  profits  belonged  to 
themselves,  and  were  at  their  own  disposal, 
they  were  surely  not  likely  to  be  better  when 
three-fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  to  other 
people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to 
be  so  under  the  inspection  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  other  people. 

It  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company, 
that  their  own  servants  and  dependants  should 
have  either  the  pleasure  of  wasting,  or  the 
profit  of  embezzling,  whatever  surplus  might 


consequence  of  those  disuiders,  the  company 
is  now  (1784)  in  greater  distress  than  ever; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank 
ruptcy,  is  once  more  reduced  to  supplicate 
the  assistance  of  government.  Different 
plans  have  been  proposed  by  the  different 
parties  in  parliament  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs ;  and  all  those  plans  seem 
to  agree  in  supposing,  what  was  indeed  al- 
ways abundantly  evident,  that  it  is  altogether 
unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  possessions. 
Even  the  company  itself  seems  to  be  con 
vinced  of  its  own  incapacity  so  far,  and  seems, 
upon  that  account  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
government. 

With  the  right  of  possessing  forts  and  gar 
risons  in  distant  and  barbarous  countries,  is 
necessarily  connected  the  right  of  making 
peace  and  war  in  those  countries.  The 
joint-stock  companies,  which  have  had  the 
one  right,  have  constantly  exercised  the  other, 
and  have  frequently  had  it  expressly  confer- 
red upon  them.  How  unjustly,  how  capri- 
ciously, how  cruelly,  they  have  commonly 
exercised  it,  is  too  well  known  from  recent 
experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake, 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  to  establish  a 
new  trade  with  some  remote  and  barbarous 
nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  incor- 
porate them  into  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
to  grant  them,  in  case  of  their  success,  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  It  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
way  in  which  the  state  can  recompense  them 
for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive  ex- 
periment, of  which  the  public  is  afterwards  to 


remain,  after  paying  the  proposed  dividend  of  reap  the  benefit.       A   temporary   monopoly 


eight  per  cent,  than  that  it  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  with  whom  those 
resolutions  could  scarce  fail  to  set  them  in 
some  measure  at  variance.  The  interest  of 
those  servants  and  dependants  might  so  far 
predominate  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  as 
sometimes  to  dispose  it  to  support  the  authors 
of  depredations  which  had  been  committed 
in  direct  violation  of  its  own  authority. 
With  die  majority  of  proprietors,  the  support 
even  of  the  authority  of  their  own  court 
might  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  support  of  those  who  had  set 
that  authority  at  defiance. 

The  regulations  of  1773,  accordingly,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  disorder  of  the  corn- 


of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated,  upon  the 
same  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly 
of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor 
and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  mono- 
poly ought  certainly  to  determine ;  the  forts 
and  garrisons,  if  it  was  found  necessary  to 
establish  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of 
government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the 
company,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all 
the  subjects  of  the  state.  By  a  perpetual 
monopoly,  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  state 
are  taxed  very  absurdly  in  two  different  ways : 
first,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
cheaper ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  total  exclu- 


pany's  government  in  India.  Notwithstand-  sion  from  a  branch  of  business  which  it  might 
ing  that,  during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  con- ,  be  both  convenient  and  profitable  for  many 
duct,  they  had  at  one  time  collected  into  the  •  of  them  to  carry  on.  It  is  for  the  most 
treasury  of  Calcutta  more  than  L.  3,000,000  worthless  of  all  purposes,  too,  that  they  are 


sterling ;  notwithstanding  that  they  had  after- 
wards extended  either  their  dominion  or  their 
depredations  over  a  vast  accession  of  some  of 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  countries  in  India, 
all  was  wasted  and  destroyed.  They  found 
themselves  altogether  unprepared  to  stop  or 
resist  the  incursion  of  Hyder  Ali  ;  and    in 


taxed  in  this  manner.  It  is  merely  to  enable 
the  company  to  support  the  negligence,  pro- 
fusion, and  malversation  of  their  own  ser- 
vants, whose  disorderly  conduct  seldom  allows 
the  dividend  of  the  company  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which  arc 
altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes  it 


branch  lit'  foreign 
trade.  To  buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to 
sell  wltli  profit  in  another,  when  (here  are 
many  competitors  in  both ;  lo  watch  over, 
not  only  the  t-crasiotird  r.uiulions  ill  the  de- 
miiinl,  hut  the  much  greater  and  more  fre- 
quent variation-  in  the  eompetiii'in,  or  in  the 
supply   which   that    demand   it    likely   to  yet 

city  utiri  judgment  both  the  quantity  and  qua- 
lity of  each   assortment  of  goods  to  all   these 

ei rennet ;inci%  is  a  species  of  warfare,  ot  \\  Jiich 
■he  u|»rations  arc  continually  changing,  and 

fully,  without  such  an  unremitting  ciertioii 
:>f  vigilance  and  attention  as  cannot   long  be 
eipei'teil   from  the  directors  of  a  JuilU  Mm  It 
company.         Ilic    East    Inula  company,    u|iimi 
the  redemption  of  tlieir  funds,  and  the  eipi 
ation    of   their   eiclusive    privilege,    have 
right,  by   act  of   parliament,    lo   continue 
L.n[">r.jiLi>[i  with  a  ji-.jnt  stuck,  and  to  trade 
their  lurpotate  rapacity  to  the   Eat   Indies, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  sub- 


■  [iiliiliiii 

did  eiclusiv 


,,,;.;■>!,. 


i.l  attention  of'  •    private  adventurer 
I    all    probability,   soon   make  than 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  know- 
ledge in  mitten   of  political  economy,    tin 

AM*  Morcllet,   gives  a  list  of  fifty- five  joint- 
itock  companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  hate 
Itccti  e-lablislicd   in  different  parts  of   Europe 
since  the  year   10*00,    and    which,   accurdii 
to  him,  have  all  failed  from   mismatiagemci 
notwithstanding  they  bad  twluain  priwlcgi 
He  ha*  been  inisi nfitmu.il  wiili  regard  to  I 

•I   two  or  three  of  them,   which  were 
not  joint-stuck   companies  and  have  not  fkil- 
e.f.       Itut,  in    com pe illation,  there   have   been 
several  joint-stock  companies  which  hai 
,.l,  i,i:, I  nhiih  he  has  omitted. 

MM  •  which  it  wcrni  posstl 
a  joint-stock  company  to  carry  oa 
ly,  williout  an  tscltisin  pi  i  I  Ilia  I.   are  those, 
jf  which   all    the   operations   arc   capable  ol 
bring   reduced  to  what  ti  called  a 
to  such   a   uniformity   of   mtbod 
of  liflli   or    M    . 

first,  the  banking  trade  ;  secondly,  the  trade 
of  insurance  frum  Ore  and  from  sea  ri-k,  anJ 
capture  in  time  of  war  j  thirdly,  the  trade  of 
making  and  maintaining  a  ium, 
canal;  anil,  fourthly,  ihe  itmiUr  traile  of 
bringing  water  for  tilt  supply  of  ■  grot  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  bai  I 
may  appear   >uuwtthal  abstruse,   la 

is  rajialilr   of  Ujsjf  mliieeil  to    iin.i   rain     »mllll»Hll|  would  nut 
]'•   depart   upon   any    I  ■    BM    i.ii.tih-lung   n  ji.nit- 

filiation  of  es trout di nary  grain,   i- 


tlie  banking  company  which  at! 
it.  Hut  the  constiimion  of  joint-jtocl 
i  renders  their,  in  general,  more 
of  esUbh'slied  rules  dian  any  [ 
copartnery.  Surli  companies,  therefore, 
;ly  well  fitted  far  this 
ipal  banking  companies  in  Europe,  nc- 
cordingly,  are  joint-slock  companies,  many 
ge  tlieir  trade  very  =ucci ■•■■i'tilly 
without  anv  eic' 
of  England  has 
eiccpt  that  no 
England  ■.hall  tt 
tons.  The  two  banks  of  Edinburgh  are 
joint-stock  companies,  without  any  eiclusive 
privilege. 

The  value  of  the  risk,  either  from  lire,   oi 

tm   loss   by   sen,  or  by  capture,   though   it 

nnot,  perhaps,  he  calculated  very  cinctly.  id. 

Is,  however,  of  such  a   gross  estimation,  a. 

iders  it,  in  some  degree,  reducible  to  strict 

le  and  method.      The  trade  of  insiir.ineo. 

therefore,  ma;  he  curried  on  successfully  by  a 

joint-stock    company,   without   any  eiclusive 

privilege.       Neither  ilic    London   Assurance, 

*   the    Itoynl    E»diui 

nics,  have  any  such  privilege 

ice  made,  the  management  uf  it  heroines 
ipiiie  simple  end  easy,  and  it  is  reducible  to 
strict  rule  and  method.  Even  the  making  uf 
as  it  may  be  contracted  for  uirh  un. 
dertalters,  at  to  much  a  mile,  and  so  much  u 
lock.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  a  ca- 
nal, an  aqueduct,  or  a  great  pipe  for  Uiinging 
water  to  supply  a  great  city.  Such  under- 
takings, therefore,  may  be,  and  HMrdburtji 
iirqiuirly  are,  very  successfully  munnged  by 
jiiint-.loek  companies,  nitlioul  any  eiclusiri 
privilege. 

To  establish   <i  joint-stock   company,  how. 

ever,   for   any    undertaking,    merely  because 

such  J  company  ruiglil    lie  i-upuldc  ill"  manag. 

ing   it  successfully  j  or.   to  cicmpt  a   purlieu. 

lar  set   of  dealers,   from  some  of  ilic   general 

lawt  which  take  place  with  regard  to  all  their 

iaigfebetiia,    iocuIv   bconuf    [L.y    might   be 

capable   of    tin  is  i n;r.    if    1 1 1 > - v    bid    such    an 

noiild  ri-rtiii Illy  not  Ik.-  reasim.il.k-. 

To    render   such   in    establishment   perfectly 

I  met    of  being 

:riet  ruleaiiil  tiiiilmd.  i.-i.  oiliiv 

circumstances   ought    to    r in.         FSnt,   ii 

ought   to   appear   widi   the  clean*!  evidence, 

that  the   undertaking  is  uf  greater  and   unite 

general   utility  than  the  IP****'   ]■"'  »f  <■"'"- 

r.d,    •  ■  in. illy.   ii.  it  il  leipiirci  ■ 

C.nul   tlun   can  easily   lw  eullniiil 
a   [in vale    copartnery.        If   a   moderate 

■  j .  ib*  gnu  niiiirv  at  tin- 


:,ll,.„  „ 


demand   lot  wlni   i 
.i  id  iiruly  In 
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trades  above  mentioned,  both  those  circum- 
stances concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  bank- 
ing trade,  when  prudently  managed,  has  been 
fully  explained  in  the  second  book  of  this 
Inquiry.  But  a  public  bank,  which  is  to 
support  public  credit,  and,  upon  particular 
emergencies,  to  advance  to  government  the 
whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount,  per- 
haps, of  several  millions,  a  year  or  two  before 
it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than 
can  easily  be  collected  into  any  private  co- 
partnery. 

The  trade  of  insurance  gives  great  security 
to  the  fortunes  of  private  people,  and,  by 
dividing  among  a  great  many  that  loss  which 
would  ruin  an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light 
and  easy  upon  the  whole  society.  In  order 
to  give  this  security,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  insurers  should  have  a  very  large 
capital.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  two 
joint-stock  companies  for  insurance  in  Lon- 
don, a  list,  it  is  said,  was  laid  before  the  at- 
torney-general, of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pri- 
vate iusurers,  who  had  failed  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years. 

That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the 
works  which  are  sometimes  necessary  for 
supplying  a  great  city  with  water,  are  of 
great  and  general  utility,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  frequently  require  a  greater  expense 
than  suits  the  fortunes  of  private  people,  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  trades  above  mentioned,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  recollect  any  other,  in 
which  all  the  three  circumstances  requisite  for 
rendering  reasonable  the  establishment  of  a 
joint-stock  company  concur.  The  English 
copper  company  of  London,  the  lead-smelt- 
ing company,  the  glass-grinding  company, 
have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great  or 
•lingular  utility  in  the  object  which  they  pur- 
sue; nor  does  the  puisuit  of  that  object  seem 
to  require  any  expense  unsuitable  to  the  for- 
tunes of  many  private  men.  Whether  the 
trade  which  those  companies  carry  on,  is  re- 
duc  ible  to  such  strict  rule  and  method  as  to 
render  it  fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any 
reason  to  boast  of  their  extraordinary  profits, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The  mine-adven- 
turers company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt. 
A  share  in  the  stock  of  the  British  Linen 
company  of  Edinburgh  sells,  at  present,  very 
much  below  par,  though  less  so  than  it  did 
some  years  ago.  The  joint-stock  companies, 
which  are  established  for  the  public-spirited 
purpose  of  promoting  some  particular  manu- 
facture, over  and  above  managing  their  own 
affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  stock 
of  the  society,  can,  in  other  respects,  scarce 
ever  fail  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  upright  intentions,  the 
unavoidable  partiality  of  their  directors  to 
particular  branches   of  the   manufacture,  of 


which  the  undertakers  mislead  and  impost 
upon  them,  is  a  real  discouragement  to  the 
rest,  and  necessarily  breaks,  more  or  less,  that 
natural  proportion  which  would  otherwise 
establish  itself  between  judicious  industry  and 
profit,  and  which,  to  the  general  industry  of 
the  country,  is  of  all  encouragements  the 
greatest  and  the  most  effectual.      Note  4L 


ART.  II. — Of  the   Expense  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Youth. 

The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  may,  in  the  same  manner,  furnish  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  fee  or  honorary,  which  the 
scholar  pays  to  the  master,  naturally  consti- 
tutes a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  master  does 
not  arise  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue, 
it  still  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  de- 
rived from  that  general  revenue  of  the  so- 
ciety, of  which  the  collection  and  application 
are,  in  most  countries,  assigned  to  the  exe- 
cutive power.  Through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  colleges  makes  either  no  charge 
upon  that  general  revenue,  or  but  a  very 
small  one.  It  everywhere  arises  chiefly  from 
some  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from  the 
rent  of  some  landed  estate,  or  from  the  in- 
terest of  some  sum  of  money,  allotted  and 
put  under  the  management  of  trustees  fol 
this  particular  purpose,  sometimes  by  the  so- 
vereign himself,  and  sometimes  by  some  pri- 
vate  donor. 

Have  those  public  endowments  contributed 
in  general,  to  promote  the  end  of  their  insti- 
tution ?  Have  they  contributed  to  encourage 
the  diligence,  and  to  improve  the  abilities,  of 
the  teachers  ?  Have  they  directed  the  course 
of  education  towards  objects  more  useful, 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than 
those  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone 
of  its  own  accord  ?  It  should  not  seem  very 
difficult  to  give  at  least  a  probable  answer  u» 
each  of  those  questions. 

In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  exercise  it,  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  necessity  they  are 
under  of  making  that  exertion.  This  neces- 
sity is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  emo- 
luments of  their  profession  are  the  only 
source  from  which  they  expect  their  fortune, 
or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and  subsist- 
ence. In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  subsistence,  they  must,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain  quantity 
of  work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the 
competition  is  flee,  the  rivalship  of  competitors, 
who  are  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  another 
out  of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  en- 
deavour to  execute  his  work  with  a  certain 
degree  of  exactness.     The  gremtneef  of  the  ob- 


i:\ri:Nsi:s  of  thi;  sovereign,  &c 


jccis  which    are   to  lie  acquired   l>y  success 
e  particular   professions  may,   no   duuiil, 

ul*  extraordinary  spirit  mid  ambition.  ( 
objects,  however,  arc  evidently  nr.'. 
in  order  ro  occasion  the  greatest  exertions. 
Itivalship  and  emulation  render  csccllency, 
even  in  mean  professions,  Jin  abject  of  ambl- 
il  frequently  occasion  llie  very  grent. 
objects,  on  Hie  con- 
nsupporled  by  tin;  necessity 
limit,  have  seldom  been  siilhcii;!il  I" 
my  considerable,  eicrtron.  In  Eug- 
a  in  the  professiun  of  die  law 
le  very  great  objects  of  ambition  ; 
and  yet  how  few  men,  born  to  easy  forUines. 
r  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  lliat 
n? 
[lie  endowments  of  schools  and  colleges 
irily  diminished,  more  or  less,  die 
rcssity  of  application  in  the  lemebcrs.  Their 
sub-,  isle  nee,  so  far  as  it  arises  from  ilieir  sa- 
uries, is  evidently  derived  from  a  fund,  alto- 
gether independent  of  tlieir  success  and  re- 
putation in  tlieir  particular  professions. 

In  some  universities,  the  salary  makes  but 
>  pan,  and  frequently  but  a  small  part,  of 
die  eninluincnis  nf  lite  teacher,  of  which  (he 
greater  |»rt  arises  from  the  lionoraries  or  feet 
nf  his  pupils.  The  necessity  of  application, 
though  always  man  nr  laaa  diminished,  is 
nut.  in  tliii  ease,  entirely  taken  away.  He- 
putaiiim  in  Ins  ptuf'cssi.ui  is  -till  of  some  im- 
portance, to  hi  in,  and  lie  still  has  some  de- 
INinliniy  upon  the  aflcclion,  gratitude,  and 
■  report  of  dwsc  who  base  UnU 
ii|Hin  hi.  instructions;  and  these  favourable 
sentiments  lie  is  likely  lo  gain  in  no  way  so 
well  a>  by  deserving  •.Item,  lliat  is,  by  llie 
abilities  and  llM%Hlf  villi  which  lie  Je- 
cliarge*  every  part  of  his  duty. 

In  other  universities,,  the  teacher  il  prolii 
bind  hom  laaaftiu  any  honorary  or  foe 
from  hit  pu]iii-.  ami  his  salary  conmitutes  die 
■  , 'ii.L-.il    ihc  r.venuc  wliiih   he  ilerivei    (Vein 

ul.  niiiii'.     iii.  Inum  is,  in  i.i 

as    directly  iu    tip|Ki,ili«n    Nihil   duly  a* 


n  wt  It 

mull  to  live  as  iiiueh  al  bit  caw  as  lie  can 
.  ..uicnls  are  lu  lie  prenscly  th' 
•amc,  uhetlier  lie  duet  or  does  net  ptrOm 
•■hiw  very  hlaxiMUl  duly,  it  is  certainly  bin 
inter.-.!,  at  least  as  interest  is  nil 
ilei.tood,  either  to  nrglcil 
if  lie  is  subject  1"  Mm  authority  which  wil 
nut  -nr!.!  him   to  ihi  dus,   to  perform  it   In  at 


rin  ' 


If  at 


mil,    , 


ny  lliat   ai-tiviiy  in   any  way  froii 

■ 
I  flu  Minn  of  bin  duty,  from  wlmh  he  ma 


may   neglect   hia 


ity,  provided  be  himself  is 
;leet  his  own.  In  Hie  university  of  Oiford, 
the  greater  [art  of  the  public  lirofessors  have, 
for  these  many  years,  given  up  altogcihei 
even  the  pretence  u I  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  re- 
sidca,   MM  so  much  in  the  body  eorpoiiiic,   6l 
which  he  is  a  member,   as  in  some  other  ei.- 
ueous   persons,  in   the   bishop  of  the  ilk, 
e,   for  example,  in  die  governor  of  the  pio. 
ee,   or,  perhaps,   in  some  minister  nf  Mule, 
s  not,  indeed,  in  this  case,  very  likely  ilint 
will  be   luHered   to  neglect   his  duty  alto- 
gether.      All    that   such   superiors,   however, 
an    force   him  (o  do,   is   to  attend  upon   his 
mpils  a  certain  number  of  hours,   ilint  is,   in 
;ive  a  certain  number  of  lectures  in  die  week, 
ir   in   die   year.       What   those  lectures  shall 
*-,    iriusl    slill    depend  upon    die   diligence    i.il 
lie  teacher;   and  that  diligence  is  likely  I"  he 
proportioned   to  the  meUves  which   he  has  fur 

is  liable  lo  he  exercised 
both  ignoramly  and  capriciously.  In  its  un- 
til re,  it  is  arbitrary  :mil  ili.irelioiiary ;  and 
llie  persons  who  HaTfiM  it,  tii'ilhei  attending 
upon  die  ectures  ill'  ihc  (earlier  ihinr-.  lie'  , 
nor  perhaps  understanding  the  sciences  width 

il  is  his  business  to  teach,   are  schl 

nf  i ".i-rcisiiui  il  with  judgment,  front  Um 
in-. pie,. ee  of  ullice,  too,  they  are  frcmitnll) 
ii.diileient  liow  tliey  ciercise  it,  sudarevciy 
apt  lo  censure  or  deprive  hitn  of  bis  oAt<a 
wantonly  and  witlunil  any  just  came.  II. 
pci-on  subject  to  suih  jurisdiction  is  iieees- 
..■  d  by  il,  uiid,  instead  nf  lieitijr 
one  of  ll'.e  inii-t  ri-.pcct.iblc,  is  render.. 1  one 
est  aid  mint  eoiiteni|ptilile  per. 
■en  in  the  society.  It  is  by  powerful  pm- 
tection  only,  thai  he  can  cH'ecllially  guard 
himself  ne.,insl  the  bad  usage  to  which  he  Is 
at  all  times  r>|w»i-d;  ami  Ibis  BMU -elinii  lie 
is  most  likely  lo  gain,  not  by  ability  or  iliU- 
■    l.y  ipbset|iiiou». 

Ill  will  of  bis  .npelinl..    .mil    by    bell,  ; 

ready,   at  all   times,   to   inclines   to  Ifaal  will 
'     I    the    Iwnuiir   nl 

ll„    likly    ,-ni  p»l ale,    uf  which  he    is  .1  m.  :i:l„  ■  . 

Whoever  has  altenihil  fur  any  i\ilisiiter ililf 
tins*   ID  [lie  adininistnlion  of  a    Freiieb   xiii. 

ii nil!,  -I  li.,"'  had  mi  i  inn  to  remark  Mia 

,  ■',  jn  arliU 
trary  ami  eitraiiiiiin.  Juilwiictieu  of  i Ids  kind. 

.    .  .:n     mimbiT  nf  sin. 

■ 
deill  nf    llie  I I     i. 

r  i  lIiv  of  dial  mei 
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The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  it;  and  if  this  book  is  written  in  a  foreign 
physic,  and  divinity,  when  they  can  he  obtain-  ,  and  dead  language,  by  interpreting  it  tc 
ed  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  years    them  into   their  own,    or,  what  would    give 


in  certain  universities,  necessarily  force  a  cer- 
tain number  of  students  to  such  universities, 
independent  of  the  merit  or  reputation  of  the 
teachers.      The  privileges  of  graduates  are  a 


him  still  less  trouble,  by  making  them  inter, 
pret  it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making 
an  occasional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter 
himself  that   he    is  giving  a  lecture.      The 


sort  of  statutes  of  apprenticeship,  which  have  I  slightest  degree  of  knowledge  and  application 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  education,  will  enable  him  to  do  this,  without  exposing 
just  as  the  other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  nimself  to  contempt  or  derision,  by  saying 
'lave  to  that  of  arts  and  manufactures.  '  any  thing  that  is  really   foolish,  absurd,  or 

The  charitable  foundations  of  scholarships,  ridiculous.  The  discipline  of  the  college,  at 
exhibitions,  bursaries,  &c.  necessarily  attach  the  same  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all 
a  certain  number  of  students  to  certain  col-  (  his  pupils  to  the  most  regular  attendance  up. 
leges,  independent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  on  his  sham  lecture,  and  to  maintain  the 
those  particular  colleges.  Were  the  students  most  decent  and  respectful  behaviour  during 
upon  such  charitable  foundations  left  free  to  the  whole  time  of  the  performance. 


choose  what  college  they  liked  best,  such  li 
berty  might  perhaps  contribute  to  excite  some 
emulation  among  different  colleges.  A  re 
gulation,  on  the  contrary,  which  prohibited 
even  the  independent  members  of  every  par- 
ticular college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  to 
anv  other,  without  leave  first  asked  and  ob- 


The  discipline  of  colleges  and  universities 
is  in  general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students,  but  for  the  interest,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  for  the  ease  of  the  masters. 
Its  object  is,  in  all  cases,  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  master,  and,  whether  he  ne- 
glects or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  stu- 


tained  of  that  which  they  meant  to  abandon,  dents  in  all   cases  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he 


would    tend   very   much    to   extinguish   that 
emulation. 

If  in  each  college,  the  tutor  or  teacher, 
wno  was  to  instruct  each  student  in  all  arts 
and  sciences,  should  not  be  voluntarily  chosen 
by  the  student,  but  appointed  by  the  head  of 
the  college  ;  and  if,  in  case  of  neglect,  inabi- 
lity, or  bad  usage,  the  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  change  him  for  another,  without 
leave  first  asked  and  obtained ;  such  a  regu- 
lation would  not  only  tend  very  much  to  ex- 
tinguish all  emulation  among  the  different 
tutors  of  the  same  college,  but  to  diminish 
very  much,  in  all  of  them,  the  necessity  of 
diligence  and  of  attention  to  their  respective 
pupils.  Such  teachers,  though  very  well 
paid  by  their  student*,  might  be  as  much  dis- 
posed to  neglect  them,  as  those  who  are  not 
paid  by  them  at  all  or  who  have  no  other  re- 
compense but  their  salary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of 
sense,  it  must  be  an  unpleasant  thing  to  him 
to  be  conscious,  while  he  is  lecturing  to  his 
students,  that  he  is  either  speaking  or  read- 
ing nonsense,  or  what  is  very  little  better  than 
nonsense.  It  must,  too,  be  unpleasant  to 
him  to  observe,  thai   the  greater  part  of  his 


performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect  wisdom 
and  virtue  in  the  one  order,  and  the  greatest 
weakness  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where  the 
masters,  however,  really  perform  their  duty, 
there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect 
theirs.  No  discipline  is  ever  requisite  to 
force  attendance  upon  lectures  which  are 
really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well  known 
wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given.  Force 
and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  de- 
gree requisite,  in  order  to  oblige  children,  01 
very  young  boys,  to  attend  to  those  parts  of 
education,  which  it  is  thought  necessary  for 
them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  ol 
life  ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
provided  the  master  does  his  duty,  force  or 
restraint  can  scarce  ever  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that 
so  far  from  being  disposed  to  neglect  or  de- 
spise the  instructions  of  their  master,  pro- 
vided he  shews  some  serious  intention  of  be- 
ing of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclin- 
ed to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  sometimes 


students  deseri  his  lectures ;  or  perhaps,  at-  ,  even   to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal 
tend  upon   them  with   plain  enough  marks  of  of  gross  negligence. 


neglect,  contempt,  and  derision.  If  he  is 
obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  lectures,  these  motives  alone,  without  any 
other  interest,  might  dispose  him  to  take 
some  pains  to  give  tolerably  good  ones.  Se- 
veral different  expedients,  however,  may  be 
fallen  upon,  which  will  effectually  blunt  the 
edge  of  -ill  those  incitements  to  diligence. 
The  teacher,  instead  of  explaining  to  his  pu- 


Those  parts  of  education,  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed, for  the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no 
public  institutions,  are  generally  the  txsi 
taught.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  a  fenc 
ing  or  a  dancing  school,  he  does  not,  indeed, 
always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well ; 
but  he  seldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or  to 
dance.  The  good  effects  of  the  riding  school 
arc  not  commonly  so  evident.     The  expense 


pils  himself  the  science  in  which  he  proposes  |  of  a  riding  school  is  so  great,  that  in  most 
to  instruct  them,  mav  read  some  book  upon  1  places  it  is  a  public  institution.      The  three 


[■:Xi*K\SKS  (IF  THE  SOVEHEIGN',  &C. 


In  England,  the  public  adnata  ire  much 
less  corrupted  than  the  unisersities.  In  the 
schools  tlio  youth  are  taught,  or  at  leasl  may 
lu>  taughl,  Greek  and  Latin;  tliat  is,  every 
thins:  which  tha  masters  pretend  lo  leach,  or 
which  it  ii  eipected  they  should  teach.  In 
tin-  universities,  the  youth  neither  are  taught, 
nor  always  can  find  any  proper  means  oF 
being  taught  the  KJmem,  which  it  is  the  bu- 
siness oF  those  incorporated  bodies  to  (each. 
The  reward  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  most 
cases,  depend  *  principally,  in  some  cases  al- 
most entirely,  upon  the  fee*  or  bonontries  of 
his  scholar!.  Schools  have  no  exclusive  pri- 
vileges. In  order  (o  obtain  the  honours  of 
gtaaat&m,  it  is  not  necessary  (hat  t  person 
should  bring  a  certificate  or  his  having  ■tutted' 
a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  public  school. 
If,  ii|ion  examination,  he  appears  to  under- 
stand "hat  is  taught  there,  no  questions-  are 
uked  about  (he  place  :vhcre  he  learnt  it. 

The  part*  of  education  which  are  common, 
ly  taught  in  universities,  it  may  perhaps  be 
mil,  are  not  very  well  taught.  But  bad  it 
not  been  for  those  institutions,  they  would 
nol  hare  been  commonly  taught  at  all;  and 
both  the  itlditidual  and  the  public  would  have 
tuH'ercd  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  those 
iiiijioriant  parts  of  education. 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were 
originally,  the  greater  part  of  th.-ui.  eccle- 
siastical corporations,  instituted  for  the  educa- 
tion of  churchmen.  They  were  (btrasM  In 
the  authority  of  the  pope;  and  were  so  en. 
lin-lv  miller  In.  immediate  protection,  that 
(heir  members,  whether  maater*  or  -.indent-., 
had  all  of  Ihem  what  was  tlien  called  the  bt- 
i.,  ii;  ,i  utWD,  (hat  is,  were  cicmptcd  from 
ibj  (Ml  jnri-.iiiti.in  of  die  eouutriea  in  »!' 

were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclesiastical 
bunala.      What  was  taughl  In  the  greater  pan 
i>f  thoar  universities  was  suitable  lo  (he  end 

itlllrinn.  eitlier  theology, 
linns-  thai  waa  merely  nMfaratoey   to    llieo- 
lo*J- 

■-  , ...,a.dty  wa*A 
[aw,  •  corrupted  l-aiin  had 
mon  language  of  all  the 
Bump*,  The  service  of  the  church,  aecord- 
ingly,  and  the  (ranilatimi  ,>f  lb.  Jlihli-  nhj(l 
wen  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  thai  cor 
rupled  Latin  i  dial  U.  in  the  common  Ian. 
Cuagc  of  the  cnuniry.  After  the  irruption  .> 
the    bartisirinia  nations    »!,.. 

-.-.    I  jliii  gradually  censed  lo  b. 
Jw  language   »f  any  part 

I  it  the  people  naturally  (nnrn 


itablishcd  forms  and  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion long  alter  the  circumstances  which  first 
introduced  mid  rendered  them  reasonable,  are 
no  more.  Though  Latin,  therefore,  wos  no 
longer  understood  anywliere  by  the  great 
body  of  (he  people,  the  whole  service  of  the 
performed  in  thai 
language.  Two  di Herein  languages  were 
established  in  Europe,  in  (he  same  man- 
is  in  ancient  Egypt;  a  hingitacf  of  the 
Is,  and  a  language  of  (he  people;  a 
sacred  and  a  profane,  u  learned  anil  an  un- 
learned language.  But  i(  was  necessary  that 
(he  priests  should  understand  something  ol 
that  sacred  and  learned  language  in  which 
1  hey  were  to  officiate;  and  the  study  of  (he 
'  iguage  therefore  mode,  from  the 
beginning,    an    essential    part   of    university 

It  was  not  so  with  thai  either  of  the  Greek 
-  of  the  Hebrew  language,  llic  infallible 
scrcass  of  the  church  had  pronounced  the 
■tin  translation  of  Hie  Bible,  commonly 
called  the  Latin  Vulgate,  to  have  been  equal 
I)  diet. lied  by  divine  inspiration,  and  there- 
fore of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  originals.  The  knowledge  of  those 
iguage,  therefore,  mil  being  irali- 
|m-ii-iI.!i  icqusileto  a  churchman,   the  study 


-I'   them  did   11 


:  for  a  long  t 


-y  part  of  (he  i 
sity   education.        There    are    some    BpasBJM 

nnivci-ilics,  1  am  assured,  in  which  the  stud* 
of  the  Greek  language  has  never  yet  made 
any  part  of  thai  course.  The  first  reformers 
found  die  Greek  (eit  of  the  Mew  Testament, 
;«n  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old,  more 
irnble  to  their  opinions  than  the  vul- 
gate  translation,  which,  ai  might  naturally 
be  supposed,  bad  been  gradually  accommodui. 
•d  to  support  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  They  set  Ihemselvcs,  thcrclW.  (,, 
expose  (he  many  errors  of  that  translation, 
which  the  Hnui.iri  MtnaUc  clergy  were  thus 
put  under  tin-  n. ,  .-  ■•■in  .,('  .1.  Ii  uditig  ol  ex- 
plaining. Hut  this  MttM  not  well  be  dons 
without  some  knowledge  uf  the  original  lan- 
guages, ur  which  the  stn.lv  WW  lln-i.'foie  gra. 
1  illy  introduced  into  the  greater  |uil  nf 
versifies;  holh  of  those  which  embraced, 
and  of  those  which  rejected,  the  docilities  of 
the  reformation.  The  (heck  language  was 
conncetcd  with  every  pari  of  Ibat  classical 
learning,  which,  though  at  hrst  principally 
cultivated  by  catholics  and  Italian.,  bappi  n.  .1 
to  come  iii-  "i    'be  same 

111,1,.-      ll.H       |i„-        Ii.     Irill.-S      Ol'      llic       U  'I'l'IIIUlllllll 

were  set  on  foot.  In  the  greater  purl  uf  uni- 
versities, Ihercfore,  lhal  language  was  tuiiglit 
pieviuu.  lo   the   study  of  pliil.m.phy,  and  as 


in  the  Latin.      The  ll.hr.w  laagUsVM  bj 

II..      UMI.MCIU.II      inili      .1    ■       ■ 

ci.-.j.l    lb.-    II, .ly    S.-ri|iln.,- 
guage  of  not  a  single  t<ook 
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the  study  of  it  did  not  commonly  commence 
till  after  that  of  philosophy,  and  when  the 
student  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  theo- 
logy. 

Originally,  the  first  rudiments,  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  were  taught  in 
universities;  and  in  some  universities  they 
still  continue  to  be  so.  In  others,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  student  should  have  previous- 
ly acquired,  at  least,  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
both  of  those  languages,  of  which  the  study 
continues  to  make  everywhere  a  very  consi- 
derable part  of  university  education. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophy  was  divided 
into  three  great  branches ;  physics,  or  natural 
philosophy ;  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy  ;  and 
logic.  This  general  division  seems  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipses,  co- 
mets; thunder  and  lightning,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary meteors ;  the  generation,  the  life, 
growth,  and  dissolution  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  are  objects  which,  as  they  necessarily 
excite  the  wonder,  so  they  naturally  call  forth 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  to  inquire  into  their 
causes.  Superstition  first  attempted  to  sa- 
tisfy this  curiosity,  by  referring  all  those 
wonderful  appearances  to  the  immediate  a- 
gency  of  the  gods.  Philosophy  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  account  for  them  from  more 
familiar  causes,  or  from  such  as  mankind 
were  better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency 
of  the  gods.  As  those  great  phenomena  are 
the  first  objects  of  human  curiosity,  so  the 
science  which  pretends  to  explain  them  must 
naturally  have  been  the  first  branch  of  philo- 
sophy that  was  cultivated.  The  first  philo- 
sophers, accordingly,  of  whom  history  has 
preserved  any  account,  appear  to  have  been 
natural  philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world, 
men  must  have  attended  to  the  characters, 
designs,  and  actions  of  one  another;  and 
many  reputable  rules  and  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  human  life  must  have  been  laid 
down  and  approved  of  by  common  consent. 
As  soon  as  writing  came  into  fashion,  wise 
men,  or  those  who  fancied  themselves  such, 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  established  and  respected 
maxims,  and  to  express  their  own  sense  of 
what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct, 
sometimes  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apo- 
logues, like  what  are  called  the  fables  of 
jEsop ;  and  sometimes  in  the  more  simple 
one  of  apophthegms  or  wise  sayings,  like  the 
proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verses  of  Theognis 
and  Phocy Hides,  and  some  part  of  the  works 
of  Hesiod.  They  might  continue  in  this 
manner,  for  a  long  time,  merely  to  multiply 
the  number  of  those  maxims  of  prudence  and 
morality,  without  even  attempting  to  arrange 
them  in  any  very  distinct  or  methodical  order, 
ameb  less  to  connect  them  together  by  one  or 


more  general  principles,  from  vihich  thej 
were  all  deducible,  like  effects  from  their  na 
tural  causes.  The  beauty  of  a  systematical 
arrangement  of  different  observations,  con- 
nected by  a  few  common  principles,  was  first 
seen  in  the  rude  essays  of  those  ancient  times 
towards  a  system  of  natural  philosophy. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  was  afterwards 
attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims  of  com- 
mon life  were  arranged  in  some  methodical 
order,  and  connected  together  by  a  few  com- 
mon principles,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  attempted  to  arrange  and  connect  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  science  which 
pretends  to  investigate  and  explain  those  con- 
necting principles,  is  what  is  properly  called 
Moral  Philosophy. 

Different  authors  gave  different  systems, 
both  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  Bu+ 
the  arguments  by  which  they  supported  those 
different  systems,  far  from  being  always  de- 
monstrations, were  frequently  at  best  but 
very  slender  probabilities,  and  sometimes 
mere  sophisms,  which  had  no  other  founda- 
tion but  the  inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of 
common  language.  Speculative  systems, 
have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  been  adopted 
for  reasons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined 
the  judgment  of  any  man  of  common  sense, 
in  a  matter  of  the  smallest  pecuniary  interest. 
Gross  sophistry  has  scarce  ever  had  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  opinions  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept in  matters  of  philosophy  and  specula- 
tion ;  and  in  these  it  has  frequently  had  the 
greatest.  The  patrons  of  each  system  of  na- 
'  tural  and  moral  philosophy,  naturally  endea- 
voured to  expose  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
I  merits  adduced  to  support  the  systems  which 
were  opposite  to  their  own.  In  examining 
those  arguments,  they  were  necessarily  led  to 
consider  the  difference  between  a  probable 
and  a  demonstrative  argument,  between  a 
fallacious  and  a  conclusive  one  ;  and  logic, 
or  the  science  of  the  general  principles  of 
good  and  bad  reasoning,  necessarily  arose 
out  of  the  observations  which  a  scrutiny  of 
this  kind  gave  occasion  to  ;  though,  in  its  ori- 
gin, posterior  both  to  physics  and  to  ethics,  it 
was  commonly  tanght,  not  indeed  in  all,  but 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy,  previously  to  either  of  those 
sciences.  The  student,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,  ought  to  understand  well  the  differ, 
ence  between  good  and  bad  reasoning,  before 
he  was  led  to  reason  upon  subjects  of  so  great 
importance. 

This  ancient  division  of  philosophy  intc 
three  parts  was,  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
universities  of  Europe,  changed  for  anothei 
into  five. 

|      In  the  ancient   philosophy,  whatever  wai 

taught  concerning  the  nature   either    of  the 

1  human  mind  or  of  the  Deity,  made  a  part  m 

the    system  of  physics.       Those   being*,  in 

whatever  their  essence  might  he  supposed  to 
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iloaophy,  il  wis  frequently  represented  at 
lerally,  or  radter  as  almost  always,   Incun. 


consist,  were  part?  of  the  great  system  t.f  [lie 
universe,  and  parts,  too,  productive  of  Tin- 
must  important  effect!.  Whatever  human 
reason  could  either  conclude  or  conjecture 
concerning  tliom,  nude,  »  it  were,  two 
chapters,  thcuj'.'li  no  douhi  tun  ecrv  important 
ones,  of  the  science  whicli  pretended  to  give 
in  account  of  ihe  origin  and  innJBliuui  rf 
the  great  system  of  the  universe,  lint"  in 
(he  universities  of  Europe,  where  philosophy 
was  taught  only  as  subservient  to  theology,  it 

■hapten  than  upon  any  other  of  tire  science. 
They  were  gradually  more  and  more  eiu-nd. 
ed,  and  were  divided  into  many  interior  clup- 
lirs  i  till  at  [,i,l  the  doctrine  of  spiiiis,  of 
which  so  little  can  be  known,  come  tu  lake  up 

the  doctrine  of  bodies,  of  which  to  much  can 
hi:  knO*lL  The  declrbes  concerning  lliu-e 
two  subjects  were  considered  as  (nuking  mn 
Jislinct  science*.  Wliat  are  called  meta- 
physics, or  pneumatics,  were  art  in  apparition 
,  ..  and  were  Cultivated  not  only  o> 
the  Bdn  sublime,  faut,  for  llie  purpoacs  of  a 
particular  profession,  as  die  more  useful 
tcicnee  of  Ihe  two.  Tlie  proper  suhject  of 
experiment    and     obacnolion,    a   subject     in 


illg  so  many  useful  discoveries,  was  almost 
•Mint}  neglected.  The  subject  in  which, 
after  •  very  few  simple  and  almost  obvious 
■ruths,  the  most  careful  attention  can  discover 
mailing  but  obacnrily  and  uncertainty,  and 
ran  consequently  produce  twilling  Inn  nul.tlc- 
lie*  and  sophisms  wnt  greatly  cultivated. 

1  in  i!  those  two  sciences  liad  thus  been  set 
in  opposition  to  one  another,  the  comparison 
between  them  naturally  pave  birth  to  a  third, 
lo  what   was  called   outolccy,   or     ! 

■  Inch    treated    of   Ihe  oualttic"  anil    attributes 

ililifc  awn  codbpm  to  i-'th  die  subjects  of 

the  oilier  two  sciences.  Hut  if  subtleties  and 
sophisms  cntnpow  il  llie  greater  pari  of  the 
metaphysics  or  pneumatics  ol  U 
tbvr  composed  die  whulc  ,if  thit  tafcmb 
rwWfi  ufwuolnay,  which  waa  likewise  some- 
■>•«  called  metaphysics. 

Wherein  consisted  Ilia  happineM  and  pcr- 

hMM  of  ■  man,   considered   not   only  a*  an 

i.  hut  »  the  rnrubcT  of  a  family,  of 

>  MM*,  ami  of  tin   great  vn'iety  uf  mankind, 

■  as  the  object  which  the  ancient  moral  philo- 
sophy pi  opines  I  to  investigate.  In  that  phi. 
losophy,  ll*  duties  uf  human  life  vmra  trusted 
ilf  as  s.lWrvient    to  llie    happinr—     I 

feclumof  him   .,     >.<..      Urn  -l,:t ml     a. 

well  as  natural  pbtlaaopliy,  earn*  lo  b.  tn.eyit 
only  as  subservient  to  theology,  the  duties,  of 
human  life  were  traattd  of  aa     " 


iriled     ( 


N  by  1 1 


morality,    DM 
in  most  cases,  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  school*.      By  far  lire  moal 
important  of  all  the  different  bnmchsM  nf  phi 

losipjihy  became  in  tins  maimer  liy  far  the  Iliosl 

Such,  t  crcforc,  »ai  the  rommon  course  ol 

,i.:r  pari  ol 

it".-  universities  in  Europe.    Logic  "as  laught 

hot  i    ontology  came   in    the    second    place 

piremiiatology,    comprehending    the    doctrim 

oftha  D.-iiy.  in  die  third:  in  tba  fourth  fol- 
lowed a  debased  ayslom  of  moral  phBrnqpty, 
which  was  considered  as  imtncdioicly  icn- 
ri.iieil  «iih  the  doctrines  of  pmumutology, 
with  lire  immortality  of  lire  human  soul,  and 
with  ihe  rewards  and  pimiihnieuli  whicli, 
from  ihe  justice  of  the  Deity,  wire  to  be  ei- 
peeled  in  a  life  to  come:  n  than  and  super. 
rici.il   system  of  physics  usually  con, 1 1 1, li. I  the 

ic   iiuiversiliea  of 
the  ancient  course 

■   |  r  'I--  i . 1 1 1 . ; ■. 


The  altcrnti.."-   «hii 

Kill.i|.e  llius  introduced 

ai  philosophy  were  all 

lion  of  ecclesiastics,  ana  to  i. 

pro|>er  introduction   lo  tin.'        ■ 

lint    the   additional    ijiimlily  Of   subtlety   and 

sophistry,   llie  casuistry  BM   HMM1   ojralkj 

which  till  alterations  inlr.»!.: 

tainly  did  nol  render  it  mors)  for  llie  education 

...  men  of  the  world,  or  mors 
likely  cither  in  improve  the  mi. k-rst. Hiding  ■ 
to  mend  the  heart. 

This  MUM  of  philosophy  il  what  slill  con. 
linues  to  be  taught  hi  t!i. ■:■!.■. it. ■;  MHal  th, 
universities  of  Kurnpc,  whh  unite  or  lev-  di- 
ligence, according  M  the  B >i"ni kTmb) 

.     .    i:y     h  MM     I"     I'  'I'l'l    'liii- 

j[cnce  more  or  lc*s  necessary  to  lire   EMdMM, 

In  some  of  ihe  richest  and  bc«  mMJifd  Bast 

i.iiiuill    ihemtelvc*  wiih 

.  .  i    in.ii.  mill  pan 

'eil  course;  and  even  the* 

i  m   i ...nil  nach  mi  m-g!  I  gently  and  »u. 


Ihe  amirtil  Idiilnonf.!,;.  . 

d  it,   of  the  moat 


I   ■  i  ,.,p  aba   MM 
,1  ratppiiuata  in  [fata 


i|irov»ment»  which,  ih 
■ 
ire  not,   the   fIMM    MR  ol 

-■ 

t,  Inive,       'lire  (MPM   y  ■ 

■ 
n  inenti     .Her    lllej     were 
'1  and  several   pi    I 

]   i.uiiaml  uh- 

.illd    |.H:l,.tlllU, 

I  ,il  bswii  hunted  out  of  nw]  MM1 


consldcl,tble  change 
in  the  established  plan  of  education.  Thosu 
improvements  were  more  easily  introduced  in- 
to nume  of  the  poorer  universities,  in  which 
the  teachers,  depending  up™  their  repnta- 
liun  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sub-isnner. 
were  obliged  in  pay  more  attention  io  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  the  world. 

Hut  though  the  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  Europe  Hire  originally  intended  only 
for  the  education  of  a  particular  profession. 
that  of  churchmen;  and  though  they  were  not 
always  very  diligent  in  instructing  their  pu- 
pils, even  in  ilie  sciences  which  were  rappairi 
necessary  for  that  profession  ;  yet  they  gra- 
dually drew  to  themselves  the  education  nf 
almost  ill  other  people,  ji.il  tii-ul;ir]y  of  all 
all  gentlemen  .mil  men  of  fortune.  No  bet- 
spending,  willi  any  advantage,  (lie  long  in- 
terval between  infancy  and  that  period  ui'  Hie 

[0  the  real  liu-  ww  of  the  world,  ilie  business 
which  is  !o  employ  ill  era  during  the  i 
of  their  days.  The  greater  part  c 
taught  in  schools  and  universities, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  proper  prepara- 
tion for  that  business. 

In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  ai 
more  the  custom  to  send  young  people  to  n 
vol  in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  tht 
leaving  school,  and  without,  sending  ttu-ni  [<■ 
any  university.  Our  young  people,  it  is  sai " 
generally  return  home  much  improved  by  tin 
travels.      A  young  man,  who  goes  abroad 

one-and-twenty,   returns  three  or  four  yet 
older  than  ho  was  when  he  went  abroad  ;  m 
at  thai  age  it  Is  very  difficult  not  to  impro 
a  good  deal  in  three  or  four  years.      In  t 
Course   of  his    travels,    he    generally    acquires 
some  knowledge  of  one  or  two  foreign   lan- 
guages; a  know  ledge,  however,  which  is  sel- 
dom sulhcli.nl  to  enable  hint  either  to  speak  or 
write  them  with  propriety.     In  other  mpaota, 
be  commonly  returns  home  more   conceited, 
aiore  unprincipled,  more  dissipated,  and  more 
incapable  of  any  serious  application,  either  in 
study  or  to  business,  than  he  could  well  have 
become  in  so  short  a  time  had  he  lived  at 
home.    By  i ravelling  so  very  young,  by  spend- 

precious  years  of  his  life,   at  a  distance  1mm 
the  inspection  ami  control]]  of  Ins  parents 
seful  habi       "  ' 


e:irlv  period  ul    life.       Bj 
iad,  a  father  delivers  hiru- 

igrecabk  on  object  as  that  of  a  son   unem- 
ployed,  neglected,  and  going  to  n 


Such  have  been  the  effects  or  some  of  the 

Different  plans  and  different  institutions  fot 
ucation  seem  to  hare  token  place  In  other 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  rvery 
re  citizen  was  instructed,  under  the  direction 
of  the  public   magistrate,   in  gymnastic  eicr- 
ises  and  in  music.      By  gymnastic  eicrcises, 
was  intended  to  harden  liis  body,  to  sharpen 
is  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for  the   fa- 
tigues ami  dangers  of  war;  and  as  the  Greek 
ilitia  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  best 
it  ever  was  in  the  world,  this  part  of  their 
iblic   education  must  have  answered  com- 
pletely the  purpose  lor  whiefl  it  was  intended. 

least,  by  tile  philosophers  and  historians,  who 
account  of  those  inslitu- 
b  the  mind,   to  soften   the 


of  his 


night  I 


chad  a 


dof  I 


mgn- 


tendency  to  form  it 

either  weakened  or  effaced.  Mottling  but  tin 
discredit  into  which  the  universities  arc  allow. 
ing  themselves  to  fall,  could  ever  have  brought 
into  repute  so  very  absurd  a  practice  as  thai 


e  life. 


of  public  and  pri- 
e  Cam- 


Rome,  the  eier 
pus  Martlus  answered  the  t 
those  ot  the  Gymnasium  in  ancient  Greece, 
d  they  seem  to  have  answered  it  equally 
>]].  But  am  ant;  the  Uoiuiins  (here  was  no- 
thing which  corresponded  to  the  musical  edu- 
'  "  if  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the  Ho- 
lowevcr,  both  in  private  and  public 
m  to  have  been,  not  only  equal,  but, 
e  whole,  a  good  ilea!  superior  to  those 
of  the  Greeks.  That  they  were  superior  in 
private  life,  we  have  the  espres.1  testimony  of 
1'olybius,  and  of  Dionysius  nf  Halicamassus, 
two  authors  well  acquainted  with  both  na- 
tions ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  history  bears  witness  to  the  superio- 
rity of  the  public  morals  of  the  Romans.  The 
■;ooil    temper   anil    moderation    A'   en  til  en  ding 

stances  in  the  public  morals  of  0  free  peo- 
ple. But  the  factions  of  the  Greeks  were  al- 
most always  violent  anil  sanguinary;  where- 
as, till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  bloo.l  bad 
ever  been  shed  in  any  Roman  faction  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Roman  re. 
in.nli,'  may  be  considered  as  in  reality  dissol- 
ved. Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  veryre- 
spectable  authority  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
1'olybius,  and  notwithstanding  the  very  ingi 
nious  reasons  by  which  Mr.  Montesquieu  e: 
deavours  to  support  that  authority 
probable  that  the  musical  educa 
Greeks  had  no  great  effect  it 
morals,  since,  without  ony  I 
those  of  die  Romans  were,  upon  the  whole, 
superior       The  respect  of  diose  at 
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for  tin-  institutions  at  ifii.ii-  MM  MM  had  pro. 
bnbly  disposed  them  to  Sin!  much  nnlitie:il 
wisdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,   merely  an  an- 

ciciiL  custom,  continued,  without  interruption, 

sideruble  degree  of  refinement.  Music  and 
dancing  IN  tin:  great  amusement*  of  almost 
all   barbarous  nations,  and  the  great  accom- 

for  entertaining  bis  society.  It  is  so  at  this 
day  among  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
h  •»  so  nmong  the  ancient  Cellos,  among 
tin-  ancient  Scandinavians,  anil,  as  we  may 
leara  from  Homer,  among  the  ancient  Greek-, 
in  the  limes  preceding  tlie  Trojan  mr.  When 
die  Greek  tribes  bad  formed  themselves  into 
little  republic,  it  was  natural  that  tlie  study 
jf  ihoic  accomplishments  should  for  ■  long 
lime  make  a  part  of  ibe  public  and  Mango 
education  of  the  people. 

Tlie  masters  who  instructed  the  young  peo- 
ple,  either  in  music  or  in  military  cicrcisos, 
do  not  seem  to  hare  been  paid,  or  even  ap- 
pointed by  the  state,  either  in  Rome  or  even 
■1  Adieus,  the  Greek  republic  of  whose  Inn 
and  customs  we  are  the  bc-.t  informed.  The 
suie  required  thai  every  free  ciliien  should  lit 
bimself  for  defending  it  in  war,  and  should 
upon  lliat  account,  learn  his  military  exerci- 
ses.     But  it  left  him   to  learn   them  of  sucb 

advanced  i  ■  ,,  huln  pub- 

lic field  or  place  of  e incise,  in  which  M  latinlri 
practise  ami  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages,  both  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  HuiaMtsij  the  other  parts  uf  education 
seem  to  hate  consisted  in  learning  to  lead, 
write,  and  account,  according  to  the  arkfcma- 
lie  of  the  limes.  These  accomplisluuenis  the 
richer  citizens  seem  frequently  to  line  aequir. 
eil  «1  Ikhiic,  liy  llie  assistance  of  some  deiucv- 
lic  pedagogue,  n-liii  was,  generally,  either  a 
slave  or  a  freedmai  ;  and  the  poorer  bMm*. 
in  the  EBWh  of  such  i-  "..ti-rs  as  made  a  traile 
of  iwhing  for  hire.  Such  parti  of  educa. 
thin,  however,  were  auandoned  Jlug.lliei  M 
the  cart  uf  the  parent*  or  guardians  of  each 
imliviilual.  ll  does  mil  appear  thai  the  slate 
iter  aaonraed  any  inspection  or  iHrafllwi  at 
Ihem.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  it  leed,  the  child- 
ren were  acquitted  from  maintaining  those  pa- 
rents  who  bad  neglected  to  Ulstlucl  Ihelri  in 
toine  profitable  trad*  or  business. 

In  die  pmgrcs.  of  refinement,  wlien  philo- 
sophy ai ul  th.toiie  came  into  fashion,  tlie  bel- 
ter aorl  of  people  used  to  wiul  their  thihhen 
•n  the  schools  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians, 
in  order  M  be  liiolrurled  in  Iboe  faahionablc 
sciences'.  Bui  tlsoee  sellouts  wcrv  not  support- 
ed by  lb*  public.  They  were,  for  a  long  time, 
barely  tolerated  by  it  TWdcHi.  I 
Irnojdir  and  rlietorie  »sv  far  s  lotsj 
•  null,  thai  ihe  no!  professed  irathrrasf  rinta 


I,-  ..Mii/id    Li. 


ravel  about  from 
ler  lived  Zeno  of 
l-.lt-.i,  riniagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias.and  many 
others.  As  die  demand  increased,  the  schools, 
both  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  I wca me  sta- 
tionary, lirst  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  se- 
veral other  cities.  The  slate,  however,  seems 
never  to  have  encouraged  tliem  further,  than 
hv   assigning   lo   some   nf  them   a  particular 

have  assigned  the  Academy  m  Plalu,  tlie  Ly- 
ceum to  Aristotle,  I  the  IVrlici)  to  Zeno  id 

Citta,  tlie  founder  of  the  Stoics.  Bill  Epi- 
curus bequeathed  his  gardens  lo  his  own 
school.      Till  about  the  lime  of  Marcus   An- 

hail  liny  salary  from  tin  public,  or  to  have  had 
any  other  emoluments,   but   what  arose  from 

mnty  which  that   philosophical   emperor,   its 


c  lea 


'iif  Lca.-ln.-L-~  of  philosophy,  probably  lasted  no 
longer  than  lus  own  life.  There  was  nothing 
.i|uii:ilent  to  the  privileges  of  graduation  | 
and  to  have  attended  any  of  thu.,e  schools  was 
not  necessary,  in  order  lo  he  permitted  to 
practise  any  particular  trade  or  profession,  II 
llie  iviiniiiii  of  their  own  utility  could  not 
draw  scholars  to  them,  the  law  neither  forced 
anybody  to  go  to  them,  nor  rewarded  anybody 
for  having  gone  to  them.  The  teachers  had 
no  jurisd  i  lion  ovei  their  pupils,  nor  any  other 
authority  besides  that  natural  authority  which 
superior  virtue  and  abilities  never  fail  In  jirci- 
eurc  from  young  people  toward*  those  who 
are  entrusted  with   any  pan   of  their   educa- 

At  Rome,  tlie  study  of  tlie  civil  law  made 
a  part  of  the  education,  not  of  die  greater 
part  of  the   citiicns,  but   of  some   particular 

families.  The  volillf?  people,  liowcier,  h)io 
wished  to  acquire  Lnow ledge  in  Ihe  law,  had 
no  public  school  to  go  to,  and  bad  no  tribal 
method  of  studying  it,  itmii  In  I: 
Ihe  company  of  such  of  ihcii  relation,  and 
friends  ai  were  supposed  to  understand  it 
it   is,  perhaps,    mirth  while  lo   remark,   that 

Ii     II..      I  ■    >il'    Hi-'      I".  In      I  lilies     ll.  le 

many  of  them  copied  from  those  of  some  an- 

liriil    Glees     lepilbhes,     lei      lull     never     seem, 

lo  hate  grown  up  lo  be  a  science  in  any  re 
public   of  ancient  Greece.      In  Rome  it  ln> 

scry  early,  and  gave  a  con. 
uf   illustration    to   those  clti- 

e  lepi.t.iliiin  at  undent  Hiding 
ii.  In  iln  lepuldies  of  ancient  Greece,  par. 
lirularly  in  .s  i  In  ii-,  ih.  prdanat|  courts  of 
Justice  consisted  uf  numerous,  and  therefore 
•hmideil),  IkhIus  of  people,  -ho  IV qui .inly 
clamour, 
lactioii,  mid  puriy-spm!,  huppened  lo  detet- 
ndne.  Tlir  ignominy  of  an  uujusl  decision, 
■  hen  it  a  ii,  to  he  divided  among  five  hundred. 
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some  of  tlieh  courts  were  so  very  numerous), 
could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any  indivi- 
dual. At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  justice  consisted  either  of  a 
single  judge,  or  of  a  small  number  of  judges, 
whose  characters,  especially  as  they  delibe- 
rated always  in  public,  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  much  affected  by  any  rash  or  unjust  de- 
cision. In  doubtful  cases  such  courts,  from 
their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  naturally 
endeavour  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  ex- 
ample or  precedent  of  the  judges  who  had  sat 
before  them,  either  in  the  same  or  in  some 
•ther  court.  This  attention  to  practice  and 
precedent,  necessarily  formed  the  Roman 
law  into  that  regular  and  orderly  system  in 
which  it  has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and 
the  like  attention  has  had  the  like  effects  up- 
on the  laws  of  every  other  country  where 
such  attention  has  taken  place.  The  supe- 
riority of  character  in  the  Romans  over  that 
of  the  Greeks,  so  much  remarked  by  Poly- 
bius  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  was 
probably  more  owing  to  the  better  constitu- 
tion of  their  courts  of  justice,  than  to  any  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  those  authors 
ascribe  it.  The  Romans  are  said  to  have 
been  particularly  distinguished  for  their  su- 
perior respect  to  an  oath.  But  the  people 
<vho  were  accustomed  to  make  oath  only  be- 
fore some  diligent  and  well  informed  court  of 
justice,  would  naturally  be  much  more  atten- 
tive to  what  they  swore,  than  they  who  were 
accustomed  to  do  the  same  thing  before  mob- 
bisli  and  disorderly  assemblies. 

The  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed to  have  been  at  least  equal  to  those  of 
any  modern  nation.  Our  prejudice  is  per- 
haps rather  to  overrate  them.  But  except  in 
what  related  to  military  exercises,  the  state 
seems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  those 
great  abilities ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  musical  education  of  the 
Greeks  could  be  of  much  consequence  in 
forming  them.  Masters,  however,  had  been 
found,  it  seems,  for  instructing  the  better 
sort  of  people  among  those  nations,  in  every 
art  and  science  in  which  the  circumstances  of 
their  society  rendered  it  necessary  or  conve- 
nient for  them  to  be  instructed.  The  de- 
mand for  such  instruction  produced,  what  it 
always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving  it ;  and 
the  emulation  which  an  unrestrained  compe- 
tition never  fails  to  excite,  appears  to  have 
brought  that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection.  In  the  attention  which  the  an- 
cient philosophers  excited,  in  the  empire 
which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and 
principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the  faculty 
which  they  possessed  of  giving  a  certain  tone 
and  character  to  the  conduct  and  conversation 
of  those  auditors,  they  appear  to  have  been 
much  superior  to  any  modern  teachers.  In 
modern  times,  the  diligence  of  public  teach- 


ers is  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  circum- 
stances which  render  them  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent of  their  success  and  reputation  in 
their  particular  professions.  Their  salaries, 
too,  put  the  private  teacher,  who  would  pre- 
tend to  come  into  competition  with  them,  in 
the  same  state  with  a  merchant  who  attempt! 
to  trade  without  a  bounty,  in  competition 
with  those  who  trade  with  a  considerable  one. 
If  he  sells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  same  price, 
he  cannot  have  the  same  profit ;  and  poverty 
and  beggary  at  least,  if  not  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his  lot  If  lie  at- 
tempts to  sell  them  much  dearer,  he  is  likely 
to  have  so  few  customers,  that  his  circum- 
stances will  not  be  much  mended.  The  pri- 
vileges of  graduation,  besides,  are  in  many 
countries  necessary,  or  at  least  extremely  con- 
venient, to  most  men  of  learned  professions, 
that  is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  occasion  for  a  learned  education.  But 
those  privileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  at- 
tending the  lectures  of  the  public  teachers. 
The  most  careful  attendance  upon  the  ablest 
instructions  of  any  private  teacher  cannot  al- 
ways give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is 
from  these  different  causes  that  the  private 
teacher  of  any  of  the  sciences,  which  are 
commonly  taught  in  universities,  is,  in  mo- 
dern times,  generally  considered  as  in  the 
very  lowest  order  of  men  of  letters.  A  man 
of  real  abilities  can  scarce  find  out  a  more 
humiliating  or  a  more  unprofitable  employ- 
ment to  turn  them  to.  The  endowments  of 
schools  and  colleges  have  in  this  manner  not 
only  corrupted  the  diligence  of  public  teach- 
ers, but  have  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  edu- 
cation, no  system,  no  science,  would  be 
taught,  for  which  there  was  not  some  de- 
mand, or  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  did  not  render  it  either  necessary  or 
convenient,  or  at  least  fashionable  to  learn. 
A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account 
in  teaching  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated 
system  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be  use- 
ful, or  a  science  universally  believed  to  be  a 
mere  useless  and  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry 
and  nonsense.  Such  systems,  such  sciences, 
can  subsist  nowhere  but  in  those  incorporated 
societies  for  education,  whose  prosperity  and 
revenue  are  in  a  great  measure  independent 
of  their  industry.  Were  there  no  public  in- 
stitutions for  education,  a  gentleman,  aftei 
going  through,  with  application  and  abilities, 
the  most  complete  course  of  education  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  supposed 
to  afford,  could  not  come  into  the  world  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the 
common  subject  of  conversation  among  gen- 
tlemen and  men  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly 
nothing  useless,  absurd,  or  fantastical,  in  the 
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taught  what  their  parents  or  guardians  judge 
it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  lo  learn,  and 
they  are  taught  nothing  rise.  Every  part  of 
their  education  lends  evidently  lo  some  useful 
purpose  ;  either  lo  improve  the  natural  MM 
lions  of  iliL-Ir  person,  or  to  form  their  mind 
lo  reserve,  to  modesly,  to  cliostily,  and  to 
economy;  lo  render  Ihciu  holh    likely  to  be- 


have properly  when  lliejr  bare  become  such. 
In  Man  puit  of  her  life,  a  woman  feel*  some 
lUimmmj  or  advanlaure  from  every  part  of 
her  education,  tl  seldom  hsp|«ns  that  a 
man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any  con- 
Of  adnata**  from  tome  of  At  um-t 
laborious  ami  troublesome  parts  of  his  cdu- 

Ou/lji  the  public,  therefore,  lo  give  no 
.  it  may  be  asked,  to  tbe  education 
of  ilie  people?  Or,  if  it  ought  lo  give  any, 
what  are  Ihe  different  parts  of  education 
aliiih  it  ought  lo  attend  to  in  llie  dillli.tit 
orders  of  the  people?  and  in   what  manner 


In 

■rily  placi 


!"  iililiii I: 


» ill  null  any  allention  of 

all  site  abilities  and  virtues  which  Uiat  (tale 
ntniiiras  or  [K-rhap.  can  admit  of.  In  other 
caws  the  (tale  of  the  voei.-li  doe*  not  plate 
the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  such  situe- 
tiont ;  and  soma  attention  of  govcrmmnl  is 
.  in  order  lu  prevent  the  almost  en- 
tire corruption  ami  degeneracy  of  iht  great 
body  of  ihe  people. 

|a  At  ptagiiit  ■/  i!].-  division  of  labour, 
the  employment  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
lb.™.-  MM  live  hy  labour,  that  it,  of  the  great 
bud*  of  tbe  pimple,  taim  to  ba  confined  to 
a  f*»  very  simple  operations;  linpieiiili  lo 

Dot  ilie  undcrstjiini.: 

greater  part  of  inen  are  necessarily  formed 

■■ill nary  employttH'Iita.      The   man 

whins-  whole  life  is  spent  in  performing  a  fesr 

simple  operations,  of  which  the  effects,  inn, 

ale   perhapt  always  ilia  sans*,  ur  very  nearly 

the  same,  ha*  no  octibuhi  to  ei. It 

■landing,    or   to   etcrcise    Ina   intention,    in 

Ml  rtunlienta   fot   removing  dimcul- 

lics  which  never  occur.      Itr  aalurally  loans, 

,  Itt  habit  of  such  eiertion,  and  gc- 

Avrally  bnoiues  a*  stupid   and  ignorant  as  it 

la  possible  fur  a  human  mature   lo  l~.on.i-. 


any  gruenxis,  noble,  ur  tender  sentiment, 
anil  run  w|i  lent  I  y  of  funning  any  ;.m  jmle- 
i  the  ordinary 
duluts  of  |. n. ale  life  Of  the  great  and  •*. 
b-naiie  interests  of  hi*  ruuntry  be  is  altoge- 
ther   Incapable  of  Judging  ;    and    utiles,    my    nun  ul'   those  few,    sill..,    I 

pains    lest,    hsrn   tak.tl    lo    nmlrr  I  particular  nrrupttlion  themselves,  base  ' 


The  uniforr 
illy  corrupts  tin 
courage  ill'  his  mind,  and  makes  him  regard, 
nidi  abhorrence,  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and 
adventurous  life  of  a  soldier.  It  corrupts 
even  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  rentiers 
him  incapable  of  e* erring  bis  stienirth  with 
vigour  and  |ierseverance  in  any  other  employ- 
ment, than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred. 
His  deiierily  at  bis  own  particular  trade 
seems,  in  this  manner,  lo  be  acquired  at  lite 
expense  of  his  intellectual,  social,  and  martial 
virtues,  Bui  in  every  improved  and  civiliicd 
society,  lids  is  the  state  into  which  Ihe  la- 
bouring poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  must  necessarily  fall,  unless  govern- 
ment takes  some  pains  lo  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Ihe  barbarous  societies,  ai 
they  are  commonly  called,  nf  hunter-,  ol' shep- 
herds, and  even  of  husbandmen  in  that  rude 
state  of  husbandry  which    precedes   the    im- 
provement of  manufactures,  unci  [hues  tension 
of  foreign  commerce.      In  such  secielics,  tlie 
ipalions  of  every  man  oblige  every 
rt  his  capacity,  and  lo  invent  ei- 
pedteins   for  removing  cliHiculiies  which   arc 
niinually  occurring.       Invention    la    kepi 
>.-,    tlsd  thenmni  is  mil  suMWi.l  ...  I..II    b> 
thai  drowsy  -tiipiditi,  which,  in  1  citiluwd 
society,  seems  to  benumb  the  understanding 
,f  thnn*   "II   Ihe   inferior  ranks  of  people. 
In  those  barbarous  societies,  as  ihcy  arc  cal- 
cii,    every  man,  il  lint  already  In  I  n  .  ■!■-.,  rt  ni. 
a  a   warrior.      Kvery   n 


at  i:.. 


old.-   jnil^tiieiil 

ty,  and  Ihe  conducl  of  those  wno  govern 
Hit"  far  iheir  chief,  are  good  judges  in 
r,  or  good  leaders  In  war,  is  obvious  10 
tbe  obscuration  of  almost  every  single  man 
MMatJ  iliein.      In  such  a  society,  indeed,  no 
mam  can  well  actpiire  tli.it  imjiroved  anil   re. 
.  .  ■  i  iiidinj;  iihiih  a  few  men  some- 
times   puasesa    in    a    more    eiviliird     sute. 

I     mile     M.>.Hty     there     is    a    gOOtl 

ileal  of  mri.-ti    bj   tht  QteuprilMi  i,f  every 
imliMiliiiil,  there  la  not  a  great  deal  in  those 

of  ih«  whole  I i.      Btotj   man  .Iih-s,  or  ta 

capable  of  doinc;,  almost   every  Ifcbg   i.liiih 
any  taller  man  dues,  or  is  capable  of  doing. 
hs>   a    eMtasWtaM*    degree    of 
knowledge,    ingrnuitv. 
•rarrc  any  man  tiaa  a  great  degree.      Tlte  de- 

r^,  howrvir,  vihii-b  ii  ctjttiimiiily  |m«Hiaaed, 
;■>. .eii.H;     -iiPh.n-nt     fur    mttdn    ' 
whole    .tuipli   Ini-iiii-w  of   the    ubiety.       In    a 
civiliied  stau-,  on  the  contruy,  I  hough  there 
iiy    in    the    occupations   of  the 
greater  pari  ■  I    «"  alitHiM 

.1  the  whole  society 
Tb«*  vari-il  m  eupjiuon  present  an  almost 
inlinita  i-arieii  -  | 
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and  inclination  to  examine  the  occupations 
of  other  people.  The  contemplation  oC  so 
great  a  variety  of  objects  necessarily  exercises 
their  minds  in  endless  comparisons  and  com. 
binations,  and  renders  their  understandings, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  acute  and 
comprehensive.  Unless  those  few,  however, 
nappen  to  be  placed  in  some  very  particular 
situations,  their  great  abilities,  though  ho- 
nourable to  themselves,  may  contribute  very 
little  to  the  good  government  or  happiness  of 
their  society.  Notwithstanding  the  great  abi- 
lities of  those  few,  all  the  nobler  parts  of  the 
human  character  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
obliterated  and  extinguished  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  re- 
quires, perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial 
society,  the  attention  of  the  public,  more  than 
that  of  people  of  some  rank  and    fortune. 
People  of  some  rank  and  fortune  are  gene- 
rally eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  before 
/         they  enter  upon  that  particular  business,  pro- 
fession,   or  trade,  by  which  they  propose  to 
distinguish   themselves  in  the  world.     They 
have,  before  that,  full  time  to  acquire,  or  at 
least  to  At  themselves  for  afterwards  acquir- 
ing, every  accomplishment  which  can  recom- 
mend them  to  the  public  esteem,  or  render 
them  worthy  of  it.     Their  parents  or  guar- 
dians are  generally  sufficiently  anxious  that 
they  should  be  so  accomplished,  and  are,  in 
most  cases,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  ex- 
pense which  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.    If 
chey  are  not  always  properly  educated,  it  is 
seldom  from  the  want  of  expense  laid  out  up- 
on their  education,  but  from  the  improper  ap- 
plication of  that  expense.      It  is  seldom  from 
the  want  of  masters,  but  from  the  negligence 
and  incapacity  of  the  masters  who  are  to  be 
had,  and   from  the  difficulty,  or  rather  from 
the  impossibility,  which  there  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  things,    of  finding  any  better. 
The  employments,  too,  in  which    people  of 
some  rank  or  fortune  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  those  of  the  com- 
mon people,  simple  and  uniform.     They  are 
almost  all  of   them    extremely  complicated, 
and  such  as  exercise  the  head  more  than  the 
hands.     The  understandings  of  those  who  are 
engaged    in   such  employments,  can  seldom 
grow  torpid  for  want  of  exercise.      The  em- 
ployments of  people  of  some  rank   and  for- 
tune, besides,  are  seldom  such  as  harass  them 
from  morning  to  night.    They  generally  have 
a  good  deal  of  leisure,   during  which    they 
may  perfect  themselves  in  every  branch,  either 
of  useful  or  ornamental  knowledge,   of  which 
they  may  have  laid  the    foundation,    or   for 
which  they  may  have  acquired  some  taste  in 
the  earlier  part  of  life. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  common  people. 
They  have  little  time  to  spare  for  education. 
Their  parents  can  scarce  afford  to  maintain 
them,  even  in  infancy.      As  soon  as  they  are 


able  to  work,  they  must  apply  to  some  trade, 
by  which  they  can  earn  their  subsistence. 
That  trade,  too,  is  generally  so  simple  and 
uniform,  as  to  give  little  exercise  to  the  un- 
derstanding ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their 
labour  is  both  so  constant  and  so  severe,  that 
it  leaves  them  little  leisure  and  less  inclina- 
tion to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing 
else. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in 
any  civilized  society,  be  so  well  instructed  as 
people  of  some  rank  and  fortune ;  the  most 
essential  parts  of  education,  however,  to  read, 
write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  so 
early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part, 
even  of  those  who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowest 
occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them  before 
they  can  be  employed  in  those  occupations. 
For  a  very  small  expense,  the  public  can  fa- 
cilitate, can  encourage,  nnd  can  even  impose 
upon  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  those  most  essential 
parts  of  education.  -  —\ 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition,     \ 
by  establishing  in  every  parish  or  district  a      \ 
little  school,  where  children  may  be  taught      \ 
for  a  reward  so  moderate,  that  even  a  common 
labourer  may  afford  it ;  the  master  being  partly, 
but  not  wholly,  paid  by  the  public ;  because,  if 
he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally,  paid  by  it, 
he  would  soon  learn  to  neglect  his  business. 
In  Scotland,  the  establishment  of  such  parish 
schools  has  taught  almost  the  whole  common 
people  to  read,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
them  to  write  and  account.     In  England,  the 
establishment  of  charity  schools  has  had  an 
effect  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  so  uni- 
versally, because  the  establishment  is  not  so 
universal.      If,    in   those   little   schools,    the 
books  by  which  the   children  are   taught  to 
read,  were  a  little  more  instructive  than  they 
commonly  are;    and    if,   instead    of  a  little 
smattering  in  Latin,  which  the  children  of  '.he 
common  people  are  sometimes  taught  there, 
and  which  can  scarce  ever  be  of  any  use  to 
them,  they  were  instructed  in  the  elementiry 
parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics ;  the  liter.iry 
education  of  this  rank  of  people  would,  per- 
haps, be  as  complete  as  can  be.     There  is 
scarce  a  common  trade,  which  does  not  afTcrd 
some  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  which 
would  not,  therefore,  gradually  exercise  and 
improve  the  common  people  in  those  prin- 
ciples, the  necessary  introduction  to  the  most 
sublime,  as  well  as  to  the  most  useful  sciences. 
The  public  can  encourage  the  acquisition 
of  those  most  essential  parts  of  education,  by 
giving  small  premiums,  and  little  badges  of 
distinction,  to  the  children  of  the  common 
people  who  excel  in  them. 

The  public  can  impose  upon  almost  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  the  necessity  of  ac 
quiring  the  most  essential  parts  of  education, 
by  obliging  every  man  to  undergo  an  exanu 
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them,   before   li 
any  .■■li  jwration, 


ohiair    die  freedom 

allowed  lo  Ht  up  any  trade,  either  in 

II  was  in  iJiis  manner,  by  facilitating  fa 
acquisition  of  their  military  anil  nymnastie 
exercises,  Ly  encouraging  il,  anil  «o»  by  im- 
posing upon  ill.-  nbole  bodi  ■  ■('  the  people  rlu- 
necessity  of  (earning  those  eaercises,  dial  the 
Greek  and  K.iiiniii  republics  uiaiutaisad  the  { ing  ii 
man  ill  spirit  of  their  respective  ciuiens.  They 
fatilit aiei)  the  acquisition  of  llioae  eicrcises, 
liy  appointing  a  certain  place)  fur  learning  and 
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I    OKI  I  They    a 

.Wage  Batvaa, 


y  modern   inilili  i.   iL'i[iii 


mctHUg   [hem,   and   liy  grjnlii 

maatm  ihe  privilege  of  lui  Iririg  in  that  pla 

ther  salaries  or  exclusive  privileges  of  s 
kind.  IWf  reward  consisted  altogether 
"hat  tlicy  got  from   their  scholars  ;  and 

lie  gymnasia,   had  no  sort  of  legal  udvi: 
over  one  who  had  learnt  them   privately,  pro- 
vided   the    latter    had    learned   them   equally    other 
well.      Those  republics  encouraged  tlie  scqui-  |  same 
sition  of  those   escreisos,   hy  bestowing   little    lost   t 
id  badges  of  distinction  upon  ihioe 


■111,    willio 

t  which  they  are  co 

slunllv  fill. 

g  into  tou 

neglect  and  disuse. 

The  infli. 

eo,  besides,  of  tlie  ancient   insl 

niversal.     By  mean' 

of  Ihein,  tlie 

iole  !"«!> 

f  the  people  was  to 

mpletely  in. 

ee]  l.iill      MrilL-ted    ill  (lie    UM  at  al 


celled    i 


iliem.      To 


jiriie  ill  the  Ulyuipir,  Isthmian, 
games,  gave  illustration,  nut  only 
who  gained  il,  but  to  his  wholt 
Limlrcd.      The  obligation  which 

artUd  upon,  in  the  armies  of  the  republi 


mil  part   of  them  who   ca 
so  instructed    by  tlie    regular  inn.    of  any  mo- 
de;  iliti.i.  1'irepi,  perhaps,  tti.il  of  Swit/er. 

land.      But  a  coward,  a  uum  inenprblc  cither 

of  defending  or  of  revenging   bin. sell',    lit 

ith-    denlly  wonts  one  of  the  most   essential   puns 

•f  the  character  of  a   man.      He  is  as  mud- 

unlit;,!,,]    and   deformed  in   his  mind  as   an. 

his  body,  who  is  either  deprived  ol 

some  ol   its   most    essential    in  embers,  or  has 

lost   tlie   use   of  them.      He  is  evidently  tin 

more  "retched  and  mi-cralde  i.l'  tlie  two;  ho. 

cause  hippiius-.  and  misery,  mIiicIi  reside  al. 

Nerruean  '  together  in  the  mind,  must  necessarily  depend 

■e  person  ,  more  upon  die  healthful  or  unhealUiful,   the 

mily  and  '  mutilated   or   entire  suite   of  the  mind,   than 

y  citiien    upon  dial  of  the  boily.    Even  though  die  BJar. 

of  years,    tial  spirit  of  die  people  "ere  ol  no  use  lawardf 

Ihe   defence  of  the   society,   yet.    to    |H<rWi 


sufficiently  imposed   ihe    necessity  of   learning     dial  son  (ifnieilt.il  tmitilatioti,  deformity,  a] 


•  cscrciies,  without  which  he  could  not 
be  Ht  fur  that  service. 

That  in  tlie  progress  of  improveiueni.  tlie 
■  ■  ■■  '    ■    ■  ■ 

.in. m  i.ik'.s  OfOpSf  p^iiis  t>i  sui^rtirl  it,  goes 
gradually  lo  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  ihe 
martial  spirit  of  the  grral  body  of  Ihe  people, 
the  eiample  nf  modern  Kurnpe  sufficiently 
demons!  rales,  ltul  the  security  of  every  society 
must  always  ilepmd.  men  „r  less,  upon  die 
martial  spirit  of  Ihe  great  Imdy  of  tlie  people. 
In  the  present  limes,  indeed,  that  man;., I  s|.iiii 
alone,  and  unsupported  by  a  Willi  tltw  ilnmwl 
standing  army,  would  not,  perhaps,  be  sum. 
Hint  m  the  dt-finte  anil  security  of  any  so- 
,-ieti.  Hnl  where  every  ritinn  hail  tit*  spirit 
of  a  soldier,  a  smaller  standing  army  would 
sun  ly  be  Mrdeafca,  Tint  spirit,  br-udes,  would 
necessarily  diminish  very  much  the  dangers 
.  -nether  real  or  Imaginary,  which 
nJOl  •  standing 
army.  As  il  would  Very  much  facilitate  the 
„f  that  army  against  •  foreign  in- 
vader ,  hi  it  would  obstruct  tbmi  aa  much,  if 
unfortunately   they   sliould    nrr    le:     Urcclcd 

The  anclenl  iimlmlions  of  Greece  and 
Room  Hen  in  ban  been  much  more  effectual 
(or  maintaining  the  martial  spirit  of  the  g teat 

tx-l)  of  the  pcoplr,  than  the  rslal.b-1 111    .,1 

whM  an  i-allrd  tlie  x-Utias  of  modem  times. 


wretchedness,  which  cowardice  necessarily  in- 
volves in  it,  from  spreading  them -elves  liiin„Kli 
the  great  body  (if  the  pei,]>le,  wuuld  still  de- 
serve  die   most   serious  attention   of  govern- 

serve  its  most  serious  atteiilion  to  prevent  a 
leprosy,  or  any  other  load isonic  and  orlcnsiic 

■ 
from  jpreailiiifj   itself  atnong   them  j   though, 
ntrhs]n,   no  other   public   good   might  result 
from  such  attention,  bcUdcs  ihv  prevention  ol 
so  great  a  public  evil. 

The  same  tiling  may  lie  said  of  iic  Kros» 
ignorance  ami  stupidity  which,  in  a  civilircd 
society,  seem  aO  lrer|iniilly  lo  benumb  the 
understandings  of  all  die  inferior  ranks  ol 
■Milt,  A  muli  «itWlt  Ihe  ptTO  r  I 
111  U-l lectin]  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  it'  pe  ■  i  ■  i  l ■ . 
more  conteuipdhl*  than  even  a  cowar.1,  and 
Kerns  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  ■  still 
mure  essential  part  of  the  character  of  human 
nature.  Though  tlie  state  was  lo  derive  no 
uction  of  the  inferior 
rants  of  pen],!. ,   ii  Mould  still  deserse  its  at. 

i  i  liey  sliould  not  be  al  In/ 
instructed.       ihe   stale.    I tMTl 


I.    ii- ,      ■ 

liable  kasrj  are  lo  the  ,],    ,. 

and  siiiHTslition,  which,   among    i^ii.n.m    ,1.1 

lions,    (nj-ni'-'iitlj  uenuion   the  Bloat  dreadful 
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disorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
S  pie,  besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  or- 
'•  derly  th..n  an  ignorant  and  stupid  one.  They 
feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  re- 
spectable, and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  re- 
spect of  their  lawful  superiors,  and  they  are. 
therefore,  more  disposed  to  respect  those  su- 
periors. They  are  more  disposed  to  examine, 
and  more  capable  of  seeing  through,  the  in- 
terested complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ; 
and  they  are,  upon  that  account,  less  apt  to 
}  be  misled  into  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  op- 
l  ..position  to  the  measures  of  government.  In 
tree  countries,  where  the  safety  of  govern- 
ment depends  very  much  upon  the  favour- 
able judgment  which  the  people  may  form 
of  its  conduct,  it  must  surely  be  of  the  high- 
est importance,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
posed to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  con- 
cerning it. 


art.  in. — Of  the  Ex])ense  of  the  Institutions 
for  the  Instruction  of  People  of  all  Ages, 

The  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  peo- 
pit  of  all  ages,  are  chiefly  those  for  religious 
instruction.  This  is  a  species  of  instruction, 
of  which  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  render 
the  people  good  citizens  in  this  world,  as  to 
prepare  them  for  another  ami  a  better  world 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  teachers  of  the 
doctrine  which  contains  this  instruction,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either 
depend  altogether  for  their  subsistence  upon 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  hearers; 
or  they  may  derive  it  from  some  other  fund, 
to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  entitle 
them  ;  such  as  a  landed  estate,  a  tythe  or 
land  tax,  an  established  salary  or  stipend. 
Their  exertion,  their  zeal  and  industry,  are 
likely  to  be  much  greater  in  the  former  situa- 
tion than  in  the  latter.  In  this  respect,  the 
teachers  of  a  new  religion  have  always  had  a 
considerable  advantage  in  attacking  those  an- 
cient and  established  systems,  of  which  the 
clergy,  reposing  themselves  upon  their  bene- 
fices, had  neglected  to  keep  up  the  fervour  of 
faith  and  devotion  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people;  and  having  given  themselves  up  to 
indolence,  were  become  altogether  incapable 
of  making  any  vigorous  exertion  in  defence 
even  of  their  own  establishment.  The  clergy 
of  an  established  and  well  endowed  religion 
frequently  become  men  of  learning  and  ele- 
gance, who  possess  all  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
men, or  which  can  recommend  them  to  the 
esteem  of  gentlemen ;  but  they  are  apt  gra- 
dually to  lose  the  qualities,  both  good  and 
bad,  which  gave  them  authority  and  influence 
with  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  and  which 
had  perhaps  been  the  original  causes  of  the 
success  and  establishment  of  their  religion. 
Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked  by  a  set  of  po- 
pular  and   bold,  though  perhapj  stupid  and 


ignorant  enthusiasts,  feel  themselves  as  perfect* 
ly  defenceless  as  the  indolent,  effeminate,  and 
full  fed  nations  of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 
when  they  were  invaded  by  the  active,  hardy, 
and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  north.       Such  a 
clergy,  upon   such  an  emergency,  have  com- 
monly no  other  resource  than  to  call  upon  the 
civil    magistrate    to    persecute,    destroy,     or 
drive  out  their  adversaries,  as  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace.     It  was  thus  that  the   Ro- 
man   catholic    clergy  called   upon    the    civil 
magistrate  to  persecute  the  protestants,  ana 
the  church  of  England  to  persecute  the  dis- 
senters; and  that  in  general  every  religious 
sect,  when  it  has  once  enjoyed,  for  a  century 
or  two,  the  security  of  a  legal  establishment, 
has    found   itself  incapable  of  making    any 
rigorous  defence  against  any  new  sect  which 
chose   to   attack   its    doctrine  or  discipline. 
Upon  such  occasions,  the  advantage,  in  point 
of  learning  and  good  writing,  may  sometimes 
be   on    the   side  of  the  established   church. 
But  the  arts  of  popularity,    all  the   arts  of 
gaining  proselytes,  are  constantly  on  the  side 
of  its  adversaries.       In   England,  those  arts 
have  been  long  neglected  by  the  well  endow- 
ed clergy  of  the  established  church,   and  are 
at  present  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  dissenters 
and  by  the  methodists.       The   independent 
provisions,  however,   which  in    many  places 
have  been  made  for  dissenting  teachers,  by 
means   of  voluntary    subscriptions,    of  trust 
rights,  and  other  evasions  of  the  law,  seen* 
very  much  to  have  abated  the  zeal  and  acti- 
vity of  those  teachers.     They  have  many  of 
them  become   very  learned,    ingenious,    and 
respectable  men ;    but  they  have  in  genera, 
ceased  to  be  very  popular  preachers.      The 
methodists,  without  half  the  learning  of  the 
dissenters,  are  much  more  in  vogue. 

In  the  church  of  Rome  the  industry  and 
zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive 
by  the  powerful  motive  of  self-interest,  that 
perhaps  in  any  established  protestant  church. 
The  parochial  clergy  derive  many  of  them,  a 
very  considerable  part  of  their  subsistence 
from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people; 
a  source  of  revenue,  which  confession  gives 
them  many  opportunities  of  improving.  The 
mendicant  orders  derive  their  whole  subsis- 
tence from  such  oblations.  It  is  with  them 
as  with  the  hussars  and  light  infantry  of  some 
armies ;  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  parochiai 
clergy  are  like  those  teachers  whose  reward 
depends  partly  upon  their  salary,  and  partly 
upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get 
from  their  pupils ;  and  these  must  always  de- 
pend, more  or  less,  upon  their  industry  and 
reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  are  like 
those  teachers  whose  subsistence  depends 
altogether  upon  their  industry.  They  are 
obliged,  therefore,  to  use  every  art  which  can 
animate  the  devotion  of  the  common  people. 
The  establishment  of  the  two  great  mendicant 
orders  of  St.    Dominic  and  St.  Francis,  it  is 


unserved  by  Matliiavcl,    revived,   i 

teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  tin 

ing  faith  Hud  devotion  of  the  catho 

i    Kutnaii  catholic   countries,    die 


k-,   and   by   Is*  poorer  parochial   clergy. 


r  the  church,  with  nil  j  violent    i 


trutli,  I -j-  infusing  into  it  a  stro 
.  snpeislilioli.  Ml;,  anil  dctni 
■f  ghostly  practitioner,   in  order  to 


supported     altogether    by     the   wit  man  PtswaPta   ndaml    in  the  eyes  ol 


a  retainers  "ill   inspire  them  with  the  if 


,,|-     .,!!      ,m!,:v     . 


'  of  tin-  arts  and  Mjuftniiwi  in  a 
slate,"  say*  by  fur  the  nut  illiisiricui-i  philo- 
sopher and  Historian  of  the  present  age,  "  ire 
if  such  a  nature,  lint,  lllila  sfeaj  |.n»o,iie  the 
inI'Ti'il>  i'f  the  society,  tlii-j  nrc  also  useful 
or  agreeable  to  some  individuals  i  and,  in 
thai  wtm,  the  constant  rule  of  the  mpalaata, 

| ■■■  -rliap*,  on  tha  first  introduction  of 
any  art,  is,  lo  leave  tbe  profession  to  itself, 
ami  trust  its  encouragement  to  the  indivi- 
dual*  who  reap  tin-  benefit  of  it.  "Die  .ni. 
aftnaj  Ending  tlieir  profits  to  rise  by  the  favour 
of  their  customers,  increase,  u  much  as  pns.i- 
I.  ill  mill  industry  ;  Slid  as  mutters 
are  not  iliaiiuih.il  by  any  iiyudk  oua  tsiniwr- 
■  ng,  the  commodity  is  always  ture  to  be  at 
all  times  nearly  proportioned  lo  the  demand. 
■'  But   there  art  also  some  callings  which, 

■  r.i!  and  IM  necessary  in  a  state, 
hring  no  advantage  or  pleasure  to  any  indivi- 
dual; and   tin-   supreme   power  ii  obliged  to 

of  Ihota  professions.  It  must  give  Ihem 
public  etitun:  I'juii!  i.i  in  order  to  their  a  ub- 
sistrnre  ;  and  it  must  pruriilc  against  tint 
i  iln-y  will  naturally  lie 
•object,  eitlirr  by  annciing  particular  ln>- 
notira  lo  profession,  by  establishing  a  long 
sul ■ordinal inn  of  ranks,  And  a  Hli 
dunce,  ur  by  Kitne  oilier  ripeiHcut.  Tin 
pet-tona  eiiiphiv-.il  in  tli*  finances,  Meets,  anil 
magistracy,    are    instances    of   this    order   of 

"  It   may   naturally    be    thought,    at     first 
sight,  tint  i!i-  in  I  •■■in-,  i  its  billing   lo  the  first 

as  thai  nf  I  isvhi  and  physicians,  may  ufrly 
be  entrusted  to  the  liberality  of  individual'.. 
who  an-  attached  to  their  doctrinca,  and  nrho 
|t  if  consolation  from  their  spiritual 
ministry  and  assistance.  Tlielr  Industry  and 
vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  b*  whetted  by  such 
m  additional  motive  (  and  their  skill  in  th* 
profession,  a*  wall  as  their  whitest,  in  govern- 
ing llm  minds  of  th*  people,  must  receive 
daily  incmie,  from  tbair  Inmaiing  practice, 
■Map,  ind  aiu-mion. 

"  llm  ,- 
ly.  Hi  -I. 

it  ihr  clergy  ia  what  efrry  wise  legislator  will 
Mudy  In   r  - 1  ty  religion 

eii'Pi  die  true,  il  is  highly  pemii-iiius,  and  it 


continually  endeavour,  by  some  novelty,  to 
cieite  the  languid  devotion  oT  his  audience. 
No  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  moruK  oi 
decency,  in  ill.'  dncti-ines  inculcated.  Every 
tenet  will  Ih'  adopted  lllnl  best  suits  the  ili>- 
orderly  anections  of  the  human  frame.  Cus- 
tomers Mill  be  drawn  to  •Hal  convent!.  It  I. 
new  industry  and  address,  in  pranking  M 
the  passions  and  credulity  ut' tltc  jni|ni];iee. 
Anil,  in  i)ie  end,  the  civil  magistrate  will  find 
(hat  he  bus  dmriy  pud  fa  hi-  intended  fru- 
gality, in  saving  .1  fined  establishment  for  tha 
priests  ;  and  that,  in  reality,  the  m< 
and  advantageous  rum  position,  which  he  can 
make  wilh  tbe  spiritual  guides,  Is  lo  bribe 
their  indolence,  by  assigning  stated  salaries 
to  their  [mrtiaalim.  and  rendering  it  super- 
fluous for  them  to  be  farther  active,  thM 
merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  straying  in 
ipu'-i  id'  new  pastors.  And  in  this  manner 
ecclesiastical  establish inenls,  though  common, 
ly  tliey  arose  at  tint  from  religious  views, 
■MM  in  llie  end  lutvsnlngcaitt  to  the  political 
interesu  of  society. " 

But  nlialevii-    iiuy  liuve    been  llie    piod  111 
bad  eflocu  of   llie   indi 

Ibe  clergy,  it  lias,  perhaps,  been  very  seldom 
bestowed  upon  them  from  any  view  to  those 
effects.  Times  of  violent  religious  eoniro- 
versy  have  generally  Iseeii  times  of  etpmlts 
violent  political  faction.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions, each  political  party  has  either  found  it. 
i  ii,  I'm  his  interest,  to  lawful  it 
self  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  eoiid mliu- 
Uu  I  liiis  cuuld  In-  dime  imly 
hi-  iirl.iiilinj;,  .u,  in  Lj-.i,  In  f. inuring  the 
tenets  of  thai  particular  sect.  Tie  sect 
which  had   the   g,KH|   fan 

.in  rijayj  |iiiriy  necessarily  shared 
In  the  viclory  of  its  ally,  by  whose  favout 
and  pruusrliun  il  was  soon  enabled,  in  aotne 
to  silence  and  Hibdaja  all  lis  ailierm. 
Those  atlversariei  bad  generally  loo. 
,  ■  ,-i  ih.  ,  ..ii 
ipnring  party,  and  were,  therefnri'  the  enemies 
of  that  party.  The  clergy  of  tliis  |i,uticular 
■act  hating  thus  bacoota  etnnpleU  uuotera  01 
the  field,  ami  their  influence  and  authority 
great  bod)  of  the  pcopla  being  in 
Its  highest  slgum,  dicy  wne  powi-iii  ; 
to  oreraw*  thr  chiefs  and  leaders  of  tlicir 
own  party,  anil  lo  oblige  the  civil   magistral* 

.,     in.ili , 

■     .1-maral     was    generallv 
should   silence  and   subsluo  all   tlielr  adversa- 
11-s ;    and   iiu  u   st't-utul,   that  he   sluaild   lie. 
tiim  au  IssdaBajadj  1 
is  they    had    generally   conlributed    ■ 
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deal  to  the  victory,  it  seemed  not  unreason- 
able that  they  should  have  some  share  in  the 
spoil.  They  were  weary,  besides,  of  hu- 
mouring the  people,  and  of  depending  upon 
their  caprice  for  a  subsistence.  In  making 
this  demand,  therefore,  they  consulted  their 
own  ease  and  comfort,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  effect  which  it  might 
have,  in  future  times,  upon  the  influence  and 
authority  of  their  order.  The  civil  magis- 
trate, who  could  comply  with  their  demand 
only  by  giving  them  something  which  he 
would  have  chosen  much  rather  to  take,  or 
to  keep  to  himself,  was  seldom  very  forward 
to  grant  it.  Necessity,  however,  always 
forced  him  to  submit  at  last,  though  frequent- 
ly not  till  after  many  delays,  evasions,  and 
aftected  excuses. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid 
of  religion,  had  the  conquering  party  never 
adopted  the  tenets  of  one  sect  more  than 
those  of  another,  when  it  had  gained  the 
victory,  it  would  probably  have  dealt  equally 
and  impartially  with  all  the  different  sects, 
and  have  allowed  every  man  to  choose  his 
own  priest,  and  his  own  religion,  as  he 
thought  proper.  There  would,  and,  in  this 
case,  no  doubt,  have  been,  a  great  multitude 
of  religious  sects.  Almost  every  different 
congregation  might  probably  have  had  a 
little  sect  by  itself,  or  have  entertained  some 
peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.  Each  teacher, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  felt  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  making  the  utmost  exertion, 
and  of  using  every  art,  both  to  preserve  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  his  disciples.  But 
as  every  other  teacher  would  have  felt  him 
self  under  the  same  necessity,  the  success  of 
no  one  teacher,  or  sect  of  teachers,  could  have 
been  very  great.  The  interested  and  active 
zeal  of  religious  teachers  can  be  dangerous 
and  troublesome  only  where  there  is  either 
but  one  sect  tolerated  in  the  society,  or 
where  the  whole  of  a  large  society  is  divi- 
ded into  two  or  three  great  sects  ;  the  tea- 
chers of  each  acting  by  concert,  and  under  a 
regular  discipline  and  subordination.  But 
that  zeal  must  be  altogether  innocent,  where 
the  society  is  divided  into  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, or,  perhaps,  into  as  many  thousand 
small  sects,  of  which  no  one  could  be  consi- 
deiable  enough  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  teachers  of  each  sect,  seeing 
themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  more 
adversaries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged  to 
learn  that  candour  and  moderation  which  are 
so  seldom  to  be  found  among  the  teachers  of 
those  great  sects,  whose  tenets,  being  support- 
ed by  the  civil  magistrate,  are  held  in  vene- 
ration by  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  exten- 
sive kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who,  there- 
fore, sec  nothing  round  them  but  followeih, 
disciples,  and  humble  admirers.  The  teachers 
of  each  little  sect,  finding  themselves  almost 
\Jone,  would  be  obliged  to  respect  those  of 


almost  every  other  sect ;  and  the  concessions 
which  they  would  mutually  find  in  both  con. 
venient  and  agreeable  to  make  one  to  an- 
other, might  in  time,  probably  reduce  the 
doctrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  that 
pure  and  rational  religion,  free  from  every 
mixture  of  absurdity,  imposture, or  fanaticism, 
such  as  wise  men  have,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
wished  to  see  established  ;  but  such  as  positive 
law  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  established,  and 
probably  never  will  establish  in  any  country ; 
because,  with  regard  to  religion,  positive  law 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  more  or  less  Influenced  by  popular  su- 
perstition and  enthusiasm.  This  plan  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  or,  more  properly, 
of  no  ecclesiastical  government,  was  what 
the  sect  called  Independents  (a  sect,  no 
doubt,  of  very  wild  enthusiasts),  proposed  to 
establish  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
civil  war.  If  it  had  been  established,  though 
of  a  very  un philosophical  origin,  it  would 
probably,  by  this  time,  have  been  productive 
of  the  most  philosophical  good  temper  a*nd 
moderation  with  regard  to  every  sort  of  reli- 
gious principle.  It  has  been  established  in 
Pennsylvania,  where,  though  the  quaker* 
happen  to  be  the  most  numerous,  the  law,  in 
reality,  favours  no  one  sect  more  than  an- 
other ;  and  it  is  there  said  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  tliis  philosophical  good  temper  and 
moderation, 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment 
should  not  be  productive  of  this  good  temper 
and  moderation  in  all,  or  even  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  religious  sects  of  a  particular 
country;  yet,  provided  those  sects  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  and  each  of  them  con- 
sequently too  small  to  disturb  the  public 
tranquillity,  the  excessive  zeal  of  each  for  its 
particular  tenets  could  not  well  be  productive 
of  any  very  hurtful  effects,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  several  good  ones ;  and  if  the  gc  - 
vernment  was  perfectly  decided,  both  to  let 
ihcin  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  let 
alone  one  another,  there  is  little  danger  that 
they  would  not  of  their  own  accord,  subdi- 
vide themselves  fast  enough,  so  as  soon  to 
become  sufficiently  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  society,  in  every  society 
where  the  distinction  of  ranks  has  once  been 
completely  established,  there  have  been  always 
two  different  schemes  or  systems  of  morality 
current  at  the  same  time ;  of  which  the  one 
may    be    called    the  strict  or    austere;    the 
other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the    loost 
system.      The  former   is   generally   admired 
'and    revered   by    the   common    people;    the 
•  latter  is  commonly  more  esteemed  and  adopt- 
ed by  what  are.  called  the  people  of  fashion. 
The  degree  of  disapprobation  with  which  we 
'  ought  to  mark   the  vices  of  levity,   the  vices 
|  which  are  apt  to  arise  from  great  prosperity, 
and  from  tlw  excess  of  gaiety  and  good  hu- 
.  mour,  seems  to  constitute  the  principal  dit- 


tinetion  between  those  two  Oppotft*  IILPavum 

or  systems.  In  !hc-  liberal  or  loo-*  system,  ' 
luxury,  wanton,  and  even  disorderly  mirth,  ' 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  some  degree  of 
intemperance,  the  bruarjl  nf  iftMlllj,  at  least 
in  one  of  the  two  sctes,  ftc.  provided  rhi-y 
hc  not  accompanied  with  gr< —  indecency, 
and  do  not  .     i  ■ 

generally  tinted  with  ■  good  deal  of  indul- 
gence, and  ire  easily  either  cjcused  or  par. 
ilimt'd  altogether.  In  ihc  mistere  system,  on 
the  contrary,  those  excesses  are  regard. .-!  aritk 
the   utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation.      The 


general  consent  uf  this  society  prescribes  It 
persons  of  his  runt  and  fortune.  A  man  of 
iiin-  condition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  frorr 
being  a  distinguished  member  of  any  great 
society.  While  he  remain*  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, his  conduct  mas  In.'  attended  lo,  and  In' 
ly  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himself.  Id 
■s  situation,  and  in  this  situation  only,  lie 
may  have  wlmt  is   railed  a    ' 


■,  imo 


cly,    I 


His 


mnu  people,  and  a  single  week's  thoughtless- 
ness and  dissipation  is  often  sufficient  to 
undo  a  |Kior  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive 
rum.   through   despair,   upon  committing  the 

ter   sort   of  the    common    people,    therefore, 
have  always  the  utmo-t   abhorrence  and   de- 
testation of  such  tatwB,   which   their  cipe- 
rience  Iclls  them  are  so   immediately  fatal  10 
people  of  their  condition.      The  disorder  ai 
eitravagsncc   or  several   years,   on   [hi-    eo 
irary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of  fashio 
and   pi-onlc  of  that   rank  sire  very  apt  to  ca 
rider  the  power  of  indulging  in  same  degt 
of  ciccss,   as  one  of  the  advantages  of  th. 
fortune;  and  the  liberty  of  doing  so  witlic 
MMM  or  reproach,   as  one  of  the  pri  viler, 
which  belting   to  their  station.      In   fieople 
[heir  own  station,  therefore,  they  regard  su 
etcesscs  with  but  s  small  degree  of  disappi 
balion,  and  cetnure  them  either  very  iHgbtlj 

Almost  all  religious  sects  have  brgui 
among  the  .-.iiTipiiiiii  p.iip!,,  I.™i  kImmu  ihcy 
hate  generally  drawn  their  earliest,  a>  welt 
aa  ih.ir  most  numerous  prmelytcs.  The  au. 
slere  system  of  morality  has,  accordingly, 
been  adopted  by  those  mfs  almost  consfant- 
on  ;  for  tlicrt 
have  Iws-n  some.  It  waa  the  system  by  w  Licit 
they  could  best  recommend  themselves  to  that 
order  of  people,  to  whom  they  Grit  propoaed 
tllesr  plan  of  reformation  upon  what  had  been 
before  established.  Many  of  litem,  perhaps 
die  greater  part  uf  them,  hare  eien  endesv 
riaaj  upon  this 
austere  system,  and  by  carrying  it  to  sonic, 
degree  uf  folly  ami  citrus  agaliee  ;  and  this 
excessive  rigour  baa  (Vsspirnlly  rectum,  i,  mini 
tbetn,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  re- 
spect ami  vrncralion  of  the  common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is,  by  his  sta- 
tion, the  distinguished  member  of  a  great  so- 
ciety, who  attend  to  ever  I  part  of  hit  conduct, 
and  who  thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every 
part  of  it  himself.  Ilia  authority  and  cond- 
drration  depend  very  mueli  upon  the  respect 
which  this  aj nitty  l>enr.  to  him 
not  do  any  tiling  which  would  disgrace  or 
discredit  him  in  it  -  and  lie  is  obliged  to  a 
;    .J  ■serration    of    Utat 


darkness, 
duct  is  observed  and  attended  to  by  nobody  ; 
and  he  is,  therefore,  very  likely  to  neglect  it 
himself,  and  to  abandon  himself  to  every  so,  i 
if  low  proltigaey  and  vice.  He  nevtT 
emerges  so  eltectunlly  from  this  obscurity,  his 


s  by  his 


oudnc 

any  respectable  loejttj,  I 

log   die    member   of  a   small   religion 

He   from  that   moment  acqalna   u   degree  of 

ration    which     he   never   had     before. 

brother  sectaries  are,   for  the  credit  of 

the  sect,  interested  to   observe   his  conduct; 

"f  he  gives  occasion   to  any  scandal,   if 

morals  which   they  almost   always   require  of 
mother,  lo  punish  him  by  what  is  always 

ellerts  atlend  it,  impulsion  or  cicommunlca. 
lit  linle  religious  sects, 
accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common  pas> 
ph  have  bVsa  almost  always  remarkably  re- 
gular and  orderly  ;  general)  v  much  more  K 
■  established  church.  Tlie  morals 
of  ihose  little  sects,  indeed,  have  I'leimeiulj 
been    rnlhcr    disagreeably   rigorous   and    nit- 

tfaj   i wo  very  easy  and   efl'eclual   re- 


.„l.i. 


,    by  v 


»   Mat   opemti 


I    little- 


study  ol 


lb*  ha  of  thou  k 

science  and  philosophy,  i 
render  iliiusl  universal  among  all  pMpIl  id 
middling  or  more  than  middling  rank  ami 
fortune  ;  not  by  giving  salaries  lo  teachers  i.i 
order  to  make  them  negligent  Mad 
I  is-  m-tituting  some  sort  I  if  |«||lMlliin  even  in 
the  higher  and  more  ilillieoll  science*,  SO  I* 
undergone  by  every  person  before  he  MM  per- 
milled  to  cicreisc  any  liliend  ptufrssion,  or 
liefore  he  could  be  received  as  a  candidate  f." 
any  lionourable  office,  of  Irust  or  profit.  I 
die  stale  imposes!  upon  this  order  nl    n is  n    Ih. 

•Jon  to  give  Itself  any  trouble  about  providing 
them     with    projier     teachers.  Ihey     would 

soon  find  belter  teachers  for  themselves,  than 
any  whom  the  stale  could  provide  for  ihem. 
Science  is  die   greai  antidote  lo  the  poison  ol 

,  nihil. i:ism    .111.1     MM  p--.lilli.rn  I     nil!     where    all 

the   superior    ranks  of   people  were   secured 

L   i!h   inlViiiii  Passu  could  not  be  mcch 

tort. 
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The  second  of  those  remedies  is  the  fre- 
quency and  gaiety  of  public  diversions.  The 
state,  by  encouraging,  that  is,  by  giving  en- 
tire liberty  to  all  those  who,  from  their  own 
interest,  would  attempt,  without  scandal  or 
indecency,  to  amuse  and  divert  the  people 
by  painting,  poetry,  music,  dancing ;  by  all 
sorts  of  dramatic  representations  and  exhibi- 
tions; would  easily  dissipate,  in  the  greater 
part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and  gloomy 
humour  which  is  almost  always  the  nurse  of 
popular  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Pub- 
lic diversions  have  always  been  the  objects  of 
dread  and  hatred  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters 
of  those  popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and 
good  humour  which  those  diversions  inspire, 
were  altogether  inconsistent  with  that  temper 
of  mind  which  was  fittest  for  their  purpose, 
or  which  they  could  best  work  upon.  Dra- 
matic representations,  besides,  frequently  ex- 
posing their  artifices  to  public  ridicule,  and 
sometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were, 
upon  that  account,  more  than  all  other  di- 
versions, the  objects  of  their  peculiar  abhor- 
rence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the 
teachers  of  no  one  religion  more  than  those 
of  another,  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
any  of  them  should  have  any  particular  or 
immediate  dependency  upon  the  sovereign  or 
executive  power  ;  or  that  he  should  have  any 
thing  to  do  either  in  appointing  or  in  dismis- 
sing them  from  their  offices.  In  such  a  situ- 
ation, he  would  have  no  occasion  to  give 
himself  any  concern  about  them,  further  than 
to  keep  the  peace  among  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  rest  of  his  subjects, 
that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  persecuting, 
abusing,  or  oppressing  one  another.  But  it 
is  quite  otherwise  in  countries  where  there  is 
an  established  or  governing  religion.  The 
sovereign  can  in  this  case  never  be  secure, 
unless  he  has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a 
considerable  degree  the  greater  part  of  the 
teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  established  church 
constitute  a  great  incorporation.  They  can 
act  in  concert,  and  pursue  their  interest  upon 
one  plan,  and  with  one  spirit  as  much  as  if 
they  were  under  the  direction  of  one  man ; 
and  they  are  frequently,  too,  under  such  di- 
rection. Their  interest  as  an  incorporated 
body  is  never  the  same  with  that  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  is  sometimes  directly  opposite  to 
it.  Their  great  interest  is  to  maintain  their 
authority  with  the  people,  and  this  authority 
depends  upon  the  supposed  certainty  and  im- 
portance of  the  whole  doctrine  which  they 
inculcate,  and  upon  the  supposed  necessity 
of  adopting  every  part  of  it  with  the  most  im- 
plicit faith,  in  order  to  avoid  eternal  misery. 
Should  the  sovereign  have  the  imprudence 
to  appear  either  to  deride,  oi  doubt  himself 
of  the  most  trifling  part  of  their  doctrine,  or 


from  humanity,  attempt  to  protect  those  whe 
did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the   punctili- 
ous honour  of  a  clergy,  who  have  no  sort  of 
dependency  upon   him,  is  immediately  pro- 
voked  to  proscribe  him  as  a  profane  person, 
and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion,  io 
order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  some  more  orthodox  and  obedi 
er.t  prince.     Should  he  oppose  any  of  their 
pretensions   or   usurpations,    the    danger    is 
equally  great.      The  princes  who  have  dared 
in  this  manner  to  rebel  against  the  church, 
over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have 
generally  been  charged,   too,  with   the    addi- 
tional crime  of  heresy,  notwithstanding  their 
solemn  protestations  of  their  faith,  and  hum- 
ble  submission    to    every   tenet    which    she 
thought  proper  to  prescribe  to  them.      But 
the  authority  of  religion  is  .  superior  to  every 
other  authority.     The  fears  which  it  suggests 
conquer  all  other  fears.     When  the  autho- 
rized teachers  of  religion  propagate  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  doctrines  sub- 
versive of  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  it  is 
by  violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  stand- 
ing army,  that  he  can  maintain  his  authority. 
Even  a  standing  army  cannot  in  this  case  give 
him  any  lasting  security ;  because  if  the  sol- 
diers are  not  foreigners,  which  can  seldom  be 
the  case,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body  oi 
the  people,  which  must  almost  always  be  the 
case,  they  are  likely  to  be  soon  corrupted  bj 
those  very  doctrines.      The  revolutions  whicb 
the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  con- 
tinually   occasioning  at     Constantinople,     as 
long  as   the   eastern    empire   subsisted ;    the 
convulsions  which,  during  the  course  of  se- 
veral centuries,  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman 
clergy  was  continually  occasioning  in  evefy 
part  of  Europe,  sufficiently  demonstrate  how 
precarious  and  insecure  must  always  be  the 
situation  of  the  sovereign,  who  has  no  proper 
means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished and  governing  religion  of  his  country. 
Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  spi- 
ritual matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not 
within  the  proper  department  of  a  tempora 
sovereign,   who,  though  he  may  be  very  well 
qualified  for  protecting,  is  seldom  supposed 
to  be  so  for  instructing  the  people.      With 
regard  to  such  matters,  therefore,  his  autho- 
rity can  seldom  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  united  authority  of  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished   church.       The    public    tranquillity, 
however,    and   his   own   security,    may    fre- 
quently   depend   upon    the   doctrines   which 
they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning 
such  matters.   Ashe  can  sel  dom  directly  oppos* 
their  decision,   therefore,  with  proper  weight 
and  authority,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
be  able  to  influence  it ;  and  he  can  influence 
it  on!y  by  the  fears  and  expectations  whicb 
he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  order.     Those  fears  and  ex- 
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pecttitions  may  consist  in  the  fear  of  depriva- 
lioo  or  other   punishment,  anil   in  the  cipcc- 

[n  all  Christian   lllwllUj.   ■*)  III  iHllh—  of 

the  clergy  are  a  sort  of  freeholds,  wUdl  they 
enjoy,  not  during  pleasure,  bin  .luring  life  or 
good   behaviour.       If   they   held   them    by  a 


...  fed) 


cither  of  the  « 


every  sli;;lit  .li..  .!>h_':ii;i)]i 
'  rn  or  of  Hi  lliinirtm.  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  for  them  to 
maintain  their  audiurity  with  the  people,  who 
would  then  consider  [hem  as  mercenary  .le- 
pendenli  upon  ibe  court,  in  Ihe  sincerity  of 
whose  instructions  they  could  no  lunger  have 
any  confidence.  But  should  the  sovereign 
alli-mpl  irregular])',  and  by  rtnl— W,  to  dp. 
pttra  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  Free, 
holfc,  on  aoeoauxt,  [rTTlwirTi  of  their  having 
propagated,  with  more  than  ordinary  ml, 
tome  factiom.  or  seditious  doctrine,  he  would 
only  nantV  I ,  ■,   bed)  IBM 

and  their  doctrine  ten  times  inure  popular, 
ami  ilu-nfim  ten  limn  more  troulil.s.ini.'  MM 
dangerous,  than  they  had  been  before.  E.ar 
w  in  nhti.Kl  all  can  a  wretched  iii.it.iin.tii 
..I"  government,  and  on -.,;.!  in  pajraV - ■  ■ ! . i ■-  MM 
10  be  employed  against  any  order  of  men  who 
liavctheunallcti  piMMMMH  H  iMaHMMMMf. 
;  iy  them,  arrrea  only  to 
irritate  their  bail  b.itnour,  and  | 
them  in  an  opposition,  which  more  gentle 
■uar,  perhaps  might  easily  induce  Ihetn 
•liter  to  soften,  or  10  lay  aside  altogether. 
The  riulr.it.  which  dM  WtHmk  ■ 
isually  employed  in  order  lo  oblige  nil  their 
aaitlaments  or  xmmign  court-  .if  jn.ii.r, 
10  niragiiier  any  unpopular  edict,  rery  wl- 
Jnm  succeeded.  The  meant  commonly  em- 
ployed,  however,  the  iapriaoniarnt  uf  all  the 


from  die  cspcriencc  of  all  ages,  upoti 
;  in  10  dangerous  or  rslhcr  so  perfectly 
,  lo  employ  force  and  rinlttjai,  tis  up. 
respected    clergy    of   an    established 
church.      The  rights   the  privileges,  the  per- 
il  liberty  of  every  individual   ecriauatirj 
is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own  order, 
even  iti  the  most  despotic   governments, 
e  respected  than  those  of  any  other  person 
uf  ii.'.riy  .spial  rant  and  fortune.      It  is  so  in 
every  gradation  of  despotism,  from  thai  of  tin 
gentle  and  mild  government  of  Paris,  tu  that 
"   '     violent  and  furious  government  at  CoO- 


sttiTHirn.fik'. 


forcflde  enough.      The  princ 


in  order  to  in« 

the  piiliii.u.'iit  uf  England,  and  they 
Iy  found  ihcm  equally  inttaclablu.      The  par- 
liament of  England   i>   i.u"  managed  in   an. 
utter  manner  ;   and  a  very  flnall  cipcriment, 
wllich    lite   duke   uf   Uwia.nl    made,    about 
twelve    yean    ago,    upon    the    parliament    "I 
Paris  demon .rt  .teil   sufficiently   that  all   tte 
parliaments  uf    France    might 
nae.il  alill   mure  aaaily  in  the 
That 


tin  bad   on*.      The   PnaH  ■ 


■iougli  tl 

forced,  they  may  be  tniv 

naged  as  easily  as  any  tidier  ;   ami  the  ■•■i,ni-i- 

ty  of  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  Iran. 

i|i.illity.  seem*  lo  depend  very  much  upon  the 

»ns  which  he  has  of  managing  them  :  and 

m>  means  seem  to  consist  ibs 

tfcrmeiit  which  he  has  to  bestow  upon  them. 

lo  the  ancient  ron.tituti.".  t/t  ilu-  CaVhMM 

i.r.li.  tin-  bishop  of  each  dheaj*  ■  i 

...  I    p|  Hie 

people  of  the  episcopal  city.      'Hie  people  did 

■       ■  ,■    ilili     .[  :l,i    ..!    .  I.  L-iloti  ;    and 

rbjh  th.-y  .ti.1    nMata   it.   they  almost   nlwayi 

icted  under  the  influence  at  lb*  •  ■  ■ 

■'■'I   ll    1"   '"'!-,    ■  ■  J  ■  | ■ 

natural  guides.  Tlie  .  i 
grew  weary  of  the  trmil.lv  ..i'  i;.  uM/in  ■  "«, 
in.!  fi.iiiul  it  easier  to  elect  their  own  liiahupi 
themselves  The  nlil.ni,  ii,  il,.-  MHM  manner. 
was  elected  by  (lie  monks  of  Eh.  BmnaaMPj, 
at  least  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies.  AW 
the  inferior  ecclr.iaslic.il  benefices  compre- 
hended  within   the  diocese   were   ■  ■  -■'■ 

.    ,.hi,   bestowed    ihtni    ti|)on   such 

ecclesiastics  as  he  thought  proper.    All  church 

i     -ere  in   thia  manner  in   the  .lis. 

poaal  of  the  chiirih.      The  aoreieign,   though 

. .:.:.  .-t  mflmnea  In  thme 

id  ll.o.igli  il  was  somcii 

to  ask  both  bin  COMjMt  to  ileet,   .mil   hit  ap. 

y.  I    I.  ill    nil     In     i  '    .1. 
■■     ,-iug  the  el.  rgy.     'I'll.. 

ambition  of  every  clergyinan  natural lv  l.-.l  Inn. 

lo  pay  court,   not  so  inn.  h  i,,  <■:■.. 

to   Lis  uwn  order,   from  wliieh  only  he  cm. I.. 

rip.  i  I    [i.i  r.  niii  ill. 

'llirough  the  greal.r 
pu|,r  gradually  drew  lo  himtelf,  first  the  col. 
Utiuii  of  ahttml  all  bi^imiries  nu!  abba, 
das,  or  of  whai  wire  cjllrd  i-un«i«ii.risl  ban*, 
den,  and  afterward i,  by  varloui  mathiiiafiom 
jn.l  |i>  i.-n.-fs,  nf  tint  greater  pari  (tl 
Iwnences  .•■■  ■  ■■  h  llaCaM, 

li.tle  nun.-  •■.  ■  r h mi  what 

■»   barely   u. . .  s  KJ   U   jfim   him   a   d**wn 

By  tiii.  n- 

i|.|-  t.inililiu.i  ,.1    fit  I 

i  ■   ■ 


i:(  nil  iht-  'lilh  MM   iiiuiiiiii's  .il   I 
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which  ull  die  movements  and  operations  could 
now  be  directed  by  one  head,  and  conducted  up- 
on one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each  par- 
ticular country  might  be  considered  as  a  parti- 
cular detachment  of  that  army,  of  which  the 
operations  could  easily  be  supported  and  se- 
conded by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered 
in  the  different  countries  round  about.  Each 
detachment  was  not  only  independent  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quar- 
tered, and  by  which  it  was  maintained,  but 
dependent  upon  a  foreign  sovereign,  who 
could  at  any  time  turn  its  arms  against  the 
sovereign  of  that  particular  country,  and  sup- 
port them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other  de- 
tachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  most  formidable  that 
can  well  be  imagined.      In  the  ancient  state 
of  Europe,  before  the  establishment  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy 
gave  them  the  same  sort  of  influence  over  the 
common  people  which  that  of  the  great  ba- 
tons gave  them  over  their  respective  vassals, 
tenants,  and  retainers.      In  the  great  landed 
estates,    which    the   mistaken    piety  both    of 
princes  and  private  persons  had  bestowed  up- 
on the  church,  jurisdictions  were  established,  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  great  barons, 
and  for  the  same  reason.   In  those  great  landed 
estates,  the  clergy,  or  their  bailiffs,  could  ea- 
sily keep  the  peace,,  without  the  support  or 
assistance  either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other 
person ;  and  neither  the  king   nor  any  other 
person  could  keep  the  peace  there  without  the 
support  and  assistance  of  the  clergy.    The  ju- 
risdictions of  the  clergy,  therefore,   in  their 
particular  baronies  or  manors,  were  equally 
independent,  and  equally  exclusive  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  king's  courts,  as  those  of  the 
great  temporal   lords.      The  tenants    of   the 
clergy  were,   like  those  of  the  great  barons, 
almost  all  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent 
upon  their  immediate  lords,  and,  therefore, 
liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
n>;ht  in  any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might 
think   proper   to   engage   them.      Over  and 
above  the  rents  of  those  estates,  the  clergy  pos- 
sessed in  the  tithes  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
rents  of  all  the  other  estates  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe.     The  revenues  arising  from  both 
those  species  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  paid  in  kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  poul- 
try, &c.    The  quantity  exceeded  greatly  what 
the  clergy  could  themselves  consume ;    and 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufactures,  for 
the  produce  of  which  they  could  exchange 
the  surplus.     The  clergy  could  derive  advan- 
tage from  this  immense  surplus  in  no  other 
way  than  by  employing  it,  as  the  great  ba- 
rons employed  the  like  surplus  of  xheir  reve  • 
nues,  in  the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  in 
the  most  extensive  charity.     Both  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  charity  of  the  ancient  clergy, 
accordingly,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great. 
Jhev  not  only  maintained  almost  the  whole 


poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights  and 
gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means  oi 
subsistence  than  by  travelling  about  from  mo- 
nastery to  monastery,  under  pretence  of  devo- 
tion, but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
the  clergy.  The  retainers  of  some  particular 
prelates  were  often  as  numerous  as  those  of 
the  greatest  lay-lords ;  and  the  retainers  of  all 
the  clergy  taken  together  were,  perhaps,  more 
numerous  than  those  of  all  the  lay-lords. 
There  was  always  much  more  union  among 
the  clergy  than  among  the  lay -lords.  The 
former  were  under  a  regular  discipline  and 
subordination  to  the  papal  authority.  The  lat- 
ter were  under  no  regular  discipline  or  subor- 
dination, but  almost  always  equally  jealous  of 
one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Though  the 
tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  therefore, 
had  both  together  been  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  great  lay-lords,  and  their  tenants 
were  probably  much  less  numerous,  yet  their 
union  would  have  rendered  them  more  for- 
midable. The  hospitality  and  charity  of  the 
clergy,  too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  ot 
a  great  temporal  force,  but  increased  very  much 
the  weight  of  their  spiritual  weapons.  Those 
virtues  procured  them  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration  among  all  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  of  whom  many  were  constantly,  and 
almost  all  occasionally,  fed  by  them.  Every 
thing  belonging  or  related  to  so  popular  an 
order,  its  possessions,  its  privileges,  its  doc- 
trines, necessarily  appeared  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people;  and  every  violation 
of  them,  whether  real  or  pretended,  the  high- 
est act  of  sacrilegious  wickedness  and  pro- 
faneness.  In  this  state  of  tilings,  if  the  sove- 
reign frequently  found  it  difficult  to  resist  the 
confederacy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  w» 
cannot  wonder  that  he  should  find  it  still 
more  so  to  resist  the  united  force  of  the  clergy 
of  his  own  dominions,  supported  by  that  of  the 
clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions.  l.i 
such  circumstances,  the  wonder  is,  not  thut 
he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he 
ever  was  able  to  resist. 

The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  those  an- 
cient times  (which  to  us,  who  live  in  the  pre- 
sent times,  appear  the  most  absurd),  their  to- 
tal exemption  from  the  secular  jurisdiction, 
for  example,  or  what  in  England  was  called 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  were  the  natural,  or  ra- 
ther the  necessary,  consequences  of  this  state 
of  things.  How  dangerous  must  it  have  been 
for  the  sovereign  to  attempt  to  punish  a  clergy, 
man  for  any  crime  whatever,  if  his  order  were 
disposed  to  protect  him,  and  to  represent  either 
the  proof  as  insufficient  for  convicting  so  holy 
a  man,  or  the  punishment  as  too  severe  to  be 
inflicted  upon  one  whose  person  had  been 
rendered  sacred  by  religion  ?  The  sovereign 
could,  in  such  circumstances,  do  no  better 
than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of  their  own 
order,  were  interrsted  to  restrain,  as  much  aj 
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die  greater  part  of  Eurojio,  during  tin  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  Urfrteenth  centuries,  ami 
fur  wine  lime  both  before  and  after  dial  pe- 
riod, the  constitution  of  thechureb  of  Horn, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  formtdablt 
combination  that  ever  was  formed  against  tin 
authority  and  security  of  civil  government,  m 
well  bi  against  die  liberty,  reason,  and  hap. 
pines*  of  mankind,  which  can  flourish  only 
where  civil  government  is  able  to  protect 
them.  In  that  constitution,  die  grossest  de- 
lusions: of  superstition  were  supported  in  such 
a  nianner  by  the  private   interest*  of  so  great 

danger  from  any  assault  of  human  reason . 
because,  tliough  human  reason  might,  per- 
hap*,  have  lieeo  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  unit  of  the  ilclu 
lions  of  super.iiiii.ri,  it  could  neser  have  dis- 
solved the  ties  of  private  interest.  Had  this 
constitution  been  attacked  by  no  other  ene- 
mies hut  the  feeble  effort*  of  human  reason, 
it  must  have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  im- 
mense and  well-built  fabric,  which  all  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  man  could  never  liave 
shaken,  much  less  have  overturned,  was,  by 
.he  natural  course  of  things,  first  weakened, 
and  afterwards  in  port  destroyed ;  and  is 
now  likely,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries 
,■,  perhaps,   ic>  crumble  into  ruins  alloge- 


nic gradual  impruvomen 
fact  11  res,  and  commerce,  tlie 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  de- 

greatcr  part  of  Europe,  the  whole  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy.  In  tlie  produce  or  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  clcr.'y.  lice 
die  great  barons,  found  something  fur  which 
Uiey  could  el  change  their  rude  produce,  am! 
I  nrasl  tlie  means  of  apfmHJnt  ssSwT 
whole  revenues  upon  their  own  persons,  with, 
out  giving  any  considerable  share  of  them  to 
other  people.  Their  rtiarily  became  gradu. 
ally  less  eilensive,  their  hospi  1(1  ily  lest  libe- 
ral, or  leas  profuse.  Their  retainer .  became 
[,ui.ei|uentlv  lis.  numerous,  and,  by  degrees, 
■  wiWaWB  away  altogether.  The  clergy,  too, 
like  the  great  barons,  wished  to  gel  a  better 
rem  fromdwir  landed  estates,  in  Mstaf  ITajaml 
it.  in  the  same  manner,  upon  lie  I 

o-n  pus  ate  sanity  and  fully,  llnl 
dii>  nit-ieaee  of  nml  could  tie  got  only  by 
granting  liases  to  their  tenants,   who  thereby 


erior  ranks  of  people  to  die  clergy,  were  in 
■  manner  grad.it  dly  broken  anil  dissolved. 


people  to  the  great  barons  ;  because  (lie  bene- 
fices of  the  church  being,  the  greater  part  ol 
them,  much  smaller  than  the  estates  of  the 
great  barons,  the  possessor  of  each  benefice 
was  much  sooner  able  tu  spend  the  "hole  ol 
its  revenue  upon  bis  own  person.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  the  power  of  the  great  barons  was, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full 
I;irour.  But  the  temporal  potior  of  the  clergy, 
tin  absolute  command  which  they  had  once 
had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people  wai 
very  much  decayed.  Tlie  power  of  the  church 
svas,  by  tint  time,  very  nearly  reduced,  through 
the   greater   part   of   Europe,   to   what   arose 

-.t.iiiui.il  .intli..rity  mi  ininli  weakened,  when 
it   ceased  to  lie  supported  by  the  charity  and 
hospitality  of  lite  clergy.      Tlie  inferior  ranks 
uf  people  no  longer  looked  upon  that  order  as 
they  had  done   before  ;    as   the  eomfurtcis  j| 
their  distress,  .unj  The  r.  lievers  of  their   indi- 
:e.      On  the  contrary,  they  were  provoked 
disgusted  by  the  vanity,   luxury,  and  ui- 
*  of  tire  richer  clergy,  who   appeared   to 
spend  upon  their   own  pleasures  what  hod  al- 
ways before  been    regarded   as    the   |UltrimonJ 

In  tliis  situation  of  things,   the  sovereigns 
the  different  states  of  Europe  onih-a.oureil 
recover  the  influence  which  they  had  once 
d  in  the  di.posal    of  the   great    benefices   of 
_■  church;    by  procuring  In   die   deans  and 
chapters  of   each   diocese   the    restoration   ol 
their  ancient  right  of  electing  the  bishop  ;   and 
link*  of  etch  abbacy  that  of  electing  the 
The  re-establishing  this  ancient  order 
object   of  several   statttlt-  ciNi.t.'l  iii 
England  during  tlie  course  of  the  fouriceurh 
century,  particularly  of  what  is  called  the  (ta- 
me of  provisory  ;   and  of  the  pragmatic  sane- 
i.licd  in  Frame  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.    In  order  lo  render  lire  election  valid,  it 

dial  the  sovereign  ri I.I  both 

irfure  band,  and  aitoirajdl  ap- 
pro** sf  'in-  i" ict.ii  |  I  ii gt  iiie 

election  was  still  ■jpnosjd  M  bt  ftt  ■  ■■  '■■■   bayj, 
■r  all  the  indirect  HI  am  which  his  litUa- 

t ion  neC.- sss till  .lifonli.l  l.in:.  ill  inJI.Ji  I..  inr ■ 

i  Id*  i   rrgula. 
'  ins,  at  a  afcaiuD  assscV  ■ 

otlrer  parts  of  Europe  lint    till'    jinsi-1    of 

.   'Motion  of  the  great  boiio- 
. 
ition,  M   have    been    twwhi  r. 
d  so  universally  restrained  as  in  France  and 
England.      Tin-  t roatl    alWwifda,   In  dm 

>'Ury,  gave  til    the    I.  i 

right   of  pcssMntlllJ    I 

great,  or  wli.a  an  Ballad  da i.Toiisl,  be- 
nefices of  the  Galliran  church. 

Since  die  establishment   of  die  pragmatic 

..!  at  ihc   niiii-OT.Iat,    iln    clergy  of 

Fiance  has*,  in  general  lb  *"■  "  '■  ■■   >■    pass  i.. 

the    decrees   of    the    jiapal    court,     than      the 
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clergy  of  any  other  catholic  country.  In  all 
the  disputes  which  their  sovereign  has  had 
with  the  pope,  they  have  almost  constantly 
taken  part  with  the  former.  This  indepen- 
dency of  the  clergy  of  France  upon  the  court 
of  Rome  seems  to  be  principally  founded  up- 
on the  pragmatic  sanction  and  the  concor- 
dat. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monarchy, 
the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as 
much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  those  of  any 
other  country.  When  Robert,  the  second 
prince  of  the  Capetian  race,  was  most  unjust- 
ly excommunicated  by  the  court  of  Rome, 
his  own  servants,  it  is  said,  threw  the  victuals 
which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and 
refused  to  taste  any  thing  themselves  which 
had  been  polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  person 
in  his  situation.  They  were  taught  to  do  so, 
it  may  very  safely  be  presumed,  by  the  clergy 
of  his  own  dominions. 

The  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  bene- 
fices of  the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of 
which  the  court  of  Rome  had  frequently  shak- 
en, and  sometimes  overturned,  the  thrones 
of  some  of  the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Chri- 
stendom, was  in  this  manner  either  restrain- 
ed or  modified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in 
many  different  parts  of  Europe,  even  before 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  As  the  clergy 
bad  now  less  influence  over  the  people,  so  the 
state  had  more  influence  over  the  clergy. 
The  clergy,  therefore,  had  both  less  power, 
ind  less  inclination,  to  disturb  the  state. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was 
in  this  state  of  declension,  when  the  disputes 
which  gave  birtli  to  the  reformation  began  in 
Germany,  and  soon  spread  themselves  through 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  new  doctrines 
were  everywhere  received  with  a  high  degree 
of  popular  favour.  They  were  propagated 
with  all  that  enthusiastic  zeal  which  common- 
ly animates  the  spirit  of  party,  when  it  attacks 
established  authority.  The  teachers  of  those 
doctrines,  though  perhaps,  in  other  respects, 
not  more  learned  than  many  of  the  divines 
who  defended  the  established  church,  seem  in 
general  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  system  of  opinions  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  they  had  thereby  the  advantage 
in  almost  every  dispute.  The  austerity  of 
their  manners  gave  them  authority  with  the 
common  people,  who  contrasted  the  strict  re- 
gularity of  their  conduct  with  the  disorderly 
lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  clergy. 
They  possessed,  too,  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  their  adversaries,  all  the  arts  of  popula- 
rity and  of  gaining  proselytes ;  arts  which  the 
lofty  and  dignified  sons  of  the  church  had 
long  neglected,  as  being  to  them  in  a  great 
measure  useless.  The  reason  of  the  new 
doctrines  recommended  them  to  some,  their 
novelty  to  many;  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  established  clergy  to  a  still  greater  num- 


ber :  but  the  zealous,  passionate,  and  fenati- 
cal,  though  frequently  coarse  and  rustic  elo- 
quence, with  which  they  were  almost  every- 
where inculcated,  recommended  them  to  by 
far  the  greatest  number. 

The  success  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almost 
everywhere  so  great,  that  the  princes,  who  at 
that  time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  were,  by  means  of  them, 
easily  enabled,  in  their   own   dominions,  to 
overturn  the  church,    which  having  lost  the 
respect  and  veneration  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  could  make  scarce  any  resistance. 
The  court  of  Rome  had  disobliged  some  of 
the  smaller  princes  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  considered 
as  too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  manag- 
ing.    They  universally,  therefore,  established 
the    reformation   in    their    own     dominions. 
The  tyranny  of  Christiern  II.,   and  of  Troll 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa 
to  expel  them  both  from  Sweden.     The  pope 
favoured  the  tyrant  and  the  archbishop,  and 
Gustavus   Vasa  found  no  difficulty  in  esta- 
blishing the  reformation  in  Sweden.      Chris- 
tiern II.    was  afterwards  deposed   from   the 
throne  of  Denmark,  where  his  conduct  had 
rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Sweden.     The 
pope,  however,  was  still  disposed  to  favour 
him ;    and   Frederic   of  Holstein,   who  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead,   revenged 
himself,  by  following  the  example  of  Gusta 
vus    Vasa.      The  magistrates  of  Berne  and 
Zurich,  who  had  no  particular  quarrel  witl 
the  pope,  established  with  great  ease  the   re 
formation  in   their  respective  cantons,  where 
just  before  some  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  im- 
posture somewhat  grosser  than  ordinary,  ren- 
dered the  whole  order  both  odious  and  con- 
temptible. 

In  this  critical  situation  of  its  affairs  the 
papal  court  was  at  sufficient  pains  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  powerful  sovereigns  of 
France  and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  at  that 
time  emperor  o£  Germany.  With  their  assis- 
tance, it  was  enabled,  though  not  without  great 
difficulty,  and  much  bloodshed,  either  to  sup. 
press  altogether,  or  to  obstruct  very  much,  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  in  their  dominions. 
It  was  well  enough  inclined,  too,  to  be  com- 
plaisant to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  so 
without  giving  offence  to  a  still  greater  sove- 
reign, Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emper- 
or of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.,  accordingly, 
though  he  did  not  embrace  himself  the  greater 
part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  their  general  prevalence,  to 
suppress  all  the  monasteries,  and  to  abolish 
the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  his 
dominions.  That  he  should  go  so  far, 
though  he  went  no  further,  gave  some  satis- 
faction to  the  patrons  of  the  reformation, 
who,  having  got  possession  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor)  com. 
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the  government  was  weak,  unpopular,  and 
not  very  firmly  established,  the  reformation 
■as  strong  enough  to  overturn,  not  only  the 
rhureh,  but  the  state  likewise,  for  attempting 
to  support  the  church. 

Among  [lie  followers  of  the  reformation, 
dispersed  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, there  was  no  general  tribunal,  nhich, 
like  that  of  the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  cecu- 
menical  council,  could  settle  all  disputes 
among  tliem,  and,  with  irresistible  ^nihi.rity, 
prescribe  to  all  of  them  the  precise  limits  of 
orthodoiy.  When  the  followers  of  tlie  re- 
formation  in  one  country,  therefore,  happen- 
ed to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another,  as 
they  had  no  common  judge  to  appeal  to,  the 
dispute  could  never  be  decided  ;  and  many 
such  disputes  arose  among  them.  Those 
■i;  i he  government  of  the  church,  ami 
the  right  of  conferring  ecclesiastical  beneli. 
oca,  were  perhaps  the  most  interesting  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  civil  society.  They 
l£irc  birth,  accordingly,  to  the  two  principal 
parties  or  sects  among  the  followers  of  the 
reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  I'alvinistir 
scvis  the  only  sects  among  them,  of  which 
tlse  doctrine  and  discipline  liave  ever  yet  been 
established  by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  or  Luther,  logedier  with 
what  ia  called  the  church  of  England,  pre* 
served  inure  or  less  of  the  episropsl  govern, 
rnent,  established  subordi nation  among  the 
clergy,  gave  the  sovereign  the  disposal  of  all 
the  bishoprics,  and  other  comistorial  bene- 
fices within  his  dominions,  and  thereby  rcn. 
dcrrd  him  the  real  bead  of  the  church  ;  and 
» idiom  depriving  the  bishop  of  the  right  of 
collating  to  the  smaller  benefices  wMH  hi* 
diocese,  they,  even  to  those  benefices,  not 
only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  pre- 
wntatiun,  both  in  the  sovereign  and  in  all 
oilier  lay  patrons.  This  system  af  ,-hurrh 
government    was,    fiotn    ttte    In-Winning,    fa. 


•ivereign.        It    has 

never,  accordingly,  been  the  occasion  of  any 

tumuli  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  ' 

■AM    ''    lu"   once   ' 

church  of  England, 

.  .U.i-.l    In  r  ■..  If,    *illi    maj 

jnetceptionalila   loyally    vf   her     prinripli 

UnoW  such  ■  gotrenunent,  the  clergy  natu- 

■  all)    i  d  ""•i|  >■    I iiu.ii'i   ■■ mmtim 

to  the  aovrreign,  to  ih.'  court,  sin  I  i«>  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country,  by  whose 
innuiac*  they  driarJy  eipatt  to  obtain  ptw. 
trvmviu.  They  pay  court  to  tliuw  natrons, 
sometimes,    no  doubl,  by  the    vilest    flattery 

Ui  iiirt,!  nil  ih.sw  arts  which  lM  dnrrvr,  and 
therefore  most  likely  lo  gain  them, 
■   of  people  of   rank   and   fortune; 


kt.uH-lw!Kv:  in  all  the  different 
if  useful  and  ornamental  leaminR, 
by  the  decent  liberality  uf  their  manners,  by 
'ie  social  good  humour  of  their  conversation, 
ui  by  their  mowed  njutmuul  of  those  tbsurd 
ul  hypocritical  uusti-rilics  which  fanatics  in- 
culcate mid   pretend  to  practise,   in   order   to 


feast 


,    die 


upon    the  greater  part   of  a 

fort  ine,  who   tivow  that   they  do  not  practise 

,  the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people. 

a  clergy,   however,  while  they  pay  their 

J  in  thin  manner  to  the  higher  main  of 

are  very  apt   to    neglect   altogether  the 

is  of  maintaining  their  influenec  and  tu> 

thority  with  the  lower.      They  are  listened  lo, 

esteemed,  and   respected   by  their  superiors; 

but  before  their  inferiors  they  are  frequently 

incapable    of  defending,    effectually,    and  to 

the  c.i:;>ii-iii>u  of  such  hearers,  their  own  so. 

ignorant    enthusiast    who  chooses   to    atbick 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  pro. 
j.ltK  thusc  of  Calvin,  on  tile  contrary,  be- 
stowed upon  the  people  of  each  parish,  when- 
ever the  church  liecame  vacant,  the  right  of 
eleclinj  tlieir  own  pastor;  and  esinhlislk-il. 
at  the  same  time,  die  most  perfect  equality 
among  the  clergy.  The  former  part  of  this 
institution,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  vigour 
seems  to  have  been  productive  of  nothing 
hut  disorder  and  en n l\i si ni i,  mid  tu  luu-  null- 
ed equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  hitler  pun 
steins  never  to  have  hnil  any  eH'ccls  but  what 
were  perfectly  agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parish  pre. 
served  the  right  of  electing  their  own  pinion, 
they  acted  almost  always  under  the  inllnence 
aTfhl  (!■«,  and  generally  of  the  most  fac- 
tious am!  fanatics!  of  the  order.  'Die  clergy, 
in  order  to  praaarn  'heir  lavBkanw*  ttl  IbtM 
jaijiular  <le.  ..  ■  Ml   lo  he- 

1'iinie,  many  nf  Ihern,  families  I  lu-iri  selves, 
encouraged  fanaticism  alnong  the  people,  and 
gave  the  preference  almost  alw„, 
moat  fanatical  candidate.  So  ■mall  a  iubIUi 
aa  the  appointment  of  a  parish  priest,  occa- 
sioned almost  always  a  violent  contest,  not 
only  in  one  parish,  Inn  in  all  die  nsigtibour- 
ing  parishes  who  seldom  failed  In  tnlr  pin 
in  the  (|Uariel.  When  the  |nrlsb  hap|>eneil 
to  lie  situated  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all 
the  inhabitant*  Into  two  parties;  ami  ultra 
dial  city  happened,  either  to  constitute  ItsoJI 
,  ui  capital 
of  a  little  republic,  a*  in  the  case  with  many 
1 1  and  sml 

Holism!,  every  piitlrj  ■  . 
user  and  above  esaspcraling  the  animosity  of 
;il I  ilii.i  uilirr  factions,  threatened  to  lease 
In-hind  it,  belli  a  new  tcllnHH  in  the  church, 
and  a  new  faction  In  the  state.  In  those 
uniall  irpidilies,  tin  refute,  di*  u 
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•ocn  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  public  peace,  to  assume  to  him- 
lelf  the  right  of  presenting  to  all  vacant  be- 
nefices. In  Scotland,  the  most  extensive 
country  in  which  this  presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  has  ever  been  established, 
the  rights  of  patronage  were  in  effect  abo- 
lished by  the  act  which  established  presbytery 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 
That  act,  at  least,  put  in  the  power  of  certain 
classes  of  people  in  each  parish  to  purchase, ' 
for  a  very  small  price,  the  right  of  electing 
their  own  pastor.  The  constitution  which , 
this  act  established,  was  allowed  to  subsist  for 
about  two-and-twenty  years,  but  was  abolish- 
ed by  the  10th  of  queen  Anne,  ch.  12,  on 
account  of  the  confusions  and  disorders  which 
this  more  popular  mode  of  election  had  al- 
most everywhere  occasioned.  In  so  exten- 
sive a  country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tu- 
mult in  a  remote  parish  was  not  so  likely  to 
give  disturbance  to  government  as  in  a  smal- 
ler state.  The  10th  of  queen  Anne  restor- 
ed the  rights  of  patronage.  But  though,  in 
Scotland,  the  law  gives  the  benefice,  without 
any  exception  to  the  person  presented  by  the 
patron;  yet  the  church  requires  sometimes 
(for  she  has  not  in  this  respect  been  very  uni- 
form in  her  decisions)  a  certain  concurrence 
of  the  people,  before  she  will  confer  upon 
the  presentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  souls, 
or  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  parish. 
She  sometimes,  at  least,  from  an  affected 
concern  foi  the  peace  of  the  parish,  delays 
the  settlement  till  this  concurrence  can  be 
procured.  The  private  tampering  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  sometimes  to 
procure,  but  more  frequently  to  prevent  this 
concurrence,  and  the  popular  arts  which  they 
cultivate,  in  order  to  enable  them  upon  such 
occasions  to  tamper  more  effectually,  are 
perhaps  the  causes  which  principally  keep  up 
whatever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  spirit, 
either  in  the  clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  equality  which  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government  establishes  among  the 
clergy,  consists,  first,  in  the  equality  of  au- 
thority or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction ;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  equality  of  benefice.  In  all 
presbyterian  churches,  the  equality  of  autho- 
rity is  perfect ;  that  of  benefice  is  not  so. 
The  difference,  however,  between  one  bene- 
fice and  another,  is  seldom  so  considerable, 
as  commonly  to  tempt  the  possessor  even  of 
the  small  one  to  pay  court  to  his  patron,  by 
the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  assentation,  in 
order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  presbyterian 
churches,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are 
thoroughly  established,  it  is  by  nobler  and 
better  arts,  that  the  established  clergy  in  ge- 
neral endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  their 
superiors ;  by  their  learning,  by  the  irre- 
proachable regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the 
faithful  and  diligent  discharge  of  their  duty. 


Their  patrons  even  frequently  complain  of 
the  independency  of  their  spirit,  which  they 
are  apt  to  construe  into  ingratitude  for  past 
favours,  but  which,  at  worst,  perhaps,  is  sel- 
dom any  more  than  that  indifference  which 
naturally  arises  from  the  consciousness  that 
no  further  favours  of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be 
expected.  There  is  scarce,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Europe,  a  more  learned, 
decent,  independent,  and  respectable  set  of 
men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  presbyterian 
clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly 
equal,  none  of  them  can  be  very  great ;  and 
this  mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may 
be,  no  doubt,  carried  too  far,  has,  however, 
some  very  agreeable  effects.  Nothing  but 
exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  man 
of  small  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and 
vanity  necessarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and 
are,  besides,  almost  as  ruinous  to  him  as  they 
are  to  the  common  people.  In  his  own  con- 
duct, therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  follow  that 
system  of  morals  which  the  common  people 
respect  the  most.  He  gains  their  esteem  and 
affection,  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own 
interest  and  situation  would  lead  him  to  fol- 
low. The  common  people  look  upon  him 
with  that  kindness  with  which  we  naturally 
regard  one  who  approaches  somewhat  to  our 
own  condition,  but  who,  we  think,  ought  to 
be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindness  naturally 
provokes  his  kindness.  He  becomes  careful 
to  instruct  them,  and  attentive  to  assist  and 
relieve  them.  He  does  not  even  despise  the 
prejudices  of  people  who  are  disposed  to  be 
so  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  those  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs, 
which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  proud 
dignitaries  of  opulent  and  well  endowed 
churches.  The  presbyterian  clergy,  accord- 
ingly, have  more  influence  over  the  mind*  ol 
the  common  people,  than  perhaps  the  clergy 
of  any  other  established  church.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly, in  presbyterian  countries  only, 
that  we  ever  find  the  common  people  con- 
verted, without  persecution  completely,  and 
almost  to  a  man,  to  the  established  church. 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  very  moderate,  a 
chair  in  a  university  is  gerierally  a  better  es- 
tablishment than  a  church  benefice.  The 
universities  have,  in  this  case,  the  picking 
and  chusinf  of  their  members  from  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in  every 
country,  constitute  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  be- 
nefices, on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them 
very  considerable,  the  church  naturally  draws 
from  the  universities  the  greater  part  of  their 
eminent  men  of  letters ;  who  generally  find 
some  patron,  who  does  himself  honour  by 
procuring  them  church  preferment  In  the 
former   situation,  we   are  likely  to  find    thf 
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JHMnhiM  filled  wWl  the  most  eminent  men  |*eems  in  reality  to  be  tilt  most  ctlcetiiiil  BssS 
af  Idlers  that  are  lo  be  found  in  the  coun-  iliml  fur  ivmU-rinj;  liim  completely  master  til 
try.  In  the  latter,  we  are  likely  to  find  few  ii  himself.  By  being  obliged  lo  go  every 
eminent  men  among  them,  and  those  few  year  over  fJtoMBM  erium,!,  a  ha  hi  ;;ooil  fur 
among  the  youngest  niemlur-.  of  iIil'  society,  any  thing,  lie  necessarily  becomes,  in  a  few 
who  are  likely,  too,  lo  be  drained  away  from  years,  mD  acquainted  with  every  patt  of  it 
it,  bfArt  they  can  have  acquired  experience  'and  if,  upon  any  particular  point,  he  should 
■nd  knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  use  to 'form  too  Mast;  (a  opinion  mu  year,  when  h< 
it.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  de  Voltaire,  that  comes,  iti  the  course  of  his  lectures  to  re- 
father  Poree,  •  Jesuit  of  no  great  eminence]  consider  die  MM  subject  die  year  thereafter, 
in  the  republic  Of  letters,  was  the  only  pro.  he  is  rery  likely  to  correct  it  As  to  be  a 
feasor  diey  bad  iter  had  in  France,  whose  teacher  of  science  is  certainly  the  natural 
*urks  were  worth  die  reading.  In  a  country  employment  of  a  mere  man  uf  letters;  so  is 
which  has  produced  so  many  eminent  men  of  it  likewise,  perhaps,  the  education  which  if 
IvtMn,  it  must  appear  somewhat  lingular,  most  likely  to  render  him  a  man  of  solid 
I  hut  scarce  one  of  them  should  have  been  a' learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity  ot 
professor  in  a  university.  The  famous  Caa-  church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the 
'"'     a  greater  part  of  in  ' 


entli  wan,  in  the  beginning  of 
professor  in  the  university  of  Ail 
the  first  dawning  of  his  genius,  it  wai  re 
wnicd  lo  him,  dial  by  going  into  the  chi 
lie  Dffttld  easily  find  a  much  more  quiet 
well  as  a  b 


receiving. 


where   it   tnked    phic 


■   the   11 


ts  solid  as  possible,    i  nil  ;e 


-ii.  .ii.n.    i.'i   pursuing  hit 

■.!>■   followed   die   adriee. 
serv.iiun  of  Mr.   de  Voltaire  may  hi 

1  believe,  not  only  to  France,  but  to  all  tudi  parts  of  it  e 
other  Roman  Catholic  countries.  We  rery  particular  lands  e 
rarely  find  in  any  of  them  an  eminent  nun  ought  id  be  nbaernd,  of  trie  general  r 
of  letters,  who  is  a  professor  in  a  university,  of  the  stair,  which  is  thus  diverted 
cifrpl,  perhaps,  in  the  professions  of  law  pose  very  diuercul  from  die  liefeui 
and  physic  ;  professions  from  which  the  state.  The  tithe,  for  ctample,  is  a  real  land. 
church  is  not  so  likely  to  draw  tlieru.  After  Us.  which  puta  it  out  of  the  power  uf  the 
the  church  of  Home,  that  of  England  is  by  proprietors  of  land  lo  con'ributo  so  largely  to- 
far  the  richest  and  best  endowed  church  inj  wards  the  defence  of  the  state  as  tlicy  oilier 
(.'hrisieniloni.  In  England,  accordingly,  thd  wise  might  be  aide  to  do.  The  rent  of  bind 
■  liMllhllMlllj  ihrfllfcal  the  nniversi-  however,  is.  according  to  some,  the  sole  hind, 
ties  of  all  their  best  and  ablest  inemljors  |  and,  according  lu  others,  die  principal  fund, 
and  an  old  rnllrgo  tutor  who  is  known  and  from  which,  in  all  great  monarchies,  ilie  csi- 
■Ustinguished  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  genciea  of  the  stale  must  be  ultimately  sup- 
ra, lata  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  plird.  The  more  of  this  fund  that  ii  given  to 
any  Roman  catholic  country.  In  Geneva,  the  church,  the  his,  il  is  ifUmh  Can bo spared 
on  ibe  contrary,  in  the  protestant  cantons  of  to  die  state.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  cer- 
i:l,   in    the    prutestant    countries  of  tain  maxim,  that  all   other  tilings  being  sup- 

.  In  Holland,  in   Scotland,  in  Swe-jpoaed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  i nrl 

den.  and  Denmark,  the  most  eminent  men  of  must  necessarily  be.  cither  the  sovereign  on 

1,  ri.  i»  "limn  those  countries   have  produced,  the  one   hand,   or   the   people  on   the   other; 

have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  far  greater  part  and,  in  all  cues,  the  less  able  MM  ll 

o!  tliun,  been  professor*  in   universities.      In  be   to  defend   itself.      In    several    prutesiiint 

thine  countries,  ihe  tmiveiuiirs  arc  continual-  countries,   particularly   in   all   the   protestant 

:  the  church  of  all  its  most  eminent  cantons   of  Bwllmilm.    tin-   NTsVUM   which 

ancicnlly   Klougcd    to    the    Roman    catlu.li. 

It  may,  p.  Hun*,  be  world  while  to  remark,  church,  the  litli,  ■  .mil  chinch  l.iinK,   has  been 

that,   if  we  esctpt   the  poet*,   a  fca-  orators,' found  a   fund   lulncient,    nui   only  M   :, 111,1,1 

and   a  few  historians,  the   far  greater  part  ol  competent  salaries  to  the  establish..!  ikan, 

I    liim    „f  letters,    both  ofjbut  to  defray,  with   little  or   no  addition,   all 

Greece  and  Rome,  appear  to  have  been  either,  die  oilier  cipelisca  of  the  stale.       Ihe   uiagis 

public   or   private   teachers;   generally   ritlwt   (rates   of  tlie   powerful  canton  of  it, inc.   in 

of  philvau|Jiy  ur  of  rhetoric       TIlia  remark '  particular,  have  accumulated,  out  uf  the  m 

•  ill  U  found  to  hold  Usu*.  (rum  the  days  ol"  ings  (ton   dii.   fuuil,   a  Mr*  ban  sum,  sup- 

I.ysia*  ar-d   IvxTatr*,  of  Plato  atul  Aristotle,  j  posed  to  amount  lo  wieml  millions .    |«iu   M 

!.»ii   lo   ih-tc   of   I'luuri'b    snrl    F.picteliis.   which  is  depusilet)   In   a   public  Irrasuiu,  anil 

DpssM  upon    part    i: 

mi   nun  the  lursnuly  nf  teaching,   year  aftei  I  the  para)  unsafe  tsf  Om  Jlrnersell  InaV 
•ar,   in    any   particular   branch    of    science  j  turns  of  Europe;   chiefli  in   tho-'   of   Fnuwi 
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and  Great  Britain.    What  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  whole  expense  which  the  church,  either 
of  Berne,  or  of  any  ether  protestant  canton, 
costs  the  state,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.   By 
a  very  exact  account  it  appears,  that,  in  1 755, 
♦he  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or  church 
lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manses  or  dwell- 
ing-houses, estimated  according  to  a  reason- 
able valuation,  amounted  only  to  L. 68,5 14, 
Is.  5  1-1 2d.  This  very  moderate  revenue  affords 
a  decent  subsistence  to  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
four  ministers.      The  whole  expense  of  the 
church,  including  what  is  occasionally  laid  out 
for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
and  of  the  manses  of  ministers,  cannot  well 
be  supposed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  a-year.     The  most  opulent 
.church  in  Christendom  does  not  maintain  bet- 
ter the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  of  devo- 
tion, the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere 
morals,  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than 
this  very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland. 
All  the  good  effects,  both  civil  and  religious, 
which  an  established  church  can  be  supposed 
to  produce,  are  produced  by  it  as  completely 
as  by  any  other.    The  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
testant churches  of  Switzerland,  which,  in  ge- 
neral, are  not  better  endowed  than  the  church 
of  Scotland,  produce  those  effects  in  a  still 
higher  degree.     In  the  greater  part  of  the 


ed  in  the  duties  of  his  function,  but,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  destroys  almost 
entirely  that  sanctity  of  character,  which  can 
alone  enable  him  to  perform  those  duties  with 
proper  weight  and  authority.      Note  42. 


PART  IV. 

Of  the  Expense  of  supporHng  the  Dignity  of 
the  Sovereign* 

Over  and  above  the  expenses  necessary  for 
enabling  the  sovereign  to  perform  his  several 
duties,  a  certain  expense  is  requisite  for  the 
support  of  his  dignity.  This  expense  varies, 
both  v»  ith  the  different  periods  of  improve- 
ment, and  with  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  society,  where 
all  the  different  orders  of  people  are  growing 
every  day  more  expensive  in  their  houses,  in 
their  furniture,  in  their  tables,  in  their  dress, 
and  in  their  equipage ;  it  cannot  well  be  ex- 
pected that  the  sovereign  should  alone  bold  out 
against  the  fashion.  He  naturally,  therefore, 
or  rather  necessarily,  becomes  more  expensive 
in  all  those  different  articles  too.  His  dig- 
nity even  seems  to  require  that  he  should  be- 
come so. 

As,  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more 


protestant  cantons,  there  is  not  a  single  per- 1  raised  above  his  subjects  than  the  chief  ma- 
son to  be  found,  who  does  not  profess  himself  gistrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  supposed  to 


to  be  of  the  established  church.  If  he  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the 
law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton.  But  so 
severe,  or,  rather,  indeed,  so  oppressive  a  law, 
could  never  have  been  executed  in  such  free 
countries,  had  not  the  diligence  of  the  clergy 
beforehand  converted  to  the  established  church 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  ex- 
ception of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only. 
In  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  accordingly, 
where,  from  the  accidental  union  of  a  protest- 
ant and  Roman  catholic  country,  the  con- 
version has  not  been  so  complete,  both  reli- 
gions are  not  only  tolerated,  but  established 
by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  service 
seems  to  require,  that  its  pay  or  recompence 
should  be,  as  exactly  as  possible,  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  service.  If  any  service 
is  very  much  underpaid,  it  is  very  apt  to  suf- 
fer by  the  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the 
.  greater  part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it. 
If  it  is  very  much  overpaid,  it  is  apt  to  suf- 
fer, perhaps  still  more,  by  their  negligence 
and  idleness.  A  man  of  a  large  revenue, 
whatever  may  be  his  profession,  thinks  he 
ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  reve- 
nues ;  and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  festivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  dissipation. 
But  in  a  clergyman,  this  train  of  life  not  only 


be  above  his  fellow-citizens ;  so  a  greater  ex- 
pense is  necessary  for  supporting  that  higher 
dignity.  We  naturally  expect  more  splendour 
in  the  court  of  a  king,  than  in  the  mansion- 
house  of  a  doge  or  burgo-master.     Note  43. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  expense  of  defending  the  society,  and 
that  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  genera! 
benefit  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  reason 
able,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety ;  all  the  different  members  contributing, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
respective  abilities. 

The  expense  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, too,  may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  laid 
out  for  die  benefit  of  the  whole  society.  There 
is  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  its  being  de- 
frayed b^the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
society.  The  persons,  however,  who  give  oc- 
casion to  this  expense,  are  those  who,  by  their 
injustice  in  one  way  or  another,  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  seek  redress  or  protection  from  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  persons,  again,  most 
immediately  benefited  by  this  expense,  are 
those  whom  the  courts  of  justice  either  re- 


consumes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  employ-  store  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  In  their 


rights.  The  «J 
jUafiaa,  rhervfi 
frayed  lit    the 


icular  ron  tri  but: 


if  both,  of  those  two  dine 
or  persons,  according  as  different  occasions 
may  require,  that  is  by  the  fees  of  court.  It 
cannot  lie  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
general  contribution  of  the  whole  society,  ei- 
cept  fee  ihc  conviction  of  thou  criminals  wbc 
have  not  themselves  any  estate  or  fuiul  sufli. 


cient  lor  [Bying  tt 
Those  local  or  p 
the  benefit  ii  local 
out,  for  example,   upon  the  imili 
euhtr  town  or  district),   ought  It 
by  a  local  or  provincial  revenue, 
lit'  mi  Uinl.n  u|.nn  the  general  i 
society.      It   i-  unjust  titai  the 
should   contribute    towards    an 
which  the  benefit  ii  confined  to 


I  in:  rl 


pense  of  defending  (he  society  and   of 

ipporting  Mil-  cli  Lenity  of  the  cliitf  uiiigi»ti'ille. 

jt  all  the  other  necessary  ci  Menses  of  govern  - 

incial  erpemes,  of  which    mem.  for  which  the  constitution  of  the  state 

provincial   (what  is  laid  ;  ha*  uot  provided  any  ptftsOakl   rLvinue   may 

n  the  police  of  a  parti,  j  be  drawn,  either,  first,  from  some  I'uiilI  nhicii 

be  defrayed   peculiarly  belongs   10  the  sovereign  or  ram. 

md  might  to    1 ttr.illh.  .111,1  ti  l,i,;h    is    independent    uf  the 

renue  ol  the    revenue  of  the  people  ;   or,  secondly,  from  iIk 
hole  society    revenue  of  llie  people. 


part  of  the  , 


etpense  of  maintaining   good    roads! 

unumcations  is,   no  doubt,   bafflcaVeial    ('/". 
to  the  whole  society,  ami  DM*,  therefore,  with. 
out  any  injustice,   be  defrayed  by  die  general 
eorilriliiiti„,i,  Of  the  whole  society.       Thia  CI. 
MSB**,  however,  ii   imst  immediately  and  di- 

W  to  tliote  who  travel 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  ami 
who  eonsuuie  Hath  good*.  lire  turnpike  lolli 
in  England,  and  the  duties  called  page*  in 
other  countries  lay  it  altogether  upon  those 
two  ib'llcretit  sets  of  people,  and  thereby  dis- 
charge the  general  revenue  of  the  society  from 
a  very  considerable  burden. 

"Hie  elpeiKe  of  the  institutions  for  educa- 
tion and  religious  instruction,  is  likewise,  no 
doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  society,  and 
may,  therefore,  without  injustice,  be  defrayed 
by  the  ecueral  contribution  of  the  whole  so- 
ciety. This  eipense,  however,  might,  per- 
I  |iroprit-i) 
be  defra; 


Fundi,  or  S"urcct, 
may  jirmiiurly  irfong  t 

CammtmmmtA 


The  fundi,  or  sources,   of  reve 

or  carry   may   peculiarly   belong   to    the    M 

wealth,  must  consist,  tithe 


iTie    joeereign,    like   any    oihu    nuiin   m 
stock,  may  derive   a  revenue   from   it,  ciUict 
by  employing  n  himself,  or  lit   . 
revenue  is,  in  the  one  case,  profit,  in  the  Dthta 

i   Tartar  or   Arnbiiin   chief 


i  advantage, 


lyed   «J  together   by 
benefit  of 

MaM  of  disss*  who  tliiuk  they 

have  occasion  for  either  thn  vine  cw  die  oilier. 

When    the    institutions,    or   public   works, 

which  an  beneficial   to  die  whole   wHri.tr.  ei. 


'Ilie  revenue  of 
...usi.t.  in  profit.  It  arises  principally  from 
the  milk  and  increase  of  bis  own  herds  ami 
Hocks,  of  which  he  himself  superintends  lh> 
management,  anil  is  ilie  principal  shepherd  m 
'■:<  nlsltlan  of  his  own  horde  or  irilie.  It  is, 
however,  in  thii  earliest  and  rudest  stale  ol 
ciril  government  only,  that  profit  baa  ever 
maile  the  principal  purt  of  tin:  ptibsjc   K  vasna 


of  ■."tii  particular  memlien  of  die  society  as 
art  mwl  immediately  benefited  by  them  I   the 


by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  so. 
■  l.  it.  I  lie  general  revenue  of  the  society,  over 
ami  abota  defraying  the  nj-ri.se  of  defending 
she  society,  and  of  eapporting   the   dignity  of, 


ildici  have  some  limes  derived  a 
r.ir.iiu-  fan  tsM  piolil  "!"  met. 
ca  utile  projects.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh 
is  said  to  do  so  from  the  profits  of  a  puhlit 
wine^rellar  and  apothecary '«  shop. '  That  slate 
cannot  be  very  great,  of  which  ilie  sovereign  has 

Brf*  nil  tile  trade  of  a  it 

or  in  apothecary.      Hat  profit  uf  a  public  liauk 


deficiency  of  many  particular  branches  of  fa-  ]  '„',", 

venue.      That  source*  of  tliis  general  or  p>ili- 1  thit  nl'JsM  Swiss 

He  revenue.   I  shall  endeavour   to  esnlain   in    ."2"  "^"     ^"^.^ 
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41  double  states.  It  has  been  so,  not  only  to 
Hamburgh,  but  to  Venice  and  Amsterdam. 
A  revenue  of  this  kind  has  even  by  some 
people  been  thought  not  below  the  attention 
of  so  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Reckoning  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the  bank 
of  England  at  five  and  a- half  per  cent,  and 
its  capital  at  ten  millions  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  the  neat  annual  pro- 
fit, after  p  ying  the  expense  of  management, 
must  amount,  it  is  said,  to  five  hundred  «nd 
ninety-two  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds. 
Government,  it  is  pretended,  could  borrow 
this  capital  at  three  per  cent  interest,  and,  by 
taking  the  management  of  the  bank  into  its 
own  hands,  might  make  a  clear  profit  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  The  orderly,  vigilant,  and 
parsimonious  administration  of  such  aristocra- 
cies as  those  of  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  is  ex- 
tremely proper,  it  appears  from  experience, 
for  the  management  of  a  mercantile  project  of 
this  kind.  But  whether  such  a  government 
as  that  of  England,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  virtues,  has  never  been  famous  for  good 
economy j  which,  in  time  of  peace,  has  gene- 
rally conducted  itself  with  the  slothful  and 
negligent  profusion  that  is,  perhaps,  natural 
to  monarchies  ;  and,  in  time  of  v«  ar,  has  con- 
stantly acted  with  all  the  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance that  democracies  are  apt  to  fall  into, 
could  be  safely  trusted  with  the  management 
of  such  a  project,  must  at  least  be  a  good  deal 
more  doubtful. 

The  post-office  is  properly  a  mercantile  pro- 
ject The  government  advances  the  expense 
of  establishing  the  different  offices,  and  of  buy- 
ing or  hiring  the  necessary  horses  or  carriages, 
and  is  repaid,  with  a  large  profit,  by  the  duties 
upon  what  is  carried.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
mercantile  project  which  has  been  successfully 
managed  by,  I  believe,  every  sort  of  govern- 
ment The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not  very 
considerable.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  returns  are  not  only  certain  but 
immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged 
in  many  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have 
been  willing,  like  private  persons,  to  mend  their 
fortunes,  by  becoming  adventurers  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  trade.  They  have  scarce 
ever  succeeded.  The  profusion  with  which 
the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  managed, 
renders  it  almost  impossible  that  they  should. 
The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of 
their  master  as  inexhaustible ;  are  careless  at 
what  price  they  buy,  are  careless  at  what  price 
they  sell,  are  careless  at  what  expense  they 
transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another. 
Those  agents  frequently  live  with  the  profu- 
sion of  princes ;  and  sometimes,  too,  in  spite 
of  that  profusion,  and  by  a  proper  method  of 
making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  fortunes 
of  princes.      It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by 


Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo  of  Me- 
dicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abilities,  carried  oc 
his  trade.  The  republic  of  Florence  was 
several  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt  intc 
which  their  extravagance  had  involved  him. 
He  found  it  convenient,  accordingly  to  give  up 
the  business  of  merchant,  the  business  to  which 
his  family  had  originally  owed  their  fortune, 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  to  employ 
both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  he  had  the  dis- 
posal, in  projects  and  expenses  more  suitable 
to  his  station. 

No  two  characters  seem  more  inconsistent 
than  those  of  trader  and  sovereign.  If  the 
trading  spirit  of  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany renders  them  very  bad  sovereigns,  the 
spirit  of  sovereignty  seems  to  have  rendered 
them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were 
traders  only,  they  managed  their  trade  *»<ic- 
cessfully,  and  were  able  to  pay  from,  their  pro- 
fits a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
their  stock.  Since  they  became  sovereigns, 
with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  said,  was  original- 
ly more  than  three  millions  sterling,  they  have 
been  obliged  to  beg  the  ordinary  assistance  of 
government,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. In  their  former  situation,  their  ser- 
vants in  India  considered  themselves  as  the 
clerks  of  merchants ;  in  their  present  situation, 
those  servants  consider  themselves  as  the  mi- 
nisters of  sovereigns. 

A  state  may  sometimes  derive  some  part  of 
its  public  revenue  from  the  interest  of  money, 
as  well  as  from  the  profits  of  stock.  If  it  has 
amassed  a  treasure,  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that 
treasure,  either  to  foreign  states,  or  to  its  own 
subjects. 

The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  considerable 
revenue  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treasure  tr 
foreign  states,  that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the 
public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations 
of  Europe,  chiefly  in  those  of  France  and 
England.  The  security  of  this  revenue  must 
depend,  first,  upon  the  security  of  the  funds 
in  which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  government  which  has  the  management 
of  them ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  certainty  or 
probability  of  the  continuance  of  peace  with 
the  debtor  nation.  In  the  case  of  a  v»ar,  the 
very  first  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor  nation  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the 
funds  of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  lending 
money  to  foreign  states  is,  so  far  as  I  know 
peculiar  to  the  canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  established  a 
sort  of  public  pawn-shop,  which  lends  money 
to  the  subjects  of  the  state,  upon  pledges,  at 
six  per  cent,  interest.  This  pawn-shop,  01 
lombard,  as  it  is  called,  affords  a  revenue,  it 
is  pretended,  to  the  state,  of  a  hundred  and 


*  See  Memoires  concemant  les  Droits  et  Impost  Jons 
en  Europe  tome  i.  p.  73. 
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-.  which,  at  Tour  .mil  si*,- 
unlsto  L. 3 3,7 50 sterling. 
The  government  of  Pennsylvania,  without 
■massing  any  trmsure,  invented  a  method  of 
leiiJing,  nut  money,  indeed,  but  wliat  ii  e- 
quivalcnt  to  money,  to  its  subjects.  By  ad- 
vancing to  private  people,  at  interest,  ami 
upon  land  security  to  double  JM  value,  paper 
hi  Hi  uf  credit,  to  be  redeemed  fillet  i.  ;  i.ns  fit- 
ter tlieir  date  ;  and,  in  the  mean  lime,  mode 
transferable  from  hand  to  hand,  like  Iwnk- 
DMH,  and  declared  by  act  of  assembly  to  be  a 
legal  lender  in  all  payments  from  one  inhabi- 
tant of  the  province  to  another,  it  raised  a 
moderate  revenue,  which  went 
way  towards  defraying  an  anni 
ainut  L.-1500,  the  whole  ordinary  cipenso  of 
thai  frugal  anil  orderly  government.  The 
niceess  of  an  expedient  of  this  kind  must  have 
impended  upon  three  different  circui 
lii  ,t,  Li  [inn  the  demand  for  same  Mb 
mem  of  conunerce,  besides  gold  and  silver 
money,  or  upon  the  demand  for  surh  a  ijuan 
lily  of  consumable  stock  as  could  nut  be  bad 
without  sending  abroad  the  greater  part  of 
their  >;.ih1  arid  »ilver  money,  in  order  tu  put 
chase  it  j  secondly,  upon  the  goud  credit  uf 
die  government  which  made  uie  uf  this  expe- 
dient ;  and,  thirdly.  upon  the  moderation  with 


luly,  c.ery  citiien 

ri.d,    .ml    |in  pared 


llhien 


republics  of  Greece 

himself  for  'service, 
Neither  uf  those  tw 
fore,  could  occasion  any  very  rnnsiilcralle 

the  state.      The  rent  uf 
derate  landed  estate  might  be  ful 
fir  defray ill!(   all  llie  other  neeessarv  expense! 
of  government. 

In  the  ancient  monnrcbies  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  time:.  suHicieiitly 
prepared  the  great  body  of  the  people  fof 
war;  and  when  they  took  the  field,  they 
were,  by  the  condition  of  tlieir  feudal  te- 
nures, to  be  maintained  either  at  then  own 
expense,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords, 
nitlimit  bringing  any  nn»  charge  upon  ill.' 
sovereign.  The  other  expenses  of  govern- 
ment were,    the  greater  part   of  them,  very 

has  been  shewn,  instead  of  being  a  cause  of 


paper  bills  of  credit  never  exceeding  that  of 
the  gold  and  silver  money  which  would  have 
been  necessity  for  carrying  mi  their  cin.ul* 
dim,  liad  there  been  no  paper  bills  of  credit. 
The  tame  rlpedjttf  was,  upon  different  occa- 
sion*, adapted  by  several  other  American 
colonies;  but,  from  want  of  this  modi  iniuii, 
it  produced,  in  the  greater  part  of  tlnm,  uraib 
more  disorder  than  eonveniency. 

The  unstable  and  perishable  nature  uf  slock 
and  credit,  however,  renders  them  unfit  to  lie 
truiied  to  as  the  principal  funds  of  that  sure, 
sandy,  and  permanent  revenue,  which  can  a- 
luo*  give  security  end  ■- 
The  government  uf  no  great  nation,  that  was 
advanced  Iwyund  the  shepherd  •late,  seerut 
ever  to  have  derived  the  greater  port  of  its 
public  revenue  from  such  source*. 

Land  is  a  fund  uf  more  .table  ami  ocriiut- 
u. hi  nature :  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  ac- 
cordingly, lias  Iweii  the  principal  source  of 
the  public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation 
thai  wa*  much  advanced  beyond  the  shepherd 
■tale.  From  the  produce  ur  rent  uf  the  puck- 
Hi  lands,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
.  i  ■  td  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part 
uf  thai  revenue  which  defrayed  the  necessary 
tapeuM*  of  the  common  wraith.       I 

■  :uu!,  commuted  fur  ■  long  tune 
Uiv  greater  part  of  the  revenue  of  ihv  MMM 
.inn  nn,  uf  Europe. 

War,  and  die  preparation  for  war,  are 
l»o  .irtui"--'..  ■ 

isccaaiun  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary 
petue  of  all  gnat  •tale*.      Hut  in  tin-  anient 


The  la- 
bour uf  the  country  people,  for  three  days 
before,  and  for  three  days  after,  harvest,  was 
thought  a  fund  sufficient  for  making  and 
maintaining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  am! 
other  public  works,  which  the  commerce  o' 
the  country  was  supposed  to  require.  In 
those  days  die  principal  expense  uf  the  sove- 
reign seem-  to    have  consisted  in  the  mainte- 

i   of   !,i-   own    I". Ij    and    Imh-.iIi.i:,:. 

The  officers  of  his  household,  accordingly, 
were  then  the  great  officer)  of  state.  The 
lord  treasurer  received  hii  rents.  The  lord 
rlewnrd  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after 
die  expense  of  his  family.  llie  care  of  hit 
stables  wax  committed  to  the  lord  constable 
and  the  lord  marshal.  His  houses  »erc  all 
built  in  the  form  of  castles,  and  seem  to  hare 
beam  the  principal  fortresses  which  he  posses- 
sed. The  keepers  of  those  houses  or  castles 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  military  go- 
vernor) They  seem  lu  have  been  the  only 
military    officers    "hum  it    »as  necessary  to 

stances,  the  rent  of  a  great  lauded  estate 
might,  upon  ordinary  occasions,  very  well 
defray  all  lie  necessary  eipeuscs  of  govern- 
In  the  present  state  of  the  greater  part  ol 
the  civiliie.1  monarchies  ol  Europe,  the  rent 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as 
.!„.  ;,..,!,., hi;  wuuld  be,  if  tbey  .11  l-climeed 
to  one  proprietor,  would  wane, 
amount  to  the  ordinary  reteuue  which  they 
levy  u|H.n  the  people  even  in  peaceable  time-.. 
Tne  ordinary  revenue  of  Great  Hril.il.,  fol 
example,  including  not  only  what  is  necessary 
fill  ,l,l"i.ivnig  the  eurient  expense  of  the  v  "■ 
but  for  paying  die  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  and  for  sinking  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  line  dabta,  amounts  to  upward,  uf  Mr 
million,   a-iear,      Hut    llie  land  tax,  at  fuui 

.  ..  Bad,  Ufa   ban  of  n 
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howevor,  is  supposed  to  be  one-fifth,  not  only 
of  the  lent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all 
the  houses,  and  of  the  interest  of  all  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it 
only  excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  employed  as  farming  stock  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  land.  A  very  considerable  part 
of  the  produce  of  tins  tax  arises  from  the 
rent  of  houses  and  the  interest  of  capital  stock. 
The  land  tax  of  the  city  of  London,  for  ex- 
ample, at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  a- 
mounts  to  L.  123,399  .6:7;  that  of  the  city 
of  Westminster  to  L. 63,092  -.1:5;  that  of 
the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  to 
L.SO,754  :  6:  3.  A  certain  proportion  of 
the  land  tax  is,  in  the  same  manner,  assessed 
upon  all  the  other  cities  and  towns  corporate 
in  the  kingdom;  and  arises  almost  altogether, 
either  from  the  rent  of  houses,  or  from  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  interest  of  trading  and 
capital  stock.  According  to  the  estimation, 
therefore,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to 
the  land  tax,  the  whole  mass  of  revenue  aris- 
ing from  the  rent  of  all  the  lands,  from  that 
of  all  the  houses,  and  from  the  interest  of  all 
the  capital  stock,  that  part  of  it  only  except- 
ed which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  land,  does  not 
exceed  ten  millions  sterling  a-year,  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  which  government  levies  upon 
the  people,  even  in  peaceable  times.  The 
estimation  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to 
the  land  tax  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole 
kingdom  at  an  average,  very  much  below  the 
real  value;  though  in  several  particular  coun- 
ties and  districts  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  that  value.  The  rent  of  the  lands  alone, 
exclusive  of  that  of  houses  and  of  the  inte- 
rest of  stock,  has  by  many  people  been  esti- 
mated at  twenty  millions;  an  estimation 
made  in  a  great  measure  at  random,  and 
which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely  to  be  above 
as  below  the  truth.  But  if  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  present  state  of  their 
cultivation,  do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than 
twenty  millions  a-year,  they  could  not  well 
afford  the  half,  most  probably  not  the  fourth 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a 
single  proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the 
negligent,  expensive,  and  oppressive  manage- 
ment of  his  factors  and  agents.  The  crown 
lands  of  Great  Britain  do  not  at  present  af- 
ford the  fourth  part  of  the  rent  which  could 
probably  be  drawn  from  them  if  they  were 
the  property  of  private  persons.  If  the  crown 
lands  were  more  extensive,  it  is  probable,  they 
would  be  still  worse  managed. 

The  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the 
people  derives  from  land  is,  in  proportion, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the 
land.  The  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  of  every  country,  if  we  except  what  is 
reserved  for  seed,  is  either  annually  consum- 
ed by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  or  ex- 


changed for  something  else  that  is  consumed 
by  them.  Whatever  keeps  down  the  produce 
of  the  land  below  what  it  would  otherwise 
rise  to.  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  still  more  than  it  does 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  of 
land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  be- 
longs to  the  proprietors,  is  scarce  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain  supposed  to  be  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land 
which,  in  one  state  of  cultivation,  affords  a 
revenue  of  ten  millions  sterling  a-year,  would 
in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ; 
the  rent  being,  in  both  cases,  supposed  a 
third  part  of  the  produce,  th«  revenue  of  the 
proprietors  would  be  less  man  it  otherwise 
might  be,  by  ten  millions  a-year  only;  but 
the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
would  be  less  than  it  otherwise  might  be,  by 
thirty  millions  a-year,  deducting  only  what 
would  be  necessary  for  seed.  The  population 
of  the  country  would  be  less  by  the  number 
of  people  which  thirty  millions  a-year,  de- 
ducting always  the  seed,  could  maintain,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  mode  of  living,  and 
expense  which  might  take  place  in  the  dif. 
ferent  ranks  of  men,  among  whom  the  re- 
mainder was  distributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  present  in  Europe, 
any  civilized  state  of  any  kind  which  derives 
the  greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from 
the  rent  of  lands  which  are  the  property  of 
the  state ;  yet,  in  all  the  great  monarchies 
of  Europe,  there  are  still  many  large  tracts 
of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.      They 
are  generally    forest,   and  sometimes  forests 
where,  after  travelling  several  miles,  you  will 
scarce  find  a  single  tree ;  a  mere  waste  and 
loss  of  country,  in   respect  both  of  produce 
and  population.     In  every  great  monarchy  of 
Europe,  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands  would 
produce  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  which, 
if  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts, 
would  deliver  from  mortgage  a  much  greater 
revenue  than  any  which  those  lands  have  evei 
afforded  to  the  crown.     In  countries  where 
lands,   improved  and  cultivated  very  highly, 
and  yielding,  at  the  time  of  sale,  as  great  a 
rent  as  can  easily  be  got  from  them,    com- 
monly sell  at  thirty  years  purchase ;  the  un 
improved,  uncultivated,  and  low-rented  crown 
lands,  might  well  be  expected  to  sell  at  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  years  purchase.       The  crown 
might  immediately  enjoy  the  revenue  which 
this  great   price   would  redeem  from    mort- 
gage.    In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  it  would 
probably  enjoy  another  revenue.      When  die 
crown  lands  had  become   private    property, 
they  would,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be- 
come  well    improved   and   well     cultivated. 
The  increase  of  their  produce  would  increase 
the  population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting 
the  revenue  and  consumption  of  the  people 
But  the   revenue   which   the  crown 


from  tin'  duties  of  custom  and  excise,  would  | 
necessarily  increase  wild  the  rm-nur  anil  con-  \ 
tumption  of  Mie  people. 

lU./  maw  which,  in  any  civ ili led  mo-j 
narchy,  the  crown  demea  from  the  crown 
li.ii.ls,  though  it  appears  to  eost  nothing  lo 
ImUrldinh,  in  mlitji  ooati  nan  to  the  so- 
ci.'ty  Minn  pcrhap*  anv  oilier  l-.j liei.1  iinuu 
■Man  ilu*  crown  enjoys.  Il  would,  in  all 
enscs,  be  fur  the  inlercsl  of  tlic  society,  to  re- 
pl.ice  this  revenue  lo  the  crown  lit  some  other 
equal  revenue,  mid  lo  divide  the  lands  among 


Lands,  for  the  purposes  of  pin 
■"vT  parks,  gardens,  publ 
&c.  possessions  which  are  everywlu 
dered  as  causes  of  expense,  nol  as  source*  of 
revenue,  seem  to  be  the  on 
a  great  and  civiliied  monarchy,  ought  to  be- 
long lo  Ihe  crown. 

Public  stock,  and  public  lands,  therefore, 
Ihe  two  morses  of  revenue  which  may  pecu- 
liarly belong  lo  the  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth, being  both  improper  and  insufficient 
funds  (at  defraying  ihe 
any  great  and  civiliied 

this  expense  must,  die  greater  pari  of  it,  be 
defrayed  by  tales  of  one  kind  or  another  ; 
the   people   contributing   a   part  of  their  own 


four  following  maxims  with  regard  lo  lanes  ir 

I.  The  subjects  of  every  »tate  ought  to 
conlribute  towards  the  support  of  Ihe  govern- 
ment, a*  nearly  as  possible,  in  proportion  to 
Mieir  respective  abilities ;  thiit  is,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively 
enjoy  under  Ihe  protection  of  [he  stale.  The 
eipeuse  of  government  to  the  individuals  of 
a  great  nation,  is  liki  IM  expense  of  mannge- 
mCxri   U  Ma  joint   tenants   of  a  great   estate, 

tion  to  their  respective  interests  in  the  estate 
In  Ihe  observation  or  neglect  of  Ibis  maxim, 
m;i..i.K  wli.it  is  railed  Mil-  equality  or  inenufl- 
liiy  of  tBIOtion.  Every  rax,  it  must  be  oik 
served  once  for  all,  which  fulls  finally  upon 
only  of  Ihe  three  sorts  of  revenue  aliove 
itioncd,  is  necessarily  unenua',  in  so  far 
the  oilier   tl 


|-..ilo» 


,1  different    taxes, 
h  farther  notice  of  i 


ilily  I  but  shall,  ii 


BB  •  :■ 


■  iiieli  a  Bccasiooad  by  a  panicular  tax  felling 
unequally  upon  thill  particular  sort  of  |uii;ilt< 
revenue  which  is  alTeclcd  by  it. 

2.  The  lax  which  each  individual  is  Iwuml 
lo  pay,  ought  to  be  ccnaiu  and  nol  arbitrary. 
The  lime  .it  prmiicTit,  the  manner  of  payment, 
tl..-  quantity  in  he  paid,  ought  all  lo  be  eleai 
a  ltd  phi  ah  to  Ihe  conn  iduliir,  and  In  everv 
■  ■.    urn 

the  power  of  the  tai.gciherir.  who  HO   I  Wi  I 
■JJajMtaM  the  1»1  upon  ally  vibniiliom   cuiuri- 
liiin.r,  nt  eitiir r,  by  ihe  terror  of  such  aggra- 
I'f  Tarn.  ration,   some  present  or  |«'i.|mr,    - 

Tin-  uiiiviiainiy  of  taxatjou  encourages  the 
individual',  il  has  inanlrnre,  »•«!  favours  tin  Mtfaydaaa  af an 
the  lini  bonk  of  Otis  Inquiry,  order  of  men  who  are  naturally  unpopular,  even 
iw»,  ultimately  from  Ihre*  dil  Fere  lit  sources  ;  where  iliey  are  neither  pMoaMI  nor  corrupt. 
rent,  profit,  and  wajpra.  Kvery  lax  mu.l  The  certainly  of  "dial  earl,  individual  nugbl 
finally  Lie  paid  from  Him*  ooe  or  other  of  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  so  grenl  inv 
thoaa  Ihrrv  din'erent  sources  of  revenue,  or  parlance,  tlmt  ■  very  considerable  degree  ol 
Trom  all  ol'  tiiens  Indifl.-niMv.  1  shall  in  inequality,  it  anaaattB,  1  believe,  from  the  ea- 
tleavour  In  gira  tiv  beat  account  I  can,  first,  penence  of  all  nations  i>  not  near  so  great  an 
of  Ihcue  Mi  which,  it  i>  intended  should  fall  ,  evil  a»  a  very  small  degree  of  uncertainly. 
upon  rent  ■  aecoo-lly,  of  louse  which,  it  is  '  3.  Kvery  w  wight  to  he  levied  nitlietimc, 
intended  -JwuU  fall  upon  profit  ;  Ihirnlly,  of  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  It  iv  most  likely  In 
lime  which,  it  it  intended  should  fall  upon  h*  eoaveuienl  loi  Mie  contributor  to  pay  il.  A 
wage**  and  fourthly,  of  time  wliirli,  it  i>  in-  ui  upon  Ihe  ariit  of  buidnr  of  lumses,  payable 
uritdvil  afcoill  |  ■■"  all  llxne   at  the  same  term  al  which  such  rents  are  uiu- 

thrvc   different    soutces    uf   private    revenue,    ally  paid,  is  levied  al  the  lime  « ben  it  it  most 
'the  particular  consideration  uf  each  uf  Ihese   likely  to  ga  BOstfMuaBl  fa  BBt  r,n,ti ilmiui    in 
.  nl  «in<   of  taita  will   ilu  ui*  tlie   pay ;  or  when  lie  Is  most  likely  In  have  vrbere- 
accond   pan  of  the   preaent  chapter  into  four   withal  10  pay.      lasts  upon  such  consuniable 
articlea,  tlirea  of  wluch  will    rwautr*  aavenil   Roods  a*  are  articles  of  luxury,  an   .1 
auUUeiaioaa,      klaiiy  uf  that*  tatea,  it   paid   by   the  consumer,   and 
II   appear   (rem   the   follow  in*    review,  are   uiaiinrr  llial  1.  very  riiri.niMii  lur  I11111.      He 
I  finally  paid   fnan   the  fund,  or  aourra  of  pays  them  by   liill*  and   lillle,  as   lie  hns  or- 
niNt,  op.*)  which  il  ■>  inlemlrd  they  should   casion  lo  buy  the  goods,      Ai  h 

L  li-u,  .  1  [I ill    In  Inly  lit    mil    lo  I1I1V,  at  UC  plcaV'v, 

Dafor*  I  enter  upon  llmexaiiiuislii "1  of  par-   it  mu-1  U'  liii  own  fault  if  he  ever  sullen  any 
premise  the  '  considvlable  inixiiiveiileiifj  from  such  taxes. 
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Taxes  upon  Rent — Taxes  upon  thi 
Rent  of  Land. 


A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be 


4.   Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived,  as  all  nations  here  not  in  this  respect  been  e*|»ral 
both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  ly  successful.     Note  46. 
of  the  people  as   little  as  possible,  over  and , 
above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury  j 
of  the  state.      A  tax  may  either  take  out  or 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great 
deal    more   than    it   brings   into   the    public 
treasury,  in  the    four  following  ways.      First, 

the  levying  of  it  may  require  a  great  number  imposed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every 
of  officers,  whose  salaries  may  eat  up  the  district  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  the  tax,  and  ,  valuation  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered ;  or 
whose  perquisites  may  impose  another  addi-  it  may  be  imposed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
tional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly,  it  may  ,  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  real  rent  of 
obstruct  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  dis-  the  land,  and  to  rise  or  fall  with  the  improve- 
courage  them  from  applying  to  certain  branch-  ment  or  declension  of  its  cultivation, 
es  of  business  which  might  give  maintenence  i  A  land  tax  which,  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
an d  employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  .tain,  is  assessed  upon  each  district  accord- 
it  obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  di-  ing  to  a  certain  invariable  canon,  though 
minish,  or  perhaps  destroy,  some  of  the  funds .  it  should  be  equal  at  the  time  of  its  first  es- 
which  might  enable  them  more  easily  to  do  so.  i  tablishment,  necessarily  becomes  unequal  in 
Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  process  of  time,  according  to  the  unequal  de- 
which  those  unfortunate  individuals  incur,  I  grees  of  improvement  or  neglect  in  the  culti- 
who  attempt  unsuccessfully  to  evade  the  tax,  j  vation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
it  may  frequently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  try.  In  England,  the  valuation,  according 
an  end  to  the  benefit  which  the  community ,  to  which  the  different  counties  and  parishes 
might  have  received  from  the  employment  of.  were  assessed  to  the  land  tax  by  the  4th  of 
their  capitals.  An  injudicious  tax  offers  a  ■  William  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at 
great   temptation    to   smuggling.       But   the, its    first  establishment     This  tax,   therefore, 


penalties  of  smuggling  must  arise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to 
all  the  ordinary  principles  of  justice,  first 
creates  the  temptation,  and  then  punishes  those 
who  yield  to  it ;  and  it  commonly  enhances 
the  punishment,  too,  in  proportion  to  the  very 
circumstance  which  ought  certainly  to  allevi- 
ate it,  the  temptation  to  commit  die  crime.  * 
Fourthly,  by  subjecting  the  people  to  the 
frequent  visits  and  the  odious  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expose  them  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble,  vexation,  and  oppression ; 
and  though  vexation  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
expense,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
pense at  which  every  man  would  be  willing 
to  redeem  himself  from  it.  It  is  in  some  one 
or  other  of  these  four  different  ways,  that 
taxes  are  frequently  so  much  more  burdensome 
to  the  people  than  they  are  beneficial  to  the 
sovereign. 

The  evident  justice  and  utility  of  the  fore- 
going maxims  have  recommended  them,  more 
or  less,  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All 
nations  have  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  their 
judgment,  to  render  their  taxes  as  equal  as 
they  could  contrive ;  as  certain,  as  convenient 
to  the  contributor,  both  the  time  and  the  mode 
of  payment,  and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
which  they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little 
burdensome  to  the  people.  The  following 
short  review  of  some  of  the  principal  taxes 
which  have  taken  place  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  wi/1  show,  that  the  endeavours  of 


*  See  Sketchet  of  the  HUtory  of  Man  page  474,  and 


so  far  offends  against  the  first  of  the  four 
maxims  above  mentioned.  It  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It  is  perfectly 
'certain.  The  time  of  payment  for  the  tax, 
being  the  same  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  con- 
venient as  it  can  be  to  the  contributor.  Though 
the  landlord  is,  in  all  cases,  the  real  contribu- 
tor, the  tax  is  commonly  advanced  by  the 
tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  al- 
low it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This  tax 
is  levied  by  a  much  smaller  number  of  officers 
than  any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  same 
revenue.  As  the  tax  upon  each  district  does 
not  rise  with  the  rise  of  the  rent,  the  sovereign 
does  not  share  in  the  profits  of  the  landlord's 
improvements.  Those  improvements  some- 
times contribute,  indeed,  to  the  discharge  of 
the  other  landlords  of  the  district.  But  the 
aggravation  of  the  tax,  which  this  may  some- 
times occasion  upon  a  para'culai  estate,  is  al- 
ways so  very  small,  that  it  never  can  discourage 
those  improvements,  nor  keep  down  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  below  what  it  would  other- 
wise rise  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency  to  dimi- 
nish the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to  raise  the 
price  of  that  produce.  It  does  not  obstruct 
the  industry  of  the  people;  it  subjects  the 
landlord  to  no  other  inconveniency  besides  the 
unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

The  advantage,  however,  which  the  land- 
lord has  derived  from  the  invariable  constan 
cy  of  the  valuation,  by  which  all  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain  are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  hah 
been  principally  owing  to  some  circumstances 
altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the 
tax 


II    ht» 
l>rosperit\  of  almml  every  pan  of  Ihi 
the   rents"   nf  almost   alt   the  estates  of  Grval 

D'on  was  first  established,  been  continnjlly 
rising,  and  scarce  any  of  diem  having  fallen. 
Ill,'  landlords,  therefore,  have  aliiuw!  nil  ruined 
tin'  difl'erence  between  the  las  wUeh  dwj 
would  hnv  paid,  according  to  the  present  rent 
of  their  estates,  and  that  which  they  actually  pay 
iccnrding  to  the  ancient  valuation.  Hid  the 
itate  of  the  country  been  different,  had  rents 
been  gradually  falling  in  consequence  of  the 
rJciictisiuu  i.f  cultivation,  tin-  landlords  would 
almost  nil  have  lent  this  difference.  In  the 
stole  of  things  which  hu  happened  to  take 
place  since  the  revolution,  the  (MUiImilj  of 
the  valuation  lias  been  advantageous  to  the 
landlord  and  hurtful  to  the  sovereign.  In  a 
different  state  of  Hung*  it  might  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  sovereign  andhurtful  to 
tliL'  landlord. 

As  the  tai  is  made  |iayahle  in  money,  so 
the  valuation  or  the  land  is  expressed  in  money. 
Since  the  establishment  of  this  valuation,  the 
value  or  stiver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and 
there  ha*  been  no  alteration  in  the  standard 
nf  the  coin,  cither  as  to  weight  or  fineness. 
Hail  silver  risen  considered y   in  its  value,  as 

two  centuries  which  preceded  the  discovery  nf 
the  mine  of  America,  the  constancy  of  the 
•alu  .lion  might  have  proved  verv  oppressive 
to  the  landlord.  Had  silver  fallen  considera- 
bly in  its  value,  aa  it  certainly  did  for  about 
a  century  at  least  after  the  discovery  of  those 
mines,  the  same  constancy  of  valuation  would 
have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign.  Had  any  consi- 
derable alteration  been  nude  in  the  si  ndard 
of  the  money,  either  by  sinking  lb*  same 
quantify  of  silver  to  a  lower  denomination. 
or  try  raising  it  to  a  higher ;  had  an  ounce  of 
silver,  for  example, 
Into  five  shillings  and  two  pence,  been  coined 


which  1. 


,  high  a 


shilling  and  four  pence,  it  would,  in  lite  one 
case,  haw  hurt  the  revenue  nf  the  proprietor, 
in  the  other  thai  of  the  sovereign. 

In  rin-unsUiim,  therefore,  somewhat  ilif. 
■  1'iillv  taken 
place,  ihi>  constancy  of  valuation  might  have 
licm  s  very  gwat  inconviiuVncv.  ciihei  M)  •'■>•' 
contributors  or  to  tl>e  commonwealth.  In 
■hi-  atMNi  of  OfSt,  such  cireuuntanci-s,  bow. 
ever,  must  it  some  lltM 

though  empires,  like  all  the  other  works  of  n>en, 
■m  ill  hitherto  proved  mortal,  y: 
pile  aims  at  immortality.     Bsl  IJ  WMHttfalloB, 
therefore,  which  it  ii  meant  should  be  is  per- 
manent a>  (Ik  empire  itself,  ought  to  be  inn. 


li.m-it.irv. 


t  of  land,  which' varies 
"ill,  every  variation  of  I  he  rent,  or  which  rises 
and  falls  according  to  the  improvement  or 
neglect  of  cultivation,  is  recommended  by  that 
sect  of  men  or  letters  in  France,  who  call 
llicmselves  the  economists,  as  the  most  cptit- 
ahle  of  ail  uses.  All  taxes,  they  prcK-.nl, 
fall  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  laud,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  lie  imposed  equally  upon 
the  fund  which  most  firtnllv  piv  them.  Tli.it 
all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  M  p-.--il.le 
u|ion  the  fund  which   must   finally  pi 


,,-ii ; 


■r.ng  i, 


ll:e  tfiaagreeable  discussion  of  llie  iiietnplivsi. 
cal  arguments  by  which  they  support  their 
e,iv  ingenious  theory,  it  will  sufficiently  ap. 
pear,  from  the  following  review,  what  arc  the 
fuses  which  fall  finally  upon  the  rent  of  the 
Men  fall  finally  up. 


rritory,    all   the   arable 


on  some  other  fund. 

In  (lie  Venetian  t 
taii'l-  ,,1'ieh  are  given 
taxed  at  a  tenth  of  thcr 
recorded  in  a  public  register, 
In  tIu-  iiBiii  of  HweilUi'  in  ea.  "  prounce  or 
district.  When  the  pruprhior  cultivates  his 
oivu  lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  nil 
equitable  estimation,  mid  he  is  allowed  a  de- 
duclion  of  one-fifth  of  the  tai ;  so  that  fur 
such  Unit  he  pays  only  eight  huttHrj  nl  ii  n 
per  cent,  of  the  supposed  rent. 

A  land-tax  of  this  kind  is  ccrlninly  more 
equal  than  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  might 
not,  perhijis,  be  altogether  so  eertnin,  and  the 
ammiunt  of  the  tai  might  frequently  occa- 
sion a  good  dial  inure  trouble  to  the  landlord. 
It  might,  too,  Ih*  a  good  deal  more  expensive 
in  tlie  levying. 

Such  a  system  e>r  ailinini-lraii lion  ever, 

might,  perhaps,  be  contrived,  as  would  in  a 
great  measure  both  prevent  litis  uncertainly, 
and  moderate  this  expense. 

The  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might 
jointly  be  obliged  to  reco'd  their  lease  in  ■ 
public  register.  Proper  penalties  tniglil  be 
enacted  against  concealing  or  uiisii'|iu— eiiliug 
any  of  the  conditions;  and  if  tinri  of  ihosc 


;,;:u... 


itfettxl 


HlhlesTcciuiilly  ihler  llicm  Ii 

m  nnler  10  in  fraud  the 
public  revenue.  All  the  conditions  of  tlx 
tease  might  lie  iofliticutlj  known  ftnu -fa  • 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  raising  ih,  nm, 
take  a  fine  fur  thr  renewal  of  the  lease.  Tim 
practice  la,  Id  kooal   rases,   the  wpttsianl  of  > 

BOOM hi, till,  -lie,   Ha  »   -nm  of  t lih i y  nmey. 
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sells  a  future  revenue  of  much  greater  value. 
It  is,  in  most  cases,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the 
landlord ;  it  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  te- 
nant ;  and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the  commu- 
nity. It  frequently  takes  from  the  tenant  so 
great  a  part  of  his  capital,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishes so  much  his  ability  to  cultivate  the 
land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  pay  a 
small  rent  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
to  pay  a  great  one.  Whatever  diminishes  his 
ability  to  cultivate,  necessarily  keeps  down, 
below  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  com- 
munity. By  rendering  the  tax  upon  such  fines 
a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the  ordinary 
rent,  this  hurtful  practice  might  be  discou- 
raged, to  the  no  small  advantage  of  all  the 
different  parties  concerned,  of  the  landlord,  of 
the  tenant,  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  the  whole 
community. 

Some  leases  prescribe  to  the  tenant  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  suc- 
cession of  crops,  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  lease.  This  condition,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  effect  of  the  landlord's  conceit  of  his 
own  superior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  most 
cases  very  ill-founded),  ought  always  to  be 
considered  as  an  additional  rent,  as  a  rent  in 
service,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money.  In  or- 
der to  discourage  the  practice,  which  is  gene- 
rally a  foolish  one,  this  species  of  rent  might 
be  valued  rather  high,  and  consequently  taxed 
somewhat  higher  than  common  meney-rents. 

Some  landlords,  instead  of  a  rent  in  money, 
require  a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poul- 
try, wine,  oil,  &c. ;  others,  again,  require  a  rent 
in  service.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurt- 
ful to  the  tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord. They  either  take  more,  or  keep  more 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former,  than  they 
put  into  that  of  the  latter.  In  every  country 
where  they  take  place,  the  tenants  are  poor 
and  beggarly,  pretty  much  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  take  place.  By  valu- 
ing, in  the  same  manner,  such  rents  rather 
high,  and  consequently  taxing  them  some- 
what higher  than  common  money-rents,  a 
practice  which  is  hurtful  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, might,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently  dis- 
couraged. 

When  the  landlord  chose  to  occupy  himself 
a  part  of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  va- 
lued according  to  an  equitable  arbitration  of 
the  farmers  and  landlords  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  a  moderate  abatement  of  the  tax 
might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  Venetian  territory,  provided  the  rent 
of  the  lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed 
a  certain  sum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
landlord  should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a 
part  of  his  own  land.  His  capital  is  generally 
greater  than  that  of  the  tenant,  and,  with  less 
skill,  he  can  frequently  raise  a  greater  pro- 
duce. The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  expe- 
riments, and  U  generally  disposed  to  do  so. 


His  unsuccessful  experiments  occasion  only  a 
moderate  loss  to  himself.    His  successful  ones 
contribute  to  the  improvement  and  better  cul- 
tivation of  the  whole  country       It  might  be 
of  importance,  however,  that  the  abatement  of 
the  tax  should  encourage  him  to  cultivate  It 
a  certain  extent  only.    If  the  landlords  should, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  be  tempted  to  farm 
the  whole  of  their  own  lands,  the  country  (in- 
stead of  sober  and  industrious  tenants,  who 
are  bound  by  their  own  interest  to  cultivate 
as  well   as  their  capital  and  skill  will  allow 
them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate 
bailiffs,    whose    abusive    management  would 
soon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminu 
tion,  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  masters, 
but  of  the  most  important  part  of  that  of  the 
whole  society. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  might, 
perhaps,  free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree 
of  uncertainty,  which  could  occasion  either  op- 
pression or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor; 
and  might,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  intro- 
duce into  the  common  management  of  land 
such  a  plan  of  policy  as  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  general  improvement  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  country. 

The  expense  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which 
varied  with  every  variation  of  the  rent,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of 
levying  one  which  was  always  rated  according 
to  a  fixed  valuation.  Some  additional  expense 
would  necessarily  be  incurred,  both  by  the 
different  register-offices  which  it  would  be 
proper  to  establish  in  the  different  district* 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  different  valuations 
which  might  occasionally  be  made  of  the  lands 
which  the  proprietor  chose  to  occupy  himself 
The  expense  of  all  this,  however,  might  be 
very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is  incur- 
red in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which 
afford  a  very  inconsiderable  revenue  in  com- 
parison of  what  might  easily  be  drawn  from  a 
tax  of  this  kind. 

The  discouragement  which  a  variable  land- 
tax  of  this  kind  might  give  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
objection  which  can  be  made  to  it.  The  land* 
lord  would  certainly  be  less  disposed  to  im- 
prove, when  the  sovereign,  who  contributed 
nothing  to  the  expense,  was  to  share  in  the 
profit  of  the  improvement.  Even  this  objec- 
tion might,  perhaps,  be  obviated,  by  allowing 
the  landlord,  before  he  began  his  improvement, 
to  ascertain,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers 
of  revenue,  the  actual  value  of  his  lands,  ac- 
cording to  the  equitable  arbitration  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  equally  chosen  by  both  par- 
ties :  and  by  rating  him,  according  to  this  vs>  • 
luation,  for  such  a  number  of  years  as  might 
be  fully  sufficient  for  his  complete  indemni- 
fication. To  draw  the  attention  of  the  sove- 
reign towards  the  improvement  of  the  land, 


fium  s  regard  lo  the  increase  uf  his  own  re 
rcnue.  I*  out  of  the  principal  advantages  pro- 
posed by  iliis  species  of  land-U*.  'Die  term, 
[hcrcfure,  allowed,  for  the  indent  ni lii-.il i.in  ol 
the  landlord,  ought  not  to  lie  i  great  deal 
lunger  than  what  was   necessary  fur   Iliut  pur- 

discourage  mo  much  this  attention.  It  had 
[letter,  however,  be  somewhat  too  long,  tit  in 
in  any  respect  loo  abort.      No  incitement   lo 

teibalancc  the  smallest  diacoungenietit  to  that 
of  die  landlord.  The  attention  of  the  sovi- 
roign  can  be,  at  best,  but  «  very  gem-nil  arul 
•ague  considet.iTiori  tt  wlt.it  is  likely  to  con- 
tribute lo  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominion*.  The  attention  of  the 
landlord  i*  a  particular  and  minute  considera- 
tion of  »hal  ii  likely  (o  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous application  of  every  inch  ol'  pocnai 
upon  hia  estate.  Tins  principal  attention  of 
0(1  MWCitafN  ought  to  be,  lo  eocournge,  by 
every  means  in  hi*  power,  the  aitcniiu-i  bott 
of  (lie  landlord  and  of  the  farmer,  by  allow- 
ing both  to  purine  ilieir  own  interest  in  their 
own  way,  and  according  to  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  by  gi'ing  lo  both  die  DMtt  perfect  se- 
curity dial  they  thai  I  enjoy  ' 
pence  of  their  own  industry 

!  i..tli   the    miwt    illenaive    market    for 
every  part   of  dieir  prodi 
of  [•stab  I  lining  the  easiest  and   tafcsl 
nn-.iiiiiii-,  ImiIi  by  land  and  by  water,  through 
every  pan   of  hit  own  do 
the  most   uuImuiu1«1   freedom  i>r   •  ■■ 
lo  die  dominion*  of  all  other  pi 

If.   by  tuch  ■  system  of  adi 
tai  uf  this  kind  could  be  so  managed  a 
give,  not  only  no  discouragement.  Inn,  on 
contrary,  tomr  cncourageinenl  to  the  iniprnvr- 
i»ni  of  land,   ii  Joe*  not  appeal  '" 
caaion   any  other  incouvenicney 
lord,   cicrpl   alwiyi   die   unavoidable   "ne  of 
lidng  obliged  to  pay  tlie  (ai. 

In  all  dm  variation*  of  the  Mate  of  Uw 
eirty,  in  the  improvement  and  in  the  dec 
.Inn    ol   a-Tieuliurr;    in   all   [lie  variation 
the  value  of  silver,   and  in   all   thnaa  in 
standard  of  the  coin,  *  lai  of  this  kirnl  atra 
of  ita  own  accord,  and  without  any  alien1 
of  government,  readily  mi  it  Itself  to  tlic  actual 
tilualion  uf  things,  and  would  be  aqataUj   l  n  t 
anil  «|UiUble  In   all    those    iLOerenl    change*. 
It  would,  therefore,   In-  much 
"   a  a  perpetual  , 
11  wlial  I*  called  a  fundamental 
any  tat  which 
•ru  always  lo  be  levied  according  lo  a  certain 


enue;  ecclesiastics  from  forty  lo  forty-iivi 
cent      Tlie  survey  and  valuation  of  Sile 
was  mode  by  order  of  tlie  present  king,   ii 
aid,    with   great   icarracy,      rtWOrdirur 
I   valuation,    the    lands   bdORgfluj    1 
hiahop   of  Brcslaw  are   laied   at   Iwenl 
eiiL   of  their  rent.      Tlie  other  rev 
e   ecclesiastics  of  b 

rat.    Tlie  I alar,  a  of  Oil  I'.-i 

order,  and  of  lltal  uf  Malm,  at  furty  per 
Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure,  at  llurly 
and  one-lhird  per  cent.  Lauds  held 
base  tenure,  at   thirty-five  and  one-ihii 


one  of  an  art  tut  aurvi-y  and  valuation  of  all 
usr-lauda  in  [he  rouniry.  They  liave  tutpected, 
rinUUilr,   that  l!it  lessor  and   lessee,   in  order 


defraud  the  public  revenue,  might  Coni- 
ne to  conceal  [lie  real  terms  of  the  lease, 
oomsday-tiook  seems  lo  hove  been  the  result 

I   very  acCUnM  -n  i-i-.-y  rf  rl:i.  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  nl 
ru5sin,lhe  land-tail* assessed according  M  an 


Nily-li 


UN 


filly 


.   at  rktMmrj   ■ 


'Pie  survey   and  vnlua 

hundred  yean.  Ii  wr,  not  perfected  till  after 
the  Meas'e  uf  1 7-1  fs.  lly  the  orders  of  the  pre. 
sent  empress  ip.ee  u.y  The  survey  nf  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  which  wai  begun  in  lilt  lime  ol 
Charles  VI,,  wa<  not  perfected  till  after  J7fiC 
It  Is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  accurate  that 
bat  ever  been  made.  Pie  surrey  of  Savoy 
and  Tiednionl  wa*  cicci.led  under  the  order* 
of  [he  Ibm  king  of  Sardinia.! 

In  tlie  tllalllillllMI  of  the  king  .n  | 
the  revenue  el'  I  lie  church  is  (a  led  much  liiejici 
than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  'Pic  revenue  "I 
ill,'  rlnirrh  i«,  the  greater  part  of  il,  .1  hurdao 
upon  die  rent  of  land.  It  seldom  happens 
that  any  part  nf  it  is  applied  toteafda  ilu  iiu- 
|.. — i,,, ,  i  af  I...1.I  |  ,ii  I..  m  , .ru]. I, .in!  ■  i,i 
contribute,  in  any  respect,  toward*  increasing 
the  revenue  of  [lie  great  body  of  tb«  people. 
Ilii  IraaiN  majesty  hail  probably,  upon 
■.  daldghl  il  reotfuiable  thai  il 
ihmilil  riintribiite  n  gixal  deal  mure  toward) 
raHafiinaj  die  eiigcncte*  of  lite  atate.  In  *ome 
■  ■■  .iempt- 
eil  frii.ii  all  bttaa,  In  i.iluis.  [Iiey  ale  tared 
more  lightly  than  other  landa.      In    ! 

■',  lands  wliieh  (he  cluirciiiKH*e«ed 
liefor*  1575,  are  rated  to  the  t.n  hi  a  IfaM 
only  uf  their  value. 

In  Silesia,  land*  held  hy  a  nnlih-  tenure  are 
t:i*nl  three  par  cent,  higher  than  ihou-  held 
by  a  lair  tenure.  Tin-  Ittiinnm  and  | ■  ri v i - 
lileges  of  did'erenl  kind*  anncled  M 

!':•  ..-ian  majesty  had   ptuliiihlv  Ima- 
ginail,   w«uhl   wiiOlariarnlljr  com|>vnaat»  lo  the 
■mall   aggmralion  of    the  tai 
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while,  at  the  name  time,  the  humiliating  infe- 
riority of  the  latter  would  be  in  some  measure 
alleviated,  by  being  taxed  somewhat  more1 
lightly.  In  other  countries,  the  system  of 
taxation,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this 
inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  in  those  provinces  of  France' 
which  are  subject  to  what  is  called  the  real  or 
predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon  the 
lands  held  by  a  base  tenure.  Those  held  by  a 
noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  land  tax  assessed  according  to  a  general 
survey  and  valuation,  how  equal  soever  it  may 
be  at  first,  must,  in  the  course  of  a  very  mo- 
derate period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To 
prevent  its  becoming  so  would  require  the 
continual  and  painful  attention  of  govern- 
ment to  all  the  variations  in  the  state  and 
produce  of  every  different  farm  in  the  coun- 
try. The  governments  of  Prussia,  of  Bohe- 
mia, of  Sardinia,  and  of  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
actually  exert  an  attention  of  this  kind ;  an 
attention  so  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  go- 
vernment, that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued,  will 
probably,  in  the  long-run,  occasion  much  more 
trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can  possibly  bring 
relief  to  the  contributors. 

In  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was 
assessed  to  the  real  or  predial  taille,  accord- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  a  very  exact  survey  and  va- 
luation.* By  1727,  this  assessment  had  be- 
come altogether  unequal.  In  order  to  remedy 
this  inconveniency,  government  has  found  no 
better  expedient,  than  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  livres.  This  addi- 
tional tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  dis- 
tricts subject  to  the  taille  according  to  the  old 
assessment.  But  it  is  levied  only  upon  those 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  are  by 
that  assessment  under-taxed ;  and  it  is  applied 
to  the  relief  of  those  which,  by  the  same  as- 
sessment, are  over-taxed.  Two  districts,  for 
example,  one  of  which  ought,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred, 
the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres,  are,  by  the 
old  assessment,  both  taxed  at  a  thousand 
livres.  Both  these  districts  are,  by  the  addi- 
tional tax,  rated  at  eleven  hundred  livres  each. 
But  this  additional  tax  is  levied  only  upon  the 
district  under-charged,  and  it  is  applied  alto- 
gether to  the  relief  of  that  overcharged,  which 
consequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres. 
The  government  neither  gains  nor  loses  by 
the  additional  tax,  which  is  applied  altogether 
to  remedy  the  inequalities  arising  from  the 
old  assessment.  The  application  is  pretty 
much  regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of 
the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and  must, 
therefore,  be  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary. 

Note  48. 
t  Menxnm  cancernan*.  lei  Droit*,  Ac.  torn.  U.  p.  139, 
Ac 


Taxes  which  are  profwrtiuned,  not  to  the  Bent, 
but  to  the  Produce  of  Land. 

Taxes  upon  the  produce  of  land  are,  in 
reality,  taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they 
may  be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  be  paid 
away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes  as  well 
as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one 
year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to,  and  he 
makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent 
which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landl  rd. 
There  is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  be- 
fore hand  what  the  church  tythe,  which  is  a 
land  tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  an- 
other, likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land  tax  of  this 
kind,  under  the  appearance  of  perfect  equa- 
lity, are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  produce  being  in  different  situa- 
tions, equivalent  to  a  very  different  portion 
of  the  rent.  In  some  very  rich  lands,  the 
produce  is  so  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is 
fully  sufficient  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his 
capital  employed  in  cultivation,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  fanning  stock  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  value  of  the 
other  half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to 
the  landlord,  if  there  was  no  tythe.  But  if 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  is  taken  from  him  in 
the  way  of  tythe,  he  must  require  an  abate- 
ment of  the  fifth  part  of  his  rent,  otherwise 
he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with  the  ordi- 
nary profit.  In  this  case,  the  rent  of  the 
landlord,  instead  of  amounting  to  a  half,  or 
five- tenths  of  the  whole  produce,  will,  amount 
only  to  four -tenths  of  it.  In  poorer  lands, 
on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  sometimes  sc 
small,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation  so  great, 
that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce,  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with 
the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  case,  though 
there  was  no  tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord 
could  amount  to  no  more  than  one-fifth  or 
two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the 
farmer  pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the 
way  of  tythe,  he  must  require  an  equal  abate- 
ment of  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  which  will 
thus  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  enly  of  the 
whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rich  lands 
the  tythe  may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more 
than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it 
may  sometimes  be  a  tax  of  one  half,  or  of  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  un- 
equal tax  upon  the  rent,  so  it  is  always  a  great 
discouragement,  both  to  the  improvement*  of 
the  landlord,  and  to  the  cultivation  ot  the  far 
mer.  The  one  cannot  venture  to  make  the 
most  important,  which  are  general!*  trie  most 


LtC 


EVliNljL. 


confined   by  the  tythc  10  the  United   Proi 
em,  which,  being  prwbytnJM  countries,  and 
upon  that  account  exempted  from  [his  destruc- 
tive t;u,  enjoyed   *  tori  or  monopoly  of  ih.it 

useful  lining   drug   against   tin?  rest   of  V.\i-   much  by  the  neglect,  and 
rope.       The   late  attempt,   to    introduce   the   of  liis  factors  anil  agents, 
culture  of  Ana  plant  into  England,  have  been  '  estate  in   I  " 
made    only    in    consequence   of  the   statute,    to  him  in   I 
which  enacted  that  five  shillings  an  a.-ie  ■houM 
In.-  received  inlieuof  all  manner  of  tyfhcupuii 


-in.jll  fortune  who   lives  upon   his  estate,  may 

si'llletiilli'S,  |uTf:;l]is  li.;.1  sunn  aill  nnlagc  "I 
receiving,  the  one  his  lylhe,  [Hid  the  other  III! 
rent,  in  kind.  The  quantity  to  be  collected, 
ami  [tie  district  villain  which  ii  is  to  be  col- 
lected, are  so  sni.ill,  that  they  both  cull  OUT. 
aee,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  collection  and 
ili-p..snl  id' ever)1  purl  of  what  is  due  10  them. 
A  gentleman  nf  great  fortune,  mho  lived  in 
iger  of  suffering 
Lire  by  the  fraud, 


nadder. 

A-.  through  the  greater  p.irl  nf  F 11  rope,  ll.c 
:httrch,  so  in  many  different  countries  of 
Asia,  the  state,  is  principally  supported  by  a 
land  t.11,  proportioned  not  to  the  rent,  but  to 
the  produce  of  the  land.  In  China,  the 
principal  revenue  of  the  sovereign  con  .i.ts  in 
1  lentil  pait  of  tile  produce  of  all  the  lands  of 
die  empire.  This  tenth  part,  however,  is  es- 
timated 10  very  moderately,  that,  in  many 
provinces,  it  is  said  not  to  cicccd  a  thirtieth 
part  of  the  onlinary  produce.  The  laud  i.n 
or  land  rent  which  used  to  he  paid  to  the  Ma- 
uomelan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  East 
India  company,  is  atid  to  have  amounted  to 
about  a  fifth  pari  of  die  pruduce.  The  land 
tai  of  ancient  Egypt  is  said  likewise  to  have 
amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

In  Ada,   this  sort  of  land  las  is  said  to  in- 
terest the   sovereign   in  tlie  JBBBrO* 
culiiimion    of    land,        Tlie     sovereigns    of 
China,   those  of  Bengal  while  under  the  ll». 


, 


province  were  to  be  paid 
The  loss  of  the  ,0- 
and  depredation   ol 

his  UJ-gnthetrrs,  would   MCtsHuily  b«   tl 

greater.  The  servants  of  the  BUM  cureless 
private  person  are,  |jcrhaps,  niure  under  the 
eye  uf  their  master  than  those  of  the  innsi 
careful  prince  ;  and  a  public 


it  of  tlie   collector*,    dml 
-hat  » 


Egypt,   are   said,   accordingly,   to  have   been 

irt   to  the  making  and  main. 

wining   of  good   road,  and   navigable  canals 

■  ■.tie,    aa  much    as   possible, 

■!,    mil    value  of   every  part  *■ 

Mi,-  pu.iii.v  of  tiie  bad    in  pnwimlin  k\ 

every  pan  of  it  tlie  most  citernivc  niarkel 
wliirh  ii .,- it  own  dominions  could  afford. 
/lie  tythr  of  the  church  is  divided  into  such 
imall  portions  tlut  no  one  of  its  proprietors 
i-.iiL  lun  jiiy  inkint  Lit  tin,  kind.  Tlie  par 
ton  of  a  parish  cuuld  never  And  Itis  account 
in  making  a  road  or  canal  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  In  order  In  eitend  the  tnarkut 
for  the  produce  nf  hit  own  particular  parish. 
Such  uin,  when  destined  Dm 
•nee    of   lb*    state,    have    some   advantage*. 


the  peine*,  Sonic  part  of  tlie  public  revenue 
of  China,  however,  is  said  to  lie  paid  in  tins 
manner.  The  mtindurini  and  other  hn -ga- 
therers will,  no  dim  hi,  find  their  advantage  in 
continuing  the  practice  of  a  payment,  which 
is  ao  much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  any  pay. 
mint  in  money. 

A  tai  upon  flit  produce  of  land,  which  ii 
levied  iti  money,  may  be  levied,  either  accord- 
ing  to  a  valuation,  which  varies  with  all  tlie 
variations  of  the  market  price  ;  or  according 
to  a  filed  valuation,  a  bushel  of  wbttL  hi 
eiample,  being  always  valued  at  one  and  tin. 
same  money  price,  whatever  may  he  the  sluts 
of  the  market.  The  produce  or  I  l.n  lcii.ii 
in  the-  runner  way  "ill  vary  only  ICO  inline 
10  the  variations  in  the  real  produce  of  the 
land,  according  in  the  inipiovenieiit  or  ne. 
gleet  of  cultivation,  '['he  produce  uf  .1  t;n 
levied   in   the   latter  way  will  vary,    mil   onlj 

the  land,  hut  according  both  in  those  m  iL. 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  am!  those  ih  thi 
quantity  of  those  mcul.  win i-l  1  i>  1 
times  contained  in  coin  of  the  sauie  deiinuii 
milium  The  produce  of  the  former  will  id. 
ways  War  the  «niiie  propui  linn  li.  I.I  1  s-  s  a  1 1  j ■ 
of  the  real  produce  of  ih.  1, 111. 1.  I'll,  |.i,i 
duce   of  the   latter   may,   at    dillerent    limes, 

tiliir    very  didcrcru    pii.|inrli 1,1  ijint  vahle. 


•r  of.c. 


: ; 


Whi'll    destined    lor     the     Tilhi-     the    111!    bee 

■  1   th.  ,  hurrli,  they  arv  attended  1  nf  the  earn* 
•  itli  aMMssfl  but  locon  leniency,  |  land.      It  11, 

Tales   upon   ih*  product-   of  land  may   U 

''.according  Ui  a  ret  - 1  courages    lu 
tain  valuation  h 

Hit  parson  nf  a  palish,  or  •  frntleman  -  I   1 


I   in  full   compensation   fur  all   tai  o. 

ith  the  I 

1  Ii  "lib  the   1111 

IMIfai  nor  ills. 

Tlie    lylhe     in     ill, 

1  of  those  parishes  nl,ii-li   rsa]    -.-.Ii-- 

In-.,    ...   I..-1.  ,.|      " 
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18  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Mahome- 
tan government  of  Bengal,  instead  of  the 
payment  in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce, a  modus,  and,  it  is  said,  a  very  mo- 
derate one,  was  established  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  districts  or  zemindaries  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany, under  pretence  of  restoring  the  public 
revenue  to  its  proper  value,  have,  in  some 
provinces,  exchanged  this  modus  for  a  pay- 
ment in  kind.  Under  their  management, 
this  change  is  likely  both  to  discourage  culti- 
vation, and  to  give  new  opportunities  for 
abuse  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it 
was  said  to  have  been  when  it  first  fell  under 
the  management  of  the  company.  The  ser- 
vants of  the  company  may,  perhaps,  have 
profited  by  the  change,  but  at  the  expense,  it 
is  probable,  both  of  their  masters  and  of  the 
country.     Note  47. 


Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Houses. 

The  rent  of  a  house  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very 
properly  be  called  the  building-rent;  the 
other  is  commonly  called  the  ground-rent 

The  building-rent  is  the  interest  or  profit 
of  the  capital  expended  in  building  the  house. 
In  order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a 
level  with  other  trades,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  rent  should  be  sufficient,  first,  to  pay  him 
the  same  interest  which  he  would  have  got 
for  his  capital,  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good 
security ;  and,  secondly,  to  keep  the  house  in 
constant  repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
tiling,  to  replace,  within  a  certain  term  of 
years,  the  capital  which  had  been  employed 
in  building  it.  The  building-rent,  or  the 
ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  therefore, 
everywhere  regulated  by  the  ordinary  interest 
of  money.  Where  the  market  rate  of  interest 
is  four  per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  house,  which, 
over  and  above  paying  the  ground-rent,  af- 
fords six  or  six  and  a-half  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  expense  of  building,  may,  perhaps, 
afford  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  builder. 
Where  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  five  per 
cent  it  may  perhaps  require  seven  or  seven 
and  a-half  per  cent.  If,  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  of  money,  the  trade  of  the  builders 
affords  at  any  time  much  greater  profit  than 
this,  it  will  soon  draw  so  much  capital  from 
other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  level.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much 
less  than  this,  other  trades  will  soon  draw  so 
much  capital  from  it  as  will  again  raise  that 
profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  house 
is  over  and  above  what  is  sufficient  for  afford- 
ing tins  reasonable  profit,  naturally  goes  to 
the  ground-rent;  and,  where  the  owner  of 
the  ground  and  the  owner  of  the  building  are 


two  different  persons,  U,  in  most  cases,  com- 
pletely paid  to  the  former.      This  surplus  rent 
is  the  price  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  bouse 
pays  for  some  real  or  supposed  advantage  of 
the  situation.     In  country  houses,   at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  great  town,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  ground  to  chuse  upon,  the  ground- 
rent   is   scarce  any  thing,   or  do  more  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  house  stands  upon 
would  pay,   if  employed  in  agriculture.     In 
country  villas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some 
great  town,  it  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  high- 
er; and  the  peculiar  conveniency-  or  beauty 
of  situation  is  there  frequently  very  well  paid 
for.     Ground-rents  are  generally  highest  in 
the  capital,  and  in  those  particular  parts  of  it 
where  there  happens  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  houses,  whatever  be  the  reason  of 
that  demand,  whether  for  trade  and  business, 
for  pleasure  and  society,  or  for  mere  vanity 
and  fashion. 

A  tax  upon  house-rent,  payable  by  the  te- 
nant, and  proportioned  to  the  whole  rent  of 
each  house,  could  not,  for  any  considerable 
time  at  least,  affect  the  building-rent.  If  the 
builder  did  not  get  his  leasonable  profit,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade ;  which, 
by  raising  the  demand  for  building,  would, 
in  8  short  time,  bring  back  his  profit  to  its  pro- 
per level  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither 
would  such  a  tax  fall  altogether  upon  the 
ground-rent;  but  it  would  divide  itself  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  fall  partly  upon  the  in- 
habitant of  the  house,  and  partly  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  parti- 
cular person  judges  that  he  can  afford  for 
house-rent  an  expense  of  sixty  pounds  a-year ; 
and  let  us  suppose,  too,  that  a  tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  pay- 
able by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon  house-rent. 
A  house  of  sixty  pounds  rent  will,  in  that 
case,  cost  him  seventy-two  pounds  a-year, 
which  is  twelve  pounds  more  than  he  thinks 
he  can  afford.  He  will,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  a  worse  house,  or  a  house  of 
fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  additional 
ten  pounds  that  he  must  pay  for  the  tax,  will 
make  up  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  a-year, 
the  expense  which  he  judges  he  can  afford , 
and,  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  he  will  give  up 
a  part  of  the  additional  conveniency  which  he 
might  have  had  from  a  house  of  ten  pounds 
a-year  more  rent.  He  will  give  up,  1  say,  a 
part  of  this  additional  conveniency;  for  he 
will  seldom  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  whole, 
but  will,  in  consequence  of  the  tax,  get  a  bet* 
ter  house  for  fifty  pounds  a-year,  than  he 
could  have  got  if  there  had  been  no  tax. 
For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  away 
this  particular  competitor,  must  dinnnish  the 
competition  for  houses  of  sixty  pounds  rent, 
so  it  must  likewise  diminish  it  lor  those  of 
fifty  pounds  rent,  and  in  the  same  manner  for 
those  of  all   other  rents,   except  the 
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rent,  fur  which  it  would  for  some  lime 
crease  ihe  competition.  But  the  rent] 
every  class  of  houses  for  which  the  comp 
lion  wa*  diminished,  would  necessarily 
mure  or  Ins  reduced.  As  no  part  of  this 
duelion,  however,  roulil  for  any  considerable 
lime  at  least,  affect  liie  building-rent,  the 
whole  of  it  must,  in  (he  long-run,  necessarily 
fall  upon  the  ground-rent.  Hie  final  pay- 
ment of  this  tan,  therefore,  would  fall  partly 
upon  the  inhabitant  of  the  house,  *  lio,  in  ur.ler 
to  pay  his  share,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a 
pun  of  Ins  conveniency  ;  and  partly  npoa  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
■us  share,  would  he  obliged  10  give  up  a  part 
of  his  revenue.  In  what  proportion  this  final 
[•oymeni  would  be  divided  biWu  them,  it 
is  nut,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The 
division  would  probnhly  be  very  llHHwill  in 
riiffereni  circumstances,  and  a  lai  of  il.i-,  kin. I 
might,  according  to  those  different  circum- 
stances, atl'ect  very  unequally,  both  ihe  inh.dii- 
tan!  of  the  house  and  the  owner  of  the  ground. 
The  inequality  with  which  a  tan  of  this 
kind  might  (oil  upon  the  owners  of  dillcrunt 
ground-runts,  would  arise  iltogethcr  from  iln 
.icridciita]    inequality    of    Ihis    division.       Bui 

■.■■■■'■ 
II. e  inhabitants  uf  dillereul  houses,  woo  hi  uiir 
not  only   fnnn   litis,  lint  from  another  cause, 
<■■:■   cipense  of  house-ren 

■        HlkU'llI      il 

the  different  degrees  of  fortune.      ][   11,   per- 
liapt,   highest  in  the  highest  degree,  and  ii 

illiiiiiii.dici  gradually  Ihrough  Ihe    inferior   d.'- 


be  drawn  from 

ihe  ■aim 

source   as 

the 

itself,  and  must 

.L.I    fio: 

the   wogei 

ol 

ur,   the   profits 

f  stock, 

or   ,he   raw 

of 

.     So  fares  it  Mil  open 

be    inhabit; 

nts. 

le  only,  but  indifierenlly  upon  nil   ihe  three 
llerent  sources  of  revenue;  and  is,  in  every 

other  sort  of  consumable  comment  kins.  In 
general,  there  is  not  perhaps,  any  one  article 
uf  vi pei lie  or  contuimption  by  which  the  Ii. 
bcralitv  or  narrowness  of  a   man's   whole  ei- 

i-an  be  better  judged  of  than  by  Ins 
bouse- rent.  A  proportional  tn*  upon  Ihis 
particular  article  of  expense  might,  pottalpi, 
produce  a  more  considerable  revenue  ihnu  any 

bo*  hitherto  been  drawn  from  it  in  any 

p.nl      -i  Miiit'iil'.         II'  the  I1IJ1,  iililr.il.    ii.l-    Veil 

igh,  the  greater  part  ol  people  would  endea. 

jur  to  evade  it   as   much  as   they   could,   by 

rontenling    Ihemselyes    with    smaller   bouse*, 

'  '  y  turning  the  greater   part   uf  their   cj- 


.  ■  ■  ■  ■  ,  .  1  ....■.■:,....':  ■ 
siuu  Ihe  great  eipensc  of  the  poor.  They 
Hud  II  dilhcull  10  gel  food,  and  l!»  grcaler 
part  uf  ilu-ir  little  revenue  i>  npasrl     ■ 

in  and  van.ru-.  of  life  01 
the  principal  (Ipenw  uf  lie    1  < 
II. -.01  huuH  inilx  Ui«liFs  and  set*  ofT  to  Ihe  besl 
advantage   all    the  oilier  luiuries  and  vanities 

iherrfnrr,  would  in  general  fall  heaviest  u 
the  mil  <  and  In  Ibis  sort  of  Inequality  11 
-mi  1,1  nut,  perhaps,  be  any  thing  very 
reaaonahle  It  la  not  very  unreasonable 
■lie  itch  should  contribute  to  the  public 
pens*,  inn  only  in  pmnortion  to  ibcir  revel 
(rat  v-mi  thing  more  than  in  thai  proportion. 
The  is) 


respect   ciavntially    different    tWu    it.       Th. 
ruiii  ur  land  U  paid  foe  the  use   uf  a   produe 
live  subject.     The   hud    whs-h   nay*  It   |in> 
duces  iL      The  rent  uf  houses  ii   : 
use  of  an  nnpniluetiv*  subject.      Neither  tha 
home,  nut  the  ground  wlurh  it   stand*   up. 
produce  any  thioff.      Th*  person  win)  pays 
niijit  draw  it  from  some  ul 

dent  or  this  •iibj.ti. 

mfiikil  fall*  Ujj.ni   ihv 


rent  of  houses  might  easily  be  asccr. 
«ith  sufficient  aeairncv.  I.v  .1  |..,li.v  o( 
c  kind  with  Hint  which  would  be  M> 
for  ascertaining  the  ordinary  MM  M 
Houses  not  inhabited  on-lit  to  pay  no 
V  tai  upon  ihvni  would  lull  altogether 
ic  proprietor,  who  would  thus  he  [used 
for  a  suhjecl  which  alluiiled  him  neither  I" ■  1 1 1  - 
venicnev  nor  revenue.  Houses  Inhabited  by 
I.. i.  .1,  nut  accord- 
ing lu  Ihe  e\|-  I  '  Imvc  Coil 
.  hut  accunting  to  tlie  rent  iihich 
■  .oiiiir  tioti  Bright  judge  them 
likely  to  bring  if  leased  '•■ 
■erajtnH.  n  die  Hptnae)  which  they  might 
hare  cost  m  building,  a  lai  of  three  or  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  joined  wiili.,;i„ 

would    rum  ,dmn-it    all    till'  11. -Ii    mill 

..Mi,  I  believe,  of  every  oil,,  r  <-iii 
Whocvtr   »ill   evo. 

attention  tin1  different  to«  11  unit  1- tiv  Louses 

of  some,  uf  the  ricliesi  and  grcat.it  RsmilJea  in 
■  ne  of  only 
■ii  and  a-half,  or  seven  pea  BML  npoB  'In 
original  tipense  of  building,  Aril 
is  nearly  equal  H  the  whole  neat  rent  of  theil 
estates.    Il  is  the  accumulated  ct|>i  1    ■   ■ 

.     ,iiiiii*,   I,,!. I    out    il|«lll    nil 
jeet'  of  great   beauty   and   tiiagnl licence,   in. 
il.eil.  |.i|t.   in  pmiionioii  In  wln.l  lln-v    en.l.  of 
ry  small  cichangeablc  I  lb 
GroumUrenli  are  a  still   Bun   propel    nib. 

jccl  of  las,"..,  ii.es,         A 

Ui   upon   ground-rents   would   not 
rtninf  ho" 

ihniwncrof  the  ground-rent,  who  acts  always 


vhich  cin  iie  gol  lor  the    t 
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More  or  less  can  he  got  for  it,  according  as 
the  competitors  happen  to  he  richer  or  poorer, 
or  can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  par. 
ticular  spot  of  ground  at  a  greater  or  smaller 
expense.  In  every  country,  *hc  greatest 
number  of  rich  competitors  is  in  the  capital, 
and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  highest 
ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the 
wealth  of  those  competitors  would  in  no  re- 
spect be  increased  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents, 
they  would  not  probablj  be  disposed  to  pay 
more  for  the  use  of  the  ground.  Whether  the 
tax  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  inhabitant  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  ground,  would  be  of  little 
importance.  The  more  the  inhabitant  was 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  less  he  would 
incline  to  pay  for  the  ground  ;  so  that  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon 
the  owner  of  the  ground-rent.  The  ground- 
rents  of  uninhabited  housesought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of 
land,  are  a  species  of  revenue  which  the  owner, 
in  many  cases,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  at- 
tention of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this 
revenue  should  be  taken  from  him  Tn  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  no  discour- 
agement will  thereby  be  given  to  any  sort  of 
industry.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  and  re- 
venue of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might 
be  the  same  after  such  a  tax  as  before. 
Ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land, 
are  therefore,  perhaps,  the  species  of  revenue 
which  can  best  bear  to  have  a  peculiar  tax  im- 
posed upon  them. 

Ground-rents  seem,  in  this  respect,  a  more 
proper  subject  of  peculiar  taxation,  than  even 
the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The  ordinary  rent 
of  land  is,  in  many  cases,  owing  partly,  at 
least,  to  the  attention  and  good  management  of 
the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  tax  might  dis- 
courage, too  much,  this  attention  and  good 
management.  Ground-rents,  so  far  as  they 
exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are  altogeth- 
er owing  to  the  good  government  of  the  sove- 
reign, which,  by  protecting  the  industry  either 
of  the  whole  people  or  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  particular  place,  enables  them  to  pay 
so  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground 
which  they  build  their  houses  upon;  or  to 
make  to  its  owner  so  much  more  than  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  which  he  might  sustain 
by  this  use  of  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  rea- 
sonable, than  that  a  fund,  which  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  good  government  of  the  state, 
should  be  taxed  peculiarly,  or  should  contri- 
bute something  more  than  the  greater  part  of 
other  funds,  towards  the  support  of  that  go- 
vernment. 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of 
Kurope,  taxes  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
rent  of  houses,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in 
which  ground-rents  have  been  considered  as 
a  separate  subject  of  taxation.  The  contrivers 
if  tuxes  have,  probably,  found  some  difficulty 


in  ascertaining  what  part  of  the  tent  ought  to 
be  considered  as  ground-rent,  and  what  part 
ought  to  be  considered  as  building-rent.  It 
should  not,  however,  seem  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  those  two  parts  of  the  rent  from 
one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houses  is  sup- 
posed  to   be   taxed   in   the  same  proportion 
as  the  rent  of  land,  by  what  is  called  the  an- 
nual land  tax.     The  valuation,  according  to 
which  each  different  parish  and  district  is  as- 
sessed to  this  tax,  is  always  the  same.      It  was 
originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  so.     Through  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  still    more  lightly 
upon  the  rent  of  houses  than   upon  that  of 
land.      In    some   few   districts    only,    which 
were  originally  rated  high,  and  in   which  the 
rents  of  houses  have  fallen  considerably,  the 
land  tax  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the  pound 
is  said  to  amount  to  an  equal   proportion  of 
the  real  rent  of  houses.     Untenanted  houses, 
though  by  law  subject  to  the  tax,  are,  in  most 
districts,  exempted  from  it  by  the  favour  of 
the  assessors ;  and  this  exemption  sometimes 
occasions  some  little  variation  in  the  rate  of 
particular  houses,  though  that  of  the    district 
is  always  the  same.     Improvements  of  rent, 
by  new  buildings,  repairs,  &c.  go  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  district,   which  occasions  still 
further    variations   in  the  rate   of   particular 
houses. 

In  the  province  of  Holland,*  e\ery  house 
is  taxed  at  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  its 
value,  without  any  regard,  either  to  the  rent 
which  it  actually  pays,  or  to  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  tenanted  or  untenanted.  There 
seems  to  be  a  hardship  in  obliging  the  pro- 
prietor to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  house, 
from  which  he  can  derive  no  revenue,  espe- 
cially so  very  heavy  a  tax.  In  Holland, 
where  the  market  rate  of  interest  does  not 
exceed  three  per  cent.,  two  and  a-half  pel 
cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  house 
must,  in  most  cases,  amount  to  more  than  a 
third  of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  the 
whole  rent.  The  valuation,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  houses  are  rated,  though  very 
unequal,  is  said  to  be  always  below  the  real 
value.  When  a  house  is  rebuilt,  improved,  or 
enlarged,  there  is  a  new  valuation,,  and  the 
tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  several  tarces  which 
in  England  have,  at  different  times,  been  im- 
posed upon  houses,  seem  to  have  imagined 
that  there  was  some  great  difficulty  in  ascertain, 
ing,  with  tolerable  exactness,  what  was  the  rea- 
rent  of  every  house.  They  have  regulated 
their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  some  more 
obvious  circumstance,  such  as  they  had  prob- 
ably imagined  would,  in  most  cases,  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  rent. 

The  first  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money; 

•  Mcmoire*  conoernant  ki  Droits.  Ac  r.  jjj. 
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in  tile  house,  il  was  .lecessary  that  ihc  liu-gn- 
ihercr  should  eniet  .-very  room  in  il.  This 
odious  visit  rendered  ihe  lai  odious.  Soon 
after  the  Revolution,  therefore,  il  was  abolish- 
ed as  a  badge  of  slavery. 

The  neil  lai  of  this  kind  was  a  lai  of  two 
shillings  upon  every  dwelling-bouse  iitlial.ileu. 
A  bouse  wilh  ten  windows  to  pay  four  shil- 
lings more.  A  house  wiili  twenty  windows 
and  upwards  to  pay  eight  shillings.  This  ui 
was  afterwards  so  far  altered,  that  houses  with 
twenty  windows,  snil  with  less  thnri  thirty, 
wen  ordered  lo  pay  ten  shillings,  and  those 
nilh  thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  paj  i^ui- 
ty  shillings.    The  number  of  windows  can, 


inhabitants.      Had   it   not  hew    for   :lie  IK, 

rents  would  probably  have  risen  still  higher. 

Note  48. 


"I'm.   i 


stock 


i,  he  counted  from  the  <ii 


trally  divides  itself  into  two  parti;  thai 
which  pay,  Ihc  Interest,  and  wliirli  belong*  lo 
Ihc  SWUM  of  Ihe  slock;  and  thai  surplus  pan 
ii  hirh  i.  ov,r  and  above  what  is  necessary  Tot 
paying  ihe  interest. 

This  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  sub- 
ject not  taxable  directly.  It  is  the  compensa- 
tion, and,  in  mo,t  eases,  il  is  no  more  than  a 
rery  moderate  compel isaiiou   fur  die  risk  m 


tide,  and,    trouble  of  employing  Ihe  stock.     The  cnipJovci 


tn  all  cases,   without  entering  every 

the  bouse.    Tin  visit  of  the  tai -gatherer,  there- 1  not, 

fore,  was  leu  offensive  in  this  ui  than  in  t' 

hearth-money. 

litis  tai  was  afterwards   repealed,   and 
the  room  of  It  was  established  the  window-taa,  j  r;.l 
which   lias   uinler   one  two  several  alterations    tin 

stands  at  present  (January  1775),  over  and 
above  the  duty  of  three  shillings  upon  every 
house  in  England,   and  of  one  shilling   upon    ly  paid  by 

every    I M    in   Scotland,   lays  a  duty  upon   of  people,  according 

low,  which  in  England  auginen' 
gradually  from  twopence,  the  lowest  rale  upt 
houses  witli  not  more  than  seven  windows, 
two  shillings,  the  highest  rate  upon  hou* 
witli  twenty-five  windows  and  upwards. 

The  principal  objection  to  all  such  taie* 
ihtta  it"  |N  ility  i  an  inequality  of  the  wor 
kind,  as  they  must  frvouctitly  fall  much  he 
vier  upon  the   poor    than    upon    iIjc    rieh. 


have  this  com  pen  s.  it  ion,  otherwise  lie  ei 

iploymcnl-  Jf  he  was  tared  di- 
rectly, therefore,  in  proportion  lo  the  whole 
profit,  he  would  he  obliged  either  to  raise  the 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  un  upon 
:  nl'  money  ;  that  is,  lo  pay  less  in- 
terest, it'  he  raised  Ihe  rale  uf  his  protii  in 
proportion  to  the  tai,  ll 


.tiler  of  t. 


ill  lief, 


»i  nuil. 


e  windows  'h,ili 
home  af  five  hundreu  |>uunds  rent  in  Loi 
don  i  and  though  the  >  . 

it  likely  to  be  a  much  poorer  nun  titan  that  of 
tile  litter,  yet,  so  far  as  hi.  contribution  ii  te. 
gulated  by  ihe  window  tai,  he  roust  contri- 
bute more  to  the  support  uf  die  -i  I 
lairs  are,  therefore,  directly  contrary  to  the 
Aral  uf  tin-  four  mairnis  above  m 
piuy  do  not  wBtn  to  offend  much  against  any 
of  iha  othrr  thiw. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window  tai, 
and  of  all  mlu-i  hurt  upon  httM  , 
Rata,  The  more  a  man  pay.  fur  tin-  t;n,  tin 
baa,  it  b  evi.leul,  lie  can  afford  to  pay  for  tJie 
rrni.  Sinn-  tlw  itnuoajiioa  uf  the  » induw  ui, 
however,  the  rrni>  of  houen  liare,  upon  tliw 
whole,  risen  more  or  lew,  in  almost  every 
town  anil  village  of  Ureal  Britain, 
1  un  acquainlnl.  Such  haa  btwn,  alniosl 
everywhere,  the  Increase  uf  the  demand  for 
boutM,  that  il  haa  raucJ  tin  n-nts  mure  than 
■he  window  lai  could  unk  ihrm  ;  mw  uf  tlia 
auoy  proof,  ol  ihe  great  prosperity  of  the 
lounlry,   aud  of  tlw  inireasirnr 


the  different  ways  in 
employ  the  slock  of  which  he 
una  tnc  management.  II' lie  employed  il  as 
a  farming  stock,  in  the  cultivation  uf  land, 
he  could  raise  the  rate  ol*  his  profll  nnlj  bj  re- 
taining a  greater  portion,  or,  what  comes   H 

Uie  same  thing,  the  price  of  a  grcnlit  parti 

ol"  the  produce  uf  the  land  ;  and  as  this  could 
be  dore  only  by  a  reduction  of  rem,  ihe  final 
payment  of  the  Un  would  fall  upon  tile  laud, 
lord,  if  be  employed  it  as  ■  mercantile  oi 
iiunLit.ie'.,iiirig  slock,  he  could  rain!  the  rale 
of  his  profit  only  by  raising  the  price  of  hit 
goods;  in  which  case,  the  final  payment  ol 
the   tan  would   fall   tlbJftrhcT   upon  ih.    coo. 

the  rate  of  his  profit,  he  would  lie  obliged  M 
charge  the  whole  tai  upon  thai  pan  of  it 
which  was  allollcd  fur  the   interest  of  money, 

lie  could   tflbrd  h-  ■ 

■  I  il.e  s>  1 1  ■ .  1 1.-  "eight  u[ 
liu;  tat  would,  in  tlit-s  case,  fall  ultimately  up- 
on ihe  inr,  ,.  .'■.  lie  could 

himaaU   i!,e   in    in  the  one 

njj,    he  would  lie  obliged    til   lelii-i' 

I  In-  inn  lest  uf  money  teems,  al  Artl  sight, 
■  subject   eipially  capable  uf  bejnj   I 
redly  as  <J>.   ,  Iba   rent   ul 

land,  it  it  4  ileal  prudiue,  whuh  lei nuins,  ofln 
tin    "  Inile    ri'k    and 
trouble   of  ■ipijliijliii   the   itock.      As   «  ihi 
upon  ih*  tent  of  land  cannot  nataa   i 
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after  the  tax  than  before  it ,  to,  for  the  same  ,  try  which  he  left.   Stock  cultivates  land  ;  stock 
reason,  a  tax  upon  the  interest  of  money  could  ,  employs  labour.    A  tax  which  tended  to  drive 


not  raise  the  rate  of  interest ;  the  quantity  of 
stock  or  money  in  the  country,  like  the  quan- 
tity of  land,  being  supposed  to  remain  the 
same  after  the  tax  as  before  it.  The  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit,  it  has  been  shewn,  in  the 
first  book,  is  everywhere  regulated  by  the 
quantity  of  stock  to  be  employed,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of 
the  business  which  must  be  done  by  it.      But 


away  stock  from  any  particular  country,  would 
so  far  tend  to  dry  up  every  source  of  reve- 
nue, both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  society. 
Not  only  the  profits  of  stock,  but  the  rent 
of  land,  and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  more  or  less  diminished  by  its  re- 
moval. 

The  nations,    accordingly,    who    have   at- 


tempted to  tax  the  revenue  arising  from 
the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the  bu- !  stock,  instead  of  any  severe  inquisition  of  this 
oiness  to  be  done  by  stock,  could  neither  be ;  kind,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves 
increased  nor  diminished  by  any  tax  upon  the !  with  some  very  loose,  and,  therefore,  more  or 
interest  of  money.  If  the  quantity  of  the  j  less  arbitrary  estimation.  The  extreme  ine- 
quality and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  assessed  ic 
this  manner,  can  be  compensated  only  by  its 


stock  to  be  employed,  therefore,  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  it,  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit  would  necessarily  remain  the 
same.  But  the  portion  of  this  profit,  neces- 
sary for  compensating  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
the  employer,  would  likewise  remain  the  same; 
that  risk  and  trouble  being  in  no  respect  al- 
tered. The  residue,  therefore,  that  portion 
which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  stock,  and 
which  pays  the  interest  of  money,  would  ne- 
cessarily remain  the  same  too.  At  first  sight, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  money  seems  to  be  a 
subject  as  fit  to  be  taxed  directly  as  the  rent 
of  land. 

There  are,  however,  two  different  circum- 
stances, which  render  the  interest  of  money  a 
much  less  proper  subject  of  direct  taxation 
than  the  rent  of  land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land 
which  any  man  possesses,  can  never  be  a  se- 
cret, and  can  always  be  ascertained  with  great 
exactness.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  ca- 
pital stock  which  he  possesses  is  almost  always 
a  secret,  and  can  scarce  ever  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  exactness.  It  is  liable,  besides, 
to  almost  continual  variations.     A  vear  sel- 

w 

dom  passes  away,  frequently  not  a  month, 
sometimes  scarce  a  single  day,  in  which  it  does 
not  rise  or  fall  more  or  less.  An  inquisition 
into  every  man's  private  circumstances,  and 
an  inquisition  which,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the 
fluctuations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  source 
of  such  continual  and  endless  vexation  as  no 
person  could  support. 

Secondly,  land  is  a  subject  which  cannot  be 
removed;  whereas  stock  easily  may.  The 
proprietor  of  land  is  necessarily  a  citizen  of 
the  particular  country  in  which  his  estate  lies. 
The  proprietor  of  stock  i3  properly  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  and  is  not  necessarily  attached 
to  any  particular  country.  He  would  be  apt 
to  abandon  the  country  in  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  a  vexatious  inquisition,  in  order  to 
be  assessed  to  a  burdensome  tax ;  and  would 
remove  his  stock  to  some  other  country,  where 
he  could  either  carry  on  his  business,  or  en- 
joy his  fortune  more  at  his  ease.  By  remov- 
ing his  stock,  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the 
industry  which  it  had  maintained  in  the  coun- 


extreme  moderation ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  every  man  finds  himself  rated  so  very 
much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  he  gives 
himself  little  disturbance  though  his  neigh- 
bour should  be  rated  somewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land  tax  in  England, 
it  was  intended  that  the  stock  should  be  taxed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  land.  When  the 
tax  upon  land  was  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  or  at  one-fifth  of  the  supposed  rent, 
it  was  intended  that  stock  should  be  taxed  at 
one-fifth  of  the  supposed  interest.  When  tb» 
present  annual  land  tax  was  first  imposed,  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  six  per  cent.  Every 
hundred  pounds  stock,  accordingly,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  taxed  at  twenty-four  shillings, 
the  fifth  part  of  six  pounds.  Since  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  has  been  reduced  to  five  per 
cent,  every  hundred  pounds  stock  is  suppos- 
ed to  be  taxed  at  twenty  shillings  only.  The 
sum  to  be  raised,  by  what  is  called  the  land 
tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and  the 
principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
laid  upon  the  country ;  and  of  what  was  laid 
upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  assess- 
ed upon  the  houses.  What  remained  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  stock  or  trade  of  the  towns 
(for  the  stock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant 
to  be  taxed)  was  very  much  below  the  real 
value  of  that  stock  or  trade.  Whatever  ine- 
qualities, therefore,  there  might  be  in  the  ori- 
ginal assessment,  gave  little  disturbance. 
Every  parish  and  district  still  continues  to  be 
rated  for  its  land,  its  houses,  and  its  stock, 
according  to  the  original  assessment;  and 
the  almost  universal  prosperity  of  the  country, 
which,  in  most  places,  has  raised  very  much 
the  value  of  all  these,  has  rendered  those 
inequalities  of  still  less  importance  now.  The 
rate,  too,  upon  each  district,  continuing  al- 
ways the  same,  the  uncertainty  of  this  tax, 
so  far  as  it  might  he  assessed  upon  the  stock 
of  any  individual,  has  been  very  much  dimi- 
nished, as  well  as  rendered  of  much  less 
consequence.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
of  England  are  not  rated  to  the  land  tax  at 
half  their  actual  value,  the  greater  part  of  the 
stock  of  England  is,  perhaps,  scarce  rated  at 


SOUltCES  OF  PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

1   the  though 


•  ■  -.il    ii  | ■  ■- ■  r 3 

nnti'  are  free.      It  ii  otherwise  in  London. 

In  all  countries,  ■  severe  inquisition  into 
die  cireums lances  of  private  persons  has  been 
carefully  iv  aided. 

'I  Hamburg,*  every  inhabitant  is  obliged 


"  I".'-  '• 


e  fulirll 


of   all 


dial  he  imsscsaes ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  ill 
people  Of    Hamburg    consists   priiid; .:ill_v     i 
stock.  Ibis  lai    may  be  considered  u  i  I" 
upuii  block.       Erery    mm    assesses    himscl: 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  puts 
annually  into  the  public  coffer  a  certain 
of  mouey,  which  be  declares  upon  oath, 
one  fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that   tie 
but  without  declaring  what  it  amounts  to, 
bang  liable  to   any    examination   upon  tl 
subject.       This  tax  is  generally  supposed 
be  paid  with  great  fidelity.      In  a  small  re- 
public, where  the  people  bare    entire 
dunce  in  tlieir  magistrate*,  are  convii 
■lie  necessity  of  the  lax  for  the  support  of  the 
state,  and  believe  that  il  will  be  faithfully  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose,  such 
voluntary  payment  may  sometimes  be  expect- 
ed.     It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ham- 
burg. 

The  canton  of  Underpaid,  in  Switrcrlnnd, 
is  frequently  ravaged  by  storms  and  inunda- 
liuns,  and   it  is  thereby  exposed  to  cxtraord' 
nary   expenses.        Upon    sueb    occasions  tl 
people   assemble,    and    every  one   is  said 
HHi  Mat  the  greatest  frankness  what  lie 
worth,  in  order  us  be  taied   ucroniingly.     1 
Zurich,  the  law  orders,  1I111  in  cases  of  nece 
sity,  every  one  should  be  taxed  in  proporlic 
to  bis  revenue;  tlie  amount  of  which  be 
obliged  to  declare  upon  oath.      They  base  1 
■Mpicion,  it  is  said,  that  any  of  their  felleii 
alliens   will  deceive    them,        At    MtUj  the 
e  of  Um.-  state  arises  from 
ttt  Booth  exported      All  1 
s  make  oath,  that  they  will  |uy  every 
all  the  tales  imposed  by  la< 
.,  and  even  ail  inn-keepers,  a 


The 


1  of  their  credit,  nnd 

ii,  tin.-)-  ton. 

consequence. 


it  feel  thai 


the  miscarriage   of  theii 

,    would   too    often    I 

sober  and  parsi  manic 

angers  to  all  such  projects,  do  1 
soey  ham  occasion  fur  any  such  canicaLment. 

In    Holland,  soon    after  the  dotation  ol 

;  late  prince  of  Orange  to  the  stallholder, 
ship,   a  tax  of  twn  per  cent,    or  ilk-  fiftieth 
■posed  -ill-:-,  the 


rhole 

en  assessed  himself,  and  paid  hi 


goneial  supposed  to  hate  been  r«id  with 
groat  fidelity.  Tlie  people  had  at -Jut  time 
the  greatest  ■  flection  for  their  new  govoin- 
menl,  which  tliey  had  just  established  by  a  ge- 
nu,il  insurrection.  The  tax  was  to  be  paid  but 
once,  in  order  to  relieve  the  state  id  a  parti- 
cular exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the 
market  rate  of  interest  seldom  iscerds  tliret 

thirteen  si  idlings  and  four  pence  in  the 
pound,  upon  the  highest  neat  revenue  which 
is  commonly  drawn  from  slock.  Ills  n  fas 
which  very  few  people  could  pay,  without. 
encroaching  more  or  lei;  upon  their  capitals. 
In  n  particular  exigency,  the  people  nay, 
from  great  public  ical,  make  a  great  efTbn, 
and  give  tip  even  a  part  of  their  capital.  In 
order  tif  relieve  the  state.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble thai  lliey  should  continue  to  do  so  for  any 
lime  ;  and  if  they  did,  [lie  lax 
would  toon  ruin  them  so  completely,  us  to 
render  them  altogether  incapable  of  support. 

The  tax  upon  dock,  BaipOswJ  by  the  bind 
tax  bill  in  England,  though  it  is  praponfaMMd 
to  the  capita!,  ii  not  intended  to  diminish  01 
lake  away  any  part  of  that  capital.  It  Is 
meant  only  lo  be  a  lax  upon  the  interest  ol 
MM?,  proportioned  to  tlm  npofl  the  MM  0/ 
land  ;  so  that  when  the  Utter  is  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  bMBd,  lb*  roTOMr  «J  Ik-  at  foul 
tlie  pound  too.      The  la 


I    (he 


-   11  lb*  tflltnaM  „,    i„.a 

rsJiMefc,     That  of  ll.dl.nd  wa.  m. 
■  ■  ilie  capital.     Note  49. 


h  th*  amount  of  the 
puled  at   the  bottom   of  it.       It   u 
pected  thai  tin  men  tic  stiffen  by  11111  co 
dcacx.t 

To  oblige  (very  dtiien  lo  drclan  publicly 
upon  oath,  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  mini 
not,  it  wrais,  in  tlxssa  Swiss  cantons,  l»  rec- 
koned a  hardship.  Al  Hamburg  It  would 
b*  reckoned  tin-  firmest.  Mndnnii  engag- 
ed la  U*  haiatduus  projects  of  trade,  ail  imposed  upon  the 
nh.-n    ■ 


Titan  »rwn  (»r   Pnfi  *f  partirnlar   ftsurfty 


nrMrdlBatTj  uses  an 

patucular    branches    ol 

trade,  and  nmniium  i.hi-1,  i  ,L,]il,., .  ■:  . 
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tax  upon  hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon 
hackney-coaches  and  chairs,  and  that  which 
the  keepers  of  ale-houses  pay  for  a  licence  to 
retail  ale  and  spiritous  liquors.  During  the 
tate  war,  another  tax  of  the  same  kind  was 
proposed  upon  shops.  The  war  having  been 
undertaken,  it  was  said,  in  defence  of  the 
trade  of  the  country,  the  merchants,  who  were 
co  profit  by  it,  ought  to  contrilute  towards 
the  support  of  it 

A  tax,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  stock 
employed  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade, 
can  never  fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  (who 
must  in  all  ordinary  cases  have  their  reason- 
able profit,  and,  where  the  competition  is  free, 
can  seldom  have  more  than  that  profit),  but 
always  upon  the  consumers,  who  must  be 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the 
tax  which  the  dealer  advances ;  and  generally 
with  some  overcharge. 

A  tax  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned 
to  the  trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paid  by 
the  consumer,  and  occasions  no  oppression  to 
the  dealer.  When  it  is  not  so  proportioned, 
but  is  the  same  upon  all  dealers,  though  in 
this  case,  too,  it  is  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, yet  it  favours  the  great,  and  occasions 
some  oppression  to  the  small  dealer.  The 
tax  of  five  shillings  a-week  upon  every  hack- 
ney coach,  and  that  of  ten  shillings  a-year 
upon  every  hackney  chair,  so  far  as  it  is 
advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of  such 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exactly  enough  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  their  respective  deal- 
ings. It  neither  favours  the  great,  nor  op- 
presses the  smaller  dealer.  The  tax  of 
twenty  shillings  a-year  for  a  licence  to  sell 
ale  ;  of  forty  shillings  for  a  licence  to  sell 
spiritous  liquors ;  and  of  forty  shillings  more 
for  a  licence  to  sell  wine,  being  the  same 
upon  all  retailers,  must  necessarily  give  some 
advantage  to  the  great,  and  occasion  some 
oppression  to  the  small  dealers.  The  former 
must  find  it  more  easy  to  get  back  the  tax  in 
the  price  of  their  goods  than  the  latter. 
The  moderation  of  the  tax,  however,  renders 
this  inequality  of  less  importance ;  and  it 
may  to  many  people  appear  not  improper  to 
give  some  discouragement  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  little  ale-houses.  The  tax  upon 
shops,  it  was  intended,  should  be  the  same 
upon  all  shops.  It  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  proportion,  with  tolerable  exactness,  the 
tax  upon  a  shop  tc  the  extent  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  it,  without  such  an  inquisition 
as  would  have  been  altogether  insupportable 
in  a  free  country.  If  the  tax  had  been  con* 
siderable,  it  would  have  oppressed  the  small, 
and  forced  almost  the  whole  retail  trade  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The  compe- 
tition of  the  former  being  taken  away,  the 
latter  would  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  s  and,  like  all  other  monopolists,  would 


soon  have  combined  to  raise  their  profit! 
much  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  instead 
of  falling  upon  the  shop-keeper,  would  liavc 
fallen  upon  the  consumer,  with  a  considerable 
overcharge  to  tha  profit  of  the  shop-keeper. 
For  these  reasons,  the  project  of  a  tax  upon 
shops  was  laid  aside,  and  in  the  room  of  it 
was  substituted  the  subsidy,  1759. 

What  in  France  is  called  the  personal  taille, 
is  perhaps,  the  most  important  tax  upon  the 
profits  of  stock  employed  in  agriculture,  that 
is  levied  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  disorderly  state  of  Europe,  during 
the  pi  evalence  of  the  feudal  government,  the 
sovereign  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
taxing  those  who  were  too  weak  to  refuse  to 
p«y  taxes.     The  great  lords,  though  willing 
to  assist  him  upon   particular    emergencies, 
refused  to  subject  themselves  to  any  constant 
tax,  and  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  force 
them.     The  occupiers  of  land  all  over  Eu- 
rope were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  original- 
ly bond-men.     Through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,    they  were   gradually  emancipated* 
Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of  land- 
ed estates,  which  they  held  by  some  base  or 
ignoble  tenure,    sometimes  under  the    king, 
and  sometimes  under  some  other  great  lord, 
like  the   ancient   copy-holders   of    England. 
Others,  without  acquiring  the  property,  ob- 
tained leases  for  terms  of  years,  of  the  lands 
which  they  occupied  under  their    lord,   and 
thus  became  less  dependent  upon  him.      The 
great  lords  seem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  independency,  which   this  in- 
ferior order  of  men  had  thus  come  to  enjoy, 
with  a  malignant  and  contemptuous  indigna- 
tion,  and  willingly  consented  that  the  sove- 
reign should  tax  them.     In  some  countries, 
this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands  which  were 
held  in  property  by  an  ignoble  tenure  ;  and, 
in  this  cose,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  real. 
The  land  tax  established  by  the  late  king    >f 
Sardinia,  and  the  taille  in  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc,   Provence,   Dauphine,   and   Bri- 
tanny ;  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and 
in  the  elections  of  Agen  and  Condom,  as  well 
as    in  some   other  districts   of  France ;    are 
taxes  upon  lands  held  in  property  by  an  ig- 
noble tenure.       In  other  countries,    the  tax 
was  laid    upon    the   supposed  profits    of   all 
those  who  held,  in  farm  or  lease,  lands  be- 
longing to  other  people,  whatever  might  be 
the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor  held  them  ; 
and  in  this  case,  the  taille  was  said  to  be  per- 
sonal.     In  the  greater  part  of  those  provinces 
of  France,  which  are  called  the  countries  of 
elections,  the  taille  is  of  this  kind.      The  real 
taille,  as  it  is  imposed  only  upon  a  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  country,  is  necessarily  an  un- 
equal, but  it  is  not  always  an  arbitrary  tax, 
though  it  is  so  upon  some  occasions.      Tb« 
personal  taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  propor- 


jiil-iI  lo  the  profits  of  i  certain  class  of  peu-    lo  make  good  what   hud    been  lost  by  the  in- 


pie,  - 


vency  01 
-wards  mmoaaad, 


The 


,af- 


1 1  -  i  I  y  both  urbitrarj  and  unequal. 
In    France,   the  personal   tai  He   ml  prtswt   tnose  In 
(1775)   annually   imposed    upon    Ihe   twenty    ways  over 

generalities,  called  die  countries  uf  elections.  In  yen  in  wnicn  mey  are  laltl  on. 
amounts  to  40,107,239  liercs,  16  sous.*;  When  a  tax  is  imposed Upon  die  profits  ol 
The  proportion  Id  which  abja  mud  is  assessed  stock  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the 
upon  those  different  provinces,  varies  from  traders  are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  good, 
year  lo  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  to  market  than  what  they  can  sell  at  a  price 
arc  made  to  Ihe  king's  council  concerning  the'  sufficient  to  reimburse  them  from  advancing 
guoilness  or  badness  uf  the  crops,  as  well  as. die  tax.  Some  of  them  withdraw  a  |wrt  of 
other  circumstances,  which  may  either  in-  their  stocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  ll 
.::.iiii-li  iheir  respective  abilities  to  more  sparingly  supplied  than  before.  Tho 
pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  ear.  price  of  die  goods  rises,  and  the  Anal  pay- 
tain  number  of  elections;  and  the  proportion  'men!  of  the  tax  falls  upon  (he  consumer.  But 
in  which  the  sum  imposed  upon  the  whole  alien  a  tax  is  imposed  uputi  die  profits  of 
jvuei.dily  is  divided  among  those  different  stock  cmplojcil  in  agriculture,  it  is  not  die 
.Icitiuui,  varies  likewise  from  year  to  year,  J  interest  of  the  farmers  lo  withdraw  any  part 
jccunling  lo  die  reports  made  to  the  council  of  their  stork  frum  that  employment.  Each 
concerning  their  respective  abilities.  It  fanner  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  lainl,  for 
seems  impossible,  that  llle  council,  with  the  which  he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultiva. 
best  u  iiu-n  lions,  can  ever  proportion,  with  to-ition  of  this  land,  a  certain  quantity  of  stuck 
lerablc  nactness,  either  of  these  two  assess-  is  necessary  ;  and  by  withdrawing  any  part 
"  c  real  abilities  of  the   province  or  of  this  necessary  quantity,   the   firmer 


district  iqioii  which  they  are  respectively  laid. 
Ignorance  and  tin  sin  format  ion  must  always. 
■  .  I,  mislead  the  must  upright  coun- 
cil. Tac  proportion  which  each  pariah  ought 
tu  rapport  of  what  is  assessed  upon  the  vhok 

ought  to  support  of  what  Is  assessed 
particular  parish,  are  both  in  the  nj 
net    varird   from    year   (■ 


1)1 1  ire.      'Incav 
circumstances  are  judged  of,   in  the  one  case, 
by  the  officers  of  the  election,   in  t  . 
by  those  of  the  parish ;  and   buth  the  one  and ' 
the  other  ant   more  or  less,   under  the 


ii   anil   influence  uf   the   inteiidant. 
friui.l.luii,   party  animosity,  and   prin 


likely  lo  be  more  able  lo  pay  either  the  rent 
or  the  lax.  In  order  to  pay  the  (ax,  it  can 
never  be  hit  interest  lu  diminish  the  nuanlil) 
of  his  produce,  nor  consequently  to  supply  the 
market  more  sparingly  ibau  before.  The  la*, 
tliervfore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raise  tin- 
price  of  his  produce,  so  us  to  reimburse  him. 
•elf,  by  throwing  tlie  final  payment  upon  the 
consumer.  The  farmer,  however,  BUM  b  l¥i 
his  risason able  profit  na  well  as  IMJ  MhaJ 
■  ruin;  be  must  give  op  [lie  trade, 
position  of  a  tax  of  this  bind.  In 
reasonable  profit  only  by  [laying 
die  landlord.      Hat   mora   ' 


said  frequently  to  mislead  sin 
aanaicta.     na  man  subject  to  such  a  tax, 

i.  .li.lint,   ob   rter  be   certain,  Ufnre  he 
assessed,  of  what   ha   is  lo   pay.      He  cann 
even   be  certain  after  lie  is  assessed.      If  any 
person  lull  lain  taled  who  otighl  lo  liave  lleel 
eicmpled,   or  if  any  person   haa  be 
:>■  lun J  lib  i.i.i|-.iiiiuu,  ihuu^li  hath 
in   ihi'  mean  lime,   yet  if  itwy 
oik*  food  their  torn  plaints,  the  whole  parish 
is  rviiiipuud  neat  year,  in  order  tt 
ihem.        If  any  of  the    contributors   k™™ 
danknipl  or  insolvent,  (he  collector  is  obliged 
to   advance  his   taij   ""I   the  •!< 

I  tan  If  Ihe  collector  himsolf  JmhiM 
Ivconw  bankrupt,  the  parish  shuli  I  hi  M  Uca 
nusi  answer  for  his  conduct  to  t» 


Sot  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tai,    the   haa   In 
but '  can  affoid  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent,      A   tai 

re      at  txtit  kind,  unpn-ed  durniis    tin    tin  n-tsi-y    a| 


i    iluuht,    di.ir,  H    ; 
t  fanner.      Upon   the   renewal   of   the   Icaar,  it 
s  must  always  fall  upon  the  landlord, 
t        In  the  countries  where   the   personal    nolle 
C   lakes  place,  the  fanner  it  commonly  assessed 
i   in  proportion  to  die   stuck   sslu.h   !«■   appears 
upon  tliii 
i    IMIMH,  frequently  afraid  lo  have  a  good  team 
ll   of  bono  or  oi.n,  but  rmlmuur.  lu   cultivate 
~  lb  the  tm  jnc-l  and    in. "I    niurli.:!    mi   nu- 
ll nut.  of  husbandry  that  lie  can.      Such  in  hi< 
i!i.   justice  ofllil  assessor.,    thai   be 

■  una  arty,   and    wishes   in   apBaai 
" '     to  pay  any  thing,  lor  fear  of  being 
ay  loo  much.       By      I. 
'l-i    not,    pcthaps,    always    cuusull 
]   his  own  1 1 ■  i        ■  ■    ii  il  manner ; 

-    and  ll*  probably  lout's  mm.'  by  die  .Ii nun ulion 
general  of  die  election.      Bui.  i      '  ";  than   h.   naves   by   lliat   of  bi> 

•nniblewmc  for  ihe  racrlver  lo  pnMemta   use  'lax.      Though,  in  c onset] ui-ncc  of  this  tm  h. 
wbule  parish,  he  takes  at  his  ■MM  fin  or  >n  lad  i-nliivaiinn.  the  n.uL,  i  is.  »n . , I.-l.I .r,  wen* 
..not   cunliibulors,  and  obliges  tliem  what   *«m  nail   riar  ol 

pficv   «hnh  this   may   occasion,   as    il   ia   ma 
.   .aWraggiMsw  In  Onto,  t<   IMS  Ik,  a  It  \  lik.ly  .. en  to  indemnify  die  farmer  for  Ib-dA 
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minution  of  his  produce,  it  it  still  less  likely 
io  enable  him  to  pay  more  rent  to  the  land- 
lord. The  public,  the  farmer,  the  landlord, 
all  suffer  more  or  less  by  this  degraded  cultiva- 
tion. That  the  personal  taille  tends,  in  many 
different  ways,  to  discourage  cultivation,  and 
consequently  to  dry  up  the  principal  source 
of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  in  the  third 
book  of  this  Inquiry. 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  the  West 
India  islands,  annual  taxes  of  so  much  a-head 
upon  every  negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  a  certain  species  of  stock  employed 
in  agriculture.  As  the  planters,  are  the  great- 
er part  of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords, 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them 
in  their  quality  of  landlords,  without  any  re- 
tribution. 

Taxes  of  so  much  a  head  upon  the  bond- 
men employed  in  cultivation,  seem  anciently 
to  have  been  common  all  over  Europe.  There 
subsists  at  present  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the 
empire  of  Russia.  It  is  probably  upon  this 
account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds  have  often 
been  represented  as  badges  of  slavery.  Every 
tax,  however,  is,  to  the  person  who  pays  it,  a 
badge,  not  of  slavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  de- 
notes that  he  is  subject  to  government,  indeed ; 
but  that,  as  he  has  some  property,  he  cannot 
himself  be  the  property  of  a  master.  A  poll- 
tax  upon  slaves  is  altogether  different  from  a 
poll-tax  upon  freemen.  The  latter  is  paid 
by  the  persons  upon  whom  it  is  imposed ; 
the  former,  by  a  different  set  of  persons. 
The  latter  is  either  altogether  arbitrary,  or 
altogether  unequal,  and,  in  most  cases,  is 
both  the  one  and  the  other;  the  former, 
though  in  some  respects  unequal,  different 
slaves  being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  re- 
spect arbitrary.  Every  master,  who  knows 
the  number  of  his  own  slaves,  knows  exactly 
what  he  has  to  pay.  Those  different  taxes, 
however,  being  called  by  the  same  name,  have 
been  considered  as  of  the  same  nature. 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  imposed 
upon  men  and  maid  servants,  are  taxes,  not 
upon  stock,  but  upon  expense;  and  so  far 
resemble  the  taxes  upon  consumable  com- 
modities. The  tax  of  a  guinea  a-head  for 
every  man-servant,  which  has  lately  been  im- 
posed in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  same  kind. 
It  falls  heaviest  upon  the  middling  rank.  A 
man  of  two  hundred  a-year  may  keep  a  sin- 
gle man-servant.  A  man  of  ten  thousand  a- 
year  will  not  keep  fifty.  It  does  not  affect 
the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits  of  stock,  in  particu- 
lar employments,  can  never  affect  the  interest 
of  money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for 
less  interest  to  those  who  exercise  the  taxed, 
than  to  those  who  exercise  the  untaxed  em- 
ployments. Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arising 
from  stock  in   all   employments,    where  the 


government  attempts  to  lev}  them  with  an) 
degree  of  exactness,  will,  in  many  cases,  fall 
upon  the  interest  of  money.  The  vingtieme, 
or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  is  a  tax  of  the 
same  kind  with  what  is  called  the  land  tax  in 
England,  and  is  assessed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, upon  the  revenue  arising  upon  land, 
houses,  and  stock.  So  far  as  it  affects  stock, 
it  is  assessed,  though  not  with  great  rigour, 
yet  with  much  more  exactness  than  that  part 
of  the  land  tax  in  England  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  same  fund.  It,  in  many  cases,  falls 
altogether  upon  the  interest  of  money.  Mo- 
ney is  frequently  sunk  in  France,  upon  what 
are  called  contracts  for  the  constitution  of  a 
rent ;  that  is,  perpetual  annuities,  redeemable 
at  any  time  by  the  debtor,  upon  payment  of 
the  sum  originally  advanced,  but  of  which 
this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by  the  credi- 
tor except  in  particular  cases.  The  ving- 
tieme seems  not  to  have  raised  the  rate  of 
those  annuities,  though  it  is  exactly  levied 
upon  them  all.     Note  49. 


APPENDIX    TO    ARTICLES    I.     AND    U. Taxct 

upon  the  Cajntal  Value  of  Lands*  Houses, 
and  Stock, 

While  property  remains  iu  the  possession 
of  the  same  person,  whatever  permanent  taxes 
may  have  been  imposed  upon  it,  they  have 
never  been  intended  to  diminish  or  take  away 
any  part  of  its  capital  value,  but  only  some 
part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it.  But 
when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is 
transmitted  either  from  the  dead  to  the  living, 
or  from  the  living  to  the  living,  such  taxes 
have  frequently  been  imposed  upon  it  as  ne- 
cessarily take  away  some  part  of  its  capital 
value. 

The  transference  of  all  sorts  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  im- 
moveable property  of  land  and  houses  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  are  transactions  which 
are  in  their  nature  either  public  and  noto- 
rious, or  such  as  cannot  be  long  concealed. 
Such  transactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed 
directly.  The  transference  of  stock  or  move- 
able property,  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
by  the  lending  of  money,  is  frequently  a 
secret  transaction,  and  may  always  be  made 
so.  It  cannot  easily,  therefore,  be  taxed  di- 
rectly. It  has  been  taxed  indirectly  in  two 
different  ways;  first,  by  requiring  that  the 
deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay, 
should  be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment 
which  had  paid  a  certain  stamp  duty,  other- 
wise not  to  be  valid ;  secondly,  by  requiring, 
under  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it 
should  be  recorded  either  in  a  public  or  se- 
cret register,  and  by  imposing  certain  duties 
upon  such  registration.  Stamp  duties,  and 
duties  of  registration,  have  frequently  beea 
imposed  likewise  upon  the  deeds  transferrin* 
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property  of  all  kinds  from  the  dead  to  the 
Magt  anil  upon  those  transferring  immove- 
able properly  from  the  living  to  the  living; 
transactions  which  might  easily  hurt  been 
hi.,,1  directly 

The  That  si  ma  hcredilatum,  or  tlie  twentieth 
penny  of  Inheritances,   imposed  by  Augustus 


■      lt,.„N 


llie  transference  of  property  from  the  dead 
tlie  living.  Dion  Cassius,*  the  author  who 
write*  concerning  it  the  lead  indistinctly, 
says,  that  it  was  imposed  upon  all  successions, 
legacies  mill  donations,  in  ease  of  death,  ex- 
cept upon   those  to  die  nearest  relations,   and 

Of  the  sam«  kind  is  the  Dutch  tai  u}ion 
IBtsssswIssssf  Collateral  successions  are  tax. 
ed  according  to  the  degree  of  relation,   from 


lirty  per 


T. 


i  ifcx 


or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  subject  to  the 
like  duties.  Those  from  husband  to  wife,  or 
from  w  i  IV  to  husband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny. 
The  luctuovi  hcrcditits,  the  mournful  succes- 
sion of  ascendants 
twentieth    penny  only.       Direct 


snts  ol  the  estate,  during  the  cuntinuanc 
11  niiuuiity.  devolved  ro  the  superior,  "ill 
ay  other  charge  besides  the  maintenano 
the   payment  of  tl 


Wba> 


o  be  a  do. 


other  tax,  called  relief,  «W  still  due 
perior,  whicli  generally  amuuuted 
o  *  year's  rent.  A  long  minority, 
Ihe  present  times,  so  frequently  dis- 
grtat  estate  of  all  its  incumbrances, 
es  the  family  to  Ihei'  ancient  splen- 
dour, could  in  those  times  hove  no  i.iicli  cllect. 
The  waste,  and  not  the  disinc umbra nco  el 
the  eslate,  was  the  common  cfToct  of  a  long 
minority. 

hit  a  feudal  law,  the  vassal  could  not  alien - 
;  witliout  the  consent  of  his  superior,  wliu 
generally  extorted  a  line  or  comjiosilion  on 
granting  it.  This  fine,  uhicli  was  ut  first  ar- 
bitrary, came,  in  many  countries,  to  be  regu- 
portion  of  the  price  of  the 
□mitrics,  where  the  greater 
part  or  the  other  feudal  customs  have  gune 
'  ito  disuse,  this  tai  upon  tlie  alienation  of 
md  still  continues  lo  make  s  very  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  lOfaVaa-A 
high  a.  a   '     " 


„  . 


him,  |  pan  of  tlie  price  of  all  noble  lief*,  and  a  tenth 
■  ith  any  Increase,  and  fre-  part  of  thai  of  all  ignoble  ones.'  In  the  can. 
nsiderable  diminution  of  ton  of  Lucent,  the  tax  upon  the  salt  of  laud  is 
not  universal,  and  takes  place  unly  in  certain 
districts.  Hut  if  any  person  soils  his  land  in 
order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays 
tea  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the 
sale.*  Tascs  of  tlie  tame  kind,  upon  tlie 
sale  either  of  all  lands,  or  of  latuk  nek)  by 
certain  tenures,  lake  place  in  many  other 
countries  anil  nuke  a  more  or  less  considera- 
ble branch  of  the  MvCHM  of  the  mmaatu 

Such  transactions  may  b    I 
by  mean*  either  of  stamp  duties,  M  of  iluti.. 
J  by  funds   aepa-   upon    rrgi strut ion :     and    those  duties   eithn 

may,  or  may  ti.it,  lie  MO|Meai I  v  rh.   I  1 1 1 1 . 

Of  the  Mbjaot   win.  Ii  i.  transferred. 

In  Crest  Britain,  the  stamp  duties  are 
liigher  o»  lower,  not  so  uiudi  according  to 
the    value   of   the    property    transferred    (an 


d us try,  of  his 
t,  of  which  he 
That  tai 
u.  I  and  oppressive,  which  aR^ra- 
rat.il  their  li.ua,  by  taking  from  them  any 
pan  of  his  succession,  ll  may,  huwover, 
.oiuetime,  1m  otherwise  with  those  children, 
who,  la  the  language  of  the  Roman  law,  are 
said  to  bt  emancipated  ;  In  that  of  the  fcttofa 
law,  In  bs  furia-familiatad  •,  thai  is,  who  hare 
received  their  pnrtior,.  have  got  families  nf 
their  own,  and  are  supported  by  funda  sepa- 
rate ami  independent  of  those  of  tltrii  father. 
Wluieier  part  of  Ida  succession  might  come 
.'.Idrin,  would  he  a  real  addition  to 
their  fortune,  and  might,  therefore,  pcrhips, 
■  ithiiul  mot*  inronsrniency  than  what  at- 
tends all  duties  of  lota  kind,  b*  liable  to  some 

TW  nsswaldaa  of  the  feudal  la*  wan  taiee 
■pun  ihe  Ifanaf.niu-e  of  laml.  both  from   the 

.i.  ..t  t.i  tka  BitiaK  ttW  Bmb  i|i.-  Mb|  !■■  die 

In.ug.       In   ancient  times,   thrr   < 
hi  eeeey  pan  of  Europe,  one  of  the  principal 
1    »  .if  the  revenue  of  the  crown. 


The   heir  of  every  Immediate  vassal   of  the   "'  ■'"  subjerj 
rosso  paid  a  certain  duly,   generally  a  year's  j  <"'  duties  on 

.iin.ii.    the 

cars 


eighteen- jK'itny    or    hall  

mlhiiint  upon  a  bond  for  tlie  largest  sum  of 
money),  u  according  to  Ihe  nun., 
deed.  The  highest  do  not  exceed  ill 
upon  every  sheet  of  paper,  or  .kin  ..f  |. ...  I, 
silent ;  and  these  high  duties  fall  ihlellv  attna 
grants  from  ihe  eiown,  and  upon  certain  law 
proceedings,  witliout  any  regard  lo  tlse  value 
■;■<:.  TWra  are,  in  Qieat  rvtitmn, 
■  .    ■ 
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In  Holland*  there  aic  both  stamp  duties 
and  duties  upon  registration  ;  which  in  some 
cases  are,  and  in  some  are  not,  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred.  All 
testaments  must  be  written  upon  stamped  pa- 
per, of  which  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the 
property  disposed  of;  so  that  there  are  stamps 
which  cost  from  three  pence  or  three  stivers 
a-theet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to 
about  twenty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings  of 
our  money.  If  the  stamp  is  of  an  inferior 
price  to  what  the  testator  ought  to  have  made 
use  of,  his  succession  is  confiscated.  This  is 
over  and  above  all  their  other  taxes  on  suc- 
cession. Except  bills  of  exchange,  and  some 
other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds, 
and  contracts,  are  subject  to  a  stamp  duty. 
This  duty,  however,  does  not  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  subject.  All  sales  of 
land  and  of  houses,  and  all  mortgages  upon 
either,  must  be  registered,  and,  upon  regis- 
tration, pay  a  duty  to  the  state  of  two  and  a- 
balf  per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price 
or  of  the  mortgage.  This  duty  is  extended 
to  the  sale  of  all  ships  and  vessels  of  more 
than  two  tons  burden,  whether  decked  or  un- 
decked. These,  it  seems,  are  considered  as  a 
sort  of  houses  upon  the  water.  The  sale  of 
moveables,  when  it  is  ordered  by  a  court  of 
justice,  is  subject  to  the  like  duty  of  two  and 
a-half  per  cent. 

In  France,  there  are  both  stamp  duties  and 
duties  upon  registration.  The  former  are 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  aids  of  excise, 
and,  in  the  provinces  where  those  duties  take 
place,  are  levied  by  the  excise  officers.  The 
latter  are  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  do- 
main of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  officers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation  by  stamp  duties 
and  by  duties  upon  registration,  are  of  very 
modern  invention.  Iu  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  however,  stamp  duties 
have,  in  Europe,  become  almost  universal, 
and  duties  upon  registration  extremely  com- 
mon. There  is  no  art  which  one  government 
sooner  learns  of  another,  than  that  of  drain- 
ing money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally,  as 
well  as  immediately,  upon  the  persons  to 
whom  the  property  is  transferred.  Taxes 
upon  the  sale  of  land  fall  altogether  upon  the 
seller.  The  seller  is  almost  always  under 
the  necessity  of  selling,  and  must,  therefore, 
take  such  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The  buyer 
is  scaice  ever  under  the  necessity  of  buying, 
and  will,  therefore,  only  give  such  a  price  as 
he  likes.  He  considers  what  the  land  will 
cost  him,  in  tax  and  price  together.  The 
more  he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax, 
the  less  he  will  be  disposed  to  give  in  the  way 
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of  price.  Such  taxes,  therefore,  fall  almost 
always  upon  a  necessitous  person,  and  must,, 
therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel  and  op- 
pressive. Taxes  upon  the  sale  of  new-bull: 
houses,  where  the  building  is  sold  without  the 
ground,  fall  generally  upon  the  buyer,  be- 
cause the  buildei  must  generally  have  his 
profit ;  otherwise  he  must  give  up  the  trade. 
If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the  buyer 
must  generally  repay  it  to  him.  Taxes  upon 
the  sale  of  old  houses,  for  the  same  reason  as 
those  upon  the  sale  of  land,  fall  generally 
upon  the  seller ;  whom,  in  most  cases,  either 
conveniency  or  necessity  obliges  to  sell.  The 
number  of  new-built  houses  that  are  annual* 
ly  brought  to  market,  is  more  or  less  regu- 
lated by  the  demand.  Unless  the  demand  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  builder  his  profit,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  he  will  build  no  more 
nouses.  The  number  of  old  houses  which 
happen  at  any  time  to  come  to  market,  is  re- 
gulated by  accidents,  of  which  the  greater 
part  have  no  relation  to  the  demand.  Two  Or 
three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercantile  town, 
will  bring  many  houses  to  sale,  which  must 
be  sold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes 
upon  the  sale  of  ground-rents  fall  altogether 
upon  the  seller,  for  the  same  reason  as  those 
upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Stamp  duties,  and 
duties  upon  the  registration  of  bonds  and 
contracts  for  borrowed  money,  fall  altogether 
upon  the  borrower,  and,  in  fact,  are  always 
paid  by  him.  Duties  of  the  same  kind  upon 
law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  suitors.  They 
reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  subject 
in  dispute.  The  more  it  costs  to  acquire  any 
property,  the  less  must  be  the  neat  value  of  it 
when  acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property 
of  every  kind,  so  far  as  they  diminish  the  ca- 
pital value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminish 
the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of 
productive  labour.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  unthrifty  taxes  that  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  sovereign,  which  seldom  maintains  any 
but  unproductive  labourers,  at  the  expense  of 
the  capital  of  the  people,  which  maintains 
none  but  productive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportion- 
ed to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred. 
are  still  unequal ;  the  frequency  of  transfer- 
ence not  being  always  equal  in  property  of 
equal  value.  When  they  are  not  propor- 
tioned to  this  value,  which  is  the  case  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  stamp  duties  and  du- 
ties of  registration,  they  are  still  more  so, 
Phey  are  in  no  respect  arbitrary,  but  are,  or 
may  be,  in  all  cases,  perfectly  clear  and  Cer- 
tain. Though  they  sometimes  Tall  upon  the 
person  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay,  the  time 
of  payment  is,  in  most  cases,  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  him.  When  the  payment  be- 
comes due,  he  must,  in  most  cases,  have  the 
more  to  pay.  They  are  levied  at  very  little 
expense,  and  in  general  subject  the  contribu- 
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miency,  besidt 
die  unavoidable  one  of  paying  lliu  ta! 
In  France,  die  stump  duties  Km  n 

,-Olllpl.unci!    of.        Tho*c  of    l,i:i.ll.ili.i 

they  (all  the  Controle,  are.  They 
easiun,  Lt  Is  pretended,  to  much  Cll 
llw  officers  of  the  farmers- general 

ncertain.       In    the  greater  pan  of  ilie 
Libels  which   have  been   written   against   l" 
preset. I   system    of   finances   in    France,  t 
■  commie  make  a  principal  arl 
taintj,  however,  does  not  seem 


PUBLIC   REVF.NUK. 

ivs   two  ilidercnl   tiieumsii 


5  il  happens  I 


i  cressing,  st  ill  Ion  .1  ry,  or  (1. ,  lining  pojiulnl  ion  ; 
[  regulate,  the  subsistence,  uf  tin  labourer,  ami 
r  determines  in  what  degree  it  shall  be  either 
■  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty.  The  ordinary 
;  average  price  of  provisions  determines  the 
;  quantity  of  money  which  must  be  paid  to  the 
workman,  in  order  to  enable  him,  one  year 
i  witli  another.  <o  puich.isc  rlii'.  liberal,  niodcr. 
i  ate,  or  (Canty  subsistence.  While  the  dcmaiu' 
I  for  the  labour  and  the  price  of  provisions, 
i  therefore,  remain  the  same,  a  direct  tan  upon 
t  the  wages  of  labour  can  have  no  other  effect 
"  m  them  somen  lint  higher  Ll.i.ri  Uii 
us  suppose,  for  e.ample,  that,  in  a 
The  registration  of  mortgages,  and  in  ge-  particular  place,  the  demand  fur  labour  mill 
neral  of  all  rights  upon  immoveable  property, '  tlie  prirc  of  prTJtiJanl  were  such  .15  to  rtttjn 
u  il  gives  great  security  both  to  creditors  and  ten  shillings  a-wect  the  ordinary  wages  of  lu- 
purchasers,  is  eltremely  advantageous  to  tin-  hour ;  and  that  a  tai  of  one-fifth,  or  four  -l.il 
public.  T'liat  of  the  greater  jutrt  of  deeds  of  lingn  in  tlie  pound,  was  imposed  upon  wages, 
other  kinds,  is  frequently  inconvenient  ami  If  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  pica  of 
Men  dangerous  to  individuals,  without  any  provisions  remained  the  tame,  It  would  ~  I  i  I J 
idvantage  to  (lie  public  All  registers  which,  lie  necessary  mat  the  labourer  should,  in  Uiat 
it  is  acknowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  place,  earn  such  a  subsistence  as  could  be 
certainly  never  to  eiist.       The  credit   Imugiit    only    for   ten    shillings   a-week;    of 


h.  If  the  popular  complaints  are  » 
founded,  the  abuse  must  arise,  not  so  mi 
from  tlie  nature  of  the  tai  as  from  the  wi 
of  precision  and  distinctness  in  the  words  of  li 
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of  individuals  ought  certainly  nc 
u|pou  so  very  slender  a  security,  aa  t 
liitv  and  rcligiim  of  the  interim  '(I 
rttenue.  But  where  the  foes  of  regi 
have  been  made  a  source  of  revenue 
sovereign,  regiiler-offices  I  rave  C01 
been  multiplied  without  end,  boih  for  the 
denls  which  ought  lu  be  registered,  and  for 
dtote  which  ought  not.  In  France  there  are 
•enrol  different  suits  uf  secret  registers. 
This  abu*c,  though  not  perhaps  a  necessary, 
il  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  very  natural 
.  !■  tales. 
Such  stamp  duties  aa  Ukmc  in  England 
upon  cards  ami  dice,  upon  newspapers  and 
periodical  |iamphlets,  &c.  are  properly  tales 
■ipun  consumption;  the  final  payment  fall. 
.    persons  who  use  of  MB 

Such  stamp  duties  aa  those 
upon  llcenci-sto  retail  air.  wine,  ami  apirjtou 
liquors,  though  intended,  perhaps,  to  fall  up- 
on the  prerlis  of  the  retailers,  are  likewise 
D  minis  uf  liunc  liipjnrs. 
Such  tain,  though  called  bj  the  same  name, 
jiul  lined  by  the  same  officer*,  and  in  the 
•aim-  nwntin  with  the  stamp  duties  almvc 
mentioned  upon  llw  transference  of  proprny, 
m,  however,  at  a  quite  diOerenl  nature,  and 
fail  in.....  yuir  d!u*r«ul  funds. 


'I'M  vagaa  of  the  inferior  classes  of  work- 
Mat,   I    liave  endear  111.  rvd  H    - 
Iwk  are  cvrrj  •  Inve  ucmwilv  regulaird  by 


that,  after  paying  the  tai,  he  should  have  ten 
shillings  a-week  free  wage*.  Dot.  in  order 
to  le»vc  liiin  auch  free  wages,  after  paying 
such  a  ta»,  tlie  price  of  lahour  must,  in  ili.it 
place,  soon  rise,  not  to  twelve  hilling.,  a- 
*Mt  0>h),  but  to  twelve  and  silpenco;  thai 
is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  DU  of  uuc- 

liflil,    hi-     W1JM     rnn-t     ::e  ..-■. — rl  I J !  s     Man.     li-.., 

not  one-fifth  part  only,  hut  tine  .fourth. 
Whatever  was  the  proportion  of  ill*  fal,  the 
wagi^  of  labour  must,  in  all  cases  ri-c,  nm 
.inly  in  ih.it  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  pro- 
portion. If  tlie  tai  for  example,  was  uue- 
tettlh,  the  wages  of  labour  tnu-i  (Ml 
soon   rise,  not  onc-ieiith  part  only,  but  one. 

A  direct  tai  ii|kiii  the  wages  lit  Inlxiur, 
::..  ni;li  the  l.ila.urcr  migtu,  p.'ihnp-.. 
I>ay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  proper)]  Ik 
■aid  lu  be  even  advanced  by  him  |  at  least  il 
the  demand  for  labour  ami  the  iv... 
of  provisions  remained  the  same  11I1-. 
as  before  il.  In  all  such  cases,  ruH  nnlj  !]i. 
UI,  but  sotnetliing  more  than  the  fai,  wnnbl 
in  reality  be  advanced  by  tlie  pom  ■ 

■1  |ii.n-i.l  tni.i.     Tin-  liual  un  ..:,  ut 

would,  iii  .lifleiint  iiu-.,  fill    iijaiu   iliil.i.ni 

persons.      Tlie   ri«  »hi.li  tuili   a  UI  mighl 

occasion   in  the  wags*  uf  manufacturing  1. 

hour  aVOoU    'a      -Ivimi-eil    hy  the   mauler   ma. 

uiil.i.iuict,  who  would  l«ili  he  entitled  and 

uhli^nl  Id  charge    it,  nil!,   a   plutil,    UpDB    tin 

final  payment  nf  thn 

■    togeilicr  with  the  ad 

■lit    uf   tlie  master    man ufac turta 

.  n|.im  tho consumer     Thtriaewhirh 
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•uch  a  tax  might  occasion  in  the  wages  of 
oountry  labour  would  be  advanced  by  the  far- 
mer, who,  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  num- 
ber of  labourers  as  before,  would  be  obliged 
to  employ  a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get 
back  this  greater  capital,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profits  of  stock,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  he  should  retain  a  larger  portion,  or, 
what  conies  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  a 
larger  portion,  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and,  consequently,  that  he  should  pay  less 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final  payment  of 
this  rise  of  wages,  therefore,  would,  in  this 
case,  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  with  the 
additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  ad- 
vanced  it.  In  all  cases,  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  must,  in  the  long-run,  occa- 
sion both  a  greater  reduction  in  the  rent  of 
land,  and  a  greater  rise  in  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods  than  would  have  followed  from 
the  proper  assessment  of  a  sum  equal  to  the 
produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon  the  rent  of 
land,  and  partly  upon  consumable  commo- 
dities. 

If  direct  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour 
have  not  alway3  occasioned  a  proportionable 
rise  in  those  wages,  it  is  because  they  have 
generally  occasioned  a  considerable  fall  in  the 
demand  of  labour.  The  declension  of  in- 
dustry, the  decrease  of  employment  for  the 
poor,  the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  have 
generally  been  the  effects  of  such  taxes.  In 
consequence  of  them,  however,  the  price  of 
labour  must  always  be  higher  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been  in  the  actual  state  of 
the  demand ;  and  this  enhancement  of  price, 
together  with  the  profit  of  those  who  advance 
it,  must  always  be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords 
and  consumers. 

A  tax  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour 
does  not  raise  the  price  of  the  rude  produce 
of  land  in  proportion  to  the  tax ;  for  the 
same  reason  that  a  tax  upon  the  farmer's 
profit  does  not  raise  that  price  in  that  propor- 
tion. 

Absurd  and  destructive  as  such  taxes  are, 
however,  they  take  place  in  many  countries. 
In  France,  that  part  of  the  taille  which  is 
charged  upon  the  industry  of  workmen  and 
day-labourers  in  country  villages,  is  properly 
a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages  are  com- 
puted according  to  the  common  rate  of  the 
district  in  which  they  reside ;  and,  that  they 
may  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to  any  over- 
charge, their  yearly  gains  are  estimated  at  no 
more  than  two  hundred  working  days  in  the 
year.*  The  tax  of  each  individual  is  varied 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, of  which  the  collector  or  the  com- 
missary, whom  the  intendant  appoints  to  as- 
sist him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
consequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  system 
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of  finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a  very 
heavy  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  industry  of  ar- 
tificers. They  are  divided  into  four  classes. 
The  highest  class  pay  a  hundred  florins  a* 
year,  which,  at  two-and-twenty  pence  half- 
penny a-florin,  amounts  to  L.  9  :  7:6.  Tbc 
second  class  are  taxed  at  seventy ;  the  third  at 
fifty ;  and  the  fourth,  comprehending  artificen 
in  villages,  and  the  lowest  class  of  those  in 
towns,  at  twenty-five  florins.  • 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artists,  and 
of  men  of  liberal  professions,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  in  the  first  book,  necessarily 
keeps  a  certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments 
of  inferior  trades.  A  tax  upon  this  recora 
pence,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  raise  it  somewhat  higher  than  in  pro 
portion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rise  in  this 
manner,  the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal 
professions,  being  no  longer  upon  a  level 
with  other  trades,  would  be  so  much  deserted, 
that  they  would  soon  return  to  that  level. 

The  emoluments  of  offices   are  not,    like 
those  of  trades  and  professions,  regulated  by 
the  free  competition  of  the  market,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  always  bear  a  just  proportion 
to  what  the  nature  of  the  employment  requires. 
They  are,  perhaps,  in  most  countries,  highet 
than  it  requires;  the  persons  who  have  the 
administration  of  government  being  generally 
disposed  to  regard  both  themselves  and  their 
immediate  dependents,  rather  more  than  en- 
ough.    The  emoluments  of  offices,  therefore, 
can,  in  most  cases,  very  well  bear  to  be  taxed. 
The  persons,  besides,  who  enjoy  public  of- 
fices, especially  the  more  lucrative,  are,  in  all 
countries,  the  objects  of  general  envy;  and  a 
tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even   though  it 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  upon  any 
other  sort  of  revenue,  is  always  a  very  popu- 
lar tax.     In  England,  for  example,  when,  by 
the  land-tax,  every  other  sort  of  revenue  was 
supposed  to  be  assessed  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a  real 
tax  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  the  salaries  of  offices  which   exceeded  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year;  the  pensions  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  pay 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,   and  a 
few  others  less  obnoxious  to  envy,  excepted. 
There  are  in  England  no  other  direct  taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour.     Note  50. 


ART.  iv. — Taxes  which  it  it  intended    should 
fall  indifferently  upon  every  different  Spe- 
cies of  Revenue. 

The  taxes  which  it  is  intended  should  fall 
indifferently  upon  every  different  species  of 
revenue,  are  capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upor 
consumable  commodities.  These  must  be  paid 
indifferently,  from  whatever  revenue  the  con- 

♦  Memoires  concer&ant  let  Droits,  &r.  torn.  m.  p  g> 


CapilaHoH  Tata. 

Catit»TIOM  talis,  if  it  is  attempted  to  pro- 
purtion  diem  to  die  fortune  or  revenue  of 
cadi  contributor,  become  al together  arbitrary. 
ITie  state  of  n  mau'i  fortune  tmtm  from  day 
lo  day  ;  anil,  without  .in  inquisition,  more  in. 
tolerable  thiin  any  lit,  and  renewed  at  least 
once  every  year,  citn  only  be  guessed  at.  His 
assessment,  therefore,  must,  in  most  cases, 
depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his 
assessors,  and  must,  therefore,  be  altogether 
arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  talcs,  if  they  arc  proportioned, 
not  to  tlic  supposed  fortune,  hut  to  the  rank 
of  each  contributor,  become  altogether  un- 
equal ;  the  degrees  of  fortune  Wing  frequently 
unequal  in  the  same  degree  of  rank. 

Such  tales,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  equal,  become,  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  uncertain  ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  be- 
come altogether  unequal.  Let  the  U>  be 
light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a  great 
grievance.  In  a  light  Ui,  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  may  be  supported ;  in  a 
heavy  one,  it  u  altogether  intolerable. 

In  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  contributors  were,  the  greater  part  of 
diem,  inwil  according  lo  the  degree  of 
their  r.ink  j  aa  doles,  marquises,  earls,  vis- 
counts, barons,  esquires,  gentlemen,  the  el- 
dest and  youngest  anna  of  peers,  At.  All 
shop-keepers  and  tradesmen  worth  more  than 
thuv  hundred  pounds,  that  it,  the  better  sort 
of  diem,  were  subject  to  the  utile  aiseMinent, 
how  great  soever  miglit  he  the  difference  in 
tbair  fortune*.  Their  rank  was  more  form- 
dared  tlian  thnr  fortune.  Several  of  tltoee 
who,  in  the  first  pnlLtai,  were  rated  accord- 
ing to  their  supposed  fortune,  were  afterwards 
rated  according  to  their  rank.  Serjeant.,  «t- 
it  law,  who.  iii  the  lM 
d  at  tliree  shillings  in 
1  of  their  auppoaed  incimw,  wet* 
ih-ir.cn.  In  tin  »«- 
a  oil  which  was  not  very  heavy, 
!,■  Jcftv.  of  int-qi..ili(»  1ml  lum 
>  insupportable  titan  any  degree  »f 


iliu  superior  court!,  of  justice,  I  he  ofheen  ol 
the  troops,  &c  ore  assessed  in  the  first  man- 
ner. 'Hie  inferior  rank*  of  people  in  the  pro. 
vinces  arc  assessed  in  the  second.  In  France, 
the  great  easily  submit  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequality  in  a  tax  *tl 


beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  highest 
orders  of  pcopls   are   ratvd   according 

rink,  by  an  invariable  tariff-,  the  lowc 
of  people,  according   Id 

The  nlKcm  uf  tha 
kin,-, 


I    brook    the    arbitrary  at 


The  inferior  ranks  of  people  must,  in  thai 
country,  suffer  patiently  the  usage  whii-h  theii 
luperiora  think  proper  lo  give  them. 

In  England,  the  different  poll-tales  novel 
produced  the  sum  which  had  been  clpecled 
from  them,  or  which  it  was  supposed  tliey 
ighl  have  pr,..(ti.vd,  li.nl  tlu-v  bin  exactly 
lied.  In  France,  the  capitation  always  pro- 
duces the  sum  expected  from  it.  The  mild 
government  of  England,  when  it  assessed  the 
different  ranks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  con- 
tented itself  with  what  that  assessment  hap- 
pened to  produce,  and  required  no  compen- 
i  for  die  loss  which  the  state  might  sus- 
either  by  those  who  could  not  pay,  or 
use  who  would  not  pay  (for  there  were 
such),  and  who,  by  die  indulgent  eic- 
i  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay. 
aiore  severe  government  of  France  tis- 
i  upon  each  generality  a  certain  sum, 
which  the  inlendant  musl  And  as  he  can.  If 
:onip!aini  of  being  assessed  loo 

obtain  an  abatement  proportioned  to  tlie  over- 
charge of  the  year  before;  but  il  must  pay  in 
neait  lime.      The  inlendant,  in  order  to 

ire  of  finding  the  sitm  assessed  upon  his 

larger  sum,  dint  the  failure  or  inability  of  some 
of  the  contributors  might  be  compensated  by 
the  overcharge  of  the  resl ;  and  till  1765,  the 

[■  iliserctlon.  In  that  ytir,  indeed, 
tin-  council  assumed  this  power  to  itself.  In 
the  capitation  of  the  provinces,  it  is  observed 
by  the  perfectly  well  informed  author  uf  the 
Memoirs  Band  the  Impositions  in  Franc* ,  Iba 
proportion  which  falls  upon  die  nobility,   and 

■pes  feast)  ■■■  be  ■  prMfeaji  -  tump)  dun  fron 

ihi-taiJU'.  i,  the  lost  considerable.    'Hie  targes! 
DM  •object  to  the  tuille,  who  are 
asaeaaeil  to  the  capitation  at  so  much  a-pound 
of  s*hat  lb,1*  pay  lo  lhat  other  tax. 

Capitation  tain,   so   far  as  they  are  levied 

upon  the  lower   ranks  of  people,   are   direct 

taies  upon   die  wages  of  labour,  and  are  at- 

.   "II   torn  incnnvcnicndc*  of  such 

m  taxes  ore  levied  it  Ml  ri 
penwi  and,  where  they  are  rigoroualy  exacted, 
.floiil  a  par]  sure,  revenue  lo  tin-  '•■■■■■ 
u|»ih  this  account  that,  in  countries  w  here  the 
case,  comfort,  and  security  of  the  III fl  Htm 
ranks  of  pniple  are  litile  attended  to,   rausfoa, 

a  small  part  of  die  pub&E  roe 
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nue,  which,  in  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been 
drawn  from  such  taxes ;  and  the  greatest  sum 
which  they  have  ever  afforded,  might  always 
have  been  found  in  some  other  way  much 
crore  convenient  to  the  people.     Note  51. 


Taxes  upon  Consumable  Commodities, 

The  impossibility  of  taxing  the  people,  in 
proportion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation, 
seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  invention 
of  taxt^s  upon  consumable  commodities.  The 
state  not  knowing  how  to  tax,  directly  and 
proportionably,  the  revenue  of  its  subjects, 
endeavours  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their 
expense,  which,  it  is  supposed,  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  reve- 
nue. Their  expense  is  taxed,  by  taxing  the 
consumable  commodities  upon  which  it  is  laid 
out. 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  neces- 
saries or  luxuries. 

By  necessaries  I  understand,  not  only  the 
commodities  which  are  indispensibly  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  life,  but  whatever  the 
custom  of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for 
creditable  people,  even  of  the  lowest  order,  to 
be  without  A  linen  shirt,  for  example,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  not  a  necessary  of  life.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  lived,  I  suppose,  very 
comfortably,  though  they  had  no  linen.  But 
in  the  present  times,  through  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  a  creditable  day-labourer  would 
be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  without  a  li- 
nen shirt,  the  want  of  which  would  be  sup- 
posed to  denote  that  disgraceful  degree  of 
poverty,  which,  it  is  presumed,  nobody  can 
well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  conduct. 
Custom,  in  the  same  manner,  has  rendered 
leather  shoes  a  necessary  of  life  in  England. 
The  poorest  creditable  person,  of  either  sex, 
would  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  public  with- 
out them.  In  Scotland,  custom  has  rendered 
them  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  lowest  order 
of  men  ;  but  not  to  the  same  order  of  women, 
who  may,  without  any  discredit,  walk  about 
barefooted.  In  France,  they  are  necessaries 
neither  to  men  nor  to  women;  the  lowest 
rank  of  both  sexes  appearing  there  publicly, 
without  any  discredit,  sometimes  in  wooden 
shoes,  and  sometimes  barefooted.  Under  ne- 
cessaries, therefore,  I  comprehend,  not  only 
those  things  which  nature,  but  those  things 
which  the  established  rules  of  decency  have 
rendered  necessary  to  the  lowest  rank  of  peo- 
ple. All  other  things  I  call  luxuries,  with- 
out meaning,  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the 
smallest  degree  of  reproach  upon  the  tempe- 
rate use  of  them.  Beer  and  ale,  for  example, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in  the  wine 
countries,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of  any 
rank  may,  without  any  reproach,  abstain  to- 
tally from  tasting  such  liquors.  Nature  doet 
not  render  them  necessary  for  the  support  of 


life ;  and  custom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent 
to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  everywhere  re- 
gulated, partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and 
partly  by  the  average  price  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  subsistence ;  whatever  raises  this 
average  price  must  necessarily  raise  those 
wages ;  so  that  the  labourer  may  still  be  able 
to  purchase  that  quantity  of  those  necessary 
articles  which  the  state  of  the  demand  for  la- 
bour, whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining, requires  that  he  should  have.  *  A  tax 
upon  those  articles  necessarily  raises  their 
price  somewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of 
the  tax,  because  the  dealer,  who  advances  the 
tax,  must  generally  get  it  back,  with  a  profit. 
Such  a  tax  must,  therefore,  occasion  a  rise  in 
the  wages  of  labour,  proportionable  to  this 
rise  of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  necessaries  of 
life  operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  direct  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
labourer,  though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand, 
cannot,  for  any  considerable  time  at  least,  be 
properly  said  even  to  advance  it.  It  must  al- 
ways, in  the  long-run,  be  advanced  to  him  by 
his  immediate  employer,  in  the  advanced  state 
of  wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a  manufac- 
turer, will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods 
the  rise  of  wages,  together  with  a  profit 
so  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax,  together 
with  this  overcharge,  will  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumer. If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  the  final 
payment,  together  with  a  like  overcharge,  will 
fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

It  is  otherwise  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call 
luxuries,  even  upon  those  of  the  poor.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  will 
not  necessarily  occasion  any  rise  in  the  wage* 
of  labour.  A  tax  upon  tobacco,  for  example, 
though  a  luxury  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of 
the  rich,  will  not  raise  wages.  Though  it 
is  taxed  in  England  at  three  times,  and  in 
France  at  fifteen  times  its  original  price,  those 
high  duties  seem  to  have  no  effect  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar,  which, 
in  England  and  Holland,  have  become  luxu- 
ries of  the  lowest  ranks  of  people ;  and  of 
those  upon  chocolate,  which,  in  Spain,  is  said 
to  have  become  so. 

The  different  taxes  which,  in  Great  Britain, 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
been  imposed  upon  spiritous  liquors,  are  not 
supposed  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the 
wages  of  labour.  The  rise  in  the  price  ot 
porter,  occasioned  by  an  additional  tax  of  three 
shillings  upon  the  barrel  of  strong  beer,  hat 
not  raised  the  wages  of  common  labour  in 
London.  These  were  about  eighteen  pence  or 
twenty  pence  a-day  before  the  tax,  and  they 
are  not  more  now. 

The  high  pnee  of  such  commodities  does 

*  See  book  i.  chap,  a 
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not  necessarily  ditninlsli  the  ability  of  lite  in. 
ferior  ranks  of  people  to  bring  up  families. 
Upon  At  sober  and  industrious  poor,  talcs 
■ipon  such  commodities  act  assumptim-v  i.iu-*.. 
and  dispose  them  cither  lo  moderate,  or  la 
refrain  altogether  from  the  use  ofsii|»  rlUiitics 
which  they  can  no  longer  easily  afford.  Their 
ability  to  bring  up  families,  in  consequence 
uf  this  forced  frugality,  instead  ofbouie:  dirui. 
nished,  it  frequently,  perhaps,  increased  liv 
Ilie  IM.  li  is  the  sober  and  industrious  poor 
who  generally  bring  up  die  inosl  numerous 
families,  and  who  principally  supply  the  de- 
mand for  useful  labour.  All  the  poor,  in- 
dissolute  and  disorderly  might  continue  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  the  use  of  such  commo- 
dities, after  this  rite  of  price,  in  the  same  man- 
lier aa  before,  without  regarding  [lie  distress 
which  this  indulgence  might  bring  upon  their 
families.  Sucli  disorderly  persons,  however, 
seldom  Ml  up  numerous  families,  their  ebiid. 
ren  generally  perishing  frmn  neglect,  misma. 
nageiiicnt,  and  the  scantiness  or  unwholc. 
suntenen  of  their  food.  If,  by  the  strength  of 
ill,  ir  constitution,  they  sort-lie  the  hardships 
to  u  hich  the  bail  conduel  of  their  parents  ei. 
poses  them,  yet  the  eiamrdc  of  that  bad  con- 
duct commonly  corrupts  their  morals  ;  so  that, 
instead  of  being  useful  to  society  by  their  in- 
dustry, Ihey  become  public  nuisances  by  tlieir 
•ices  and  disorders.  Though  the  advanced 
price  of  the  iuluries  of  the  poor,  tJieriiurc. 
mi^lil  increase  somewhat  the  distress  of  such 
disorderly  families,  and  thereby  diminish  some- 
what tlieir  ability  to  bring  up  children,  it  would 

jii.il-  ilily  diminish  much  tile  useful  jmjiu. 

hrtjon  of  tlic  country. 

Any  rise  in  the  average  price  of  necessaries, 
unless  11  be  compensated  by  a  proportionable 
rise  In  the  wages  of  labour,  must  necessarily 
diminish,  more  or  less,  the  ability  of  the  poor 
to  bring  ii;i  numerous  families,  nut,  coiin-- 
rjiiently.  to  supply  the  demand  for  useful  la- 
bour; whatever  may  be  the  stale  of  thai  de 
maud,  whether  increasing,  stationary,  or  de- 
clining ;  or  such  at  requires  an  increasing, 
stationary,  or  declining  papulation. 

Tales  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency 
•e  the  priee  of  an*  other  con " 


t™  I  it  in    lalcd. 


g  the  wages  of  la- 
bour, necessarily  lend  to  Tats*  the  price  uf  all 
manufacture-*,  and  consequently  U  tthstatt 
the  client  of  their  sale  and  ftswasmCJML 
Tain  upon  luiuriet  are  finally  paid  by  ilie 
rontumrr*  of  llw  contmoditias  taied,  wirli- 
out  any  retribution.  They  fall  iodHanDtlj 
nana  rvvry  species  of  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  die  profits  of  Muck,  and  the  rent  of 
land.  Tasea  upon  nentaariv*,  so  far  as  they 
aftitl  tlie  labouring  poor,  are  Anally  paid, 
partly  by  landlords,  in  ilie  dimiuislied  rant  of 
their  lands,  ami  partly  by  rub  ranaWMn, 
ahssHWr  Undknls  ur  others,  in   lire  uliiiidvi 


price  of  manufactured    goods] 
with  a  considerable  overcharge.      The  i 
ccd   price  of  such  manufactures  as  ai 
necessaries  of  life,   and  are  destined   f 

for  eiarnple,  must  be  compensated  t 
poor  by  a  farther  advancement  uf  ifii'ir  i 
Thai  middling  and  superior  r 
if  ihey  understood  tlieir  own  interest,  ought 
always  to  oppose  all  tales  upon  the  neces- 
sarian of  life,  as  well  as  all  tales  upon  lite 
wages  of  labour.  The  final  payment  of  both 
the  one  and  the  other  falls  altogether  upon 
themselves,  and  always  with  a  considerable 
overcharge.  They  fall  heaviest  upon  th. 
landlord 5,  who  always  pay  in  a  double 
capacity  ;  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  reduc- 
tion, of  their  rent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  con- 
sumers, by  tlic  increase  or  their  eipense. 
Thc  observation  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that 
certain  tales  are,  in  the  price  of  certain  goods, 

five  times,  is  perfectly  just  with  regard  lo 
laics  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  tlie 
price  of  leather,  for  ample,  you  must  pay  not 
only  for  the  tai  iqron  the  leather  of  your  own 
shoes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon  those  of  tlie 
"ou  mutt  pay, 
\>un  the  soap, 
]«>■■  the  candles  which  those  workmen 

cons ■  "  bile  employed  in  your  service  j  and 

for  the  in  upon  the  leather,  uliieh  the  salt- 
maker,  the  soap-maker,  and  the  candle-maker 
consume,  while  employed  in  their  service. 

In  Great  Britain,  kna  principal  tauun  upon 
the    necessaries  of  life,   are   those    upon    tlie 
jus 


i,  for  the  tax  upon  tJ: 


lealhcr,  soap,  and  caudles. 

Salt  U  a  very  ancient  and 
subject  of  tai 


o  very  universal 

present  in,  [  believe, 
every  part  uf  Europe.  The  quantity  annu- 
ally consumed  by  any  individual  ft  so  small, 
and  may  lie  punjnuad  so  gradually,  that  no- 
liody,  it  seems  lo  have  been  thought,  could 
feel  very  sensibly  even  .J  prelly  heavy  tat  upon 
it-  It  is  in  England  uued  at  three  shillings 
and  fourpence  a  bushel;  about  three  times 
the  original  price  of  tin-  commodity.  In  tome 
other  countries,  tlie  las  Ea  still  higher,  I. iiu ti- 
er is  a  real  necessary  of  life,  The  use  of 
iaan  renders  soap  such.  In  countries  where 
the  winter  nights  ore  long,  candlca  ale  a  ne. 
cesaary  instrument  of  trade.  Leather  and 
soup  are  in  Great  Britain  tatetl  at  three  half- 
pence a-pound  ;  candles  al   a  penny  ;    tales 

ItHftl.  upon  llie  iili^iLal  pine  ill"  IflftUT,  may 
amount  to  alamt  ujrlii  or  ten  |>i-i  ivm  ,  iij-oji 
that  of  soap,  to  about  Incuts  or  llic-nin! 
twenty  per  ccut.  -  and  upon  thai  tt  OannDl 
to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent,  j  Uses 
-I  lighter  than  that  upon  mIi, 
are  still  very  heavy.  As  all  Uunr  IlJui  BMn 
muditin    are    real    necessaries   of    life,    such 
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what  the  expense  of  the  sober  and  industrious 
poor,  and  must  consequently  raise  more  or 
less  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  so  cold 
as  in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  season, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  iiecessary 
of  life,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
victuals,  but  for  the  comfortable  subsistence 
of  many  different  sorts  of  workmen  who 
work  within  doors ;  and  coals  are  the  cheapest 
of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  fuel  has  so  import- 
ant an  influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all 
over  Great  Britain,  manufactures  have  con- 
fined themselves  principally  to  the  coal  coun- 
tries ;  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  this  necessary  article,  not 
being  able  to  work  so  cheap.  In  some  manu- 
factures, besides,  coal  is  a  necessary  instru- 
ment of  trade ;  as  in  those  of  glass,  iron,  and 
all  other  metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  case 
be  reasonable,  it  might  perhaps  be  so  upon 
the  transportation  of  coals  from  those  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  they  abound,  to  those  in 
which  they  are  wanted.  But  the  legislature, 
instead  of  a  bounty,  has  imposed  a  tax  of  three 
shillings  and  threepence  a-ton  upon  coals 
carried  coastways;  which,  upon  most  sorts 
of  coal,  is  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
original  price  at  the  coal  pit.  Coals  carried, 
either  by  land  or  by  inland  navigation,  pay 
no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally  cheap, 
they  are  consumed  duty  free ;  where  they  are 
naturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a  heavy 
duty. 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raise  the  price  of 
subsistence,  and  consequently  the  wages  of 
labour,  yet  they  afford  a  considerable  revenue 
to  government,  which  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  any  other  way.  There  may,  therefore, 
be  good  reasons  for  continuing  them.  The 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  so  far 
as  it  tends,  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage,  to 
raise  the  price  of  that  necessary  article,  pro- 
duces all  the  like  bad  effects ;  and  instead  of 
affording  any  revenue,  frequently  occasions  a 
very  great  expense  to  government.  The  high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
which,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  amount 
to  a  prohibition;  and  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  importation,  either  of  live  cattle,  or  of 
salt  provisions,  which  takes  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary state  of  the  law,  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity,  is  at  present  suspended  for  a 
limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the 
British  plantations,  have  all  had  the  bad  effects 
of  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  pro- 
duce no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing 
seems  necessary  for  the  repeal  of  such  regula- 
tions, but  to  convince  the  public  of  the  futili- 
ty of  that  system  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  been  established. 

Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  are  much 
higher  in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great 
Britain.  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and   upon  bread  when 


baked  at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  coun 
tries.  In  Holland  the  money-price  of  the 
bread  consumed  in  towns  is  supposed  to  be 
doubled  by  means  of  such  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a 
part  of  them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country, 
pay  every  year  so  much  a-head,  according  to 
the  sort  of  bread  they  are  supposed  to  consume. 
Those  who  consume  wheaten  bread  pay  three 
guilders  fifteen  stivers;  about  six  shillings 
and  ninepence  halfpenny.  *  These,  and  some 
other  taxes  of  the  same  kind,  by  raising  the 
price  of  labour,  are  said  to  have  ruined  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Holland*. 
Similar  taxes,  though  not  quite  so  heavy,  take 
place  in  the  Milanese,  in  the  states  of  Genoa, 
in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in  the  duchies  of 
Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  and  the  Ec- 
clesiastical state.  A  French  author  f  of  some 
note,  has  proposed  to  reform  the  finances  of 
his  country,  by  substituting  in  the  room  of  the 
greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  most  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  says 
Cicero,  which  has  not  sometimes  been  asserted 
by  some  philosophers. 

Taxes  upon  butcher's  meat  are  still  more 
common  than  those  upon  bread.  It  may  in- 
deed be  doubted,  whether  butcher's  meat  is 
any  where  a  necessary  of  life.  Grain  and 
other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of  milk,  cheese, 
and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be 
had,  it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  with- 
out any  butcher* s  meat,  afford  the  most  plen- 
tiful, the  most  wholesome,  the  most  nourish- 
ing, and  the  most  invigorating  diet.  Decency 
nowhere  requires  that  any  man  should  eat 
butcher's  meat,  as  it  in  most  places  requires 
that  he  should  wear  a  linen  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
leather  shoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  neces- 
saries or  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  consumer  may  either  pa\ 
an  annual  sum  on  account  of  his  using  or 
consuming  goods  of  a  certain  kind  ;  or  the 
goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  The  consumable 
goods  which  last  a  considerable  time  before 
they  are  consumed  altogether,  are  most  pro- 
perly taxed  in  the  one  way  ;  those  of  which 
the  consumption  is  either  immediate  or  more 
speedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax  and  plate- 
tax  are  examples  of  the  former  method  of  im- 
posing ;  the  greater  part  of  the  other  duties  of 
excise  and  customs,  of  the  latter. 

A  coach  may,  with  good  management,  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  It  might  bo  taxed, 
once  for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  h»nda 
of  the  coach  maker.  But  it  is  certainly  more 
convenient  for  the  buyer  to  pay  four  pounds 
a-year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  &  1-mrh. 
than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight 
pounds  additional  price  to  the 


'  Memo!  res  concernant  les  Droits,  Ire,  p,  g}n  gn^ 
f  I>e  Roformateur 
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coaeb.  A  service  of  pinto  in  the  wine  man. 
tier,  may  last  more  than  ■  century.  It  is 
certainly  easier  for  the  consumer  to  pay  five 
shillings  »-year  for  every  hundred  ounce*  of 
plote,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  lo 
red tern  thii  long  annuity  It  In*  andi  Wnnty 
of  thirty  year*  purchase,  which  would  i  nuance- 
the  price  at  least  live-aud-lwenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  The  tljlftfll  uui  which  f&M  bkebbsj 
jirc  ceiuunly  more  conveniently  paid  by  no. 
derate  annual  payment*,  than  by  a  heavy  lax 
of  equal  value  upon  the  lint  building  or  sale 

of  the  house. 

It  ts  the  well-known  proposal  of  Sir 
Katsbass  Decker,  that  all  commodiiio,  m 
diose  of  which  the  consumption  is  cither  iin- 
mediatc  or  speedy,  should  be  taled  in  this 
manner ;  llie  dealer  advancing  nodiing,  but 
the  consumer  paying  a  certain  annual  sum 
for  ibe  licence  I o  consume  certain  goods.  The 
abject  of  liia  scheme  mi  to  promote  all  the 
ilitl'crenl  branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly 
llir  carrying  trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties 
upon  importation  and  exportation,  and  tberc- 

[■■ I.liri;.-  i In'  men-hunt  in  employ  hi-  whole 

capital  and  credit  in  llie  purchase  of  goods 
■nil  lite  freight  of  iJiips,  no  part  of  attar  b»- 
ing  diverted  towards  the  advancing  of  tales. 
The  project,  however,  of  taxing,  in  this  num. 
iter,  goods  of  immediate  or  speedy  const!  rop- 
lion.  seem*  liable  to  (lie  four  following  very 
important  objections.  Pint,  the  tax  would 
be  nun  unequal,  or  nol  so  well  proportioned 
10  the  expense  and  eonjinnplion  of  the  dif- 
ferent contributors,  as  in  die  way  in  w  Inch  it 
;.  riimmiii.ly  imposed.  The  laic*  upon  sic, 
wine,  and  apirituus  liquors,  which  Kc  ad- 
vanced by  llie  dealers,  ore  finally  paid  by  the 
difiVrenl  consumers,  exactly  in  proportion  to 
Llleir  respective  consumption.  But  if  the  tax 
were  lo  be  paid  by  purchasing  ■  licence  to 
drink  tltoae  liquors,  ilu  sober  would,  in  pro. 


tax  piece-meal,  as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it, 
and  when  lie  can  afford  to  pay  it,  and 
every  ae!  of  payment  is  perfectly   voluntary, 

Thirdly,  such  tales  would  operate  less  aa 
sumptuary  laws.  When  die  licence  was  once 
|.hlj r i-l ii—.ii,  ivhcther  llie  purchaser  ilr-iiTik  much 
or  liruiik  little,  his  tin  would  be  die  same. 
f'uiirtlili,  if  a  — Tn~~—  were  to  pay  all  al 
once,  by  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, a  tin  equal  to  wliat  lie  at  present  pays, 
with  little  or  in>  inconvenience,  upon  all  the 
different  pots  and  pints  of  porter  which  he 
drinks  in  any  such  period  of  lime,  the  sum 
might  frequently  distress  him  very  much. 
This  mode  of  uulion,  diereforc,  it  aaaaas! 
evident,  could  never,  without  the  most  griev- 
ous oppression,  produce  a  levenue  nearly 
equal  to  what  is  derived  from  the  present  mode 

without  any  oppression,     Inwvend  et tries, 

however,  cominodiliesof  an  iinmeriinie  or  rat] 
speedy  consumption  are  tilled  in  link  manner. 
In  II. ill. mil.  |H.ople  pay  so  Mut  ahead  fur 
u  licence  <o  drink  lea.  I  have  already  men- 
tar  upon  bread,  which,   | 


.jntry    • 


imposed  duett) 
upon   goods  of  home   produce,    destined    fi 
sumption.      They  are  imposed  only 
tv  sorta  of  goods  of  the  most  getw- 

eilher  concerning  the  goods  which  are  sub- 
ject to  those  duties,  or  concerning  the  Daft* 
cular  duiy  which  each  species  of  goods  is 
subject  10.  Tliey  fall  almosl  nltn-' i 
what  1  call  luxuries,  excepting  always  the  loin 
ihitic-  abaasi  MWas^  gfaMi  asj^  Man,  tans 
ther,  randies,  and  perhaps  thru  ti|ion  green  glass. 
The  duties  of  customs  aic  much  mine  Ms- 
,'nt  ili.in  ihu'.f  ni'  cici -c  They  seem  to 
bare  been  called  customs,  as  denoting  cits, 
tomary  payment*,  which  had  Uceu  in  lust  I'm 
trial     'They  appear  i<>  I  c 


I  hii  ciin.uiniiii.nl,   be  tat etl   much   originally  considered  a*  taxes  upon  the 

more  heavily  limn  the  drunken  eou*umer.      A  |  fiat  of  merchants.        During   the    baft* I 

basil)  which  eirreitcd  great  brwpitalily,  would   lime*  of  feudal   anarchy,  merchants,  like  all 


!■;  listing   for 
jearly,  or  quarterly  litvnr*  to  consume  cert 
goods,  would  diminish  rory  mtul; 
principal  conveniences   of  taXH    upon   goods 


hose  fiersona  were  despised,  ami  whose 
gains  were  envied.  The  great  nobility,  who 
had  consented   that  the    king  should  tallage 


ption;  the  piece-meal   pay-   unwilling  thai  he  should  tallage  likewise  those 
1    *  an  onjer  of  men  whom   ii  was   much    |m 


t   Pith  tile  clUaordluar.  profit  "huh  the 

advanced  tWin.  may   ly  ;  orth 
II  to  about  three  halfpence.      If  must  fall 
n  can  conveniently  spare  those  tbrer  '  on  llw  es 
I  pit   .if  |-.n.r,       I 
nils  himself  with  a  pint;  and,    upon 
a*  a  penny  -ml  ii  a  paliny  Rut.  JM  ihut  j 
a  farthinj  by  hia  Wmptnitce.      Ilr  peji 


r,  to. '  times,  it  was  not  understood,  iti.it  d 


■   ■    ■   . 
a  ciintidc 


icrable  oveicltarge,  up- 

■ 
■ 
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heavily  than  those  of  the  latter.  This  dis- 
tinction between  the  duties  upon  aliens  and 
those  upon  English  merchants,  which  was 
begun  from  ignorance,  has  been  continued 
from  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to 
give  our  own  merchants  an  advantage,  both 
in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign  market. 

With  this  distinction,  the  ancient  duties  of 
customs  were  imposed  equally  upon  all  sorts 
of  goods,  necessaries  as  well  as  luxuries, 
goods  exported  as  well  as  goods  imported. 
Wiiy  should  the  dealers  in  one  sort  of  goods, 
it  seems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more  fa- 
voured than  those  in  another?  or  why  should 
the  merchant  exporter  be  more  favoured  than 
the  merchant  importer? 

The  ancient  customs  were  divided  into 
three  branches.  The  first,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  those  duties,  was  that  up- 
on wool  and  leather.  It  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  or  altogether  an  exportation  duty. 
When  the  woollen  manufacture  came  to  be 
established  in  England,  lest  the  king  should 
lose  any  part  of  his  customs  upon  wool  by 
the  exportation  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty 
was  imposed  upon  them.  The  other  two 
branches  were,  tirst,  a  duty  upon  wine,  which 
being  imposed  at  so  much  a-ton,  was  called  a 
tonnage ;  and,  secondly,  a  duty  upon  all 
other  goods,  which  being  imposed  at  so  much 
a-pound  of  their  supposed  value,  was  called 
a  poundage.  In  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
Edward  III.,  a  duty  of  sixpence  in  the  pound 
was  imposed  upon  all  goods  exported  and 
imported,  except  wools,  wool-felts,  leather, 
and  wines  which  were  subject  to  particular 
duties.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II., 
this  duty  was  raised  to  one  shilling  in  the 
pound ;  but,  three  years  afterwards,  it  was 
again  reduced  to  sixpence.  It  was  raised  to 
eightpence  in  the  second  year  of  Henry 
IV.  ;  and,  in  the  fourth  of  the  same  prince, 
to  one  shilling.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.,  this  duty  continued  at 
one  shilling  in  the  pound.  The  duties  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  grant- 
ed to  the  king  by  one  and  the  same  act  of 
parliament,  and  were  called  the  subsidy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage.  The  subsidy  of 
poundage  having  continued  for  so  long  a 
time  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five 
per  cent,  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language  of 
the  customs,  to  denote  a  general  duty  of  this 
kind  of  five  per  cent.  This  subsidy,  which  is 
now  called  the  old  subsidy,  still  continues  to 
be  levied,  according  to  the  book  of  rates  esta- 
blished by  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The 
method  of  ascertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates, 
the  value  of  goods  subject  to  this  duty,  is 
said  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  James  I. 
The  new  subsidy,  imposed  by  the  ninth  and 
tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  additional  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods, 
fhe   one-third    and    the    two-third    subsidy 


made  up  between  them  another  Ave  per  cent 
of  which  they  were  proportionable  parts. 
The  subsidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  pel 
cent  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods ;  and 
that  of  1759,  a  fifth  upon  some  particulat 
sorts  of  goods.  Besides  those  five  subsidies, 
a  great  variety  of  other  duties  have  occasion- 
ally been  imposed  upon  particular  sorts  01 
goods,  in  order  sometimes  to  relieve  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  and  sometimes  to  regu- 
late the  trade  of  the  country,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system. 

That  system  has  come  gradually  more  and 
more  into  fashion.  The  old  subsidy  was  im- 
posed indifferently  upon  exportation,  as  well 
as  importation.  The  four  subsequent  subsi- 
dies, as  well  as  the  other  duties  which  have 
since  been  occasionally  imposed  upon  parti- 
cular sorts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, been  laid  altogether  upon  importation. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  goods  of  home  produce  and  manufacture, 
have  either  been  lightened  or  taken  away  al- 
together. In  most  cases,  they  have  been 
taken  away.  Bounties  have  even  been  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  some  of  them.  Draw- 
backs, too,  sometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in 
most  cases,  of  a  part  of  the  duties  which  are 
paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods, 
have  been  granted  upon  their  exportation. 
Only  half  the  duties  imposed  by  the  old  sub- 
sidy upon  importation,  are  drawn  back  upon 
exportation ;  but  the  whole  of  those  imposed 
by  the  latter  subsidies  and  other  imposts  are, 
upon  the  greater  parts  of  the  goods,  drawn 
back  in  the  same  manner.  This  growing  fa- 
vour of  exportation,  and  discouragement  of 
importation,  have  suffered  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  of 
some  manufactures.  These  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  willing  should  come 
as  cheap  as  possible  to  themselves,  and  as 
dear  as  possible  to  their  rivals  and  competi- 
tors in  other  countries.  Foreign  materials 
are,  upon  this  account,  sometimes  allowed  to 
be  imported  duty-free;  Spanish  wool,  for 
example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yarn.  The  ex- 
portation of  the  materials  of  home  produce, 
and  of  those  which  are  the  particular  produce 
of  our  colonies,  has  sometimes  been  prohibit- 
ed, and  sometimes  subjected  to  higher  duties. 
The  exportation  of  English  wool  has  been 
prohibited.  That  of  beaver  skins,  of  beaver 
wool,  and  of  gum-senega,  has  been  subjecte  1 
to  higher  duties ;  Great  Britain,  by  the  con- 
quests of  Canada  and  Senegal,  having  got 
almost  the  monopoly  of  those  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  system  has  not  been 
very  favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  the  fourth  book  of 
this  Inquiry      It  seems  not  to  have  been  more 


SOURCES  OF   PUBLIC   REVENUE. 
huh  of  ihe  sovereign ; 

revenue  depends  upon 


let  counii|uence  of  that  system,  the  impor 
lion  of  several  sorts  of  goods  hus  been  pro 
idled  altogether.      This  prohibit! 


relyp 


cnl.d,   a 


has  very  much  diminished,  the  importation  of 
(bout  commodities,  by  reducing  the  importers 
lu  the  necessity  uf  smuggling,  It  fais  entire- 
ly presented  the  imjKirtiuioii  of  foreign  wol- 
laoa;  and  il  has  very  much  diminished  thai 
of  foreign  silks  and  velvet*.  In  both  eases, 
it  has  entirely  annihilated  the  revenue  of  cus- 
toms which  mi^'ht  have  been  levied  upon  such 


jli  duties  which  have  been 
if  [nm  iht  imputation  of  many  diflei 
of  foreign  goods  in  order  to  discourage  tlitir 
consumption  In  Great  Britain,  hive,  in  many 
eases,  served  only  to  encourage  smuggling, 
and,  in  nil  caws,  have  reduced  the  revenues 
i.l'  ilie  ■Mtaoa  below  what  more  moderate 
Julie*  ■Mild  have  afforded.  Tbc  saying  of 
Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the  aridum-tic  of  the  cus- 
toms, two  and  two,  instead  of  making  four, 
make  sometime!  only  one,  holds  perfectly  true 
with  regard  to  such  heavy  duties,  which  never 
could  have  been  imposed,  bad  not  the  mer- 
cantile system  taught  us,  in  many  cues,  to 
employ  lamtion  as  on  instrument,  not  of  re- 

The  bounties  which  are  sometime*  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  home  produce  and 
-,m-,  and   the  drawbacks  wliich  are 
paid   upon  (he   re-exportation  nf  the  greater 
pa*1  of  foreign  goirfl*.  Iia.c  given  occasion  to 
many  funds,  and  to  a  qpMaW  of  smuggling, 
more  llnllW  111*  of  die  public  revenue  than 
■ny  other.      In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or 
drawback,    the  goods,  it 
v)hxU  and  a 
afterwards  clandestinely  re-landed    in    some '  public  revenue,  in 
outer  part  of  the  country.      The  defalcation  of  tire  el 
.it'  ruiinms  occasioned  hy  bouu-    every 
.-  and  drawbacki,  of  which  a  great  part  are    taxed. 
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to  something  more  than  leu  per  cent,  upo.i 
what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after  deduct- 
ing what  is  paid  away  in  Lountics  .nod  draw. 
backs. 

Heavy  duties  being  III  mil  J  upon  almost 
all  goods  imported,  our  merchant  importers 
smuggle  as  much,  and  make  entry  of  n  little 
as  they  can.  Our  merchant  exporters  on 
lin  uanWaJJ,  mole  entry  of  more  than  they 
export;  sometimes  out  of  vanity,  imd  to  pass 
in  goods  which  pay  no  duty  , 


Out  i 


u  gain 


of    I  he- 


ports,  i; 
.lilTi.n.m  frauds,  appear  upon  (lie  custom- 
house booL?  greatly  to  overbalance  our  im- 
ports, to  the  unspeakable  comfort  of  those 
politicians,  "he  measure  the  national  prosper- 
ity bj  what  they  coll  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unless  particular!* 
exempted,  and  such  exemptions  are  not  very 
numerous,  ore  liable  to  some  dudes  of  cus- 
toms. If  any  goods  are  imported,  not  men- 
tioned in  the  hook  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at 
4s.  9T*9tl.  for  every  twenty  shillings  value, 
according  to  the  oath  of  die  importer,  dial  is, 
nearly  at  five  subsidies,  or  five  poundage 
duties.  The  book  of  rotes  is  extremely  eom- 
prehensise,  and  enumerates  a  greot  variety  of 
articles,  many  cf  them  little  used,  and,  there- 
fort,  not  well  known.  It  it,  upon  tin.  a,, 
fount,  frequently  uncertain  under  what  arti. 
etc  *  particular  sort  of  goods  might  lo  be 
classed,  and,  consequently  what  duty  they 
ought  to  pay.  Mistakes  with  tvg.iril  to  iln- 
sometimes  ruin  the  IIIMmil  111  Ilia*)  officer,  and 
frequently  occasion  much  trouble,  expense, 
and  vexation  to  the    importer.      In   point  of 

perspicuity,  jireci-iur I  .li-.i in.-l n--.^,  ilnn-. 

fore,  the  duties  of  customs  arc  much  inferior 


prdcr  that  the  greater  pun  of  the  n 
bets  of  any  society  should    contribute   to 


Men  ended  on  the  3th  of  January  17J5.  a. 

ted  to  I.  f/rffffjOOff  The  lain .. tics  cicii 
were  paid  out  uf  this  revenue,  though  of  t 
t  year  then  was  no  bounty  tw 


an  ii,i|,...,d  ie | >, hi  .i 
I  moat  general  use  a 
.  bull  the  opinion  of  many  people,  that, 


amiiunied    to    1- 1  tjT.StXl.       The    drawbacks    by  proper  management,  die  dulii .  DC  MtWDU 
.    .tight    lik,     " 


which  were  pair!  ii|»"i  drbenlurrs  anrl 

Catos,  to  1.2,156,800.      Bounties  sn  I 

backs  togrth.  .   ■  tX     I"    "'en  B 

consequence  of  thnc  deductions,  the  revenue  . 

of  ihecustom,  amount.,!  Ml]  wU'VII.IKi,    n 

from  which  lU-duciing  l_Sft7,90ii  !'■■■ 

penseof  management,   in   salaries  and  oih 

tint  year  come*  wit  H  I. 


a,  and  with  great  advantage  to  fo- 
•,  bo  confined  to  a  few  at  u.  In  only. 
I'l.i   Posssfsn    article*,  of  tliv  moal  general 
i.>i>  in  Great   Britain,  seem 
present  lo  consist  elOilli  in  I 
d  lirandic.  ;  in  MOM  of  the  prinluctioi's  of 
>  for    America  and  the  Wnt   Indies  sugar,  rum, 
Tba    tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  Ac.  and  in  some  of  ibo» 
Ihh    of    lh.     I-i.l    luili...    UK,    tttft*,    cullta-waro, 
Mai    spiccrtes  of  all  kinds,  several  sorts  of  piece 
and   goods,  Ac.       These  ditlercnt  articles  slloid. 
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perhaps,  at  present,  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the  duties  of 
customs.  The  taxes  which  at  present  sub- 
sist upon  foreign  manufactures,  if  you  except 
those  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  have,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
been  imposed  for  the  purpose,  not  of  revenue, 
but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  mer- 
chants an  advantage  in  the  home  market. 
By  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  by  sub- 
jecting all  foreign  manufactures  to  such  mo- 
derate taxes,  as  it  was  found  from  experience, 
afforded  upon  each  article  the  greatest  revenue 
to  the  public,  our  own  workmen  might  still 
have  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  home 
market ;  and  many  articles,  some  of  which  at 
present  afford  no  revenue  to  government,  and 
others  a  very  inconsiderable  one,  might  afford 
a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  sometimes  by  diminishing  the 
consumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and 
sometimes  by  encouraging  smuggling,  fre- 
quently afford  a  smaller  revenue  to  govern- 
ment than  what  might  be  drawn  from  more 
moderate  taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  diminution  of  consumption,  there 
can  be  but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lower- 
ing of  the  tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  encouragement  given  to  smug- 
gling, it  may,  perhaps,  be  remedied  in  two 
ways;  either  by  diminishing  the  temptation 
to  smuggle,  or  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
smuggling.  The  temptation  to  smuggle  can 
be  diminished  only  by  the  lowering  of  the 
tax  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  smuggling  can  be 
increased  only  by  establishing  that  system  of 
administration  which  is  most  proper  for  pre- 
venting it. 

The  excise  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from 
experience,  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  smuggler  much  more  effectually 
than  those  of  the  customs.  By  introducing 
into  the  customs  a  system  of  administration 
as  similar  to  that  of  the  excise  as  the  nature 
of  the  different  duties  will  admit,  the  diffi- 
culty of  smuggling  might  be  very  much  in- 
creased. This  alteration,  it  has  been  supposed 
by  many  people,  might  very  easily  be  brought 
about. 

The  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any 
duties  of  customs,  it  has  been  said,  might,  at 
his  option,  be  allowed  either  to  carry  them  to 
his  own  private  warehouse ;  or  to  lodge  them 
in  a  warehouse,  provided  either  at  his  own  ex- 
pense or  at  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the 
key  of  the  custom-house  officer,  and  never  to 
be  opened  but  in  his  piesence.  If  the  mer- 
chant carried  them  to  his  own  private  ware- 
house, the  duties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and 
never  afterwards  to  be  drawn  back ;  and  that 
warehouse  to  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
f  isit  and  examination  of  the  custom-house  of- 
ficer, in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  quan- 


tity contained  in  it  corresponded  with  that  far 
which  the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  be  carried 
them  to  the  public  warehouse,  no  duty  to  be 
paid  till  they  were  taken  out  for  home  con- 
sumption. If  taken  out  for  exportation,  to 
be  duty-free;  proper  security  being  always 
given  that  they  should  be  so  exported.  Tbe 
dealers  in  those  particular  commodities,  phber 
by  wholesale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  visit  and  examination  of  the  cus- 
tom-house officer ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  jus- 
tify, by  proper  certificates,  the  payment  of  the 
duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  contained  ic 
their  shops  or  warehouses.  What  are  called 
the  excise  duties  upon  rum  imported,  are  at 
present  levied  in  this  manner ;  and  the  same 
system  of  administration  might,  perhaps,  be 
extended  to  all  duties  upon  goods  imported ; 
provided  always  that  those  duties  were,  like 
the  duties  of  excise,  confined  to  a  few  sorts  of 
goods  of  the  most  general  use  and  consump- 
tion. If  they  were  extended  to  almost  all 
sorts  of  goods,  as  at  present,  public  ware, 
houses  of  sufficient  extent  could  not  easily  be 
provided ;  and  goods  of  a  wery  delicate  na- 
ture, or  of  which  the  preservation  required 
much  care  and  attention,  could  not  safely  be 
trusted  by  the  merchant  in  any  warehouse  but 
his  own. 

If,  by  such  a  system  of  administration, 
smuggling  to  any  considerable  extent  could 
be  prevented,  even  under  pretty  high  duties ; 
and  if  every  duty  was  occasionally  either 
heightened  or  lowered  according  as  it  was 
most  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greatest  revenue  to  the  state; 
taxation  being  always  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  revenue,  and  never  of  monopoly ;  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  a  revenue,  at  least 
equal  to  the  present  neat  revenue  of  the  cus- 
toms, might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  only  a  few  sorts  of  goods  of 
the  most  general  use  and  consumption ;  and 
that  the  duties  of  customs  might  thus  be 
brought  to  the  same  degree  of  simplicity,  cer- 
tainty, and  precision,  as  those  of  excise. 
What  the  revenue  at  present  loses  by  draw- 
backs upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign 
goods,  which  are  afterwards  re-landed  and 
consumed  at  home,  would,  under  this  system, 
be  saved  altogether.  If  to  this  saving,  which 
would  alone  be  very  considerable,  were  added 
the  abolition  of  all  bounties  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  home  produce ;  in  all  cases  in  which 
those  bounties  were  not  in  reality  drawbacks 
of  some  duties  of  excise  which  had  before  been 
advanced ;  it  cannot  well  be  doubted,  but  that 
the  neat  revenue  of  customs  might,  after  an 
alteration  of  this  kind,  be  fully  equal  to  what 
it  had  ever  been  before. 

If,  by  such  a  change  of  system,  the  public 
revenue  suffered  no  loss,  the  trade  and  manu 
factures  of  the  country  would  certainly  gair 
a  very  considerable  advantage.      The  trade  ic 
the  commodities  not  taxed,  by  far  the 
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number  would  be  perfectly  free,  and  might 
be  carried  no  lu  anil  (rum  all  pons  of  the 
world  with  every  possible  advantage.  Among 
those  commodities  would  be  comprehended 
•II  die  necessaries  of  life,  and  all  the  materials 
nf  manufacture.  So  far  a-.  the  free  importa- 
tion of  die  necessaries  of  life  reduced  their 
average  money  price  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but 
without  reducing  in  any  respect  its  ml  re- 
compence.  The  value  of  money  is  in  utupuflkv 
to  the  quantity  uf  the  necessaries  of  life  which 
it  will  purchase.  That  of  the  necessaries  of 
Life  is  altogether  independent  of  the  quantity 
of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them,  The 
reduction  in  the  money  price  of  Labour  would 
necessarily  be  attended  «ith  a  proportionable 
one  in  that  of  all  home  manufactures,  which 
wouhl  thereby;  gain  some  advantage  in  all 
foreign  markets.  The  price  of  some  tnnnu- 
Gtctures  would  be  reduced,  in  a  still  greater 
proportion,  by  the  free  iui|>orlation  of  tlie  raw 
materials.  If  raw  silk  could  be  imported 
from  China  and  Indostan,  duty-free,  the  silk 
manufacturers  in  England  could  greatly  un- 
dersell thine  of  both  France  and  Italy.  Tlicrc 
would  be  no  occasion  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  silks  and  vein-is.  The  cheap- 
ness of  their  goods  would  secure  to  our  own 
workmen,  not  only  the  possession  of  a  borne, 
but  a  very  great  command  If  the  foreign 
nisrkit.  Even  the  trade  iu  the  commodities 
Lu«i,  would  be  carrieJ  on  with  much  mote 
advantage  than  at  present.  If  those  commo- 
dities were  delivered  out  of  the  public  srarw- 
buuse  for  foreign  eiportauon,  being  in  this 
cane  eacin pled  from  all  talcs,  the  trade  In  tbem 
would  lie  perfectly  free-  The  carrying  trade, 
m  all  sons  of  goods,  would,  under  this  sys- 
M,  enjoy  every  passible  advantage.  If  those 
commodities  were  delivered  out  for  home  con- 
sumption, the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
advance  the  tai  till  be  had  an  opportunity  of 
sailing  bis  goods,  cither  to  some  dealer,  or  tu 

Ml H»l  i,  h   MM  dtaanaaaflMM  Hi 

lliesn  cheaper  than  if  lie  had  bean  obliged  to 
advasvee  it  at  Use  uwrnenl  t.f  h^afjltilfc 
L'nder   uw  same   laaes.   Lb*  foreign  trade  of 


ought  in  ibis  manner  be  carried  on  with  much 
more  advantage  Usui  it  i*  at  prevent, 

It  was  the  object  of  the  famous  excise 
scheme  of  Bar  lloUs-t  Waluole,  to  establish, 
with  regard  lu  wine  and  tobacco,  a  system 
-io«  very  unlike  that  which  is  here  proposed. 
But  though  tl*  bill  which  wsa  then  brought 
■sM  Parliaaneas,  rotntanhended  ihote  two 
"  ^  only,  It  sraa  generally  supposed 
~  as  an  introduction  lu  ■  luure  si- 
ll*  of  lb*  same  kind.      Faction, 

ii.  t!i,   (Man  -i  ,,( inline;  m.  a, 

loXtgfc  »■   unjust  • 

■ins*  thai   bill,  licit  dur  minister 

,ni,  from  a  dread 
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The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries,   imptirl- 

times  foil  upon  the  poor,  Hill  principally  upon 

fortune.  Such  ore,  for  example,  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee,  chocolate, 
tea,  sugar,  Ac. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of 
home  produce,  deitined  for  home  consump- 
tion, fall  pretty  equally  upon  people  of  oil 
ranks,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  ex- 
pense.  The  poor  pay  the  duties  upon  malt, 
hops,  beer,  and  .lie,  upon  their  own  consuinp. 
tioit ;  the  rich,  upon  both  their  own  consump 
lion  and  tluit  of  their  servants. 

The  whole  consumption  of  the  inferior 
rank*  of  people,  or  of  those  below  the  mid- 
dling rank,  it  must  be  observed,  is,  In  every 
country,  minli  greater,  nut  only  in  quantity, 
l>ul  Id  value,  tlii  ii  that  of  tin'  middling,  and 
of  those  above  the  middling  rank.  The  wImJc 
expense  of  the  inferior  is  much  s<n 
that  of  the  superior  ranks,  In  the  first  pluce. 
almost  Ibe  whole  capital  of  every  country  is 

of  people,  as  the  wages  of  productive  labour. 
Secondly,  a  great  jiarl  of  the  revenue,  arising 
from  boili  die  rent  of  land  and  the  pnifits  .>( 

stock,  is  aiimmlk  ilisiiihnicd   '" 

rank,  in  tlie  wages  and  maintenance  of  menial 
servants,  and  other  unproductive  Mlnllfl 
lliir.lli,  some  part  of  the  profits  of  stuck  be- 
longs  to  tlie  same  rank,  as  a  revenue  at  ising 
from  the  employment  uf  lliiir  unnll  capitals, 
Tlie  amount  of  die  profits  annually  made  by 
kin  ill  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  n.-tnUr-r- 
of  all  kinds,  is  everywhere  very  considerable. 
2nd  neikes  a  very  considerable  pafsssso  of  tin 
annual  produce.  Fourthly  and  lastly.  Mm 
part  even  uf  tin.'  rent  of  land  MoM 
MM  rank;  n  considerable  part  lu  ' 
sre  somewhat  below  tlie  middling  rank,  and  a 
small  part  even  lo  the  lowest  rank  ;  nnnrara 
"  ig  in  properly  an 


acre  or  two  nf  land.       Tl ■■  i! 

those  inferior  ranks  of  people,  therein  re,  1st- 

nwj   them   individually,   isverysrr.il 

•  bole    mass    Of  it,    taking    them   cnlk-i  ti '  i  I  -  , 

amount!  always  to  by  much  lire  l;n 

Lion  of  die  whole  eipense  of  lite  society  ;  what 

remains  of  the  annual  proiluce  uf  the  land  and 

labour  of  UH'  riiinitrr,  1  '■■: 

the  superior  rants,   being  always  much   less, 

not  nnly  In   ,  llie  taxes 

upon  •mpeasse,  tllervforr,  which   I  sil  ilurHy  up- 

uli  1 1. nt  of  the  superior  PBtfa  ssf  pi"ple,    .iptin 

ilii'u  ethei 

ii    U  indifferently    "1 

MHM   .1!'  nil   ranks,   ur  even  the*'  ■  hi 
chieav  ossm  |  ■  I   ks,   than 
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either  those  which  fall  indifferently  upon  the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  those  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The 
excise  upon  the  materials  and  manufacture  of 
home-made  fermented  and  spiritous  liquors, 
is,  accordingly,  of  all  the  different  taxes  upon 
expense,  by  far  the  most  productive  ;  and  this 
branch  of  the  excise  falls  very  much,  perhaps 
principally,  upon  the  expense  of  the  common 
people.  In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  5th 
of  July  1775,  the  gross  produce  of  this  branch 
of  the  excise  amounted  to  L.9,341,837  :  9 :  9. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  the  luxuries,  and  not  the  necessary 
expense  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  that 
ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  The  final  payment 
of  any  tax  upon  their  necessary  expense,  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  superior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple ;  upon  the  smaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  and  not  upon  the  greater.  Such  a 
tax  must,  in  all  cases,  either  raise  the  wages 
of  labour,  or  lessen  the  demand  for  it.  It 
could  not  raise  the  wages  of  labour,  without 
throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  upon 
the  superior  ranks  of  people.  It  could  not 
lessen  the  demand  for  labour,  without  lessen- 
ing the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  the  fund  upon  which  all 
taxes  must  be  finally  paid.  Whatever  might 
be  the  state  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  re- 
duced the  demand  for  labour,  it  must  always 
raise  wages  higher  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  in  that  state  ;  and  the  final  payment  of  this 
enhancement  of  wages  must,  in  all  cases,  fall 
upon  the  superior  ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  spiritous 
liquors  distilled,  not  for  sale,  but  for  private 
use,  are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  du- 
ties of  excise.  This  exemption,  of  which  the 
object  is  to  save  private  families  from  the 
odious  visit  and  examination  of  the  tax-ga- 
therer, occasions  the  burden  of  those  duties  to 
fall  frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich 
than  upon  the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very 
common  to  distil  for  private  use,  though  it  is 
done  sometimes.  But  in  the  country,  many 
middling,  and  almost  all  rich  and  great  fa- 
milies, brew  their  own  beer.  Their  strong 
beer,  therefore,  costs  them  eight  shillings  a- 
barrel  less  than  it  costs  the  common  brewer, 
who  must  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well 
as  upon  all  the  other  expense  which  he  ad- 
vances. Such  families,  therefore,  must  drink 
their  beer  at  least  nine  or  ten  shillings  a- bar- 
rel cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  same  qua- 
lity can  be  drank  by  the  common  people,  to 
whom  it  is  everywhere  more  convenient  to  buy 
their  beer,  by  little  and  little,  from  the  brew- 
ery or  the  alehouse.  Malt,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, that  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  private  fa- 
mily, is  not  liable  to  the  visit  or  examination 
of  the  tax-gatherer ;  but,  in  this  case   the  fa- 


mily must  compound  at  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-head  for  the  tax.  Seven  shilling* 
and  sixpence  are  equal  to  the  excise  upon  ten 
bushels  of  malt;  a  quantity  fully  equal  to 
what  all  the  different  members  of  any  sober 
family,  men,  women,  and  children,  are,  at  an 
average,  likely  to  consume.  But  in  rich  and 
great  families,  where  country  hospitality  is 
much  practised,  the  malt  liquors  consumed  by 
the  members  of  the  family  make  but  a  small 
part  of  the  consumption  of  the  house.  Either 
on  account  of  this  composition,  however,  or 
for  other  reasons,  it  is  not  near  so  common  to 
malt  as  to  brew  for  private  use.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  equitable  reason,  why  those 
who  either  brew  or  distil  for  private  use  should 
not  be  subject  to  a  composition  of  the  same 
kind. 

A  greater  levenue  than  what  is  at  present 
drawn  from  all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  might  be  raised,  it  has  fre- 
quently been  said  by  a  much  lighter  tax  up- 
on malt ;  the  opportunities  of  defrauding  the 
revenue  being  much  greater  in  a  brewery  than 
in  a  malt-house ;  and  those  who  brew  for  pri- 
vate use  being  exempted  from  all  duties  or 
composition  for  duties,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  those  who  malt  for  private  use. 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter 
of  malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than 
.two  barrels  and  a-half,  sometimes  into  three 
barrels  of  porter.     The  different  taxes  upon 
malt  amount  to  six  shillings  a-quarter  ;  those 
upon  strong  ale  and  beer  to  eight  shillings  a- 
barrel.     In  the  porter  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  a- 
mount  to  between  twenty-six  and  thirty  shil- 
lings upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt. 
In  the  country  brewery  for  common   country 
sale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  seldom  brewed   into 
less  than  two  barrels  of  strong,  and  one  bar- 
rel of  small  beer ;  frequently  into  two  barrel  • 
and  a-half  of  strong  beer.     The  different  taxes 
upon  small  beer  amount  to  one  shilling  and 
fourpence  a-barrel.     In  the  country  brewery, 
therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  seldom  amount  to  less  than  twenty- 
three  shillings   and  fourpence,  frequently  to 
twenty-six  shillings,  upon  the  produce  of  a 
quarter  of  malt     Taking  the  whole  kingdom 
at  an  average,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  of 
the  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  shillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt      But  by  taking  off*  all  the  differer 
duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  trebling  the 
malt  tax,  or  by  raising  it  from  six  to  eighteen 
shillings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  a  greater 
revenue,  it  is  said,  might  be  raised  by  this 
single  tax,  than  what  is  at  present  drawn  from 
all  those  heavier  taxes. 
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d.        ta  called  tlie  country  excise,  tirsi,  Uie   old   ex- 

In   1772,   the  old  mull 

rise  of  six  shillings  and   eight  pence   upon   th. 

1 

hothead   of  cyder;   secondly,  a   like   lax   ol 

The  additional. ... 

356.776 

7 

» 

six  shillings  and   cightpence   upon   the  tioga. 

In   1773,    Hit  old  lu 

Iicad   of  rerjuice  ;  thirdly,    another   of  eight 

561,627 

9 

71 

shillings  and  uinepeiice  upon  die  hogshead  of 

Tlie  adilit' mrd... 

278,650   15 

■'■: 

vinegar  ;  and,  lastly,  a  fourth   lax   of  eleven- 

In   1774,  the  old   lax 

pence  upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  tnelheglin. 

634,614 

7 

u 

Tlie  produce  of  those  different  taxes  will  proli. 

Tlic  additional.... 

310,745 

9 

ably  much  more  than  counterbalance  that  uf 

Ill    1775,   the  old  tax 

the   dutie*  impou.il,  by  what  is  lulled  the  an- 

657.357 

0 

*l 

nual  malt  tax,  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

The  additi on a].... 

323,785 

l? 

eh 

Malt  is  consumed,  not  only  in  the  brewery 

■4)3,835.580 

18 

0}    [low  wines  and  spirits.      If  the   milt  lax   were 

-!to  be  raised   to   eighteen   shilling*   upon   tlie 

Average  of  these   Four 

quarter,  il  might  bo  necessary  10  make  some 

958,895 

3 

0^  [  abatement  in  the   different  excises   which  are 

In    1778    the   country" 

imposed   mKin   those   particular   sorts   ol    KM 
wines  anil  spirits,  of  which   mult   makes  any 

1,243,120 

e 

S 

part   of  the   materials.      In  wlmt    ore    called 

The  l.ondon  brewery 

408  260 

7 

N 

mall  spirits,  it  makes  commonly   but   a   third 

In  1773,  the  country  ex- 

part  of  the    material*;    tlie  other    two-thirds 

1,245,806 

being  either  raw   barley,  or   one-third   barley 
and    one-third    wheat.      In    tile    distillery    ol 

Tlic  Loiiiiiiii  brewery 

405,406 

17 

10; 

In    1774,   tlie  country 

malt  spirits,   both   tlie   opportunity    and    the 

1,246.373 

H 

temptation  to  smuggle  are  much  greater  than 
either  in  a  brewery  or   in   a   malt-house  (  lite 

The  London  brewery 

320,601 

[■ 

0! 

In    1775,   the   country 

opportunity,  on  account  of  tlie   smaller  bulk 

y 

and  greater  talue  of  the  commodity,  and  ilie 
temptation,  on  account  of  the  superior  heigh! 
-r.t.-.  j...:—      .at  a               -   ■   ...  a*    mwa  a 

JlM  London  brewery 

*W,«TO 

7 

4JS.547.8SS   19 

fii   j  upon  (he  gallon  of  spiriu.     By  increasing  the 

duties  upon  malt,  and   reducing   boat    upon 

A  rcrage  of  these  four 

the  JistilU-ry,  both  the  opportunities   and   the 

9j     temptation  to  snuggle   would   be dimiiii.lit.il. 
which  might  occasion  a  >till   further  ouguicn- 

n   which   itdding  (be 

areragc  null-tin,  or 

958,895 

3 

Oft  Mfaaofl 

The  whole  amount  of 

of  Great  Britain  to  discuurage  the   consump- 

those different  tain 

tion  of  apirirous  liquors,  on   account  of  tln.ii 

«"»*  oul  l0  ■* 

2.5M.853 

7 

ul  j   siipjuxeil   tendency  to  ruin  the  health   and  to 

lint,    by   Hi 

toaatdmj   10   tliii   policy,   the   Abatement   id 

the  tales  ii|«jii  the  di>tillery  ought   not  to  bt 

in  great  aa  to  reduce,  in  any  reapect,  the  price 

eighteen       aWHraJa' 

of   those    liquors.        Spiriuws   liquors    might 
remain   a>   drar   aa  ererj  while,   at   the  vuiie 

upon  the  ijuirter  of 

mall,  that  kinglets! 

1.  huletiHur  and  invigorating  liquors 

would  produce 

UHrM 

i 

Of.   uf  bwr  and  ale  might  !«■  ogawMUf  reduced 

A  turn  which  exceeds 

in  ilnir  price.      The  peopli  mtgfel  thua  he  in 

llw  foregoing  by 

HO  W 

1 

.      ,:  Inn.,  iilil  uf  t!..-  1.  nt  dena  of  which 
,  liter  at  present  complain  the  Ml ;   while,  at 

■     dU  mill  i 

i, indent,  i 

cotnjirv.   the  aaiue  time,  lb)  Wtatim  nlgbtbl  coiihidcra- 

bended  ■  tai  of  four  ablllingi  upon 

On 

liogv   bly  n  name  nt  eii. 

hcarl  of  cyder,  and  another  often  dull 

npttpon;      Tt*  dbjWafcw  rf  1"    Hi, ,11:1.11  It)  i!,i,   at. 

1774,  the 

upon   leraliun  lit  Uic  present  ayiKin  of  Mi 

,  ,,l,r  tr..l[n».l  only  t. 

OM  [01  a, 

1 

pro-   seem  to  lie   will 1   tnlwalllHI 

|   f  II  aomewbat  •hart  of  iu  u.ua 

WaTtl    jectiuil*  are,  th.it  the  tai,  iii.I.ail    uf   dividing 

ill  UVdlilercnl  ux«  upon  cyder,  haaing,  tint   itaelf,  aa  at  present,   pretty    equally    u|ion   llii 

inr,  produced   lta*  thin  ordinary. 

e  ui   proSl  of  tin  mall.tir,  u|i' r,  ih.ii  ulih,  Im.ni 

xiwn  mum,  though  r.<ucli  basritr,  i 

_  rr .  _,  ,i _.ii—  .  '                                                        ■■■•"' 

,.    on  ■ceoo.nl   of  the   smaller   ton.   ^gSmatti 

•uiu|,nou     nf   thai    liquor.         But    W 

,i7'lhC  tm£szs\ '               h-5ri 

■liai.'ier  may  tar  lb*  ordinary  amoun 

two  Uin,  Ibarr  1*  (ttsuiMalaradad  under 
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ind  upon  that  of  the  retailer,  would  so  far 
as  it  affected  profit,  fall  altogether  upon 
that  of  the  maltster ;  that  the  maltster  could 
not  so  easily  get  back  the  amount  of  the  tax 
in  the  advanced  pric*-  of  his  malt,  as  the  brew- 
er and  retailer  in  the  advanced  price  of  their 
liquor ;  and  that  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt 
might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  consider- 
able time,  the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular 
trade,  which  must  always  keep  its  level  with 
other  trader,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pre- 
sent duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  do  not 
affect  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  those  com- 
modities, who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an 
additional  profit,  in  the  enhanced  price  of 
their  goods.  A  tax,  indeed,  may  render  the 
goods  upon  which  it  is  imposed  so  dear,  as  to 
diminish  the  consumption  of  them.  But  the 
consumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors ;  and 
a  tax  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  the  quarter 
of  malt  could  not  well  render  those  liquors 
dearer  than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  shillings,  do  at 
present.  Those  liquors,  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably  become  cheaper,  and  the 
consumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  diminish. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  why  it 
should  be  more  difficult  for  the  maltster  to  get 
back  eighteen  shillings  in  the  advanced  price 
of  his  malt,  than  it  is  at  present  for  the  brew- 
er to  get  back  twenty-four  or  twenty-five, 
sometimes  thirty  shillings,  in  that  of  his  li- 
quor. The  maltster,  indeed,  instead  of  a  tax 
of  six  shillings,  would  be  obliged  to  advance 
one  of  eighteen  shillings  upon  every  quarter 
of  malt.  But  the  brewer  is  at  present  oblig- 
ed to  advance  a  tax  of  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five,  sometimes  thirty  shillings,  upon  every 
quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It  could 
not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maltster  to 
advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  present  for 
the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier  one.  The 
maltster  does  not  always  keep  in  his  grana- 
ries a  stock  of  malt,  which  it  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  dispose  of  than  the  stock  of 
oeer  and  ale  which  the  brewer  frequently 
keeps  in  his  cellars.  The  former,  therefore, 
army  frequently  get  the  returns  of  his  money 
as  soon  as  the  latter.  But  whatever  incon- 
veniency  might  arise  to  the  maltster  from 
being  obliged  to  advance  a  heavier  tax,  it 
could  easily  be  remedied,  by  granting  him  a 
few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  present 
commonly  given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit 
of  barley  land,  which  did  not  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  barley.  But  a  change  of  system, 
which  reduced  the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of 
malt  brewed  into  beer  and  ale,  from  twenty- 
four  and  twenty-five  shillings  to  eighteen 
shillings,  would  be  more  likely  to  increase 
than  diminish  that  demand.     The  rent  and 


profit  of  barley  land,  besides,  must  always  bt 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile 
and  equally  well  cultivated  land.  If  they 
were  less,  some  part  of  the  barley  land  would 
soon  be  turned  to  some  other  purpose;  and 
if  they  were  greater,  more  land  would  soon 
be  turned  to  the  raising  of  barley.  When 
the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce 
of  land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly 
price,  a  tax  upon  it  necessarily  reduces  the 
rent  and  profit  of  the  land  which  grows  h. 
A  tax  upon  the  produce  of  those  precious 
vineyards,  of  which  the  wine  falls  so  much 
short  of  the  effectual  demand,  that  its  price 
is  always  above  the  natural  proportion  to  that 
of  the  produce  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land,  would  necessari- 
ly reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  those  vine- 
yards. The  price  of  the  wines  being  alreadv 
the  highest  that  could  be  got  for  the  quantity 
commonly  sent  to  market,  it  could  not  be 
raised  higher  without  diminishing  that  quan- 
tity ;  and  the  quantity  could  not  be  diminish, 
ed  without  still  greater  loss,  because  the 
lands  could  not  be  turned  to  any  other  equal- 
ly valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  tax,  therefore,  would  fall  upon  the  rent 
and  profit ;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the 
vineyard.  When  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay 
any  new  tax  upon  sugar,  our  sugar  planters 
have  frequently  complained  that  the  whole 
weight  of  such  taxes  fell  not  upon  the  con- 
sumer,  but  upon  the  producer;  they  never 
having  been  able  to  raise  the  price  of  their 
sugar  after  the  tax  higher  than  it  was  before. 
The  price  had,  it  seems,  before  the  tax,  been 
a  monopoly  price ;  and  the  arguments  adduc- 
ed to  show  that  sugar  was  an  improper  sub 
ject  of  taxation,  demonstrated  perhaps  that  it 
was  a  proper  one  ;  the  gains  of  monopolists, 
whenever  they  can  be  come  at,  being  certain- 
ly of  all  subjects  the  most  proper.  But  the 
ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a  mo- 
nopoly price ;  and  the  rent  and  profit  of  bar- 
ley land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
proportion  to  those  of  other  equally  fertile 
and  equally  well  cultivated  land.  The  dif- 
ferent taxes  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
malt,  beer,  and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the 
price  of  barley ;  have  never  reduced  the  rent 
and  profit  of  barley  land.  The  price  of  malt 
to  the  brewer  has  constantly  risen  in  propor- 
tion to  the  taxes  imposed  upon  it ;  and  those 
taxes,  together  with  the  different  duties  upon 
beer  and  ale,  have  constantly  either  raised 
the  price,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
reduced  the  quality  of  those  commodities  to 
the  consumer.  The  final  payment  of  those 
taxes  has  fallen  constantly  upon  the  consumer 
and  not  upon  the  producer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  suffer  by  tne 
change  of  system  here  proposed,  are  those  who 
brew  for  their  own  private  use.  But  the 
exemption,  which  this  superior  rank  of  people 
at  present  enjoy,  from  verv  heavy  taxes  which 
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re  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  End  artificer, 
i  surely  most  unjust  urnl  unequal,  nui!  ought 
3  bo  taken  my,  even  though  this  change 
rat  never  to  take  place.  It  has  probably 
been  the  interest  of  this  nipcrior  order  of 
people,  however,  which  hu  hitherto  prevent- 
well  fail 

the  ]>eople. 

Besides  inch  duliet  at  (hose  of  cuttomt 
mill  excise  above  tnentioned,  there  are  several 
others  which  affect  the  price  of  good*  more 
unequally  anil  mere  indirectly.  Of  thii  kind 
■re  the  duties  which,  in  French,  are  called 
pcages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times  were  called 
V  duties  of  postage,  and  which  seem  lo  have 
been  originally  established  for  the  tame  pur. 
pone  at  our  turnpike  lolls,  or  the  lolls  upon 

Wiromra  at  ihe  road  or  of  the  navigation. 
Those  duties,  when  applied  lo  such  purpose*, 
are  must  properly  imposed  according  to  the 
bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods  As  tiny  were 
m r >  - l t i : i  J  [ y  lucal  and  provincial  duties,  appli- 
cable to  local  and  provincial  purposes,  Ihe 
administration  of  them  was,  jo  most  cases, 
entrusted  tu  the  particular  town,  parish,  or 
lordship,  in  which  they  wore  levied;  such 
,<„,imunities  being,  in  some  way  or  other, 
■upjiosrd  lo  be  accountable  for  the  applica- 


nt 

((vi'NUI.il'lr,    li 
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I  ihougt  he  has  in  n 
y  BDMB  ihe  July,  he  bat  in  many  entirely 
aatghtMd  the  application.  II  tt 
lulls  of  Great  Britain  should  ever  become 
M  of  the  resources  of  govemiueirt,  tre  may 
irn,  hy  the  example  of  many  other  na. 
ins,  what  would  probably  be  the  consc- 
ience.      Such    tolls,   no  doubt,    are  Snail; 

at  laird  in  proportion  to  his  eipense,  when 
h»  pays,  not  according  to  tbt  value,  hut  ac- 
ianar  to  die  bulk  or  weight  of  what  hr 
■  unlet.  When  such  Juliet  arc  impoaed, 
not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  M  to, 
rtmling  ta  the  atrnpcaatl  value  of  the  p.™!., 
they  become  properly  a  tort  of  Inland  eua. 
.  ■.  ■.-.. 
■t  importani  of  all  hranrhn  of  commerce, 
the  Interior  mminelf  of  the  country. 

ii  norn*  •mall  .tales,  duties  similar  in  Ihow 
JH»  dutin  are  imtmaed  u|hm  goodi  car- 
.  m  roat  tlie  Irrnlnry,  either  by  iand  or  by 
at*,  I'mm  nn*  foreign  country  lo  aliolhrr. 
->e  are  in  tome  couBtriet  called  tisn.it- 
ira.  outM  of  tlw  Hill*  Italian  states 
CM  are  tilusied  upon  Unr  Po,  ami  tlie  rir. 

frocn  duuVt  ef  ttt  kind,  which  are  paid  alto- 

Elarr  Ity  fi  rrijrnere,  and  which,  perhaps,  are 

upon   ihe  autdMU  of  another.    rikM    se> 
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import  nn  I 
transit-duty  in  the  world,  is  that  levied  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  upon  all  merchant  ships 
which  pass  through  the  Sound, 

pun  of  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise, 
though  diey  all  fall  iudillerently  upon  every 
■Daktatl  ■ft|eiaa  of  revenue,  nnd  are  paid 
finally,  or  witlimil  any  retribution,  by  who- 
ever consumes  the  rommodilie*  upon  which 
t ! i <-->■  aH  imposed  ;  yet  they  do  not  always  fall 
equally  or  proportionally  upon  the  revenue  of 
every  individual.  As  every  man's  humour 
regulates  the  degree  of  his  I'lffifijaflM, 
every  man  contributes  rather  according  to  his 
humour,  titan  in  proportion  Lo  his  revenue  t 
r  I  ii-  [in  iJm,(-  contribute  more,  the  parsimonious 
less,  than  their  proper  proportion.  During 
the  minority  of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  I:, 
contributes  commonly  very  little,  by  his  tow- 
■umplion,  towards  the  suppurt  of  that  state 
from  whose  protection  he  awl'in  a  great  re- 
venue. Those  who  live  in  another  country, 
contribute  nothing  hy  their  consumption  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  government  of  tliui 
country,  in  which  it  situated  the  source  ui 
their  revenue.  If  in  this  latter  country  Hurt 
should  be  no  land  tan,  nor  any  considerable 
duty  upon  the  transference  cither  of  moveable 
or  in i moveable  properly,  as  i>,  the  ease  in  lie- 
land,  such  absentees  may  derive  a  great  re- 
venue from  the  protection  of  a  government, 
lo  the  aupport  of  which  they  do  not  contri- 
bute a  single  shilling.  This  inequality  La  like- 
ly to  bo  greatest  in  ■  country  ui'  which  tin- 
government  is,  in  some  respects,  subordinate 
and  dependant  upon  that  of  some  other. 
Tile  people  who  possess  the  must  extensive 
Ibo  dependant,  will,  in  this  case, 
generally  rJujJI  lo  live  in  the  go.eiuiu-  otattV 
Ireland  ii  praisdy  in  this  liliirtlim  1 
'e  cannot  therefore  wonder,  that  the 
proposal  of  a  tat  upon  absentees  should  he 
very  popular  in  that  country.  |l  might, 
perhaps,  \k  a  little  difficult  lo  nstvfi  . 
hat  sort, 

ilrj.M  a     ,,,:,,,   I 

>>[ln  or  end.      If  you  except,  howetcr,  t!ii> 
luaiiun,  any  laaquajfty  in  tlie 
Hit   which  can  arise 
from  tucb  Lairs,  it  much  more  than  MrapaB. 

■ 
oua  lliat   mutuality  j  tlie  c  ire  urn -.la  nee  lliat 

■II    lr  ill'-,  loiill'ihllliull     is  lllogetln  r   lulun. 

ry  ;  il  lit-ing  altogether  in  hit  power,  Abel 

■ 
v  properly  attested,  ami  (pea 

i:<iy  are  paid  with    leas  grumbling 
than  any  other.      When  they  are  advanced  hv 
the  in,  rfttaat]  or  uianufactui 
finally  payt  them,  sou 
li'iiml    Id,  in   -iih  ilii-    pi  i.-.- 
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Such  taxes  are,  or  may  be,  perfectly  cer- 
tain ;  or  may  be  assessed,  so  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  concerning  either  what  ought  to  be 
paid,  or  when  it  ought  to  be  paid ;  concern- 
ing either  the  quantity  or  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  some- 
times be,  cither  in  the  duties  of  customs  in 
Great  Britain,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  countries,  it  cannot  arise  from 
the  nature  of  those  duties,  but  from  the  in- 
accurate or  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  law 
that  imposes  them  is  expressed. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  al- 
ways may  be,  paid  piece-meal,  or  in  propor- 
tion as  the  contributors  have  occasion  to  pur- 
chase the  goods  upon  which  they  are  imposed. 
In  the  time  and  mode  of  payment,  they  are, 
or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  most  convenient. 
Upon  the  whole,  such  taxes,  therefore,  are 
perhaps  as  agreeable  to  the  three  first  of  the 
four  general  maxims  concerning  taxation,  as 
any  other.  They  offend  in  every  respect 
against  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
bring  into  the  public  treasury  of  the  stdte,  al- 
ways take  out,  or  keep  out,  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people,  more  than  almost  any  other  taxes. 
They  seem  to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different 
ways  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it. 

First,  the  levying  of  such  taxes,  even  when 
imposed  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  re- 
quires a  great  number  of  custom-house  and 
excise  officers,  whose  salaries  and  perquisites 
are  a  real  tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings 
nothing  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  This 
txpense,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  more  moderate  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
most  other  countries.  In  the  year  which 
ended  on  the  5th  of  July,  1775,  the  gross 
produce  of  the  different  duties,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  commissioners  of  excise  in 
England,  amounted  to  L.  5,507,308  :  18:  8 J, 
which  was  levied  at  an  expense  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a-half  per  cent.  From  this 
gross  produce,  however,  there  must  be  de- 
ducted what  was  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
drawbacks  upon  the  exportation  of  exciseable 
goods,  which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce 
below  five  millions.4  The  levying  of  the 
salt  duty,  and  excise  duty,  but  under  a  dif- 
ferent management,  is  much  more  expensive. 
The  neat  revenue  of  the  customs  does  not 
amount  to  two  millions  and  a-half,  which  is 
levied  at  an  expense  of  more  than  ten  per 
cent.,  in  the  salaries  of  officers  and  other  in- 
cidents. But  the  perquisites  of  custom-house 
officers  are  everywhere  much  greater  than 
their  salaries  ;  at  some  ports  more  than  double 
ur  triple  those  salaries.  If  the  salaries  of 
officers,  and  other  incidents,  therefore,  a- 
ziount  to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the 

+  fhe  neat  produce  >f  that  year,  after  deducting  ailex- 
P^niss  and  allowances   amounted  to  L.  4,975.65?  *  19 : 6. 


1  neat  revenue  of  the  customs,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount, 
in  salaries  and  perquisites  together,  to  mote 
than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  officers  of 
excise  receive  few  or  no  perquisites  ;  and  the 
administration  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue 
being  of  more  recent  establishment,  is  in  ge- 
neral less  corrupted  than  that  of  the  customs, 
into  which  length  of  time  has  introduced  and 
authorised  many  abuses.  By  charging  upon 
malt  the  whole  revenue  which  is  at  present 
levied  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt  and 
malt  liquors,  a  saving,  it  is  supposed,  of  more 
than  L.  50,000,  might  be  made  in  the  annual 
expense  of  the  excise.  By  confining  the 
duties  of  customs  to  a  few  sorts  of  goods,  and 
by  levying  those  duties  according  to  the  ei- 
cise  laws,  a  much  greater  saving  might  pro- 
bably be  made  in  the  annual  expense  of  the 
customs. 

Secondly,  such  taxes  necessarily  occasion 
some  obstruction  or  discouragement  to  cer- 
tain  branches  of  industry.  As  they  alwayg 
raise  the  price  of  the  commodity  taxed,  they 
so  far  discourage  its  consumption,  and  conse- 
quently its  production.  If  it  is  a  commodity 
of  home  growth  or  manufacture,  less  labour 
comes  to  be  employed  in  raising  and  produc- 
ing it.  If  it  is  a  foreign  commodity  of  which 
the  tax  increases  in  this  manner  the  price,  the 
commodities  of  the  same  kind  which  are 
made  at  home  may  thereby,  indeed,  gain 
some  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a 
greater  quantity  of  domestic  industry  may 
thereby  be  turned  toward  preparing  them 
But  though  this  rise  of  price  in  a  foreign 
commodity,  may  encourage  domestic  industry 
in  one  particular  branch,  it  necessarily  dis 
courages  that  industry  in  almost  every  other. 
The  dearer  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he  neces- 
sarily sells  that  part  of  his  hardware  witl» 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
with  the  price  of  which,  he  buys  it.  That 
part  of  his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  ox 
less  value  to  him,  and  he  has  less  encourage- 
ment to  work  at  it.  The  dearer  the  consum- 
ers in  one  country  pay  for  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  another,  the  cheaper  they  necessarily 
sell  that  part  of  their  own  surplus  produce 
with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
with  the  price  of  which,  they  buy  it.  That 
part  of  their  own  surplus  produce  becomes 
of  less  value  to  them,  and  they  have  less  en- 
couragement to  increase  its  quantity.  All 
taxes  upon  consumable  commodities,  there- 
fore, tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tive labour  below  what  it  otherwise  would  be 
either  in  preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if 
they  are  home  commodities,  or  in  preparing 
those  with  which  they  are  purchased,  if  they 
are  foreign  commodities.  Such  taxes,  too,  al- 
ways alter,  more  or  less,  the  natural  direction 
of  national  industry.,  and  turn  it  into  a 
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net  always  duTeienl  from,  and  generally  less  ported  goods 

advantageous,  tlran   I  tin  in  which   ii  tnld   turn,;   when   hi'  has   paid   those    duties, 
hare  run  of  its  awn  accord.  lodged  Ibe  goods  in  his 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  such  rates  bv 

feitures  and  other  penalties,    which  entire!)' 

ruin  die  smuggler  ;  n  person  who,  though  no 

doubt  highly  blaiiie-jblc  Tor  violating  the  laws 

jf  his  country,  is  frequently  incapable  of  tio-  j  officers.      The  di 

luting  those   of  nit  tin!  justice,    and    would  account,    more 

have  been,  in  every  respect,  an  elcctlcnl  citi-  customs;  and 

ren,  had  nut  the  laws  of  hit    country  made  them.      Those  officers, 


In  thou 


any  further  trouble  or 
veiation  from  the  custom-house  officer.      It  is 
MIisCwIm  with  goods  sul.ject  to  duties  of  el. 
cise.      The  dealers  have  no  respite  from  the 
mtinusl  visits  and  e  laminar  ion  uf  the  eicise 
of  eicise  arc,  upon  thii 
■alar  ilnu    those  of  the 
die    officers    who    levy 
pretended,  though 
rral,  perhaps  they  do  their  duty   fully 
well  us  those  of  the  customs  ;  yet,  as  Ihul 
duty  obliges  them  to  be  frequently  very  trou- 
o  sorne  oT  their  neighbours,    com- 
itract  a  certain   liardne^  of  charac- 
ter,   which  the  others    frequently    have   not- 
Tliis  observation,  however,  may  very  proba. 
My  be  the  mere  suggestion  of  fraudulent  deal 
ers,  whoso  smuggling  is  either  prevented  ot 
detected  by  ihoir  diligence. 

iveniencies,  however,  which  ate, 

perhaps,    in   some   degree    in  sparable    from 

upon   consumable  com  modi  lies,  fall  as 

light  upon  the  people  of  Great  Ilrirnin  as  up- 

those  of  any  other  country   of  which    the 

remment   is   nearly    at    eipensive.       Orn 

te  is  not  perfect,  and  mighl  be   mended  ; 

t  it  is  as  good,  or  better,  than  rh:ir   uf  mw 

of  our  neighbours. 

In  consequence  of  the  notion,  ih  it  duties 
opon  consumable  goods  were  tales  u]i<in 
the  profits  of  merchants,  those  oulies  have,  in 
some  countries,  been  repealed  upon  every  sue. 
cessire  sale  of  the  goods.  If  the  profits  of 
the  i lie rcha i it- importer  or  m e reliant- man ufac- 
lurer  were  taicd,  equality  seemed  lo  require 
that  those  of  all  (be  middle  buyers,  who  in- 
tervened between  eidier  uf  them  and  die  eon 
turner,  should  likewise  be  laied.  The  famous 
alcavala  of  Spain  seems  to  have  been  frhsMfih 
ed  "|«m  this  principle.  It  was  at  first  a  rai 
of  ten  per  rent,  afterwards  of  IbuiMiB  pa 
eent.  and  it  it  at  present  only  sii  [ier  cent. 
u]mn  the  sale  of  every  sort  otftvpm  ly,  wli.ili.  t 
moveable  or  immovenble  ;  anil  it  is  repeat.nl 
every  lime  die  properly  Is  aold.*  'Ibe  levy- 
in  l;  of  I  his  In  requires  j  multitude  ■■'' 
officers,  sufficient  lo  guard  ibr  mMpMMfett 
of  good',  not  only  from  one  province  lo 
.'ii.-r.       Il 

tlil.ji  ill,  ii.ii  inily  llio  dealers  in  

goods,  but  ibwc  in  all  sorts,  every  farrow, 
ivrry  manufacturer,  every  merchant  nod  shop. 
lce|>er,  lo  ihe  continual  visit  ami  el  ami  nation 
of  the  tai.gathcrcrs.  Tlirough  the  greaiei 
pari  taf  the  counliy  in  whiili  a  tat  rfl 

- .; . hii  11,-l-j I     lo: 

liial.iit  to  rW  aspense  at  which  every  man  distant  tale.     Theproduce  ofevety  part  of  tin 

mid  be  willing  to  redeem  ainmlf  from    It.  BfluMI i  Will tat  ptopt^rtfopaal  to 

.  1'iough  more  effectual  ft*  turn  uf  Ibsj  xtljltllllillww].      It  n  H  '!"■  -'li-i- 

nstituted,  Vila,  accordingly,  ih«r  L'stuiiu  imputes  the  uur 


titnt  of  tile  ] 

guard  it  are  little  respected.  Not  many  peo- 
ple are  scrupulous  about  smuggling,  when, 
without  perjury,  they  can  find  an  easy  and 
safe  opportunity  of  doing  60.  To  pretend  to 
have  any  scruple  about  buying  smuggled 
goods,  though  a  manifest  encouragement  to 
the  violation  or  the  revenue  laws  and  to  the 
perjury  which  almost  always  attends  it,  would, 
io  moat  cumirries.  lie  regarded  as  one  of  tiiose 
[H'l.iiL'.ii  pieces  of  hypocrisy  which,  instead  of 
gaining  credit  with  anybody,  serve  only  to 
UpOM  the  ]«rson  who  aliects  10  practise  them 
tu  die  suspicion  of  being  a  greater  knave 
■  mm  MM  of  his  neighbours.  By  this  indul- 
gence of  die  public,  the  smuggler  it  often 
encouraged  to  continue  a  trade,  which  be  is 
thus  taught  10  consider  aa  in  some  measure 
innocent  ;  and  when  the  severity  of  the  re. 
•  eiiou-  laws  it  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  bv  is 
fieipiently  disposed  to  defend  widi  violence, 
what  be  has  lieen  accustomed  to  regard  as  his 
just  properly.  Prom  being  at  first,  perhaps, 
rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  he  at  last  too 
often  becomes  one  of  Ihe  hardiest  and  most 
determined  violators  of  die  law*  of  society. 
By  Ihe  ruiu  of  the  smuggler,  his  capital, 
which  hail  before  been  employed  in  main- 
our, it  absorbed  dlher 
le  of  the  stale,  ut  in  tint 
■e  officer;  and  ii  employed  in 
I  jnproductirr,  lothedimluution  of  the 
■J  capital  of  the  society,  anil  of  tire  Urn 
ful  industry  which  it  might  otherwise  hai 
maintained, 

I'ourthly,  such  lain,  by  subjecting  at  least 
tlw  dealer,  in  tha  rased  eoramoi'.r:. 
frequent  rWta  ami  odious  ctamination  of  ihe 
lal- gatherers,    cipoa*   diem    sometimes, 
doubt,  to  wow  degree  of  oppression,  and 
ways    In   much    trouble    and    so  i 
diuufh  relation,  aa  haa  already  been  said,  is 
no!  iiiiril)  speaking  rlpanaa,  il  it  carlainly 
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of  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  He  might  have 
imputed  to  it,  likewise,  the  declension  of  agri- 
culture, it  being  imposed  not  only  upon  manu- 
factures, but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
all  contracts,  and  consequently  upon  that  of 
all  contracts  of  sale.  It  is  both  lighter  than 
the  Spanish  tax,  and  the  greater  part  of 
towns  and  parishes  are  allowed  to  pay  a  com- 
position in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  com- 
position in  what  manner  they  please,  generally 
in  a  way  that  gives  no  interruption  to  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  place.  The  Nea- 
politan tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  so  ruinous 
as  the  Spanish  one. 

The  uniform  system  of  taxation,  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions  of  no  great  consequence, 
takes  place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the 
interior  commerce  of  the  country,  the  inland 
and  coasting  trade,  almost  entirely  free.  The 
inland  trade  is  almost  perfectly  free ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried  from  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  re- 
quiring any  permit  or  let-pass,  without  being 
subject  to  question,  visit  or  examination,  from 
the  revenue  officers.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, but  they  are  such  as  can  give  no  in- 
terruption to  any  important  branch  of  inland 
commerce  of  the  country.  Goods  carried 
coastwise,  indeed,  require  certificates  or  coast- 
cockets.  If  you  except  coals,  however,  the 
rest  are  almost  all  duty-free.  This  freedom  of 
interior  commerce,  the  effect  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  system  of  taxation,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  ;  every  great  country  being  necessari- 
ly the  best  and  most  extensive  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  productions  of  its  own  in- 
dustry. If  the  same  freedom  in  consequence 
of  the  same  uniformity,  could  be  extended  to 
Ireland  and  the  plantations,  both  the  grandeur 
of  the  state,  and  the  prosperity  of  every  part 
of  the  empire,  would  probably  be  still  greater 
tli  an  at  present. 

In  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which 
take  place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a 
multitude  of  revenue  officers  to  surround,  not 
only  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  those 
of  almost  each  particular  province,  in  order 
either  to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain 
goods,  or  to  subject  it  to  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain duties,  to  the  no  small  interruption  of 
the  interior  commerce  of  the  country.  Some 
provinces  are  allowed  to  compound  for  the 
gabelle,  or  salt  tax ;  others  are  exempted  from 
it  altogether.  Some  provinces  are  exempted 
from  the  exclusive  sale  of  tobacco,  which  the 
farmers-general  enjoy  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  aides,  which  correspond 
to  the  excise  in  England,  are  very  different  in 
different  provinces.  Some  provinces  are  ex- 
empted from  them,  and  pay  a  composition  or 
equivalent.     In  those  in  which  they  take  place, 


and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many  local  done 
which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  town 
or  district.     The  traites,  which  correspond  to 
our  customs,  divide  the   kingdom  into  three 
great  parts;  first,  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
tariff  of  1664,  which  are  called  the  provinces  of 
the  five  great  farms,  and  under  which  are  com- 
prehended Picardy,  Normandy,  and  the  great 
er  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of  the  king 
dom ;  secondly,  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
tariff  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  provinces 
reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces; and,   thirdly,  those    provinces  which 
are  said  to  be  treated  as   foreign,  or  which, 
because  they  are  allowed  a  free  commerce  with 
foreign  countries,  are,  in  their  commerce  whs 
the  other  provinces  of  France,   subjected  to 
the  same  duties  as  other  foreign  countries. 
These  are  Alsace,  the  three  bishoprics  of  Mentx, 
Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the   three   cities  oi 
Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marseilles.      Both  in 
the  provinces  of  the  five  great   farms  (calks' 
so  on  account  of  an  ancient  division  of  the 
duties  of  customs  into    five  great   branches! 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  subject  of  a 
particular  farm,   though  they    are    now   all 
united  into  one),   and   in   those    which  arc 
said  to  be  reckoned  foreign,  there  are  main 
local  duties  which  do  not  extend   beyond  a 
particular  town  or  district.      There  are  some 
such  even  in  the  provinces  which  are  said  to 
be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city 
of  Marseilles.     It  is  unnecessary  to  observe 
how  much  both  the  restraints  upon  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of 
the  revenue  officers,  must  be  multiplied,  in 
order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  those  different 
provinces  and  districts  which  are  subject  to 
such  different  systems  of  taxation. 

Over  and  above  the  general  restraints  a- 
rising  from  this  complicated  system  of  revenue 
laws,  the  commerce  of  wine  (after  corn,  per* 
haps,  the  most  important  production  of  France) 
is,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces,  sub- 
ject to  particular  restraints  arising  from  the 
favour  which  has  been  shown  to  the  vineyards 
of  particular  provinces  and  districts  above  those 
of  others.  The  provinces  most  famous  for 
their  wines,  it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  are 
those  in  which  the  trade  in  that  article  is  sub- 
ject to  the  fewest  restraints  of  this  kind.  The 
extensive  market  which  such  provinces  enjoy, 
encourages  good  management  both  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws 
are  not  peculiar  to  France.  The  little  duchy 
of  Milan  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  in  each 
of  which  there  is  a  different  system  of  taxa- 
tion, with  regard  to  several  different  sorts  of 
consumable  goods.  The  still  smaller  territo- 
ries of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into 
three  or  four,  each  of  which  has,  in  the 
manner,  a  system  of  its  own.     Under 
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ab-uri!  management,  nothing  but  the  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  boppincs*  of  the  cli- 
mate, could  preserve  such  countries  from  toon 
relapsing  into  the  lowest  state  of  poverty  and 
barbarism. 

either  I*  levied  by  an  administration,  of  which 
the  officer*  are  appointed  by  government,  and 

of  —  I  ill  f  ■  the  revenue  must,  in  this  caw,  vary 
from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  occasional 
variations  in  the  produce  of  live  tax  ;  or  they 


farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  far- 
mer being  allowed  to  appoint  hi*  own  officer*, 
who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  iu  the 
manner  directed  by  the  law,  are  under  his 
immediate  inspection,  and  art  immediately 
accountable  to  him.  The  beat  and  moat  fru- 
gal way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by 
farm.  Over  and  above  what  u  necessary  fur 
paving  the  stipulated  rent,  the  salaries  of  the 
officers,  and  the  whole  expense  of  admini- 
stration, the  fanner  must  always  draw  from 
the-  produce  of  the  tax  a  certain  profit,  propor- 
tioned at  Least  to  the  advance  which  he  makes, 
to  the  risk  which  be  runs  to  the  trouble  which 
he  is  at,  and  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  which 
it  requires  to  manage  so  very  complicated  a  the  dutii 
concern.    Government,  by  establishing  an  ad-    ' 


the  exact  payment  of  his  revenue  is  necessarily 
ili.-  patNatj  they  seldom  fail  to  complain,  thai 
without  laws  more  rigorous  than  those  which 
actually  look  place,  it  will  he  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  even  the  usual  rent.  In  those 
moments  of  public  ili.il ii-sh,  their  commands 
cannot  be  disputed.  Tlie  revenue  laws,  there- 
;..e  gradually  more  and  more  severe. 
The  most  sanguinary  are  always  to  be  found 
in  countries  where  the  greater  part  of  the  pub- 
lie  revenue  is  in  farm  ;  the  mildest,  in  coun. 
where  it  is  levied  under  tlie  immediate 


tpection,  of  the  *a 
f.,rnur  e.ljl.ili.lu-,  n*tgt*l  Jt  Ilj-.i  mm  Am 
profit,  which  is  almost  always  ciotbiunt.  To 
farm  any  considerable  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue  require*  either  a  great  capital,  or  a  great 
credit  i  circumstances  which  would  alone  rc- 


inspection  of  the  sovereign. 
Tercign  feels  more  compassion  for  his  people 
than  can  ever  be  expected  from  the  farmers 
of  his  revenue.  He  knows  that  the  perma- 
nent grandeur  of  his  family  depend*  upon 
the  prosperity  of  Ida  people,  and  he  will  never 
knowingly  ruin  that  prosperity  for  the  sake 
of  any  momentary  interest  of  his  awn.  It 
is  otherwise  with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue, 
whose  grandeur  may  frequently  be  tlie  effect 
of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  tlie  prosperity,  of  bis 

A  tax  is  sometime*  not  only  farmed  for  a 
certain  tent,  but  tlie  former  has,  besides,  the 
monopoly  of  the  commodity  tnicd.  In  France, 
tobacco  and  salt  are  levied  in 
n  such  cases,  the  firmer,  iii- 
vies  two  exorbitant  profits  up- 
on the. people;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and 
tin-  ,1i  H  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  monopo- 
list. Tobacco  being  a  luxury,  every  man  is 
allowed  to  buy  or  not  lo  buy  as  he  chnset, 
but  tall  being  ■  necessary,  every  man  is  ob- 
liged to  buy  of  tlie  farmer  a  certain  quantity 


tin-  rum  | million  still  further.      The  very  few 


*  train  the  competition  for  such  an  undertaking  of  it ;  because,  if  be  did  not  buy  this  quan 
to  a  very  small  number  of  people.  Of  the  few  tity  of  tlie  fanner,  be  would,  it  is  presumed, 
■  ho  bat*  this  capital  or  credit,  a  still  smaller  buy  it  of  some  smuggler.  The  taxes  upon 
necessary  knowledge  or  ex-  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.  The  temp- 
tation  lo  smuggle,  consequently,  is  to  many 
people  Irresistible  :  while,  it  the  nimu  lime, 
the  rigour  of  the  law.  and  tlie  vigilance  ot 
the  fanner's  officers,  render  the  yielding  to  tin 
temptation  almuat  certainly  niinou*.  Tin 
smuggling  of  salt  and  tobacco  MM 
year  several  hundred  people  to  the  galleys, 
betide*  ■  very  coiisiarrabhr  number  •rbom  it 
■end.  to  the  gibbet.  Thane  taxes.  kl*M  in 
this  manner,    yield  a    very    considerable   re- 


in   I  TOT,   ' 
of  tnliaec"  wae   Id   for    Iweiity-two 


(ui.l  ii  inoi.-  fur  tlurlr 
gethcr;  to  bci 

pctiton;    anil,  when  the  Hum  It 
auction,  to  ofler  na  rvnt  but  wliat  i*  much 
low  the  real  value.      In  countries  when 
public  revenue*  are  In  farm,  the  farnuu 
gaiur-illy   the    must    o|niUnl  people-      Their 
wealth   would  alone  excite  the  public  indijj 
nation  ;  taut  the  vanity  wlucb  aluuat  always 

accompanies  such  upstart  fortune*,  the  foul-  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
1J1  peculation  with  wlih.lt  ibey  commonly'  hundred  and  seven  ly-cigdl  livre*  a-ycar  j  tlial 
display  dial  wraith,  aacile  tluil  indignation  '  of  aa.lt  fur  th.irly.Mt  millions  lour  lniiiifie.l 
sail  more.  and    ninety-two  InaM   BNM  hundred  and 

Thi  fanner*  of  iIm  public  roreoue  never '  four  liirct,  Tlie  farm,  in  both  caw*,  was  in 
Sud  the  laws  tin  **rrvn,  which  punish  any  at- '  cumnusiire  in  176K,  and  to  last  for  six 
tempt  to  evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  llsty  yean.  Those  who  consider  tln<  blood  tt  tin 
bale  no  bowel,  for  the  contributors,  wlio  are  paoiili-  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the 
■ml  their  subject*,  ami  wIhhk  universal  bank-  nriiiuu  nf  the  primv,  may.  pari 
rupley,  if  it  should  happen  the  day  after  the  ..f  this  method  of  levying  I 
farm  ia  expifrd,  would  not    <  .ml  uwuopuhr*  of  salt  .<     i 

intetis*.      Iu   tit*  greatest  eiueancuja  <*f  lite   been  tatatiliiltn!  i. 
■  tale,  when   tlie  alliWty  of  die  toTenrign  fur   b.ulsriy  in  llir  Austrian  anil    i 
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nions,  and  in  tbe  greater  part  of  the  states  of  j 
Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
revenue  of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight 
different  sources ;  the  taille,  the  capitation, 
the  two  vingticmes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides, 
the  traites,  the  domaine,  and  the  farm  of  to- 
bacco. The  five  last  are,  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  provinces,  under  farm.  The  three  first 
are  everywhere  levied  by  an  administration, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  and  direction 
of  government ;  and  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  proportion  to  what  they  take 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they  bring 
more  into  the  treasury  of  the  prince  than  the 
other  five,  of  which  the  administration  is  much 
more  wasteful  and  expensive. 

The  finances  of  France  seem,  in  their  pre- 
sent state,  to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  re- 
formations. First,  by  abolishing  the  taille  and 
the  capitation,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  vingtiemes,  so  as  to  produce  an  additional 
revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  those  other 
taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  pre- 
served; the  expense  of  collection  might  be 
much  diminished  ;  the  vexation  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  which  the  taille  and  capita- 
tion occasion,  might  be  entirely  prevented ; 
and  the  superior  ranks  might  not  be  more 
burdened  than  the  greater  part  of  them  are  at 
present.  The  vingtieme,  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
with  what  is  called  the  land  tax  of  England. 
The  burden  of  the  taille,  it  is  acknowledged, 
falls  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land ;  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  assessed 
upon  those  who  are  subject  to  the  taille,  at  so 
much  a-pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final 
payment  of  the  greater  part  of  it  must  like- 
wise fall  upon  the  same  order  of  people. 
Though  the  number  of  the  vingtiemes,  there- 
fore, was  increased,  so  as  to  produce  an  addi- 
tional revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  both 
those  taxes,  the  superior  ranks  of  people  might 
not  be  more  burdened  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ;  many  individuals,  no  doubt,  would,  on 
account  of  the  great  inequalities  with  which 
the  taille  is  commonly  assessed  upon  the  es- 
tates and  tenants  of  different  individuals.  The 
interest  and  opposition  of  such  favoured  sub- 
jects, are  the  obstacles  most  likely  to  prevent 
this,  or  any  other  reformation  of  the  same 
kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle, 
the  aides,  the  traites,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco, 
all  the  different  customs  and  excises,  uniform 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  those 
taxes  might  be  levied  at  much  less  expense, 
and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England. 
Thirdly,  and  lastly,  by  subjecting  all  those 
taxes  to  an  administration  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  and  direction  of  government, 
the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  farmers-general 
might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
The  opposition  arising  from  tbe  private  inte- 


rest of  individuals,  is  likely  to  be  as  effects*) 
for  preventing  the  two  last  as  the  first-men- 
tioned scheme  of  reformation. 

The  French  system  of  taxation  seems,  is 
every  respect,    inferior   to    the    British.     In 
Great  Britain,  ten  millions  sterling  are  an- 
nually  levied  upon  less  than  eight  millions  of 
people,  without  its  beirifc  possible  to  say  thai 
any  particular  order  is  oppressed.      From  the 
Collections  of  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  author  of  the  Essay  upon 
the  Legislation  and  Commerce   of  Corn,  it 
appears  probable  that  France,  including  the 
provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  of  peo- 
ple; three  times  the  number,   perhaps,  con- 
tained in  Great  Britain.    The  soil  and  ylmuft 
of  France  are  better  than  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  • 
state  of  imfovement  and  cultivation,  and  is, 
upon  that  account,  better  stocked  with  all  those 
things  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raise 
up  and  accumulate ;  such  as  great  towns,  and 
convenient  and  well-built  houses,  both  in  town 
and  country.  With  these  advantages,  it  might 
be  expected,  that  in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty 
millions  might  be  levied  for  the  support  of 
the  state,  with  as  little  inconvenience  as  a  re- 
venue of  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Britain.    In 
1765  and  1766,  the  whole  revenue  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  France,  according  to  the  best, 
though,   I  acknowledge,   very  imperfect  ac- 
counts which  I  could  get  of  it,   usually  rua 
between  308  and  325  millions  of  livres  •  that 
is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions  ster. 
ling ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  beep 
expected,  had  the  people  contributed  ia  the 
same  proportion  to  their  numbers  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain.     The  people  of  France, 
however,  it  is  generally  acknowledged,  are 
much  more  oppressed  by  taxes  than  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.   France,  however,  is  certainlj 
the  great  empire  in  Europe,  which,  after  that 
of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildest  and  most 
indulgent  government. 

In  Holland,  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  said,  their 
principal  manufacturers,  and  are  likely  to  dis- 
courage, gradually,  even  their  fisheries  and 
their  trade  in  ship-building.  The  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  inconsiderable  in 
Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hi- 
therto been  ruined  by  them.  The  British  taxes 
which  bear  hardest  on  manufactures,  are  some 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  raw  materials, 
particularly  upon  that  of  raw  silk.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  States- General  and  of  the  different 
cities,  however,  is  said  to  amount  to  more 
than  five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling ;  and  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  more  than  a  third  pan 
of  those  of  Great  Britain,  they  must,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  be  much 
vily  taxed. 


PUBLIC  DEBTS. 


After  ill  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation 
have  been  exhausted,  if  lbs  IlljIIHlIm  of  the 
state  still  continue  to  require  new  lues,  they 
must  be  imposed  upon  improper  ones.  The 
taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  therefore, 
mav  be  no  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to 
maintain  its  independency,  has,  in  spite  of 
its  great  frugality,  been  involved  in  such  ex- 
pensive wars  as  have  obliged  it  to  contract 
great  debts.  The  singular  countries  of  Hol- 
'and  and  Zealand,  besides,  require  a  considcr- 
ble  eipense  even  to  preserve  theii  existence, 
t  to  prevent  their  being  (wallowed  up  by  the 
en,  which  mini  have  contributed  to  increase 
onsideiably  the  load  of  taxes  in  those  two 
The  republican  form  of  goi 


nearly  as  many  people  as  It  can  m 
large  re 


may  at 

mmond  of  a  large  quantity  ol 
.  of  life.  In  that  rude  state  of 
things,  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  those  necessaries,  in  the  materials  of 
plain  food  and  coarse  clothing,  in  corn  and 
cattle,  in  wool  and  rawhides.  When  neither 
commerce  nor  manufactures  furnish  any  thing 
for  which  the  owner  can  exchange  the  greater 
part  of  those  materials  which  are  over  and 
above  his  own  consumption,  he  can  do  no- 
thing with  the  surplus,  but  feed  and  clothe 
nearly  as  many  people  ss  it  will  feed  and  clothe. 
A  h.i-v.ii  ilitviTi  which  there  is  no  luxury,  and  a 
liberality  in  which  there  is  no  ostentation, 
occasion,  in  this  situation  oi  things,  die  prin. 
ie  the  principal  support  of  the  cipal  expenses  of  tile  rich  and  the  great, 
present  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners '  But  these  I  haTe  likewise  endeavoured  to 
uf  great  capitals,  the  great  mercantile  fami.  show,  in  the  same  book,  are  expenses  bv  which 
'  re  generally  citlier  some  direct  share,  or  people  are  not  very  apt  to  ruin  themselves, 
direct  influence,  in  the  administration  :  There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  selfish  pleasure  so 
of  that  government.  For  the  soke  of  the  re-  frivolous,  of  which  the  pursuit  has  not  some- 
ipcct  and  authority  which  they  derive  from  j  limes  ruined  even  sensible  men.  A  passion 
this  situation,  (hey  are  wilting  to  live  in  a  for  cock- fighting  has  ruined  many.  But  the 
country  where  then  cnpital,  if  they  employ  it  instances,  I  believe,  arc  not  very  numerous,  Or 
themselves,  will  bring  them  less  prufit,  and  if   people  who  nave  been  mined  by  a  boafataHti 


jini'ihiT.   Ian 

loderate  revenue  which  they 
it  will  purchase  less  of  the 
cm veniencies  of  life  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  residence  of 
ich  wealthy  people  necessarily  keeps  alive, 
I  spile  of  all  disadvantages,  a  certain  degree 
of  industry  in  the  country.  Any  public  cala- 
mity which  sbould  destroy  the  republican 
form  of  government,  which  should  throw  the 
whole  administration  into  the  hands  of  nobles 
and  of  soldiers,  which  should  annihilate  alto- 
.mportance  of  those  wealthy  uier. 
chauU,  would  soon  render  it  disagreeable  to 
them  to  live  in  a  country  where  they  ware  no 
longer  likely  to  be  touch  respected.  They 
would  remove  both  their  residence  and  their 
capital  in  notne  other  country,  and  the  in- 
dustry and  commerce  of  Holland  would  soon 
follow  ilir  capitals  ■liii-h  supported  them. 

Mot*  S3. 


liberality  of  this  kind  ;  though  the  hospi- 
tality of  luxury,  and  the  liberality  of  ostenta- 
tion liave  ruined  many.  Among  our  ieuda 
ancestors,  the  long  time  during  which  estates 
used  10  continue  in  the  same  family,  suffi- 
ciently demonstrates  the  general  dis|>ositier 
of  people  to  live  within  their  mcUM.  Though 
the  rustic  hospitality,  constantly  cicrcised  by 
the  great  landholders,  may  not,  to  us  in  the 
present  times,  seem  consistent  with  that  or. 
der  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  insepar- 
ably connected  with  good  economy;  yet  Ira 
must  certainly  allow  them  to  have  been  at 
least  to  tar  frugal,  as  not  commonly  to  have 
spent  dirir  whole  income.  A  part  of  (ball 
wool  and  raw  hides,  they  had  generally  an 
Opportunity  of  selling  for  money.  Some  pan 
of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  spent  in  pur. 
ih:i.[n^  the  fi"  iiijectf  uf  vanity  ond  luxury, 
with  which  die  circumstances  of  the  times 
could  furnish  ilinn  ;  but  some  part  of  it  they 
seem  commonly  to  have  hoarded.  They 
could  not  well,  indeed,  do  any  thing  else  but 
hoard  whatever  money  they  saved.  To  Irude, 
was  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman;  .ml  tn  lend 
money  at  interest,  which  at  that  time  was 
(onsiilcred  is  usury,  and  prohibited  by  law, 
would  have  becu  still  more  iu.  In  those 
times  of  violence  -imi  ilimnler,  besides,  it 
was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  v 
hind,  lhat  in  l.i  .-  they  should  In  driven  Av-n 
their  own  Inane,  they  mighl  have 
of  known  value  to  carry  with  tlieni  to  mime 
place  uf  safety.  'Pie  same  vioh  ' 
mail*  it  convenient  to  hoard,   mail,   I 

■    Id  conceal   the  hoard.       The  fre- 

liasnim  found, 

vay   than    bv   maintain!  mt  '  of  -hiili   no  o»nex   was   known,   mtlici.ntjt 


or  rviuc  ours. 

Ik  ihit  nida  stair  of  society  which  precedes 
the  extension  of  coalmen*  and  die  Improve- 
mast  of  manufacture*  ■  wh«n  those  expensive 
luxuries,  ahich  commerce  arid  manufactures 
can  alone  introduce,  are  alioawitwr  unknown  ; 
■be  person  who  rmwws  a  terjp  revenue,  ] 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  il»  I 
of  this  Inquiry,  can  i|h*i  i 
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demonstrates  the  frequency,  in  those  times, 
both  of  hoarding  and  of  concealing  the  hoard. 
Treasure-trove  was  then  considered  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  sove- 
reign. All  the  treasure-trove  of  the  king- 
dom would  scarce,  perhaps,  in  the  present 
times,  make  an  important  branch  of  the  re- 
venue of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  good 
estate. 

The  same  disposition,  to  save  and  to  hoard, 
prevailed  in  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  in  the 
subjects.  Among  nations,  to  whom  com- 
merce  and  manufactures  are  little  known,  the 
sovereign,  it  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
fourth  book,  is  in  a  situation  which  naturally 
disposes  him  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for 
at  cumulation.  In  that  situation,  the  expense, 
even  of  a  sovereign,  cannot  be  directed  by 
that  vanity  which  delights  in  the  gaudy  finery 
of  a  court  The  ignorance  of  the  times  af- 
fords but  few  of  the  trinkets  in  which  that 
finery  consists.  Standing  armies  are  not 
men  necessary ;  so  that  the  expense,  even  of 
*  sovereign,  like  that  of  any  other  great  lord, 
can  be  employed  in  scarce  any  thing  but 
bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to  his 
retainers.  But  bounty  and  hospitality  very 
seldom  lead  to  extravagance ;  though  vanity 
almost  always  does.  All  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  accordingly,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  had  treasures.  Every  Tartar 
chief,  in  the  present  times,  is  said  to  have 
one. 

In  a  commercial  country,  abounding  with 
every  sort  of  expensive  luxury,  the  sovereign, 
in  the  same  mariner  as  almost  all  the  great 
proprietors  in  his  dominions,  naturally  spends 
a  great  part  of  his  revenue   in   purchasing 
those  luxuries.     His  own  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  supply  him  abundantly  with  all 
the  costly  trinkets  which  compose  the  splen- 
did, but  insignificant,  pageantry  of  a  court 
For  the  sake  of  an  inferior  pageantry  of  the 
iame  kind,  his  nobles  dismiss  their  retainers, 
make  their  tenants  independent,  and  become 
gradually  themselves  as  insignificant  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in  his 
dominions.       The   same   frivolous   passions, 
which  influence  their  conduct,  influence  his. 
How  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  should  be 
the  only  rich  man  in  his  dominions  who  is  in- 
sensible to  pleasures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does 
not,  what  he  is  very  likely  to  do,  spend  upon 
those  pleasures  so  great  a  part  of  his  revenue 
as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defensive  power 
of  the  state,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that 
he  should  not  spend  upon  them  all  that  part 
of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is  neces- 
sary  for   supporting    that   defensive   power. 
His  ordinary  expense  becomes  equal  to  his 
ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not 
frequently  exceed  it      The  amassing  of  trea- 
sure can  no  longer  be  expected ;  and  when 
extraordinary  exigencies  require  extraordinary 
expenses,  he  must  necessarily  call  upon  his 


subjects  for  an  extraordinary  aid.  The  pre- 
sent and  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  are  the  only 
great  princes  of  Europe,  who,  since  the  deatii 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1610,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  amassed  any  considerable  trea- 
sure. The  parsimony  which  leads  to  accu- 
mulation has  become  almost  as  rare  in  repub- 
lican as  in  monarchical  governments.  The 
Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt.  The  canton  of 
Berne  is  the  single  republic  in  Europe  which 
has  amassed  any  considerable  treasure.  The 
other  Swiss  republics  have  not.  The  taste  fa 
some  sort  of  pageantry,  for  splendid  buildings, 
at  least,  and  other  public  ornaments,  frequent- 
ly prevails  as  much  in  the  apparently  sober 
senate-house  of  a  little  republic,  as  in  tht 
dissipated  court  of  the  greatest  king. 

The  want  of  parsimony,  in  time  of  react, 
imposes  the  necessity  of  contracting  debt  in 
time  of  war.  When  war  comes,  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury,  but  what  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  expense  of  the 
peace  establishment  In  war,  an  establish- 
ment of  three  or  four  times  that  expense  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state ; 
and  consequently,  a  revenue  three  or  four 
times  greater  than  the  peace  revenue.  Sup- 
posing that  the  sovereign  should  have,  what 
he  scarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of 
augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  expense;  yet  still  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  frorx.  which  this  increase 
of  revenue  must  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to 
come  into  the  treasury,  till  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve  months  after  they  are  imposed.  But 
the  moment  in  which  war  begins,  or  rather 
the  moment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  be- 
gin, the  army  must  be  augmented,  the  fleet 
must  be  fitted  out,  the  garrisoned  towns  must 
be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence  ;  that  army, 
that  fleet,  those  garrisoned  towns,  must  be 
furnished  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi 
sions.  An  immediate  and  great  expense 
must  be  incurred  in  that  moment  of  imme- 
diate danger,  which  will  not  wait  for  the  gra- 
dual and  slow  returns  of  the  new  taxes.  la 
this  exigency,  government  can  have  no  other 
resource  but  in  borrowing. 

The  same  commercial  state  of  society  which, 
by  the  operation  of  moral  causes,  brings  go- 
vernment in  this  manner  into  the  necessity  of 
borrowing,  produces  in  the  subjects  both  an 
ability  and  an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  com- 
monly brings  along  with  it  the  necessity  of 
borrowing,  it  likewise  brings  with  it  the  faci- 
lity of  doing  so. 

A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  necessarily  abounds  with  a  set 
of  people  through  whose  hands,  not  only  their 
own  capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  those  who 
either  lend  them  money,  or  trust  them  with 
goods,  pass  as  frequently,  or  more  frequently, 
than  the  revenue  of  a  private  man,  who, 
without  trade  or  business,  lives  upon  his  isV 
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through  Ids  hands.       The  ma- 
ll regular];  pais  through 


Ml  mill  credit  of  ■  mer- 
chant, who  dials  in  a  trade  of  which  the  re- 
turns arc   very  quick,  may 


,  ,1,,--, 


a  year.  A  country  almuuilinc;  widi  merchants 
am!  manufacturers,  thendbre,  nrcussarily  a- 
bounds  wiih  ■  -1  uf  people,  win)  have  it  at 
all  umes  in  their  power  to  advance,  if  they 
chute  to  do  so.  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
guu-rmucni.  Hence  the  ability  in  (lie  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  state  to  lend. 

nourish  long  in  any  state  which  docs  not  en- 
joy a  regular  administration  of  ju-.ii.i-  |  in 
which  the  people  do  not  feel  themielvea  secure 
in  tbe  possession  of  their  pro|ierty  ;  in  whidi 
die  f'fiilli  of  counsels  is  not  sup-purled  by  law  ; 
and  io  which  the  authority  of  Itta  slnlc  h  not 
supposed  to  be  regularly  employed  in  enforc- 
ing  tlie  payment  of  debts  from  all  those  who 
arc  able  to  pay.  Commerce  and  Diamine-' 
turea,  in  short,  can  seldom  flourish  in  any 
stale,  in  which  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of 
confidence  In  the  justice  of  goiernment.  Tbe 
win)  confidence  which  disposes  great  mer- 
chants ami  manufacturer*  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions, to  Iru.t  their  property  to  the  protec- 
dun  of  a  particular  government,  disposes  them, 
upon  t  itraimlinary  ociasioux,  io  irusl  iliut  ^o- 
rcrameui  wiili  ihc  use  of  their  property.  By 
lending  mumy  to  government,   they  do  not 

nun  for   a   m ■■■■'    .liiuini-ii  iluit  ability  to 

carry  ou  their  trade  ant)  man u fact u res ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it.  The 
necessities  of  tlie  state  render  government. 
u]ioa  most  occasions  willing  to  borrow  upon 
■..mcly  advantageous  to  the  lender. 
Tlni  security  which  it  grant*  to  the  original 
cmliio',  ia  mada  I 
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a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  Io  he  found, 
Lbej  would  quickly  bo  plundered.  In  such  a 
stale  of  dungs,  few  ]ieople  would  be  able,  and 
nobody  would  be  willing  io  lend  their  money 

The  sovereign  feels  that  he  must  provide  foi 
such  eiigencies  by  saving.  Iiicnust  lie  foresees 

flu mjglil  hmtm«  .till  OirtiuT  hb  natural  da- 

The  progress  of  tlie  commons  debts  which 
at  present  oppress  and  will  in  the  long-run 
pruhnldy  ruin,  nil  the  p;real  nnlinns  of  TTiMrjaa. 
has  been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  lite  |iri- 
nto  men,  have  generally  begun  to  bortJW 
upon  what  my  lie  called  Milmml  credit, 
without  assigning  or  mortgaging  any  particu- 
lar fund  for  the  payment  of  tbe  debt ;  and 
when  Lhis  resource  lias  failed  Ih.iu,  Ihiv  linn 
gene  on  Io  lrorniw  upon  assignments  or  mort- 
gages of  particular  funds. 

What  is  called  tlie  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  is  contracted  in  the  former  of  thou 
two  ways.  It  consists  partly  in  a  debt  which 
bears,  or  is  supposed  to  hear,  no  interest,  and 
which  resembles  the  debts  that  ■  private  man 
account;  and  partly  in  a  debt 
which    bean  ii 


n  bis  bill  at 
iry-note.      The  debts  which  are  due, 
(iili.i  faa  ■! \twt fiTfTf  -.i'l-viii--.  or  lor  sor- 

>!li-.  i-ilher  ll.it  )>n-.vi.L.|  1'..r,  «  Ml  paM  ill 
the  time  when  they  arc  performed ;  |iart  o! 
the  eilraordinarus  nf  I  lie  army,  navy,  and  or. 
dnancc,  the  arrears  of  MMaW  Io  foreign 
princes,  those  of  seamen's  wanes.  .Si-,  uanilb 
"  '    of  thefirst  kind. 


the  justice  of  the  a 
msrkai  for  more  titan  was  originally  paid  for 
it.  The  inrrcluuil  or  iw.ni.-d  man  make, 
ninntj  by  leodiag  mouey  to  government,  and 
in-* t-j  of  ill  mi  ni  slung,  increases  hit  triiding 
capital.  He  generally  om-idera  it  ea  a  favour, 
-.-  .Til  the  ndiiiini.Ir.il  ion  a>liuiti  him 
In  4  sliarr  in  tin-  first  subscription  for  a  new 
ban.  Hence  the  inclination  or  willingurs. 
In  tlw  subjects  of  a  commercial  stal.  hi  and. 
(lie  government  of  auch  a  slat*  i>  raj  apt 
in  repot*  itself  u]wu  tliit  ability  and  willing 
neaa  of  ila  sutijarti  to  Irnil  it  ilieir  money  of 


Lily  <>f  borrowing,  and  therefore  jiaywrati  it- 
self frwn  lb*  duty  of  saving. 

In  a  rude  sun  of  society,  there  are  no  grveu 

■ueraniila  or  manufacturing  capitals.       Ti.v 

.    .  -ho  b,Mni  wbaieni  money  they 

from  a  dhtfsM 


,,..,,-.1   .. 


bills  bearing  in. 
tern!  from  the  day  uu  wbiih  thai    I 
and  iu*y  bills  sii  months  after  they  are  issu- 
ed.     The  bank  of  England,  cither    !■■ 

-alue,  or  by  agreeing  with    government  fur 

Mirations  I"    mi  ii  I- 1 1  -  - 

bills  that  ia,  »"  rataiee  them  it  pat,    pHiB| 

the  inteiesl  which  happens  Io  M  due  ii|ion 

them,  k*r|»   up  their  value,    and    i 

their    circulation,    and    Uier.liy  IYc.pi.  nlly  en. 

iil  lo  contract  a  very  Luge  debt 

In  bran..-,  «hiie   tsMN  is  ua 

bank,    die   stale   bills    (billet.   d'atM*)  have 

sold  at  silly  and  HTI 

1  luring    Ilia    ureal   reiuinage   ill 

a  Of  Kng. 

iii  proper  to  put  a  stop  lo  its  usual 

tnnaatiions  exilwjuvr  bills  and    tallies  are 

said  to  have  sold  from  iRMatl  Alt  I"  -my  |wt 

diaamnti    uwiug  panly,  no  doubt,  lo 

ippoaed  irulability  of  th>  new  govern 
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fluent  established  by  the  Revolution,  but  part- 
ly, too,  to  the  want  of  the  support  of  the  bank 
of  England. 

When  this  resource  is  exhausted,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  order  to  raise  money,  to 
assign  or  mortgage  some  particular  branch  of 
the  public  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  government  has,  upon  different  occa- 
sions, done  this  in  two  different  ways.  Some- 
times it  has  made  this  assignment  or  mortgage 
for  a  short  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a 
few  years,  for  example ;  and  sometimes  for 
perpetuity.  In  the  one  case,  the  fund  was 
supposed  sufficient  to  pay,  within  the  limited 
time,  both  principal  and  interest  of  the  money 
borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was  supposed  suf- 
ti  cient  to  pay  the  interest  only,  or  a  perpetual 
i  nnuity  equivalent  to  the  interest,  government 
being  at  liberty  to  redeem,  at  any  time,  this 
annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  sum 
borrowed.  When  money  was  raised  in  the 
one  way,  it  was  said  to  be  raised  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  fund- 
ing, or,  more  shortly,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  annual  land  and  malt 
taxes  are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by 
virtue  of  a  borrowing  clause  constantly  insert- 
ed into  the  acts  which  impose  them.  The 
bank  of  England  generally  advances  at  an 
interest,  which,  since  the  Revolution,  has  vari- 
ed from  eight  to  three  per  cent.,  the  sums  of 
which  those  taxes  are  granted,  and  receives 
payment  as  their  produce  gradually  comes  in. 
£f  there  is  a  deficiency,  which  there  always  is, 
it  is  provided  for  in  the  supplies  of  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  only  considerable  branch  of 
the  public  revenue  which  yet  remains  unmort- 
gaged, is  thus  regularly  spent  before  it  comes 
in.  Like  an  improvident  spendthrift,  whose 
pressing  occasions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait 
for  the  regular  payment  of  his  revenue,  the 
state  is  in  the  constant  practice  of  borrowing 
i.f  its  own  factors  and  agents,  and  of  paying 
interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during 
a  great  part  of  that  of  queen  Anne,  before 
we  had  become  so  familiar  as  we  are  now 
with  the  practice  of  perpetual  funding,  the 
greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were  imposed 
but  for  a  short  period  of  time  (for  four,  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of 
the  grants  of  every  year  consisted  in  loans  upon 
anticipations  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes. 
The  produce  being  frequently  insufficient  for 
paying,  within  the  limited  term,  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  money  borrowed,  deficien- 
cies arose ;  to  make  good  which,  it  became 
necessary  to  prolong  the  term. 

In  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.,  c.  20, 
the  deficiencies  of  several  taxes  were  charged 
upon  what  was  then  called  the  first  general 
mortgage  or  fund,  consisting  of  a  prolongation 
io  the  first  of  August  1706,  of  several  different 
taxes,  whicn  would  have  expired  within  a 
shorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was 


accumulated  into  one  general  fund.  Tie  de- 
ficiencies charged  upon  thii  prolonged  term  a- 
mounted  to  L.  5, 160,459:  14:  9 J. 

In  1701,  those  duties,  with  some  others, 
were  still  further  prolonged,  for  the  like  pur- 
poses, till  the  first  of  August  1710,  and  wen 
called  the  second  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upon  it  amounted  to 
L.2,055,999:7:  11  J. 

In  1707,  those  duties  were  still  further  pro- 
longed, as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  of 
August  1712,  and  were  called  the  third  gene- 
ral mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  L.  983,254 :  11  :  9j. 

In  1708,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the 
old  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of 
which  one  moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  this 
fund,  and  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of 
Scotch  linen,  which  had  been  taken  off  by  the 
articles  of  union)  still  further  continued,  as  a 
fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  first  of  August 
1714,  and  were  called  the  fourth  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed  upon 
it  was  L. 925, 176  :  9:  2{. 

In  1709,  those  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was 
now  left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  still  furtbei 
continued,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  first  of 
August  1716,  and  were  called  the  fifth  gene- 
ral  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  L.  922,029  :  6s. 

In  1710,  those  duties  were  again  prolonged 
to  the  first  of  August  1720,  and  were  called 
the  sixth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  sum 
borrowed  upon  it  was  L.  1,296,552  :  9  :  1 1  J. 

In  1711,  the  same  duties  (which  at  this 
time  were  thus  subject  to  four  different  anti- 
cipations), together  with  several  others,  were 
continued  for  ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  pay- 
ing the  interest  of  the  capital  of  the  South-sea 
company,  which  had  that  year  advanced  to 
government,  for  paying  debts,  and  making 
good  deficiencies,  the  sum  of  L.  9, 177,957. 
15:4,  the  greatest  loan  which  at  that  timt 
had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  so  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  observe,  the  only  taxes,  which, 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  of  a  debt,  had 
been  imposed  for  perpetuity,  were  those  for 
paying  die  interest  of  the  money  which  had 
been  advanced  to  government  by  the  bank  and 
East-India  company,  and  of  what  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  advanced,  but  which  was 
never  advanced,  by  a  projected  land  bank. 
The  bank  fund  at  this  time  amounted  to 
L.  3,375,027  :  17 ;  10.},  for  which  was  paid  an 
annuity  or  interest  of  L.  206, 501  :  13:5.  The 
East- India  fund  amounted  to  L.  3, 200,000, 
for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  interest  of 
L.  160,000;  the  bank  fund  being  at  six  per 
cent.,  the  East-India  fund  at  five  per  cent 
interest. 

In  1715,  by  the  first  of  George  I.,  c  12, 
the  different  taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged 
for  paying  the  bank  annuity,   together  witb 
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leveral  others,  which,  lij  this  act,  were  like- 
wise rendered  perpetual,  were  accumulated 
inio  one  common  fund,  called  the  aggregate 
fund,  which  whs  charged  not  only  with  the 
payment  of  the  bank  annuity,  but  with  etff* 
.  ill  other  annuities  and  burdens  of  different 
kinds.  Tliis  fund  was  afterwards  augmented 
Ly  the  third  of  George  1.,  c.  8.,  mil  by  tbe 
fifth  of  George  I.,  c  S,  mil  the  different  du- 
ties which  were  Ihcn  added  to  it  were  like- 
wise rendered  perpetual. 

In  ITlTj  by  Uit  third  of  George  I.,  c.  7, 
several  other  tuea  were  rendered  perpetual, 
and  accumulated  into  another  common  fund, 
culled  lilt  general  fund,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities,  amounting  ill  tbe  whole  to 
h.  724,849 -.6;  10.. 

In  consequence  of  those  different  acta,  the 
greater  part  of  the  tales,  which  before  bad 
been  intici paled  only  fur  a  short  term  of  years 

'■■■I'  :    |    ■■ 

not  tbe  capita),  but  the  interest  only,  of  tbe 
money  which  had  been  borrowed  upon  thcin 
by  different  successive  itiritwrimi* 

Had  money  never  been  raised  but  by 
cipation,  ihe  course  of  a  few  yean  would 
liberated    the    public    reronuc,    without    a  in 
other  attention  of  government  besides  that 
tioi  overloading  the  fund,  by  charging  it  w 
more   debt   than   it  could   pay   within   the 
mitrd  term,  and  not  of  anticipating   a  second 
time  before  (he  expiration  of  the   first 
nation.      But   the   greater   part   of  European 
governments  have  latn  incapable  of  those  au 
tendons.      They   have   frequently   overloaded 
the   fund,   even   upon   the   nrtt  anticipation ; 
■nd  when  tins  happened  not   lo   be  tlie   case, 
they  have  generally  taken  care  to  overload   it, 
by  anticipating  a  second   and   a   third    time, 
before  tli*  cipiration  of  the  fint  anticipation. 
Pie  fund  becoming  in  tin,  manner  aliogcthet 
insufficient  for  paying  both  principal  and  inter- 
eat  at  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  became 
rrrrnarj  to  charge  it  with   the   inter 
or  a  iwrpctual  annuity  equal  to  the 
■nd  such  improrideii!   ■ 

gate  bittb  lo  the  more  ruinous  practice  of 
perpetual  funding.  But  though  Out  pracu'i 
necessarily  pula  ul!  the  liberation  of  tlie  pul 
Ik  revenue  from  a  filed  period,  to  one  so  ii 
definite  that  it  ia  not  vary  likely  ever  loarrivi 
yet,  ai  a  greater  sum  on,  in  all  cases,  I 
raised  by  this  new  practice  than  by  the  ol 
one  uf  anticipation,  the  former,  attain  men 
luve  once  btiuniv  familiar  with  it,  ha.,  b 
Ureal  riigencic*  of  the  atale.  been  universally 
pr  (erred  to  the  latter.      To  relieve  tin  preacut 

|  .  is  always   Ihe    object    I 
pally  interests  those  immediately  concerned  In 
the  .duiim  stratum  of  politic  aH'ain.   The  future 
liberation  of  tlie  public  revenue  they   leave   to 
Ihe  care  of  posterity. 

During  Ihe  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  mar. 
kd  late  «f  interest  haul  fallen  from  ait  to  five 
Mitt   year   of  her 


ild  lawfully  lie  taken  for 
money  borrowed  upon  priratc  security.      Suon 
after  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  temporary   taxes 
of  Great  Britain  bad  been  rendered  perpetual, 
and  distributed  into  the  aggregate,  South-sea, 
id  genera]  fumK,  r]ji  cieiiii.'rs  nf  the  public, 
like  those  of  private  persons,  were  induced  lo 
accept  of  five  |ier  cent,  for  ihe  interest  of  their 
occasioned  a  saving  of  one   per 
t  capital   of  tlie   greater   part  01 
the  debts  which  had  bacS  thus  funded  for  pei- 
f  one-siith  of  tlie  greater  pan  of 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  three 
great  funds   above   mentioned.      This   saving 
isiderable  surplus  in  tbe  produce  ol 
i!i.:   dilterent   tales  which  had   been   accuiuu- 
i  into  those  funds,  over  and  above  what 
necessary  for  paying  tbe  annuities  which 
n  now  charged   upon  them,   and   laid   the 
foundation  of  what   hat  since  been  called  the 
sinking   fund.       In    1717,   it    amounted     In 
1-323,434  ;  7  i  7;.      In  1727,  tlie   interest  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts   was  still 
Further    reduced   to   four  per  cent,  j  and,  in 
1753  and  17S7,  to  three  and  it-half,  and  three 
per  cent.,  which  reductions  still   further  aug- 
mented the  sinking  fund. 

A  sinking  fund,  tliuugli    instituted   fur   tlie 
lymeul  of  old,  facilitates  very  much  tlie  Con- 
tracting or  new  debts.     It  is  a  subsidiary  fund, 
always  at  hand,  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  uf  any 
other  doubtful   fund,   upon    which   money    it 
ptopoeod  to  be  raised  in   any  exigency  uf  the 
Whether  tbe   sinking   fund   of   Great 
has  been  more  frCipieiulj  applied  tu  the 
to  other  of  those  two  purposes,   will 
lulficiently  appear  by  and  by. 

Besides  those  two  methods  of  borrowing, 
by  anticipations  and  by  >  perpetual  funding, 
there  are  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a 
tort  of  middle  place  baMM  them  ;  these  arc, 
that  uf  borrowing  upon  annuities  for  terms  ul 
yean,  and  that  of  borrowing   upon  annuities. 

lot  tern 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne,  large  sums  were  ftauanH)] 
burrowed  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years. 
which  «*M  sometimes  longer  am!  IsWeWBW 
i  .  II.Ll.i,  JM  ait  «■,  passed  for 
borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  or  L.140,000  a.year,  for 
sixteen  yean.  In  1OT,  an  act  was  passed 
for  borroning  a  milium  upon  annuities  lot 
lives,  upon  MtTia  which,  in  die  present  times. 
II Willi  ap|icar  vet)  advantageous;  but  the 
subscription  >u  mil  filled  bus,  In  the  follow. 
iug  year,  the  deficiency  was  made  good,  by 
Sorrowing  upon  auuuiiiea  for  lives,  at  four. 

.  i.;    or  a  little  more  than  >■  I 
purchase.       In   1695.   tlie   nervous   who   had 
^in  i-Iluk.  >l  ihine  annuities  were  allowed  lo  ei. 
change  them   for  others  of  iiineiy-sil   yean, 
tape*]   riling   into  ihe  cichequer    ji 
[■oundi  in  Ihehundrasl  ,  that  is,  the 
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between  fourteen  per  cent,  for  life,  ami  four- 
teen per  cent,  for  ninety-six  years,  was  sold  for 
sixty-three  pounds,  or  for  four  and  a-half  years 
purchase.      Such  was  the  supposed  instability  j 
of  government,  that  even  these  terms  procured  i 
few  purchasers.      In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, ! 
money  was,  upon  different  occasions,  borrowed 
both  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and  upon  an-  | 
nuities  for  terms  of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  | 
of  ni  nety-etght,  and  of  ninety-nine  years.      In  J 
1719,    the   proprietors   of  the  annuities  for, 
thirty-two  years  were  induced  to  accept,  in  J 
lieu  of  them,  South-sea  stock  to  the  amount 
of  eleven  and  a-half  years  purchase  of  the  an- 
nuities, together  with  an  additional  quantity 
of  stock,  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened 
then   to  be  due  upon  them.     In    1720,  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  both  long    and  short,   were    sub- 
scribed  into  the  same  fund.     The  long  an- 
nuities, at  that  time,  amounted  to  L.  666,821 : 
8:  3£  a-year.      On  the  5th  of  January  1775, 
the  remainder  of  them,  or  what  was  not  sub- 
scribed   at    that    time,    amounted    only    to 
L.  136,453:  12:  8. 

During  the  two  wars  which  began  in  1739 
and  in  1 755,  little  money  was  borrowed,  either 
upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon 
those  for  lives.  An  annuity  for  ninety-eight 
or  ninety-nine  years,  however,  is  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  a  perpetuity,  and  should  therefore, 
one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly  as  much.  But  those  who,  in  order  to 
make  family  settlements,  and  to  provide  for 
remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  stocks, 
would  not  care  to  purchase  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminishing;  and  such 
people  make  a  very  considerable  proportion, 
both  of  the  proprietors  and  purchasers  of  stock. 
An  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years,  there- 
fore, though  its  intrinsic  value  may  be  very 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  a  perpetual  an- 
n  uity,  will  not  find  nearly  the  same  number 
of  purchasers.  The  subscribers  to  a  new  loan, 
who  mean  generally  to  sell  their  subscription 
as  soon  as  possible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual 
annuity,  redeemable  by  parliament,  to  an  ir- 
redeemable annuity,  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
of  only  equal  amount.  The  value  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  supposed  always  the  same,  or 
very  nearly  the  same;  and  it  makes,  there- 
fore, a  more  convenient  transferable  stock  than 
the  latter. 

During  the  two  last-mentioned  wars,  an- 
nuities, either  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives, 
were  seldom  granted,  but  as  premiums  to  the 
subscribers  of  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the 
redeemable  annuity  or  interest,  upon  the  credit 
of  which  the  loan  was  supposed  to  be  made. 
They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund 
upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed,  but  as 
an  additional  encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occasionally  been 
grunted  in  two  different  ways ;  either  upon  se- 
parate lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which,  in 


French,  are  called  tontines,  from  the  name  of 
their  inventor.  When  annuities  are  granted 
upon  separate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indi- 
vidual annuitant  disburdens  the  public  re- 
venue, so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  his  annuity. 
When  annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue  does  not 
commence  till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants 
comprehended  in  one  lot,  which  may  some- 
times consist  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
of  whom  the  survivors  succeed  to  the  an- 
nuities of  all  those  who  die  before  them; 
the  last  survivor  succeeding  to  the  annuities  of 
the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  same  revenue,  more 
money  can  always  be  raised  by  tontines  than 
by  annuities  for  separate  lives.  An  annuity, 
with  a  right  of  survivorship,  is  really  worth 
more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  separate  life ; 
and,  from  the  confidence  which  every  man 
naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the 
principle  upon  which  is  founded  the  success 
of  all  lotteries,  such  an  annuity  generally  sells 
for  something  more  than  it  is  worth.  In 
countries  where  it  is  usual  for  government  to 
raise  money  by  granting  annuities,  tontines 
are,  upon  this  account,  generally  preferred  to 
annuities  for  separate  lives.  The  expedient 
which  will  raise  most  money,  is  almost  always 
preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to  bring  about, 
in  the  speediest  manner,  the  liberation  of  the 
public  revenue. 

In  France,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  debts  consists  in  annuities  for  lives 
than  in  England.  According  to  a  memoir 
presented  by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to 
the  king,  in  1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of 
France  is  estimated  at  twenty-four  hundred 
millions  of  livres;  of  which  the  capital,  for 
which  annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted,  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  three  hundred  mil- 
lions, the  eighth  part  of  the  whole  public 
debt.  The  annuities  themselves  are  computed 
to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a-year,  the  fourth 
part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  the 
supposed  interest  of  that  whole  debt.  There 
estimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not  exact 
but  having  been  presented  by  so  very  respect* 
able  a  body  as  approximations  to  the  truth, 
they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as  such. 
It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety  in 
the  two  governments  of  France  and  Eng- 
land for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  occasions  this  difference  in  their  respec- 
tive modes  of  borrowing ;  it  arises  altogether 
from  the  different  views  and  interests  of  tht, 
lenders. 

In  England,  the  seat  of  government  being  ' 
in  the  greatest  mercantile  city  in  the  world, 
the  merchants  are  generally  the  people  who 
advance  money  to  government.  By  advan- 
cing it,  they  do  not  mean  to  diminish,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  increase  their  mercantile 
capitals;  and  unless  they  expected  to  sell 
with  some  profit,  their  share  in  the  subscrip 
tion  for  a  new  loa  i,  they  never  would  rah- 
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leribe.  Bin  if,  by  advancing  their  money, 
lhe\  were  to  purchase,  instead  of  perpetual  nn- 
auitics,  annuities  for  lives  only,  » helher  their 
own  or  thaw  of  other  prank1,  they  would  not 
ilways  be  so  likely  to  tell  them  with  a  profit. 
Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  thev  would 
always  sell  with  low;  Iweausc  no  man  will 
give  for  an  annuity  upon  the  life  of  another, 
whose  age  and  stnto  of  health  are  nearly  the 
same  with  hit  own,  the  same  price  which  he 
would  give  for  one  upon  his  own.  An  an- 
nuity upon  the  life  of  *  third  person,  indeed, 
is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  value  to  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  ;  but  its  real  value  begin',  to  dimi- 
nish from  the  moment  it  is  granted,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so,  more  and  mare,  as  long  as  it 
subsists.  It  can  never,  therefore,  make  so 
convenient  a  transferable  stock  as  a  perpe- 
tual annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  he 
supposed  always  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the 

In  France,  the  seat  of  government  not  be- 
ing tn  a  great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do 
not  make  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people 
who  advance  money  to  government.  Un- 
people concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers- 
general,  the  receivers  of  the  tares  which  are 
not  in  farm,  the  court-bankers,  ore.  make  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  advance  their  menee 
in  all  public  exigencies.  Such  people  are 
commonly  men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  peal 
wealth,  ami  freimetilly  of  great  pride.  They 
an  too  proud  to  marry  their  equals,  anil  wo- 
men of  quality  disdain  to  marry  them.  Tncy 
frequently  ratolve,  therefore,  to  live  liache- 
lor>  ;  and  having  neither  any  families  of  thctr 
own,  nor  much  regard  for  those  of  their  rela. 
tlout,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fund  of 
>i  lim-l.-dging,  they  desire  only  to  live  in 
splendour  during  their  own  time,  ami  are  not 
unwilling  that  their  fortune  should  end  with 
ilicmudret.  The  number  of  rich  people,  be. 
side*,  who  are  rilhef  averse  to  marry,  nr  whose 
condition  of  life  rendera  il  either  improper  or 
in.  in  in  -iiii'iit  Cm  tsssasl  in  do  to,  bttssatt  greater 
in  France  than  in  England.  To  such  peo- 
ple, who  have  little  or  no  care  for  posterity, 
nothing  can  be  more  enmrnimt  than  to  ei. 
rlinnge  their  capital  for  a  revenue,  which  I*  to 
last  just  a*  long,  and  no  longer,   than  they 

The  ordinary  eiperu*  of  the  greater  pari 
of  modern  gnvertimenu,  in  lime  of  jwaec, 
Isg  tquaJ,  or  nearly  equal,  id  their  ordinary 
revenue,  when  wav  comet,  tbry  are  both   mi- 
willing,  and  unable  to  increase  their  revenue 
In  proportion  lo  die  increase  of  their  eipvnae. 
They  are  unwilling,  fiw  fiai  of  afl 
people,   oho.   by  so  great  bih!  k  sudden  an 
inmate  of  tain,   would   soon   t- 
villi  ihe  wsr  ;   and  lliev  are  unabl*,  front  nut 
wl'II  knowing  whal  uses  would   bl 
.   fie  ivimui  wsuUsl,       1 
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otherwise  occasion. 


noney   luffident   for   currying   on    tl 

mil  by  the  practice  of  perpetual  fundh 

ire  enabled,  with  the  smallest  possible  incmtsi 

if  tares,  to  raise  annually  the  largest  possjbli 

mm  of  money.      In  g'eJt  empires,  the  peojih 

•  lio  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  province! 


of  them,  s 

iif  renting    il 


L-I.j.iy. 


e  any  inconvenienev  from  t 
it  theii 


lewapapera  the  eiploits  o( 
tneJr  own  neets  and  armies.  To  them  this 
amusement  compensates  the  small  dlflkreOM 
between  the  tares  which  they  pay  os  account 
of  the  war,  and  those  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  pay  in  time  of  pence.  They 
are  commonly  dissatisfied  with  the  return  of 
l>eace,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  amuse, 
ment,  and  to  a  thousand  visionary  hopes  of 
conquest   and   national   glory,   from   a  hinge! 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  seldom  relieves 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  laics  Itn. 
posed  during  the  war.  These  are  mortgaged 
for  the  interest  of  the  debt  contracted,  in  or- 
der to  carry  it  on.  If,  over  and  above  paying 
the  interest  of  (ilia  debt,  and  defraying  the 
ordinary  expense  of  government,  the  old  re- 
venue, together  with  the  new  tales,  produce 
*omc  surplus  revenue,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
convened  into  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  off 
the  debt  But,  iu  the  first  place,  thii  sinking 
fund,  even  supposing  it  sbould  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose,  it  generally  altogether  ina 
dequate  for  paying,  in  die  nam—  of  my  pe. 
riod  during  which  it  can  reasonably  be  el- 
pectcd  that  peace  should  continue,  the.  "hole 
dathJ  O'liinii-ted  during  die  wnr  ;  mid.  in  the 
■Mood  place,  this  fund  it  almost  always  ap. 
i.lir il  lo  other  purposes. 

The  new  tales  were  imposed  for  the  soli 
purpose  of  paying   the  intercut  of  the  monei 

i  i  ■■■,■■■ 
U   it  generally  tomcihing  which  ».i-   Mftta 
inliiiileil  ".ir  elpri'led,    iiud  i-,   [In  : 

■   usiilcmble.      Sinking   fuiida  hair 
generally  arisen,   nut  to  much   from  any  lur- 

ithat  was  necessary  for  piiyhig  llle  interest  or 
■nuiiity  originally  charged  upon  them,  at 
from  •  Hltneqii. -in  reilnciiuu  of  ih;.l  iuteri-sl  , 
I  that  of  Holland  in  ICS5,   and  thai     ' 

■   I        ■   ■■'..■  ll    «(   I  !■ .  -    IN      I  '!"■."■.    «IT1'   lllllll     I Hi 

ihit  manner,      i  h  u.-i    li  i 

III'    .lllll      I'lllld-I. 

liming   the    must    f.n-i 
•Tenia  occur,  which  require  an  eitraordinary 

eapentsr |  iiult'niii m  Iiud.  li  jIhuimiihii 

■     ■  '■,■■■    '":■   !■ 

ptytnf  dM  ahtatfaf]   Inn-.   ■ 

nr*  las        Him    ni»   tn    i.  in 1 1 in  ili.ii.  ;i    fell 
lest  by  thi 
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opposition.  The  more  taxes  may  have  been 
multiplied,  the  higher  they  may  have  been 
raised  upon  every  different  subject  of  taxa- 
tion ;  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain 
of  every  new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes, too,  either  to  find  out  new  subjects  of 
taxation,  or  to  raise  much  higher  the  taxes  al- 
ready imposed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary 
suspension  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not  im- 
mediately felt  by  the  people,  and  occasions 
neither  murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow 
of  the  sinking  fund  is  always  an  obvious  and 
easy  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the  present 
difficulty.  The  more  the  public  debts  may 
have  been  accumulated,  the  more  necessary  it 
may  have  become  to  study  to  reduce  them ; 
the  more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may 
be  to  missapply  any  part  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
the  less  likely  is  the  public  debt  to  be  reduced 
to  any  considerable  degree,  the  more  likely, 
the  more  certainly,  is  the  sinking  fund  to  be 
misapplied  towards  defraying  all  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  which  occur  in  time  of  peace. 
When  a  nation  is  already  overburdened  with 
taxes,  nothing  but  the  necessities  of  a  new 
war,  nothing  but  either  the  animosity  of  na- 
tional vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for  national 
security,  can  induce  the  people  to  submit, 
with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence 
the  usual  misapplication  of  the  sinking  fund. 

In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we 
had  first  recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of 
perpetual  funding,  the  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne 
any  proportion  to  its  accumulation  in  time  of 
war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in  1668, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present 
enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  first 
laid. 

On  the  31st  of  December  1697,  the  pub- 
lic debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  un- 
funded, amounted  to  L.21,515,742 :  IS  :  8£. 
A  great  part  of  those  debts  had  been  con- 
tracted upon  short  anticipations,  and  some 
part  upon  annuities  for  lives ;  so  that,  before 
the  31st  of  December  1701,  in  less  than  four 
years,  there  had  partly  been  paid  off,  and 
partly  reverted  to  the  public,  the  sum  of 
L.  5, 12 1,041  :  12  :  Of;  a  greater  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  since  been 
brought  about  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only 
to  L.  16,394,701  :  1  :  7 J. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
public  debts  were  still  more  accumulated.  On 
the  31st  of  December  1714,  they  amounted  to 
L. 53,68 1,076  :  5  :  6T\.  The  subscription  in- 
to the  South-sea  fund,  of  the  short  and  long 
annuities,  increased  the  capital  of  the  public 
debt;  so  that,  on  the  31st  of  December  1722, 
it  amounted  to  L. 55,282,978  :  1 :  Sf .  The  re- 
duction of  the  debt  began  in  1723,  and  went 
on  so  slowly,  that,  on  the  31st  of  December 


1739,  during  seventeen  years  of  profound 
peace,  the  whole  sum  paid  off  was  no  mare 
than  L.  8,328,354.  17:  11T*9,  the  capital  of 
the  public  debt,  at  that  time,  amounting  to 
L.46,954,623  :  3  :  4TJ. 

The  Spanish  war,  which  began  in  1 739,  and 
the  French  war  which  soon  followed  it,  occa- 
sioned a  further  increase  of  the  debt,  which, 
on  the  3 1st  of  December  1748,  after  the  war 
had  been  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-ls- 
Chapelle,  amounted  to  L. 78,293,3 IS  :  1 :  10j» 
The  most  profound  peace,  of  17  years  conn- 
nuance,  had  taken  no  more  than  L».  8,328,354, 
17:  11 J  from  it  A  war,  of  less  than  nine 
years  continuance,  added  L.  31,338,689,  18: 
6$  to  it.* 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
the  interest  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or 
at  least  measures  were  taken  for  reducing  it, 
from  four  to  three  per  cent.  ;  the  sinking 
fund  was  increased,  and  some  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  L.  72,289,673. 
On  the  5th  of  January  1763,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  the  funded  debt  amounted 
to  L.1 22,603,336:  8:  2 J.  The  unfunded 
debt  has  been  stated  at  L.  13,927,589 :  2:  2. 
But  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  war  did 
not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ;  so 
that,  though  on  the  5th  of  January  1 764,  the 
funded  debt  was  increased  (partly  by  a  new 
loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a  part  of  the 
unfunded  debt)  to  L.  129,586,789:  10:  1}, 
there  still  remained  (according  to  the  very 
well  informed  author  of  Considerations  on  the 
Trade  and  Finances  of  Great  Britain)  an  un- 
funded debt,  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  Li.  9, 9*5,01 7, 
12s.  2±£d.  In  1764,  therefore,  the  public 
debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded 
together,  amounted,  according  to  this  author, 
to  L.  139,561,807:  2:  4.  Hie  annuities  fot 
lives,  too,  which  had  been  granted  as  pre 
mi  urns  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loans  iu 
1757,  estimated  at  fourteen  years  purchase, 
were  valued  at  L.  472,500 ;  and  the  annuities 
for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as  premiums 
likewise,  in  1761  and  1762,  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  years  and  a-half  purchase,  were 
valued  at  L. 6,826,875.  During  a  peace  of 
about  seven  years  continuance,  the  prudent 
and  truly  patriotic  administration  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham  was  not  able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  six 
millions.  During  a  war  of  nearly  the  same 
continuance,  a  new  debt  of  more  than  seventy- 
five  millions  was  contracted. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  L.  124,996,086, 
Is.  6jd.  The  unfunded,  exclusive  of  a  large 
civil-list  debt,  to  L.  4, 1 50,236  :  3  :  1 1 1.  Both 
together,  to  L.  1 29, 1 46,322 :  5 :  6.    According 


*  See  Jamef  Poftlethwaite's  HUtor?  of  the  PabHc 
Revei  ue. 
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iu  t!ii.  in  ._  i  Hi  ni ,  ill.-  "hole  (Llit  paid  off,  dur-   aid  debt  wluch  has  bi 
ing  eleven  years  of  profound  pence,  amount- 
ed only  to  L.  10,415,476:  16:9J.      Even  this 
MiuilC    reduction    of  debt,    however,    has  not 
been  all  made  from  the  savingi  out  of  III 
dinary  revenue   of  the  state.      Several , 
neou.1  sums,  altogether    independent  of  that 
ordiuure   revenue,    have  contributed   toward-, 
it.      Amongst  these  we  war  recka 
tiona!  shilling  in  tlie  pound  land  tax,  for  three 
yarn;    the    two  millions  received  from  the 
East.  India    company,  as  indemnification  for 
their  territorial  acquisition*  ;  and  the 
dred  and  ten  thousand  pound*  received  from 
the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter.     To 
these  must  be  added  several  other  sums,  which, 
a*  they  arose  out  of  the  late  war,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  considered  as  deductions  from  the 
expenses  of  it.      The  principal  are. 

The  produce  of  French 

priies L.690,449   IB  9 

Composition   for  French 

prisoners 670,000 

What  has  been  received 

from  the  tale    of  [be 

ceded  islands 93,500     0  0 

Total.         I_1.4S5.949  18 


1'  we  add  to  tin.  sum  the  balance  of  the 
of  Chatham'*   and   Sir,    CalcratV 
ind  other  army  savings  of  the  same  kind,  to- 
gether will)  what  has  been  received  from  the 
bank,  the  .East-India  company,  and  the  addi- 
tional   shilling    in    the    pound    land  t.is.   tlie 

.:..!  lir  a  good  deal  more  than  t< 
millions.  The  debt,  therefore,  which,  otssM 
tlie  peace,  has  been  paid  out  of  the  livings 
from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  slate,  1ms 
not,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  lo  half 
i  ...year.  Tlie  sinking  fowl  has,  no 
doubt,  been  considers!.!)-  augmented  since  die 
]>e*ce,  by  the  debt  which  had  bora  paid  off, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  redeemable  foul  per 
cents  to  three  per  cent*,  and  by  the  aiiauJ- 
*jes  for  lives  which  lull*  fallen  in;  ami.  If 
peace  were  M  riniiiruie,  a  million,  p. .il,  i], -, 
might  now  be  annually  spared  out  .-I  it  i,>. 
wards  the  discharge  of  the  debt. 
million,  m-onilirigli,  >-H  pajd  in  the  couise 
of  last  year ;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  large  ej_ 
ril.liat,  ,l,-i,i  was  left  unpaid,  and  w»  are  now 
involved  in  a  new  war,  which,  in  ill  pragma, 
uiay  prose  ea  expensive  as  any  of  out  former 
wan.*  The  new  il***  which  will  probably  be 
run  Hatted  before  the  end  of  tlie  neit  cam- 
paign, may,  perhaps,  be  nnriy  H|ual  lo  ail  tin 


1  paid  off  from  the  sav. 
ings  out  ot  lite  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state. 
Il  would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore, 
to  eipect  that  die  public  debt  should  ever  be 
riniiiiitnlj  discharged,  by  any  savings  which 
are   likely  to   be  m.-ide  from  that  ordinary  re 

The  public  funds  of  tlie  different  indebted 
nations  of  Europe,  particularly  those  of  Eng- 
land, have,  by  one  author,    been  lint  ■nil  I  hi] 
as  tlie  accumulation  uf  a  great    capital,  super- 
added to  the  oilier  capital  of  the  country,  by 
means  of  which  iu     trade    is    extended,  its 
manufactures   are    multiplied,  and    its  lands 
cultivated  and   improved,  much  beyond   whal 
tliey  could  have  been  by  means  of  that  other 
capital  only.      He  does  not  consider  that  die 
capital  which  the  first  creditors  of  the  public 
tanastssi  lo  government,  was,  from  die  mo- 
iit  in  which  he  advanced  it,  a  certain  por- 
n  of  the  annual  produce,  turned  asvay  from 
ving   in  the  function  of  a  capital,  to  serve 
that  of  a  revenue  ;  from  maintaining  pro. 
ductive  labourers,   to  maintain  unproductive 
to  be  spent  and  wasted,  generally  in 
of  the  year,  without  even  the  hO[n 
of  any  future  reproduction.      In  return  for 
the  capital  which  liny  advanced,  they  obtain- 
luity  of  the  public  funds,  ir 


s,of  re 


.1  v„h,v 


Ti.r> 


doubt,  replaced  It 
ital,  and  enabled  them  lo  carry  on  their  trade 

greater  extent  than  before;  that  is,  they  were 
■milled,  either  lo  borrow  ol"  other  people  i 
lew  capital,  upon  the  OUsHl  of  (W  ttOadtJ 

or,  by  selling  it,  to  get  from  oilier  people  a 
new  capital  of  their  own,  cip.nl ,  or  sujn  ii..i ,  l, 
ih.it  which  ihey  had  advanced  to  pITMIinHTII. 
capita],  however,  which  they  iu  this 
ither  bought  or  liorinned  of  other 
people,  must  have  existed  in  the  country  be- 
fore, and  niusl  have  been  employed,  as  all  ca. 

|iil.ili    ire,  in  niitiiuuiliinjr    j lurtivr   laliOur. 

When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  advanced  their  money  to  |»liiillll|l|l. 
iboiigh  it  was,  in  some  respects,  a  new  capital 
to  lliem,  it  was  not  so  to  tltc  country,  but  was 
only  a  capital  withdrawn  fruni  BtttaUl  sssx, 
ployments,  in  order  H  l>e  turned  towards 
others.  Though  it  replaced  to  ibtn  nli-i 
th.y  luil  advanced  H  government,  it  did  not 

place  it  <o  the  country.      Hail  they  not  ad- 

.need  this  capital  logoveiiuni  r 


mta§  dieclpenscof  govoru- 
.i    In-    year, 
from  die   produce  of  free    or    MVBW 

uses,  IBM  ■    1'  |ti- 

r  |mjoli  i>  only  Mists  sway  from  mum. 
ling  mm  species  of  unproductive  lalwur, 
ards  nialiiuimnst  another.      Some  part  ol 
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what  they  pay  in  those  taxes,  might,  no  doubt, 
hare  been  accumulated  into  capital,  and  con- 
sequently employed  in  maintaining  produc- 
tive labour ;  but  the  greater  part  would  pro- 
bably have  been  spent,  and  consequently  em- 
ployed in  maintaining  unproductive  labour. 
The  public  expense,  however,  when  defrayed 
in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders,  more  or  less, 
the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  occasion  the  destruc- 
tion of  any  actually-existing  capital. 

When  the  public  expense  is  defrayed  by 
funding,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  destruc- 
tion of  some  capital  which  had  before  existed 
in  the  country;  by  the  perversion  of  some 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  which  had  be- 
fore been  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  towards  that  of  unproductive 
labour.  As  in  this  case,  however,  the  taxes 
are  lighter  than  they  would  have  been,  had  a 
revenue  sufficient  for  defraying  the  same  ex- 
pense been  raised  within  the  year ;  the  private 
revenue  of  individuals  is  necessarily  less  bur- 
dened, and  consequently  their  ability  to  save 
and  accumulate  some  part  of  that  revenue  into 
capital,  is  a  good  deal  less  impaired.  If  the 
method  of  funding  destroys  more  old  capital, 
it,  at  the  same  time,  hinders  less  the  accumu- 
lation or  acquisition  of  new  capital,  than  that 
of  defraying  the  public  expense  by  a  revenue 
raised  within  the  year.  Under  the  system  of 
funding,  the  frugality  and  industry  of  private 
people  can  more  easily  repair  the  breaches 
which  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  govern- 
ment may  occasionally  make  in  the  general 
capital  of  the  society. 

It  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war, 
however,  that  the  system  of  funding  has  this 
advantage  over  the  other  system.  Were  the 
expense  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  re- 
venue raised  within  the  year,  the  taxes  from 
which  that  extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn 
would  last  no  longer  than  the  war.  The  abi- 
lity of  private  people  to  accumulate,  though 
less  during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater 
during  the  peace,  than  under  the  system  of 
funding.  War  would  not  necessarily  have 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  any  old  capitals, 
and  peace  would  have  occasioned  the  accu- 
mulation of  many  more  new.  Wars  would, 
in  general,  be  more  speedily  concluded,  and 
less  wantonly  undertaken.  The  pepple  feel- 
ing, during  continuance  of  war,  the  complete 
burden  of  it,  would  soon  grow  weary  of  it ; 
and  government,  in  order  to  humour  them, 
would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  carrying 
it  on  longer  than  it  was  necessary  to  do  so. 
The  foresight  of  the  heavy  and  unavoidable 
burdens  of  war  would  hinder  the  people  from 
wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there  was  no 
Teal  or  solid  interest  to  fight  for.  The  sea- 
sons during  which  the  ability  of  private  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  was  somewhat  impaired, 
would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  shorter 
continuance.      Those,  on  the  contrary,  during 


which  that  ability  was  in  the  highest  vigour, 
would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  tht) 
can  well  be  under  the  system  of  funding. 

When  funding,  besides,  has  made  a  certaii 
progress,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it 
brings  along  with  it,  sometimes  impairs  ss 
much  the  ability  of  private  people  to  accumu- 
late, even  in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  sys- 
tem would  in  time  of  war.  The  peace  reve- 
nue of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  present  to 
more  than  ten  millions  a-year.  If  free  and 
unmortgaged,  it  might  be  sufficient,  with  pro* 
per  management,  and  without  contracting  a 
shilling  of  new  debt,  to  carry  on  the  most  vi- 
gorous war.  The  private  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain  is  at  present  as 
much  incumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  abi- 
lity to  accumulate  is  as  much  impaired,  as  it 
would  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive war,  had  the  pernicious  system  of 
funding  never  been  adopted. 

In  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  it  has  been  said,  it  is  the  aright  hand 
which  pays  the  left.  The  money  does  not  go 
out  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  part  of  the 
revenue  of  one  set  of  the  inhabitants  which  is 
transferred  to  another ;  and  the  nation  is  not 
a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  found- 
ed altogether  in  the  sophistry  of  the  mercan- 
tile system ;  and,  after  the  long  examination 
which  I  have  already  bestowed  upon  that  sys- 
tem, it  may,  perhaps,  be  unnecessary  to  say 
any  tiling  further  about  it.  It  supposes,  be- 
sides, that  the  whole  public  djbt  is  owing  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  which  happens 
not  to  be  true ;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  several 
other  foreign  nations,  having  a  very  consider- 
able share  in  our  public  funds.  But  though 
the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  it  would  not,  upon  that  ac- 
count, be  less  pernicious. 

Land  and  capital  stock  are  the  two  original 
sources  of  all  revenue,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic. Capital  stock  pays  the  wages  of  produc- 
tive labour,  whether  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufactures,  or  commerce.  The  manage- 
ment of  those  two  original  sources  of  revenue 
belongs  to  two  different  sets  of  people ;  the 
proprietors  of  land,  and  the  owners  or  employ- 
ers of  capital  stock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interested,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  revenue,  to  keep  his  estate  in 
as  good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and 
repairing  his  tenants  houses,  by  making  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  drains  and  inclo- 
sures,  and  all  those  other  expensive  improve- 
ments which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord to  make  and  maintain.  But,  by  different 
land  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may 
be  so  much  diminished,  and,  by  different  du- 
ties upon  the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of 
life,  that  diminished  revenue  may  be  rendered 
of  so  little  real  value,  that  be  may  find  him- 
self altogether  unable  to  make  or  maintMi 
those  expensive  improvements.       When  tot 


landlord,  hemW,  ceases  lo  do  his  part,  il  b 
altogether  impossible  thai  the  tenant  .liool  ;. 
continue  lo  do  bis.  As  tin.-  distress  of  the  land- 
lord increases,  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
must  necessarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neces- 
saries mill  conveniencies  of  life,  the  owners 
■nd  employers  of  capital  stock  find,  (list  what- 
ever revenue  they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a 
particular  country,  purchase  the  same  quan- 
tity of  those  necessaries  and  conveniencies 
which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almost  any 
other,  they  will  lie  disposed  lo  remove  to  Borne 
other.  And  when,  in  order  to  raise  those 
tales,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  that  is,  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  employers  of  great  capital",  come  to 
be  continually  exposed  to  the  mortifying  and 
vesotious  visits  of  die  tax-gatherers,  this  dispo- 
sition to  remove  veil)  soon  be  changed  into  an 
actual  removing.  The  industry  of  the  coun- 
try will  necessarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
tile  capital  which  supported  it,  and  the  ruin  of 
trade  and  manufactures  will  follow  the  de- 
clension of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  those  two 
great  sources  of  revenue,  land,  and  capital 
clock,  from  the  persons  immediately  interest- 
ed in  the  pood  condition  of  every  particular 
portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good  mauogement 
of  every  particular  portion  of  capita]  nock,  to 
another  set  of  person*  (the  creditors  of  the 
public,  who  have  no  such  particular  interest),  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  either, 
must,  in  ihe  long-run,  occasion  both  the  a*> 
gleet  of  land,  and  the  waste  or  remoral  of 
capita!  ttock.  A  creditor  of  the  public  hoi, 
no  doubt,  a  general  interest  in  the  prosperity 
.it'  i',e  ||  i  1,-iil!  in  i  ,  iiiaiiiil'aL-lLii.s.aiid  coiiiun.Ti.v 
of  the  country ;  and  consequently  in  the  good 
condition  of  its  land,  and  in  the  good  raan- 
.  ijiitsl  slock.  Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declension  in  any  of 
these  things,  the  produce  of  the  afflbNM  MM 
might  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  pay  him  the 
■  i  which  is  due  tn  him.  lltil 
■  creditor  of  the  public,  considered  merely 
as  such,  hi  no  interest  in  the  good  con- 
dition of  any  particular  [.union  of  land,  or  in 
Ihe  good  management  of  any  |*artjcular  por- 
tion of  capital  flock.  Ai  a  creditor  of  the 
public,  be  has  no  knowledge  of  any  such  par- 
lt,-ii]..r  [-ilium  lie  hi.  no  inspection  of  it. 
lie  con  lime  no  care  about  it.  It*  ruin  may 
in  Mine  run  Iw  unknown  (u  him,  and  cannot 
directly  affect  him. 

The  practice  of  funding  ha>  gradually  en. 
fcatilnl  eivry  slate  which  has  adopted  it.    The 
jbtiri  sciiii  lo  havi  i 
.'mill,  tin-  only  two  n-:ii  ■ 
d  to  an  iii.l  ;  . 

enfeebled  by  it.      Spain    mmi  lo 
■at*  learned  the  practice  frtrm  tile  Iialian  re. 
tales  luring   probably   leu 
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judicious  lhan  iheirs)  it  has.  In  proportiuu  to 

its  natural  strength,  been  still  more  enfech  ed. 

in  are  of  very  old  standing. 

It  MM  deeply  in  debt  before 


•  be- 


fore England  owed  a  shilling.  France, 
withstanding  all  its  natural  resources,  Ian- 
guishes  under  an  oppressive  load  of  the  tame 
kind.  The  republic  of  die  United  1'roviuces 
is  a i  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  a*  eidier 
Genoa  or  Venice.  Ir  it  likely  that,  in  Great 
Britain  alone,  n  practice,  which  has  brought 
either  weakness  or  dissolution  into  every  other 
country,  should  prove  altogether  innocent? 

The  system  of  taxation  established  in  those 
different  countries,  it  may  lie  said,  in  inferior 
to  that  of  England.  1  believe  it  is  so.  But  it 
ought  M  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wisest 
government  has  elhausted  all  the  proper  nb- 
jeets  of  Taxation,  it  must,  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity,  have  recourse  to  improper  ones. 
The  wise  republic  of  Holland  has,  upon  some 
occasions,  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  tales 
as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  those  of 
Spain.  Another  war,  begun  before  any  con. 
itiii.lilt  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had 
!>een  bruught  about,  and  growing  in 
gresa  as  capensire  as  the  last  war,  mi 
irresistible  necessity,  render  the  Britisn  sys- 
tem of  tuation  as  oppressive  as  that  of  Hol- 
land, or  even  as  that  of  Spain.  To  the 
honour  of  our  present  Ijatwn  of  tuation,  in. 
deed,  it  has  hilherto  given  so  little  embarrass, 
merit  to  industry,  llmt,  during  tin-  course  even 
of  the  most  etpensive  wars,  the  frugality  and 
good  conduct  of  individuals  seem  to  hare 
been  able,  by  saving  and  accumulation,  to  re- 
pair all  the  breaches  which  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  had  made  in  the  gov. 
ncral  capital  of  ihe  society.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  war,  the  most  expensive  ibat  Great 
Britain  ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as 
lluuri.Jiing,  her  manufacturer!  as  numerous 
and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  an 
extensive,  as  they  hid  ever  been  before.  The 
capital.  thcrefuic,  which  supported  all  those 
•  liL-try,  must  have  been 
equal  lo  what  il  had  ever  been  before.  Since 
peace,  agriculture  luu  been  stilt  further 
iln- tent,  of  houses  have  risen  in 
and  village  of  the  country,  a  proof 
of  the  iucre».iiig  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
people;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater 
pan  of  oje  old  talcs,  of  the  principal  branches 
.uvular,  has 
been  continually  increasing,  an  ccpiatly  cleat 
proof  of  an  Increasing  consumption,  and  con- 
!ui .-.  n  hii.h 
■ 
llritaln  seem,  to  .u|j|n,rt  wltli  rase,  a  buulcn 
whirh,  half  a  i-.miuy  ago,  iiolKHiy  heliei '  il  he! 

capable  of  supporting,      lM  u- i,  howeiei, 

upon  tliis  ncimiol.  raiJily  iron  hole  Ihul  she  ■ 
capable  of  Ml|)X)QftJlI|    ■ 
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be  too  confident  that  she  could  support,  with-, 
out  great  distress,  a  burden  a  little  greater 
than  what  has  already  been  laid  upon  her. 

When  national  debts  have  once  been  accu- 
mulated to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  scarce,  I 
believe,  a  single  instance  of  their  having  been 
fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been 
brought  about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought 
about  by  a  bankruptcy ;  sometimes  by  an  a- 
vowed  one,  though  frequently  by  a  pretended 
payment. 

The  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  been  the  most  usual  expedient  by  which  a 
real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  disguised 
under  the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment. 
If  a  sixpence,  for  example,  should,  either 
by  act  of  parliament  or  royal  proclamation, 
be  raised  to  the  denomination  of  a  shilling, 
and  twenty  sixpences  to  that  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling ;  the  person  who,  under  the  old  denomi- 
nation, had  borrowed  twenty  shillings,  or  near 
four  ounces  of  silver,  would,  under  the  new, 
pay  with  twenty  sixpences,  or  with  something 
less  than  two  ounces.  A  national  debt  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions, 
near  the  capital  of  the  funded  and  unfund- 
ed debt  of  Great  Britain,  might,  in  this  man- 
ner, be  paid  with  about  sixty-four  millions 
of  our  present  money.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten 
shillings  il  the  pound  of  what  was  due  to 
them.  The  calamity,  too,  would  extend  much 
further  than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public, 
and  those  of  every  private  person  would  suf- 
fer a  proportionable  loss;  and  this  without 
any  advantage,  but  in  most  cases  with  a  great 
additional  loss,  to  the  creditors  of  the  public. 
If  the  creditors  of  the  public,  indeed,  were 
generally  much  in  debt  to  other  people,  they 
might  in  some  measure  compensate  their  loss 
by  paying  their  creditors  in  the  same  coin  in 
which  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in  most 
countries,  the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  stand 
more  in  the  relation  of  creditors  than  in  that 
of  debtors,  towards  the  rest  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  A  pretended  payment  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  instead  of  alleviating,  aggravates,  in 
most  cases,  the  loss  of  the  creditors  of  the 
public;  and,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  innocent  people.  It  occasions  a 
general  and  most  pernicious  subversion  of  the 
fortunes  of  private  people;  enriching,  in 
most  cases,  the  idle  and  profuse  debtor,  at 
the  expense  of  the  industrious  and  frugal 
creditor ;  and  transporting  a  great  part  of  the 
national  capital  from  the  hands  which  were 
likely  to  increase  and  improve  it,  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  dissipate  and  destroy  it.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  for  a  state  to  declare  it- 
self bankrupt,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it ! 
becomes  necessary  for  an  individual  to  do  so, ' 
•  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy,  is  al- ; 


ways  the  measure  which  is  tooth  least  dishon- 
ourable to  the  debtor,  and  least  hurtful  to  the 
creditor.  The  honour  of  a  state  is  surely 
very  poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to 
cover  the  disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it 
has  recourse  to  a  juggling  trick  of  this  kind, 
so  easily  seen  through,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  extremely  pernicious. 

Almost  all  states,  however,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  when  reduced  to  this  necessity, 
have,  upon  some  occasions,  played  this  very 
juggling  trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  reduced  the  As,  the  coin 
or  denomination  by  which  they  computed  the 
value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing 
twelve  ounces  of  copper,  to  contain  only  twc 
ounces ;  that  is,  they  raised  two  ounces  of 
copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always 
before  expressed  the  value  of  twelve  ounces. 
The  republic  was,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to 
pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had  contracted 
with  the  sixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed. 
So  sudden  and  so  great  a  bankruptcy,  we 
should  in  the  present  times  be  apt  to  imagine, 
must  have  occasioned  a  very  violent  populai 
clamour.  'It  does  not  appear  to  have  occa- 
sioned any.  The  law  which  enacted  it  was, 
like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  com,  intro- 
duced and  carried  through  the  assembly  of  the 
people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  verj 
popular  law.  In  Rome,  as  in  all  other  an. 
cient  republics,  the  poor  people  were  constant- 
ly in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in 
order  to  secure  their  votes  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions, used  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant 
interest,  which,  being  never  paid,  soon  accumu- 
lated into  a  sum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor 
to  pay,  or  for  any  body  else  to  pay  for  him. 
The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  severe  execution., 
was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  re- 
commended. In  spite  of  all  the  laws  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  can- 
didates, together  with  the  occasional  distribu- 
tions of  coin  which  were  ordered  by  the  senate, 
were  the  principal  funds  from  which,  during 
the  latter  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
poorer  citizens  derived  their  subsistence.  To 
deliver  themselves  from  this  subjection  to 
their  creditors,  the  poorer  citizens  were  con- 
tinually calling  out,  either  for  an  entire  abo- 
lition of  debts,  or  for  what  they  called  new 
tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  which  should  entitle 
them  to  a  complete  acquittance,  upon  paying 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accumulat- 
ed debts.  The  law  which  reduced  the  coin 
of  all  denominations  to  a  sixth  part  of  its  for- 
mer value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
debts  with  a  sixth  part  of  what  they  really 
owed,  was  equivalent  to  the  most  advantage- 
ous new  tables.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, the  rich  and  the  great  were,  upon  several 
different  occasions,  obliged  to  consent  to  laws, 
both  for  abolishing  debts,  and  for  introducing 
new  tables ;  and  they  probably  were  induce! 
to  consent  to  this  law,   partly  for  the  same 
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reason,  and  part  I  j  Hint,  by  liberating  tlic  pub- 
lic revenue,  they  might  restore  viguur  to  thai 
government,  nf  which  they  themselves  had 
the  principal  direction.  An  otierntion  of 
this  kind  would  it  once  reduce  a  debt  of 
I,.  J  28,000.000  to  L.2l,3SS,S3Ss6\B.  In 
the  course  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  As 
was  still  further  reduced,  first,  from  two 
ounces  of  copper  10  one  ounce,  and  after- 
ward* from  one  ounce  to  half  in  ounce  ;  thai 
is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  in  original 
value.  By  combining  the  three  Roman  o- 
perations  into  one,  3  debt  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  million!  of  our  present  money, 
might  in  this  manner  be  reduced  all  at  once 
to  1  debt  of  L.5,S33,S33:  6:  8.  Even  the 
enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  might  in  this 

By  meant  of  such  expedients,  the  coin  of,  J 
!  believe,  all  nations  bas  been  gradually  re- 
duced more  and  more  below  its  original  value, 
and  the  same  nominal  sum  has  been  gradual- 
ly brought  to  contain  :  smaller  and  a  smaller 
,]u.iiiii!y  of  rfll 


Tliis  Utter  operation,  therefore, 
has  been  discovered,  and  it  eoi 
concealed  very  long,  has  always  e 
^reau-r  indignation  than  the  former, 
coin,  after  any  considerable  angmentatioi 
vaT\  seldom  been  brought  back  to  it 
Msplt;  hut  after  the  greatest  adulterations,  it 
has  almost  always  been  brought  back  to  its 
former  ttMDMa,  It  has  scarce  ever  happened, 
that  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people 
could  otherwise  be  appeased. 

In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI., 
the  English  coin  was  not  only  raised  in  its 
denomination,  but  adulterated  in  its  standard. 
The  like  frauds  were  practised  in  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  VI.  Thej 
have  occasionally  been  practised  in  most  other 
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pose,  adulterated  the  standard  of  thdt 
tliat  Is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy 
in  1l  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  silver 
coin,  for  ciampte,  Instead  of  eighteen  penny- 
weight, according  to  the  present  standard, 
there  were  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy  1  a 
pound  sterling,  or  twenty  shillings  of  such 
coin,  would  be  worth  little  more  than  six  shil- 
lings and  eightpenee  of  our  present  mssMf. 
The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  six  shil- 
lings and  eightponce  of  our  present  money, 
mm  1. 1  thus  be  raised  very  nearly  to  the  deno- 
mination of  a  pound  sterling.  The  adultera- 
tion of  the  standard  has  exactly  the  tame  effect 
with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation, 
or  a  direct  raising  of  the  denomination  of  the 

A"  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raising  of  the 
denomination  of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from 
its  nature  must  hr,  an  open  and  avowed  opera. 

1       B)   means   of  it,   pieces  of  a  smaller 

weight  and  hulk  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
which  had  before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a 
1  weight  and  hulk.  The  adulteration 
in*  standard,  on  the  contrary,  has  generally 
to  a  concealed  operation.  By  mains  of  it, 
e*.  ar.  isatied  from  the  mint,  oftlie  same 
aomitution,  and,  m  nearly  as  could  be  con- 
trived, of  lb*  same  weight,  bulk,  and  appear- 
ance, with  places  which  hail  been  current  be- 
fore of  much  greater  value.  When  king  John 
of  France,'  in  order  to  pay  haa  ttafets,  sjdok 
tantad  M>  miTi,  all  the  officer*  of  hit  mint 
were  iworn  to  secrecy.      Doth  operations  are 


That  the  puhlic  revenue  of  Groat  Britain 
can  never  be  completely  liberated,  or  even 
that  any  considerable  progress  can  ever  be 
made  towards  tlint  liberation,  while  the  sur- 
plus of  that  revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  sbove 
defraying  the  annual  expense  of  the  pence 
establish  1  ncnt,  is  so  very  small,  it  seems  alto- 
gether in  vain  10  expert.  That  liberation,  it 
is  evident,  can  never  be  brought  about,  with, 
out  either  some  very  considerable  augmouta- 
■*—  of  the  public  revenue,  or  some  equally 


Considerable  reduction  of  the  p 


il  land  b 


upon  the  rent  of  houses,  and  such  alterations 
in  the  present  -yitem  of  customs  and  excise 
as  those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  tlie 
foregoing  chapter,  might,  perhaps,  arllhaM 
increasing  the  burden  of  the  greater  part  id 
the  people,  but  only  distributing  the  weight 
of  il  more  equally  upon  die  whole,  produce  a 
considerable  augmentation  nf  revenue.  The 
most  sanguine  projector,  however,  could  scarce 
il.ai.i  himself,  tliai  any  augmentation  of  liiii 
kind  would  be  such  as  could  give  any  reason- 
able hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  re- 
stbar,  ..i-.w[|,,|,in,,l,i,i>;si1dipro- 
grcs*  towards  that  liberation  in  linn  ■ 
as  cither  to  prevent  or  lo  compensate  Lot)  fan 
tlier  accumulation  of  the  public  debt   in  the 

ll>  i-M.u.ling  the  British  system  of  taiaiion 
to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  in- 

lutbitu]  bj  ptopli  ajtfaa*  of  BrUat  h  Bomv 

pean  extraction,  a  much  greater  augmentation 
of  revenue  might  be  expected,       hit,,  how- 
ever, could  scarce,  pcrhapa.  bt  A.m. 
teiitly  with  aim-   principles  of  the  Bri 
ilitiiiiuu,  without   admitting  Into  ihe   British 
jiarliament,  or,   if  you    will,  into  the  state. 

general  of  the  British  umpire,  a  fail  laatjaj 

trpn-ai  ntuliou  of  all  those  dillcrcnl  provinces  j 
that  of  each  province  lustring  the  tame  prih 
(jottioii  la  tin'  produce  of  ill  lain,  aa  tlie  re- 
llui.iiti  might  tiear  10 
.<  il,,'  now  levied  upon  Great 
Itrilniii.      Tb.  private  interest  of  many  ptMraj*. 
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fill  individuals,  the  confirmed  prejudices  of 
great  bodies  of  people,  seem,  indeed,  at  pre- 
sent, to  oppose  to  so  great  a  change,  such  ob- 
stacles as  it  may  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  al- 
together impossible,  to  surmount.  Without, 
however,  pretending  to  determine  whether 
such  a  union  be  practicable  ot  impracticable, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper,  in  a  specu- 
lative work  of  this  kind,  to  consider  how  far 
the  British  system  of  taxation  might  be  appli- 
cable to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire ;  what  revenue  might  be  expected  from 
it,  if  so  applied  ;  and  in  what  manner  a  gene- 
ral union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  af- 
fect the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  differ- 
rent  provinces  comprehended  within  it.  Such 
a  speculation,  can,  at  worst,  be  regarded  but 
as  a  new  Utopia,  less  amusing,  certainly,  but 
no  more  useless  and  chimerical  than  the  old 
one. 

The  land  tax,  the  stamp  duties,  and  the 
different  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  consti- 
tute the  four  principal  branches  of  the  British 
taxes. 

Ireland  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  Ame- 
rican and  West  India  plantations  more  able, 
to  pay  a  land  tax,  than  Great  Britain.  Where 
the  landlord  is  subject  neither  to  tythe  nor 
poor's  rate,  he  must  certainly  be  more  able  to 
pay  such  a  tax,  than  where  he  is  subject  to 
both  those  other  burdens.  The  tythe,  where 
there  is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in 
kind,  diminishes  more  what  would  otherwise 
be  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  than  a  land  tax 
which  really  amounted  to  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  Such  a  tythe  will  be  found,  in  most 
cases,  to  amount  to  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  or  of  what  remains 
after  replacing  completely  the  capital  of  the 
farmer,  together  with  his  reasonable  profit.  If 
all  moduses  and  all  impropriations  were  taken 
away,  the  complete  church  tythe  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  could  not  well  be  estimated 
at  less  than  six  or  seven  millions.  If  there 
was  no  tythe  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, the  landlords  could  afford  to  pay  six  or 
seven  millions  additional  land  tax,  without 
being  more  burdened  than  a  very  great  part 
of  them  are  at  present.  America  pays  no 
tythe,  and  could,  therefore,  very  well  afford 
to  pay  a  land  tax.  The  lands  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  indeed,  are,  in  general, 
not  tenanted  nor  leased  out  to  farmers.  They 
could  not,  therefore,  be  assessed  according  to 
any  rent  roll.  But  neither  were  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  4th  of  William  and 
Mary,  assessed  according  to  any  rent  roll,  but 
according  to  a  very  loose  and  inaccurate  esti- 
mation. The  lands  in  America  might  be  as- 
sessed pither  in  the  same  manner,  or  a  cord* 
ing  to  an  equitable  valuation,  in  consequence 
of  an  accurate  survey,  like  that  which  was 
lately  made  in  the  Milanese,  and  in  tiie  do- 
minions of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia. 

Stamp  duties,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied 


without  any  variation,  in  all  countries  where 
the  forms  of  law  process,  and  the  deeds  bv 
which  property,  both  real  and  personal,  if 
transferred,  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 

The  extension  of  the  custom-house  laws  of 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations, 
provided  it  was  accompanied,  as  in  justice  it 
ought  to  be,  with  an  extension  of  the  free- 
dom of  trade,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  both.  All  the  invidious  re- 
straints which  at  present  oppress  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  the  distinction  between  the  enume- 
rated and  non-enumerated  commodities  of  A- 
merica,  would  be  entirely  at  an  end.  The 
countries  north  of  Cape  Finisterre  would  be 
as  open  to  every  part  of  the  produce  of  Ame- 
rica, as  those  south  of  that  cape  are  to  some 
parts  of  that  produce  at  present.  The  trade 
between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
empire  would,  in  consequence  of  this  unifor- 
mity in  the  custom-house  laws,  be  as  free  as 
the  coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  at  pre- 
sent. The  British  empire  would  thus  afford, 
within  itself,  an  immense  internal  market  for 
every  part  of  the  produce  of  all  its  different 
provinces.  So  great  an  extension  of  market 
would  soon  compensate,  both  to  Ireland  and 
the  plantations,  all  that  they  could  suffer  from 
the  increase  of  the  duties  of  customs. 

The  excise  is  the  only  part  of  the  British 
system  of  taxation,  which  would  require  to 
be  varied  in  any  respect,  according  as  it  was 
applied  to  the  different  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire. It  might  be  applied  to  Ireland  with- 
out any  variation  ;  the  produce  and  consump- 
tion of  that  kingdom  being  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  of  Great  Britain.  Id 
its  application  to  America  and  the  West  In. 
dies,  of  which  the  produce  and  consumption 
are  so  very  different  from  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, some  modification  might  be  necessary, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  its  application  to 
the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  fermented  liquor,  for  example,  which  is 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  mo- 
lasses, bears  very  little  resemblance  to  out 
beer,  makes  a  considerable  part  of  the  com 
mon  drink  of  the  people  in  America.  This 
liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for  a  few  days, 
cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and  stored 
up  for  sale  in  great  breweries ;  but  every  pri- 
vate family  must  brew  it  for  their  own  use, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  cook  their  vic- 
tuals. But  to  subject  every  private  family  to 
the  odious  visits  and  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  subject 
the  keepers  of  alehouses  and  the  brewers  for 
public  sale,  would  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  liberty.  If,  for  the  sake  of  equality,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this 
liquor,  it  might  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  is  made,  either  at  the  place  ot 
manufacture,  or,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
trade  rendered  such  an  excise  impropet,  by 
laying  a  duty  upon  its  importation  into  die 
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which  it  was  to  be  consumed.  Be- 
tide* the  duly  of  one  penny  a-galliin  imposed 
by  t]]c  British  parliament  upon  (he  imports- 

vincial  lai  at'  this  kind  upon  their  importation 
into  Massachusetts  Hay,  in  ships  belonging 
■  n  i. ill,  i  ■  ■■!  'ii  ■,, 

head  ;  and  another  upon  their  importation 
Cram  the  northern  colonies  into  South  Caro- 
lina, <jf  livopence  the  gallon.  Or,  if  neither 
of  these  methods  was  found  convenient,  each 
family  might  compound  for  its  eonmmptim 
of  this  Honor,  eidier  according  in  thi'  Mnrmv 
of  person*  of  which  it  consisted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  privale  families  compound  fiat  the 
malt  tax  in  England;  or  according  to  the 
different  ages  and  seies  of  those  persons,  in 
the  sauie  manner  as  several  different  tales  are 
levied  in  Holland  ;  or,  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  propose!,  that  nil  tales  upon  mri-inn- 
able  commodities  should  he  levied  in  Eng- 
land. This  mode  of  taxation,  it  has  already 
been  nbsentcd,  when  applied  to  Obi  ■  off 
•pecdy  consumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient 
one.  It  might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cases 
where  no  better  could  be  done- 
Sugar,  rum,  and  tobacco,  arc  commodities 

are  become  objects  of  almost  universal   con- 
sumption, and  which  are,  therefore,  extremely 
proper   subjects  of  taiation.    If  a  union  with 
the  colonics  were  to  lake  plai 
modifies  might  be   taxed,   either  Ijcforc  they 
go  out  of  the  bandi  of  the  manufacturer 
grower ;  or,  if  this  mode  of  taiation  did 
suit  the  circumstances  of  those  persona,  t 
might  be  deposited  in  public  wanlni'i      .1 

different  ports  of  the  empire,  to  which  they 
might  afterwards  lie  transported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  custody  of  the  owno 
and  the  revenue  officer,  till  such  time  at  the] 
should  be  delivered  out,  either  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  merchant-retailer  for  home  con 
10  tin  merchant-eiporter;  thi 
1  advanced  till  such  delivery. 
When  delivered  out  for  exportation,  to  gc 
duty-free,  upon  proper  security  being  given, 
that  they  should  really  be  exported  out  of  tin 
empire.  These  are,  perhaps,  the  princijia! 
rommodities,  with  regard  In  which  tin-  uiuor 
with  die  colonies  might  require  some  const, 
ilerable  cltange  in  the  present  system  of  Hri- 

Whai  might  he  die  amount  of  •■ 
which  thin  system  of  taxation,  extended  to  all 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire,   mi;  M 
produce,  it  must,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  iui- 

lly  means  of  this  system,  there  11  annually 
levied  tii  Gnu  Britain,  upon  less  than  eight 
milliinii  of  people,  more  tlian 


associated  provinc 

ilum  thru.  Ihoso  accounts,  However,  may 
rave  been  exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps,  et- 
her lo  encourage  their  own  people,  or  to  in. 
imidnte  those  of  this  country;  and  we  shall 
;uppose,  therefore,  that  our  North  American 
ind  West  Indian  colonics,  taken  together,  con. 
ain  no  more  than  three  millions  ;  or  that  thi 
whole  British  empire,  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, contains  no  mora  than  thirteen  millions 
tabitants.  If,  upon  less  than  eight  mil- 
of  inhabitants,  this 


mil]  [ill 


e  than  ten  milliot 
ought,   upon   thirteen  millions  i 


3  hundred  and  fifty  llllHl 
From    this    revenue, 


n,l   pounds   sterling. 

ipposing  that  this  system  could  produce  it, 
ust  ba  deducted  the  revenue  usually  raised 
1  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  for  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  the  respective  civil  go- 
vernments. The  expense  of  the  civil  and 
military  establishment  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  amounts, 
at  a  medium  of  the  two  years  which  end- 
ed March  1775,  to  something  less  than  se- 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pound*  a- 
.  By  a  very  exact  account  of  the  1  eve- 
nt" the  principal  colonies  nf  America  and 
West  Indies,  it  amounted,  before  the 
:nt  of  the  present  disturbances, 
to  a  hundred  and  furly-oue  thousand  tight 
hundred  pounds.  In  thin  account,  however, 
the  revenue  of  Maryland,  of  North  Caro. 
lina,  and  of  all  our  late  acquisitions,  Itoth  u|>- 
on  the  continent,  and  in  llie  islands,  is  omit- 
ted ;  which  may,  perhaps,  moke  a  difference 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds.  For  the 
sake  of  even  numbers,  therefore,  let  u*  sup- 
pose that  the  revenue  necessary  for  support- 
ing tile  civil  government  of  Ireland  juil  I  he 
plantation*  may  amuunt  to  a  million.  Then 
would  remain,  consequently,  a  revenue  of  fif 

teen  millions  twu  hundred  mid  till;.    1! -.iii.I 

pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying  Che 
general  expense  of  the  empire,  and  toward* 
paying  the  public  debt,  lint  if,  from  the  pre- 
sent revenue  of  Great  Britain,  a  million  could, 
in  peaceable  times,  be  spared  toward*  the  |wy. 
metit  of  that  debt,  six  millions  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  could  very  well  be 
■fsand  Hon  ii"-  iui|.uii.lI  1 .-.  jiiii,.-.  Thi-  graaj 
sinking  fund,  too,  might  be  augment!  d  af*fl 
year  by  the  interest  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  ib-j'liargrd  the  year  before  ;  and  might, 
in  dtis  manner,  increase  so  very  rapidly,  as  to 
■  1  in  a   few  years  to  oWbirge   the 

whole   debt,   ami   thin   at)   IMtOCl  ■ i'lci,-l, 

the  at-pmtmt  debilitates!  and  lassansj 
gotir  of  the  empire.      In  the  mean  llmr,  llie 
people   might   lie   relierrd  from   some  of  tin 
most   burden  mime   uses  ;    front   those  which 
are  imposed  either  upon  the  DMasjajj 

"  manufacture.      Tin 
1,1   Mi,,-  I,:.-  .1. aided  to  hvr 


too 
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better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to  send  their 


on  that  account,  imagine  that  they  are  worse 


fed,  or  that  their  consumption  of  articles  which 
might  be  subjected  to  moderate  duties,  is  less 
than  that  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people 
in  England.     In  order  that  they  may  work 
well,  it  is  the  interest  of  their  master  that 
they  should  be  fed  well,  and  kept  in  good 
heart,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  his  inte- 
-  rest  that  his  working  cattle  should  be  so.    The 
blacks,  accordingly,  have  almost  everywhere 
their  allowance  of  rum,  and  of  molasses  or 
spruce-beer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  white 
servants ;  and  this  allowance  would  not  pro- 
bably be  withdrawn,    though   those  articles 
should  be  subjected  to  moderate  duties.    The 
consumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  there- 
fore, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, would  probably  be  as  great  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies  as  in  any  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.    The  opportunities  of  smuggling, 
indeed,  would  be  much  greater ;   America,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country,  be- 
ing much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  either 
Scotland  or  Ireland.     If  the  revenue,  how. 
ever,  which  is  at  present  raised  by  the  differ- 
ent duties  upon  malt  and  malt  liquors,  were 
to  be  levied  by  a  single  duty  upon  malt,  the 
opportunity  of  smuggling  in  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  excise  would  be  almost 
entirely  taken  away ;  and  if  the  duties  of  cus- 
toms, instead  of  being  imposed  upon  almost 
all  the  different  articles  of  importation,  were 
confined  to  a  few  of  the  most  general  use  and 
consumption,  and  if  the  levying  of  those  du- 
ties were  subjected  to  the  excise  laws,  the 
opportunity  of  smuggling,  though  not  so  en- 
tirely taken  away,  would  be  very  much  dimi- 
nished.    In  consequence  of  those  two  appa- 
rently very  simple  and  easv  alterations,  the 
duties  of  customs  and  excise  might  probably 
produce  a  revenue  as  great,  in  proportion  tr. 
the  consumption  of  the  most  thinly  inhabited 
province,  as  they  do  at  present,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  most  populous. 

The  Americans,  it  has  been  said,  indeed, 
have  no  gold  or  silver  money,  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country  being  carried  on  by 
a  paper  currency;  and  the  gold  and  silver, 
which  occasionally  come  among  them,  being 
all  sent  to  Great  Britain,  in  return  for  the 
commodities  which  they  receive  from  us.  But 
without  gold  and  silver,  it  is  added,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  paying  taxes.  We  already 
get  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  they  have- 
How  is  it  possible  to  draw  from  them  what 
they  have  not  ? 

The  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver  mo- 
ney in  America,  is  not  the  effect  of  the  poverty 
of  that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  peo- 
ple there  to  purchase  those  metals.  In  a 
country  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  so  much 
higher,  and  the  price  of  provisions  so  much 


goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheapness  of 
their  goods  would  increase  the  demand  for 
them,  and  consequently  for  the  labour  of  those 
who  produced  them.  This  increase  in  the 
demand  for  labour  would  both  increase  the 
numbers,  and  improve  the  circumstances  of 
the  labouring  poor.  Their  consumption  would 
increase,  and,  together  with  it,  the  revenue 
arising  from  all  those  articles  of  their  con- 
sumption upon  which  the  taxes  might  be  al- 
lowed to  remain. 

The  revenue  arising  from  this  system  of 
taxation,  however,  might  not  immediately  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
who  were  subjected  to  it.     Great  indulgence 
would  for  some  time  be  due  to  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  which  were  thus  sub- 
jected to  burdens  to  which  they  had  not  be- 
fore been  accustomed;   and  even  when  the 
same  taxes  came  to  be  levied  everywhere  as 
exactly  as  possible,  they  would  not  every- 
where produce  a  revenue  proportioned  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people.     In  a  poor  country, 
the  consumption  of  the  principal  commodities 
subject  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  is 
very  small ;  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  coun- 
try, the  opportunities  of  smuggling  are  very 
great.     The  consumption  of  malt  liquors  a- 
mong  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland 
is  very  small ;  and  the  excise  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  produces  less  there  than  in  England, 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  people 
and  the  rate  of  the  duties,  which  upon  malt 
is  different,  on  account  of  a  supposed  differ- 
ence of  quality.     In  these  particular  branches 
of  the  excise,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much 
more  smuggling  in  the  one  country  than  in 
the  other.    The  duties  upon  the  distillery,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  duties  of  customs,  in 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  people  in  the 
respective  countries,  produce  less  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
smaller  consumption  of  the  taxed  commodi- 
ties, but  of  the  much  greater  facility  of  smug, 
glingf     In  Ireland,  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple are  still  poorer  than  in   Scotland,    and 
many  parts  of  the  country  are  almost  as  thinly 
inhabited.       In  Ireland,   therefore,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  people,  be 
still  less  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  facility  of 
smuggling  nearly  the  same.     In  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  the  white  people,  even  of  the 
lowest  rank,  are  in  much  better  circumstances 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  England  ;  and 
their  consumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 
they  usually  indulge  themselves,  is  probably 
much  greater.    The  blacks,  indeed,  who  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the 
southern  colonies  upon  the  continent  and  of 
the  West  India  islands,  as  they  are  in  a  state 

of  slavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worse  condi- 1  lower  than  in  England,  the  greater  part  of 
tion  than  the  poorest  people  either  in  Scot- 1  the  people  must  surely  have  wherewithal  to 
land  ot  Ireland.    We  must  not.  however,  up-  purchase  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  were  eithrr 
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igii   business,    thai  gold  or 

The  do. 


I  colonies  carry  0"  with  Great  Britain,  golfl 

proportion  as  they  arc  more  or  less  neces- 
■y.  Where  those  metals  are  no!  necessary, 
:y  seldom  appear.  Where  Iliey  are  neces- 
sary, they  are  generally  found. 

the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the   tobacco   colonics,   the   British    goods  nre 


M  second  book  of  this 

i  peaceable  times,  be  generally  advanced  to  tin  colonist! 
transacted  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  silver  money.  It  is  convenient  fur 
the  Americans,  who  could  always  employ  with 
profit,  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands,  a 
greater  stock  than  they  can  eaiily  get,  to  save 
as  much  as  possible   the  expense  of  so  costly 

ver;  and  rather  to  employ  that  part  of  their 
surplus  produce  which  would  he  necessary  for 
purchasing  those  metals,  in  purchasing  the  in- 
struint-ms  of  trade,  the  materials  of  clothing, 
several  parts  of  household  furniture,  and  the 
iron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extend- 
ing their  settlements  and  plantations  ;  in  pur- 
chasing not  dead  stock,  but  active  and  pro. 
ductive  stock.  The  colony  government*  find 
it  for  their  interest  to  supply  the  people  with 
such  a  quantity  of  paper  money  as  is  fully 
sufficient,  and  generally  more  than  sufficient, 
fur  transacting  their  domestic  business.  Some 
of  those  governments,  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
particularly,  derive  a  revenue  from  lending 
this  paper  money  to  their  subjects,  at  an  in- 
terest of  so  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  advance,  upon  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  a  paper  money  of  ibis 
kind  for  defraying  the  public  expense ;  an 
afterwards,  "ben  it  suits  the  conveniency 
thi  colony,  redeem  it  at  the  depreciated  veil 
to  which  tt  gradually  falls.  In  1747,*  th 
colony  paid  in  this  manner  the  greater  part  of 
its  public  debts,  with  the  unth  part  of  the 
money  for  which  its  bills  had  been  granted. 
It  suits  the  conveniency  of  the  planters,  to 
save  the  expense  of  employing  gold  and  silver 
money  in  their  domestic  transactions;  and  it 
suits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony  govern- 
supply  them  with  a  medium,  which, 
(hough  attended  with  some  very  considcrabh 
disadvantages,  enables  them  to  save  that  ex- 
pense. The  redundancy  of  paper  money  lie 
etssarily  banishes  gold  and  silver  from  tin 
domestic  transactions  of  the  colonies,  for  the 

from  the  greater  part  of  the  domestic  iraiimc-   and  taw)  balaaM  I 

and  in  both  countries,  it  Is        In  vat  ■ 
not  the  poverty,  hut  lb*  rntrrpriiing  and  pro. 
Jet-ting  spirit  of   lb*   people,    their  desire  of 
employing  all   the  itixk  -Inch   ih,y  cm  jet,   ported  from   thence.      If  the 

""'"*  and   productive  slock,  which  ho  uc-    annually  aent  iodic  rnpsnif  CoslttUj  w 

i ,:.  .■   I  main.  «■ 

v  -bub  the  differ-    oUftfll  to  send  out,   every  year,   a  very  large 

money  ;   and  the  trade  to  the  West 

hi,   by  a  certain   •[■cries   uf  pollti. 

insidrrrd  as  extremely  disadvantav 


a  pretty 

lung  credit,  iiiui  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  to- 
bacco, rated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more 
for  the  colonist*  to  pay  in  tobacco 
than  in  gold  and  silver.  It  would  be  more 
convenient  for  any  merchant  to  pay  for  the 
goOdi  which  his  correspondents  had  sold  tt 
'  'm,  in  some  other  sort  of  goods  which  he 
ight  happen  to  deal  in,  than  in  money.  Such 
merchant  would  have  no  occasion  to  keep 
any  part  of  bis  stock  by  bam  unemployed,  and 
in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasional  de- 
nds.  He  could  have,  at  all  times,  a  large) 
inlity  of  goods  in  his  shop  or  warehouse. 
I  he  could  dent  to  a  greater  extent.  But 
eldotn  happens  to  be  convenient  for  all  the 
correspondents  of  a  merchant  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  which  they  sell  to  him,  in 
goods  of  some  other  kind  which  he  happens 
todeal  in.  The  British  merchants  who  trade 
to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  happen  to  be  a 
particular  set  of  correspondents,  to  whom  it  is 
more  convenient  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  which  they  sell  to  those  colonies  in  to- 
bacco, than  in  gohland  silvet.  They  ei|iect  to 
nuke  >  profit  by  the  sole  of  the  tobacco  ;  tliey 
could  moke  none  by  that  of  die  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  very  seldom 
appear  in  the  commerce  between  Greet  Bri. 
tain  and  the  tobacco  colonics.  Maryland  and 
Virginia  have  as  little  occasion  for  those  me- 
tals in  their  foreign,  as  in  their  domestic  com- 
merce. They  are  said,  accordingly,  to  have 
leas  gold  and  silver  money  than  any  other  co- 
lonies in  America.  They  are  reckoned,  how- 
ever, as  thriving,  and  consequently  as  rich,  a> 
any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  die  northern  colonies,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  the  four  governments  of 
Near  England,  &c  the  value  of  their  own 
produce  which  they  export  to  Great  Britain 
Is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  manufactures  which 
■bar)  import  for  their  umi  use,  and  for  ihn:  of 
tome  of  the  other  colonies,  to  which  they  are 
the  carriers.  A  balance,  then-fun  ,  DMM  I* 
ii   country  in  go  lil  Jliil  .ilrer, 
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geous.  But  it  so  happens,  that  many  of  the 
principal  proprietoi  s  of  the  sugar  plantations 
reside  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are  re- 
mitted to  them  in  sugar  and  rum,  the  produce 
of  their  estates.  The  tugar  and  rum  which 
the  West  India  merchants  purchase  in  those 
colonies  upon  their  own  actount,  are  not  equal 
in  value  to  the  goods  which  they  annually  sell 
there.  A  balance,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
be  paid  to  them  in  gold  and  silver,  and  this 
balance,  too,  is  generally  found. 

The  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment 
from  the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
have  not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
ness or  small  ness  of  the  balances  which  were 
respectively  due  from  them.  Payments  have, 
in  general,  been  more  regular  from  the  nor- 
thern than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though 
the  former  have  generally  paid  a  pretty  large 
balance  in  money,  while  the  latter  have  either 
paid  no  balance,  or  a  much  smaller  one.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  payment  from  our  dif- 
ferent sugar  colonies  has  been  greater  or  less 
in  proportion,  not  so  much  to  the  extent  of 
the  balances  respectively  due  from  them,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  which  they 
contained ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  un- 
der of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking  the 
aettlement  and  plantation  of  greater  quantities 
of  waste  land  than  suited  the  extent  of  their 
capitals.  The  returns  from  the  great  island 
of  Jamaica,  where  there  is  still  much  unculti- 
vated land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been,  in 
general,  more  irregular  and  uncertain  than 
those  from  the  smaller  islands  of  Barbadoes, 
Antigua,  and  St.  Christopher's,  which  have, 
for  these  many  years,  been  completely  culti- 
vated, and  have,  upon  that  account,  afforded 
less  field  for  the  speculations  of  the  planter. 
The  new  acquisitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  Dominica,  have  opened  a 
hew  field  for  speculations  of  this  kind ;  and 
the  returns  from  those  islands  have  of  late  been 
as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  those  from  the 
great  island  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  co- 
lonies which  occasions,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  the  present  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
money.  Their  great  demand  for  active  and 
productive  stock  makes  it  convenient  for  them 
to  have  as  little  dead  stock  as  possible,  and 
disposes  them,  upon  that  account,  to  content 
themselves  with  a  cheaper,  though  less  com- 
modious instrument  of  commerce,  than  gold 
and  silver.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  con- 
vert the  value  of  that  gold  and  silver  into  the 
instruments  of  trade,  into  the  materials  of  cloth- 
ing, into  household  furniture,  and  into  the 
iron  work  necessary  for  building  and  extend- 
ing their  settlements  and  plantations.  In 
those  branches  of  business  which  cannot  be 
transacted  without  gold  and  silver  money,  it 
appears,  that  they  can  always  find  the  neces 
sary  quantity  of  those  metals ;  and  if  they 


frequently  do  not  And  it,  their  failure  is  ge- 
nerally the  effect,  not  of  their  necessary  po- 
verty, but  of  their  unnecessary  and  excessive 
enterprise.  It  is  not  because  they  are  pooi 
that  their  payments  are  irregular  and  uncer- 
tain, but  because  they  are  too  eager  to  become 
excessively  rich.  Though  all  that  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  colony  taxes,  which  was  over 
and  above  what  was  necessary  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  their  own  civil  and  military 
establishments,  were  to  be  remitted  to  Great 
Britain  in  gold  and  silver,  the  colonies  have 
abundantly  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  re- 
quisite quantity  of  those  metals.  They  would 
in  this  case  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a 
part  of  their  surplus  produce,  with  which  they 
now  purchase  active  and  productive  stock,  for 
dead  stock.  In  transacting  their  domestic 
business,  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ  a 
costly,  instead  of  a  cheap  instrument  of  com- 
merce; and  the  expense  of  purchasing  this 
costly  instrument  might  damp  somewhat  the 
vivacity  and  ardour  of  their  excessive  enter- 
prise in  the  improvement  of  land.  It  might 
not,  however,  b»  necessary  to  remit  any  part 
of  the  American  revenue  in  gold  and  silver. 
It  might  be  remitted  in  bills  drawn  upon,  and 
accepted  by,  particular  merchants  or  compa- 
nies in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  America  had  been  con- 
signed, who  would  pay  into  the  treasury  the 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having 
themselves  received  the  value  of  it  in  goods ; 
and  the  whole  business  might  frequently  be 
transacted  without  exporting  a  singlt  ounce 
of  gold  or  silver  from  America. 

It  is  not  contrary  to  justice,  that  both  Ire- 
land and  America  should  contribute  towards 
the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. That  debt  has  been  contracted  m  sup- 
port  of  the  government  established  by  the  Re- 
volution ;  a  government  to  which  the  protes- 
tants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  au- 
thority which  they  at  present  enjoy  in  their 
own  country,  but  every  security  which  they 
possess  for  their  liberty,  their  property,  and 
their  religion ;  a  government  to  which  several 
of  the  colomes  of  America  owe  their  present 
charters,  and  consequently  their  present  con- 
stitution ;  and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of 
America  owe  the  liberty,  security,  and  pro- 
perty, which  they  have  ever  since  enjoyed. 
That  public  debt  has  been  contracted  in  the 
defence,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of 
all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
immense  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  in 
particular,  and  a  great  part  of  that  contracted 
in  the  war  before,  were  both  properly  contrac- 
ted in  defence  of  America. 

By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland 
would  gain,  besides  the  freedom  of  trade, 
other  advantages  much  more  important,  and 
which  would  much  more  than  compensate  anv 
increase  of  taxes  that  might  accompany  that 
union.       By  the  union  with    England,   th* 


m  and  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scot- 
land gained  a  complete  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  an  aristocracy,  which  had  always  be- 
fore oppressed  them.  By  a  union  with  Qmarf 
Britain,  the  greater  part  of  people  uf  all  ranks 
in  Ireland  would  gain  an  equally  complete 
deliverance  from  a  much  more  oppressive  aris- 
tocracy ;  an  ai bin ii  Mi  |  not  lbtnuii.il,  like  thai 
of  Scotland,  in  the  natural  and  nvprntsiric  dt*> 
[inclions  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  in  the  most 
odious  of  all  distinctions,  those  of  r,  \: 
political  prejudices;  distinctions  "i 
thin  any  other,  animate  both  the  insolence  of 
tin'  ii|'|.irc--,T--,  .iml  tin-  hatred  ami  indipialiuii 
of  the  oppressed,  tintl  which  commonly  render 
ill.-  mh.il.itants  of  the  same  country  more  hos- 
tile lo  one  another  than  those  of  diit'erent 
countries  ever  are.  Without  a  union  with 
Great  llritain,  tin'  inhabitants  of  Irehtnd  are 
ni't  likely,  for  many  ages,  to  consider  them- 
•elves  as  one  people. 


considerably  by  a  union  witli  Gre, 
II  would,  at  least,  deliver  them  from  tlia 
nmcourous  and  virulent  factions  which  a 
inseparable  from  small  democracies,  anil  whit 
have  so  frequently  divided  the  affections  i 
their  people,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
their  governments,  in  their  form  so  nearly 
democrat  ical.  In  the  case  of  a  total  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  wbitb,  unlets  pre- 
vented by  a  union  of  this  kind,  teems  very 
likely  to  tale  place,  those  factions  would  be 
MB  limes  more  virulent  titan  ever.  Before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbances, 
lite  coercive  power  of  the  mother- country  bad 
alwayi  been  able  to  restrain  those  factions 
from  breaking  out  into  any  thing  worse  than 
gros*  brutality  and  insult.  If  that  coercive 
power  were  entirely  taken  away,  they  would 
probably  soon  break   out   into  open   HtlnsHai 

!  hed.  In  all  great  countries  which 
air  united  under  one  uniform  government,  the 
spirit  of  party  commonly  prevails  less  in  the 
remote  provinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire. The  dii-ance  of  those  provinces  from 
the  capita1,  from  the  principal  seal  of  the  great 
•cranilde  of  faction  and  ambition,  makes  them 
enter  test  into  the  views  of  any  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  renders  them  more  IrsdJflfeitjHl 
and  uupartial  spectators  uf  the  conduct  of  all. 
Tin  spirit  of  part*  prevails  less  in  Scutland  than 
■  it  England.  In  the  cue  of  a  union,  it  would 
probably  prevail  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Scot- 
land [  and  the  colonics  would  probably  soou 
(•tjoy  a  degree  uf  concord  and  srnsm bitty,  at 
ptvs.nl  unknown  in  any  part  of  the  British 
li'ipir..  ilulli  Ireland  ami  the  colonics.  In- 
deed, would  I--  subjected  lo  heavier  taxes  than 

.    they   si   present   pay.      In  rnnie- 

i    ■  diligent   and  faithful 

i|:[>l!,-..rjnii  pf  the  jtntiJic  revenue  towards  the 

aisfhvg*   of   lite    national    ueJis,   lb*  graater 


PUBLIC  DEBTS. 

part  of  those  taie 


i  might  not  be  of*  long  con- 
I  public  revenue  of  GreV 
n  be  reduced  lo  what  una 
ittainiiu;  a  moderate  pence- 

icquisilions  of  the   East- In. 
dia   Company,   the    undoubted    right   of   the 

Great  Britain,  might  be  rendered  another 
source  of  revenue,  more  abundant,  perhaps 
than  al!  those  already  mentioned.  Those 
countries  are  represented  as  more  fertile,  more 
ei tensive,  and,  in  proportion  lo  their  client, 
amok  richer  sad  more  populous  than  Grenl 
Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great  revenue 
from  them,  il  would   not  probably   be  neees. 

into  countries  which  are  already  aaBdntij, 
and  more  than  sufficiently,  taxed.      It   mijrlil, 

grevate  the  buiden  of  those  unfortunate  coun- 

tltcm,  nol  by  imposing  new  tales,  but  by  pre- 
venting the  arnbeamrnaot  and  inisH[-[.iiL ttsM 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  which  they  al- 
ready pay. 

If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  fot 
Great  Britain  to  draw  any  considerable  aug 
mentation  of  revenue  from  any  ofllte  resour- 
ces above  mentioned,  the  only  resource  which 

pense.  In  the  mode  of  collecting  and  in  thai 
of  expending  the  public  revenue,  though  in 
both  there  may  be  still  room  for  improvement, 
Great  Britain  seems  lo  be  al  least  as  econo- 
mical as  any  of  her  neighbours.  The  military 
establishment  which  site  maintains  for  her 
own  defence  in  time  of  peace,  is  more  mo- 
derate than  dint  of  any  European  m 
can  pretend  lo  rival  her  either  in  wealth 
or  in  power.  None  of  these  articles,  there- 
fore, seem  to  admit  of  any  coiei  I 
duction  of  expense.  The  expense  of  the 
post  e-establish  rue  nt  ofllte  colonics  was,  before 
the  commencement  of  Ibe  present  disturbances, 
very  considerable,  and  is  an  Mpatt*!  which 
may,  and,  if  no  revenue  can  he  drawn  from 
them,  ought  certainly  to  bo  saved   lltpgathar, 

very  great,  is  i insignificant  in  comparison  with 
srhK  the  defence  of  the  ciiluliie-i  ha)  CMC  us 
in  time  of  war.  Tbi  last  war,  which  was  un- 
dertaken altogether  on  account  of  ibvculuniev 
cost  Great  Britain,  it  has  -lrva.lv  been  ultarrv. 
ed,  upward*  of  ninety  ntillinns.  Tin-  Sjwnish 
war  of  1739  waa  principally  imdenakcn  on 
Iheir  afcuuul  ;  in  it  Inch,  and  in  die  French 
uf  il,  0 


H,  '1 

■ 

cost  Great  Britain  much  mi 
•nut   which  the  national  del 

■  ■     ■ 
IUI   it   not  been  fur  tho. 


i  h    eJfcifsjid  u 
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might,  and  probably  would  by  this  time,  have 
been  completely  paid;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  colonies,  the  former  of  those  wars 
might  not,  and  the  latter  certainly  would  not, 
h:  to  been  undertaken.  It  was  because  the 
colonies  were  supposed  to  be  provinces  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  this  expense  was  laid  out 
ipon  them.  But  countries  which  contribute 
neither  revenue  nor  military  force  towards  the 
support  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  considered  as 
provinces.  They  may,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  appendages,  as  a  sort  of  splendid  and 
sliewy  equipage  of  the  empire.  But  if  the 
empire  can  no  longer  support  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  certainly  to 
lay  it  down  ;  and  if  it  cannot  raise  its  revenue 
in  proportion  to  its  expense,  it  ought  at  least 
to  accommodate  its  expense  to  its  revenue.  If 
the  colonies,  notwithstanding  their  refusal  to 
submit  to  British  taxes,  are  still  to  be  con- 
sidered as  provinces  of  the  British  empire, 
their  defence,  in  some  future  war,  may  cost 
Great  Britain  as  great  an  expense  as  it  ever 
has  done  in  any  former  war.  The  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  have,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  amused  the  people  with  the  imagination 
that  they  possessed  a  great  empire  on  the  west 
sida  of  the  Atlantic.    This  empire,  however. 


has  hitherto  existed  in  Imagination  only.  It 
has  hitherto  been,  not  an  empire,  but  the  pro. 
ject  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  but  the 
project  of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  has 
cost,  which  continues  to  cost,  and  which,  if  pur. 
sued  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  is 
likely  to  cost,  immense  expense,  without  being 
likely  to  bring  any  profit ;  for  the  effects  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  it  has  been  shewn, 
are* to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  mere  lost 
instead  of  profit  It  is  surely  now  time  that 
our  rulers  should  either  realize  this  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging 
themselves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people ;  or 
that  they  should  awake  from  it  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people.  If  the 
project  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  bt 
given  up.  If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the 
British  empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is 
surely  time  that  Great  Britain  should  free 
herself  from  the  expense  of  defending  those 
provinces  in  time  of  war,  and  of  supporting 
any  part  of  their  civil  or  military  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace ;  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
commodate her  future  views  and  designs  to 
the  real  mediocrity  of  her  circumstances. 

Mote  63. 


Wealth,  Introduction.— Adam  Smith  gives 
no  definition  of  vxatlk,  a  nuujcct  ivbidi 
lias    excited    much    controversy    since    his 


The 


that 


"wealth  consists,  of  nil  useful  and 
able  things  that  possess  exchange  value." 
But  this  explanation  seems  rather  of  the 
ipnatam  per  ignotim  class  ;  (or  the  concep- 
tions of  utility  and  exchange  value  them- 
selves require  explanation.  Utility  is  de- 
fined  as  the  power  to  satisfy  a  desire  or  serve 
a  [mr-pose,  and  hence  useful  includes  agree- 
able, just  as  the  fundamental  notion  in  T'uli- 
llllalililil  is  happiness.  Hut  it  is  clear  that 
all  utilities  are  not  wealth,  and  cannot  he 
embraced  in  one  science,  and  accordingly 
some  differentiating  qiuility  must  be  found. 
Bona  utilities  aru  practically  unlimited  ;  seme 
are  attached  to  persons,  some  to  things; 
some  are  mental,  some  material.  The 
'  suggested  in  the  definition  is  ex- 
e.  Wealth  consists  of  utilities 
exchange  valne.  But  this  seems 
ifficient  exactness.  Every  iodi- 
des amongst  hit  wealth  things 
which  he  coold  not  exchange  ;  and  although 
hare  the  case  is  exceptional,  when  we  regard 
wealth  from  a  national  standpoint,  exchange 
value  does  not  seem  to  be  the  fundamental 
conception  in  numerous  cases  of  great  im- 
portance: for  example,  lighthouses,  break1 
water*,  forts,  mads,  etc.  Again  :  the  intro- 
li:  ti.in  of  exchange  value  doee  not  seem  ta 
tlir-M  inui-li  light  on  the  controversy,  whether 
personal  <|iialitii«,  organization  of  market**, 
credit,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  llMJIIlWll  in 
wealth  :  and,  at  any  rate,  they  are  moat  in' 
timatoly  oonun-ted  with  wealth.  The  soln 
tion  apr-ear*  to  It,  that  in  daJsnant  dejinrt- 
ments  nf  political  rtwinmy  the  fundamental 
omcaption  i>c  diflVrcnt ;  or,  in  other  wnrda, 
wealth  is  regard  ml  frtn  tlilTeri  nt  standpoint*. 
Taking  the  nsnal  definition  of  political  eoon- 
•iiiiy,  as  the  science  which  investigates  the 


laws  of  the  production,  the  distribution,  and 
the  exchange  of.  wealth  so  far  as  production 
icerned,  we  are  mainly  concerned  with 
wealth  as  the  result  of  labour.  It  is  true 
raw  materials  arid  natural  agencies  are  re- 
quired in  production,  but  they  are  only  con- 

-ed  in  reference  to  labour ;  and  it  is  true 
capital  is  in  general  necessary,  but  then 
capital  is  "crystallized  labour-time."  But 
when  we  pass  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
gst  different  classes  and  individuals, 
the  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
property.    Wealth  consists  of  anything  that 

bo  appropriated.  It  is  not  till  »,■  conn; 
to  the  third  department— that  of  exchange— 
that  the  notion  of  value  becomes  prominent, 
eiqiecially  in  the  concrete  form  of  money 
alue.  It  is  true  that  as  a  rule  the  three 
qualities  are  found  combined  in  the  form  of 
wealth,  but  not  always.  Land  and  natural 
agencies,  though  not  the  result  of  labour, 

bo  appropriated,  and  they  may  or  may 

be  callable  of  exchange.  Again  :  once  a 
thing  is  made,  the  amount  of  labour  it  has 
cost  lias  often  nothing  to  do  with  it*  ex- 

ctoMgi  taint  -.if  m  Ui'-h  tli^  ill.. in  i 

Patent  Office  furnish  numberless  examples. 
-Still  in  the  main  it  seems  correct  to  aay 
that  the  forms  of  wealth  are  the  result 
of  labour,  arc  appropriated,  and  can  be  ei- 

vbnrii."'L<l ;  bui  '.iiiiiiiini's  ■']]!■  iiii'l  -  ■ r.iiiL'.'-. 

another  of  these  conceptions  chiefly  attracts 

ll (ten tion,     (On  questions  of  definition 

the  best  book  to  consult  is  "Principles  of 
■  \    Henry    Sidgwick, 
T\>r   W,„lih,  ■MCatba.) 


jv74*  t .  p.  ft 

Division  of  Labour.   BL    I..  A.   i.-A» 

usual    in    Adam    Smith,   thorn  i*    a  want 

of  aharpnc*'.  of  neeptions 

grou]>cd  urnii'i  DMd d  i.^in.iii.     The 

generic    notion    is    «*-ej 

.-the  idea  of  the  indu-lrial  society  a* 
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an  organism.  This  co-operation,  again,  is  of 
two  kinds  —  simple  and  complex.  In  the 
former  (simple)  a  number  of  individuals 
combine  to  do  the  same  work,  whilst  the 
latter  (complex)  may  be  again  divided  into 
division  of  employments  (butcher,  baker,  etc.) 
and  division  of  labour  proper,  where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  perform  different  opera- 
tions to  produce  a  given  result  (as  in  the 
classical  instance  of  the  eighteen  pin-makers). 
In  considering  the  advantages  of  the  combi- 
nation of  labour,  Adam  Smith  omits  one  of 
the  most  important,  namely,  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  labour  according  to  its  capacity, 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Babbage.  Adam 
Smith  also  fails  to  point  out  the  "  evil  pos- 
sibilities involved  in  the  division  of  labour." 
(Walker's  "Political  Economy,"  Part  III., 
ch.  vii.)  The  whole  subject  is  admirably 
treated  in  Marshall's  "  Economics  of  Indus- 
try," Bk.  I.,  ch.  viii. 


Note  3y  p.  7. 
The  Origin  of  Bzohaage,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  ii.— 
Adam  Smith's  treatment  of  this  subject 
proceeds  much  on  a  priori  lines.  Recent 
investigations  on  the  early  history  of  civiliza- 
tion have  thrown  much  light  on  the  origin 
of  trade  and  markets.  (Of.  Maine's  "Vil- 
lage Communities,"  Lecture  VI.,  Laveleye's 
"Primitive  Property,"  Lubbock's  "Origin 
of  Civilization.")  "  When  bartering  is  going 
on  [amongst  the  Dammaras]  each  sheep  must 
be  paid  for  separately.  Thus,  suppose  two 
sticks  of  tobacco  to  be  the  rate  of  exchange 
for  one  sheep,  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a  Dam- 
mara  to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four 
sticks.  I  have  done  so,  and  seen  a  man  put 
two  of  the  sticks  apart,  and  take  a  sight  over 
them  at  one  of  the  sheep  he  was  about  to 
sell.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  one  was 
honestly  paid  for,  and  finding  to  his  surprise 
that  exactly  two  sticks  remained  in  hand  to 
settle  the  account  for  the  other  sheep,  he 
would  be  afflicted  with  doubts.  The  trans- 
action seemed  to  come  out  too  'pat'  to  be 
correct,  and  he  would  refer  back  to  the  first 
couple  of  sticks;  and  then  his  mind  got 
hazy  and  confused,  and  wandered  from  one 
sheep  to  the  other,  and  he  broke  off  the 
transaction  until  two  sticks  were  put  into 
his  hand,  and  one  sheep  driven  away,  and 
then  the  other  two  sticks  given  him,  and 
the  second  sheep  given  away"  (Lubbock's 
"  Origin  of  Civilization,"1  p.  424).  In  Maine's 
"Ancient  Law,"  ch.  ix.  (Early  History  of 
Contract),  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
effecting  exchanges  in  early  times  are  graphi- 
cally described. 


Note  4f  p.  9. 

The  Extent  of  the  Market,  3k.  I.,  ch.  iii. 
—For  the  definition  of  market  in  the  modern 
sense,  cf.  Jevons'  "Theory  of  Political 
Economy,"  ch.  iv. ;  Marshall's  "  Economics 
of  Industry,"  Bk.  II.,  ch.  i.,  §  3.  For  a 
description  of  the  actual  workings  of  modern 
organized  markets  the  student  should  consult 
Ellis*  "  Rationale  of  Market  Fluctuations," 
Giffen's  "Stock  Exchange  Securities." 

Canals. — It  is  noteworthy  that  the  atten- 
tion of  traders  is  being  again  directed  to  the 
advantages  of  water  communication.  The 
rapid  development  of  railways,  and  the 
power  they  obtained  over  the  canals,  seem  to 
have  prevented  the  full  advantageous  use  of 
the  latter.  The  project  of  a  canal  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  is  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  reviving  interest  in  water-ways. 


Note  5,  p.  12. 

Money,   Bk.    I.,   ch.   iv.  —  Since    Adam 
Smith  wrote  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion on  the  proper  definition  of  the  term 
money.      The    results   of   the   controversy 
have  been  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick  ("Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
Bk.  II.,  ch.  iv.): — "We  are  now  to  consider 
the  selection  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of 
economic  science  among  the  different  uses  of 
'money'  which  we  find  to  be  more  or  less 
current.      We    may    conveniently   arrange 
them  in  order  according  to  their  width  of 
meaning.    First  will  come  the  narrowest  use, 
which  is  also  the  earliest,  to  denote  coined 
metal.    Secondly,  we  include,  besides  coin, 
inconvertible  paper  money,  which  the  author- 
ity of  the  government  makes  equivalent  to 
coin — 'pot  money/  as  it  has  been  called; 
or,  again,  we  may  take  in  also  bank-notes 
that  are  not  legal  tender.    Finally,  there  is 
the  still  wider  signification,  which  we  found 
to  be  current  in  the  language  of  Lombard 
Street,  though  it  is  not  usually  reckoned 
in   formal   definitions,  according  to  which 
bankers'  liabilities  not  represented  by  notes 
constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called 
money.     All  these  five  —  metallic  money, 
paper  money  of  all  three  kinds  [inconvertible 
notes,  convertible  notes,  and  notes  not  legal 
tender],  and  money  of  account — have  the 
same  exchange  value,  are  lent  and  borrowed 
for  the  same  interest  and  discount,  and  in 
ordinary  times   are   currently  accepted  in 
final  settlements  of  all  debts,  except  of  course 
the  debts  of  bankers  [?  the  Clearing  House].** 
A  full  account  of  the   different   kinds  of 
money  will  be  found   in   the   treatises  of 
Professors   Walker    and    Jevons,    entitled 


"  Money,"  which  also  contain  interesting 
and  full  historical  information  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  different  functions  of 
money.  

Note  6,  p.  19. 
Value— Measure  of  Value—  Ptlea,  Bk.  I., 
ch.  iv.,  v.— On  no  subject  of  political 
economy  has  so  much  labour  been  ex- 
landed  as  on  value  and  the  conceptions 
closely  killed  to  it.  The  language  of  Adam 
Smith   throughout  the  discussion  is  vague 

ante  fur  inaccuracy  of  expression ,  tbata 
seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  of 
thought.  Thin  in  nut  to  be  wondered  at 
when  even  at  the  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  of  mathematical  analysis,  the 
theory  of  value  can  scarcely  lie  said  to  have 
received  its  final  form,  although  Ricardo, 
Coumot,  Mill,  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  Sidg- 
wick  have  done  much  towards  the  devdop- 
ment  and  expression  of  the  theory.  The 
most  obvious  ambiguity  in  the  term  value 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Adam  Smith.  In 
Common  language,  value  is  often  used  as 
synonymous  with  utility  (in  the  economic 
sense) ;  as,  (or  example,  when  people  speak 
of  a  valuable  contribution  to  metaphysics, 
the  ari'iiujt  value  of  which  is  leas  than  lero. 
It  is  butter  to  use  tlio  term  utility  for  value 
in  use,  and  to  confine  the  term  value  to 
"exchange  value,"  Thequalitntirt  di-linitioii 
of  exchange  value,  us  Mr.  Siilywi.jk  polnti 
out,  may  easUy  be  extracted  fr..m  common 
thought.  It  is  niie  thing  for  a  Dammara  to 
take  a  sheep  by  force  or  fraud,  and  quite 
another  to  give  two  stick*  of  tobacco  for  it. 
And  yet  even  the  qualitative  definition 
tmiseuts  difficulties.     The  exchange  implies 

■a  Belnap  al  owum&tf,  tad  ■— * """iftf 

the  analysis  of  exchange  implies  an  analysis 
of  property  and  possessions.  Actual  materia] 
transference  is  not  essential  to  exchange,— 
witness  the  excliange  of  shares  and  even 
The  essence  of  exchange  is  an 
of  rights.  In  the  pure  theory  of 
jonoiuy,  fur  the  sake  of  simjJicity 
it  of  positive  law  is  disregarded. 
It  potty  to  an  oxchangs  is  supposed 
"sovereign"  powers  over  the  com- 


1  solely  by  hi*  own  datum*.      The 
*  notion  may  lie  made  clearer  by 

"'J    Hal    ijnl.^.-  |  loil:  ..-..li :  i-  ■  L  1"-  I  \- 

xt ;  for  aumpio,  in  a  civilized  society 
it  Dieliango  his  wif*  or  children, 
r  his  creditor,  though   such  ox- 
irn  in  primitive  societioa. 
an]    tstaMMt,  *<,;  :■>■  t" r- ._•  ._■ 


exchange  may  be  said  to  be  an  exchange  uf 
tUUUitt,  and  in  this  way  the  rutssn  if  Hit  of 
exchange  becomes  quite  clear.  Suppose 
A  (a  trader)  possesses  some  "utility"  o  (corn), 
and  B  {a  savage)  some  utility  h  (ivory) ;  then 
if  to  A,  i  seems  more  useful  than  a,  and 
also  to  B,  a  seems  more  useful  than  h,  not* 
parties  will  gain  an  increase   in   utility  by 

is  not  necessary  to  consider  why  the  different 
commodities  possess  different  degrees  of 
utility  to  the  res|>ective  parties.  But  eup- 
pgsaj  lliat  A  possesses  a  large  stock  of  corn 
and  B  a  large  stock  of  ivory,  and  suppose 
that  if  an  exchange  of  the  cum/Mr  itucki 
were  made  neither  party  would  gain  in 
utilityor  both  would  lodj\ l.li  rii  ha*  pmWaJfal 
notion  of  value  conies  at  once  to  the  front. 
The  utility  of  each  successive  portion  of  A's 
stock  ■  to  A  l'—  and  lata  |  aba  It  insjanillt 
qnarter  possesses  far  less  utility  than  the 
first,  and  similarly  of  B's  stock.  But  if  the 
hut  portion  of  .1  is  to  A  of  less  utility  IBM 
some  portion  of  b,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
lost  portion  of  b  is  to  B  of  less  utility  than 
si>me  poetical  of  a,  an  inducement  to  ex  change 
arises  as  regards  these  portion*.  But  as 
each  gets  rid  of  his  superfluous  stock  the 
utility  to  him  of  the  remainder  rise*,  and  at 
last  a  poiut  is  readied  where  any  further 
exchange  would  result  in  no  gain  of  utility 
to  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  and  at  thi* 
point  any  further  exchange  becomes  im- 
possible. II  the  acquisition  by  A  of  an 
addUonBI  portion  of  I  by  surrendering  an 
■ddttfonad  portion  ol  ■  would  bring  no  in 

crease  in  utility,  A  has  no  further  inducement 
to  exchange,  because,  in  the  language  of 
Jevons,  the  jiu-d  utilUUi  of  a  and  b  are  now 
to  A  equal  <Cf.  Jevons'  "Theory  of  l'olit 
ical  Economy,"  ch.  ili.,  iv.)  The  advance 
made  by  Jevons  on  previous  writers  liee  in 
the  consideration  of  the  "final  degrees  of 
utility  of  the  tpuuUUiu  of  satMsskll 
alile  for  cuiaawpiuni  afUr  On  adianyc  it 
ajootai*1 

Measure  of  Talus.— As  soon  as  the  values 
of  a  number  of  article*  are  ounsidorod,  it  is 

value.  So  long  as  we  arc  com)  araig  articles 
measured  in  tlio  same  way,  their  relative 
values  may  bo  estimated  by  quantities— for 
example,  doth  is  fivo  times  as  valuable  as 
cotton  if  a  yard  uf  cloth  exchanges  for  five 
yards  of  cotton  ;  but  *<  soon  a*  we  compart 
article*  measured  in  different  ways  (weight, 
capacity,  rate,  etc)  wo  must  adopt  aonntuon 
measure  uf  vain*.  In  any  market  (or  area 
of  uxdiangn)  at  any  t' 
may  bo  lak«n  as 
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is,  all  other  commodities  may  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  this  commodity  and  so  compared. 
In  modern  markets  it  is  usual  to  take  money, 
and  to  estimate  values  in  prices.  But  when 
we  wish  to  compare  values  in  different  mar- 
kets or  at  different  times  difficulties  arise. 
If  we  say  a  sheep  in  England  is  five  times 
as  valuable  as  in  Australia,  we  may  simply 
mean  that  in  England  it  will  sell  for  five 
times  as  much  gold  as  in  Australia;  but 
then  before  the  comparison  is  considered  to 
be  complete  the  question  is  asked,  But  has 
gold  the  same  value  in  England  and  in 
Australia?  Just  as  we  cannot  compare  the 
relative  height  of  the  trees  if  we  do  not  take 
the  same  unit  of  length,  so  it  is  said  we  must 
have  the  same  standard  of  value  to  compare 
values  at  different  places.  This  implies 
what  is  often  termed  a  reference  to  "things 
in  general."  We  attempt  to  determine 
whether  a  unit  of  gold  exchanges  for  the 
same  amount  of  "  things  in  general."  But 
it  will  generally  happen  that  in  the  com- 
parison we  find  the  gold  exchanges  for  more 
of  some  things  and  for  less  of  others  in  the 
one  country  than  in  the  other.  A  certain 
amount  of  gold  in  Australia  may  exchange 
for  more  wool,  timber,  corn,  leather,  mutton, 
etc.,  and  for  less  cloth,  paper,  tea,  wine, 
lace,  etc.,  than  in  England.  But  both  groups 
are  part  of  "things  in  general;"  and  how 
shall  we  decide  whether  gold  in  reference  to 
the  whole  mass  of  "things  in  general"  is  of 
more  value  in  one  country  than  in  the  other  ? 
It  is  clear  that  the  question  does  not  admit 
of  a  definite  answer;  but  the  answer  will 
vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
comparison  is  made.  If,  for  example,  the 
object  of  determining  "the  value  of  gold" 
is  to  compare  real  wages  in  England  and 
Australia,  an  enumeration  of  the  articles  used 
by  labourers  must  be  made.  But  even  with 
this  limitation,  the  original  difficulty  partly 
remains  if  some  things  are  cheaper  and  others 
dearer,  and  the  only  way  theoretically  of 
obtaining  a  final  answer  seems  to  be  to  com- 
pare the  maximum  utility  to  be  obtained 
from  a  certain  amount  of  gold  in  the  two 
places.  But  since  "  value  "  depends  on  final 
and  not  on  total  utility,  this  method,  though 
of  good  practical  use  to  a  labourer,  does  not 
give  an  accurate  determination  of  the  value 
of  gold.  Precisely  the  same  difficulties  occur 
when  we  consider  different  times.  Has  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  gold  risen  or 
fallen  over  a  period  of  ten  years  ?— is  also  a 
question  which  admits  of  no  definite  answer 
when  some  prices  have  fallen  and  others 
have  risen,  although  the  question  is  simple 
enough  if  the  movement  of  all  prices  has 


been  in  the  same  direction  (as  would  happen 
by  a  very  extensive  discovery  of  gold  mines). 
The  question  of  appreciation  (or  the  reverse) 
of  gold  is  of  great  importance  when  contracts 
in  terms  of  money  are  made  for  long  periods 
—for  example,  in  long  leases.     The  method 
of  calculation  most  generally  known  is  that 
adopted  in  the  annual  "  Commercial  History 
and  Review"  of   the  "Economist."     The 
construction  of  the  table  is  as  follows :— The 
basis  of  100  represents  the  average  prices  of 
the  six  years  1845-1850  [of  22  commodities], 
and  the  subsequent  figures  are  calculated 
from  that  datum  line.     Thus,  as  regards 
coffee,  the  price  of  1st  July  1857  was  equal  to 
151,  or  51  per  cent,  above  the  average  prices 
of  1845-1850.    At  the  same  date  the  price  of 
cotton  was  95,  of  raw  silk  204,  etc.     Then 
all  the  index  numbers  of  the  22  articles  are 
added  up,  and  if  the  total  is  above  2,200  there 
has  been  a  general  rise  in  prices;  if  it  is 
below,  there  has  been  a  general  fall.     This 
method  is  open  to  several  objections.   Wheat, 
for  example,  reckons  for  no  more  in  the 
total  index   number   than  indigo,  and  no 
account  is  taken  of  exceptional  causes  of  a 
rise  in  price  of  particular  commodities— as 
was  the  case  with  cotton  during  the  cotton 
famine;  for  example,  on  1st  January  1866 
the  index  number  of  cotton  was  383.    Again, 
no   account    is   taken   of    the    change   in 
relative   values  of  manufactures   and  raw 
material,  although  the  latter  continuously 
rise  in  comparison  with  the  former.     An- 
other method  is  given  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his 
"  Essays  on  Finance  "  (Essay  II. ).     Accord- 
ing to  this  method,  it  is  assumed  that  if  the 
general  purchasing  power  of  gold  remains 
the  same,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  in  use 
must  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase 
in  trade  and  population.     If  more  gold  is 
required  in  proportion   to  the   amount  of 
transactions,  general  prices  have  risen;  if  less, 
they  have  fallen.    The  phrase  "real  value" 
(better,  real  cost)  of  a  thing  is  used  by  Ri- 
cardians  to  express  the  quantity  of  labour 
directly  or  indirectly  expended  on  its  acqui- 
sition.   But  the  term  "  quantity  of  labour  "  is 
not  capable  of  exact  definition.    As  Adam 
Smith   points   out,   "there   may  be   more 
labour  in  an  hour's  hard  work  than  in  two 
hours'  easy  business ;"  but  the  conception  is 
of  fundamental  importance  in  estimating  the 
relative  net  advantages  of  different  industrial 
groups.    Under  a  system  of  perfect  mobility 
of  labour  and  perfect  competition,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  net  advantages  of  the  various 
groups  will  be  equal,  and,  accordingly,  that 
the  normal  values  of  their  respective  pro- 
ducts will  be  such  as  to  produce  this  equal- 


(Cf.  Marshall's  "  Economics  of  In- 
dustry." Bk.  II.)  Adam  Smith  seems  to 
consider  labour  as  a  universal  measure  of 
value  in  a  different  sense  from  any  other 
BDmnodUf.  He,  of  course,  did  not  mean 
that  the  same  quantity  of  labour  would 
always  have  the  same  exchange  value  rela- 
tively to  otber  things,  but  that  the  incon- 
venience or  ntgatitc  utility  of  a  given  amount 
of  exertion  might  be  regarded  as  constant. 
If  jlII  human  licings  at  different  periods  were 
similarly  constituted,  and  if  all  wi.rk  BO*ild 
be  expressed  in  accurate  physical  formulas, 
then  Adam  Smith's  contention  would  bs 
sound.  Butnetthersuppowtionacoiiil-  « ith 
fact.  We  cannot  reduce  all  labour  to  rais- 
ing foot-pounds,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
mental  "strain  "  corresponding  to  tin'  physi- 
cal unit  of  work  is  constant.  Still,  for  re- 
mote periods,  in  which  the  kinds  of  wealth 
differ  very  much,  unskilled  labour  is  [lerhaiie 
the  best  measure  of  value.  To  attach  a 
meaning  to  a  comparison  of  the  wealth  of  a 
Crassusand  aVanderbilt.  it  would,  |-erliiip«, 
be  1-o-t  tii  compare  the  sun  unit  <>f  the  lmivst 
unskilled  labour  that  each  could  command. 


Sott7,p.  19. 
a  Ur,  Bk.  I.,  cb.  v. -The  law 
according  to  which  bad  money  drives  good 
money  from  circulation  is  known  as  Gresham's 
Ij»w.  The  substitution  of  a  single  standard 
of  gold  for  the  double  standard  [gold  and 
silver)  in  England  was  due  to  the  MJtfoa  of 
this  law.  In  1717  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  Master  of  the  Mint,  "made  a  cele- 
brated report,  recommending  that  the 
government  should  revert  to  the  practice  of 
filing  the  price  of  the  guinea ;  and  ho  sug- 
gested 21s.  as  the  beat  rate.  Ilia  advice 
being  accepted,  the  guinea  has  ever  since 
been  valued  at  21s.  At  the  rate  adopted  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  gold  was  overvalued  by 
father  more  than  1}  per  cent.;  to  that  extent 
it  wan  more  valuable  as  currency  than  as 
metal.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  tin- 
Law  of  Grceham,  the  full-weight  silver  coin 
was  withdrawn  or  exported,  and  gold  became 
the    practical    measure  of    value,   which  it 


bfl   ■■ 
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«,  98.)  In  Prance,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ratio  adopted  by  the  legislators  of 
the  Revolution  happened  toover-valuB silver 
in  xume  dogrec,  and  hence  the  currency  of 
France  came  to  consist  principally  of  the 
hntvy  five-franc  pieces  or  ecus.  Not  until 
lh*  Halifornian  and  Aiutralian  discoveries 
earned  gold  b>  be  the  cheaper  money  in 
li  to  make   (atjuicnU  did    this    heavy 


Bimetallism.— Recently  in  this  country 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  bimetallism 
and  the  "silver  question," and  a  Royal  Com- 
mission appoints!  to  investigate  the  subject 
held  its  first  meeting  in  November  1886. 
Tin1  moaning  of  bimctalli.tm  strictly  stated 
i-  that  li<  <tli  rili ■■■)-  li nd  t»ld  are  used  asstand- 
iteil  money  at  a  rutin  fixed  by  law.  This  iin- 
|.!i"-  tlmi.  b'th  metals  will  I--  coined  in  un- 
1  in  iiti -ii  BBOtmta,  and  that  debts  may  be  paid 
in  sjthar  metal  at  tlie  option  of  the  debtor. 
Tile  "  silver  question  "  is  arousing  interest  at 
the  present  time  because  (1)  the  great  and 
general  full  in  prices  since  18T4  throughout 
the  gold-using  countries  is  attributed  to  the 
'! .-ii n nictitation  of  silver  by  Germany  and 
other  countries ;  [2i  the  Government  of  India, 
owing  t/i  tho  deprecintifin  of  silver,  suffers  a 
loss  estimated  at  £4,000,000  per  annum  on  its 
remittanoes  to  this  country.  1.  Tho  fall  of 
prices  is  alleged  to  be  due  to  the  anti-silver 
policy  of  various  nations  on  two  distinct 
grounds:  (n)  Owing  to  tin.-  demonetization  <>f 
silver  as  standard  money,  there  has  been  a 
demand  for  gold  to  take  its  place,  and  since 
the  amount  of  gold  yielded  by  the  mines  has 
not  increased  but  actually  diminished,  this 
increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  has  lowered 
prices.  This  argument  dejiends  on  the  funda- 
mental law  that  the  general  level  of  prices 
(otisM  tliiiijjs  remaining  the  same)  varies  with 
the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  If  the 
same  volume  of  transactions  and  still  more  if 
a  greater  volume  must  be  effected  with  u  less 
money,  this  can  only  ba,  affKted 


by  a  fall  i 


V.  ■ 


the  general  force  of  this  argument; 
and  the  real  point  of  contention  is  as  to  the 
share  in  the  fall  of  prices  which  ought  hi  l»i 
attributed  to  the  disuse  of  silver,  ((•)  Owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  silver  as  a 
commodity  in  the  Wtist,  c*i>ecially  on  account 
i>!  iti-  ihruouetitation  and  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  it,  due  to  the  some  cause,  tho 
value  of  silver  relatively  to  gold  hej  f.ill.n 
tho  fall  at  one  time  beingover  33  [ier  cent.  At 
the  sometime  in  the  Esst,  especially  in  India, 
whe  re  silver  is  still  the  standard  moni-y,  <  itDiial 
statistics  show  that  general  prices  Maknmi  I  in 
silver  have  remainod  steady,  or,  if  anything, 
have  fallen  a  lit  tie.  The  reuoa  ft  ■  this  is  that 
in  those  countries  in  which  credit  cxista  to  a 
■null  extent  only,  a  groat  rise  in  prices  could 
only  occur  by  actually  throwing  largo  quan- 
tities of  silver  into  circulation,  T 
however,  having  regard  to  the  immunse  area 
and  population,  add  to  the  checks  imposed 


on  free  competition  by  customs  anil  preju- 
dices, a  long  time  would  be  needed,  eves 
supposing  the  balance  of  trade  were  such  in 
to  make  large  remittance!  of  silver  to  the 
East  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ln.w- 
erer,  partly  owing  to  debt*  due  to  Europe, 
and  partly  "wing  to  the  condition  of  trade, 
India  (and  the  East  generally]  cannot  absorb 
great  quantities;  of  silver.  Accordingly,  rim  * 
general  prices  in  the  silver- using  countries 
have  not  risen,  whilst  the  price  of  silver 
reckoned  in  gold  has  fallen,  say,  33  par  cent., 
it  follows  that  tin'  c\["irternf  Indian  produce 
can  sell  it  with  the  usual  profit  for  so  much 
lesa  gold  than  before.  Competition  insures 
that  this  will  bo  done— that  if,  that  Indian 
produco  will  ht  sold  at  these  lower  rates  in 
the  gold-using  countries.  If,  for  example, 
before  the  depreciation  of  silver,  it  was  pro- 
fitable  for  India  to  sell  wheat  in  London  Fur 
two  sovereigns  the  quarter,  it  will  be  now 
just  as  profitable,  to  sell  it  for  one  and  one- 
third  sovereigns.  But  if  Indian  produce  falls 
in  price,  similar  produce  of  other  countries 
must  fall.  Again,  exporters  to  India  can 
only  sell  for  the  same  amount  of  silver  as 
before  (if  general  prices  have  not.  risen  llierel, 
and  this  being  equivalent  t'i  a  full  in  tliej.-old 
price,  they  must  either  submit,  to  this  Fall  or 
lose  then;  market.  Thus  the  makers  si  Usn- 
cheater  cotton  goods  for  India  will  be  com- 
pelled to  give  less  for  their  raw  cotton,  or  pay 
less  wages,  or  both.  Finally,  if  there  is  a 
fall  in  prices  in  one  or  two  important  in- 
dustries, the  roasters  and  men  havinc  I'-.- 
to  spend  on  other  things,  tho  fall  will  be 
reflected  to  other  branches  of  trade. 

Bimetallism  has  been  propose!  as  a  remedy, 
with  the  object  of  causing  a  partial  Pastor*- 
tion  of  prices  and  of  preventing  a  still  greater 
fall.  But  it  is  generally  admitted  that, 
owing  to  Gresham's  Law,  bimetallism,  to  be 
effectively  maintained  at  a  fixed  ratio,  must 
he  adopted  by  most  of  the  great  commercial 
nations,  which  would  invoice  an  iul.eniat.lonid 
convention.  Such  a  convention  might,  it  : 
alleged,  have  been  concluded  in  1678  but  f< 
the  obstinacy  of  England.  If  bimetallis] 
were  adopted  over  a  wido  area,  it  is  mail 
lained  that  the  "compensatory  action"  would 
preserve  the  stability  of  the  r;itio.  for  suppos- 
ing that  for  any  reason  one  metal— say  i " 
— fell  below  the  fined  ratio  value,  then  there 
would  arise  a  demand  for  silver  for  coins 
and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
increase  in  tho  supply  of  gold  through  the 
substitution  of  silver  for  it,  and  this  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  metal  and  ii 
the  supply  of  the  dearer  woidd  rectors  tin 
ratio;  in  fact,  owing  to  the  pMiiUMy  of  this 


taking  place,  it  is  maintained  the  ratio  would 

vary,  e*eept  under  circun 
gether  extraordinary.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  first  seventy  years  of  this  century, 
when  France  and  other  countries  were  hi- 
metallic  and  tome  other  countries  used  silver 
itandard  money,  the  price  of  silver  reck- 
oned in  gold  remained  nearly  steady  at  the 
ratio  of  15J  :  1— that  is,  about  60d.  per  ounce. 
The  literature  on  this  subject  is  volumin- 
ous. Popular  accounts  favourable  to  >,j. 
metallism  are  "The  Silver  Question  and 
the  Gold  Question,"  by  R.  I 
Silver  Question  in  its  Social  Aspect*,"  by  H. 
Schmidt,  a  very  able  little  work;  "The 
Theory  of  Bimetallism,"  by  R,  D.  ~ 
Financial  Secretary  to  tho  Government  of 
India,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commhv 
iu  Currency;  "The  Silver  Question,"  by 
J.  S.  Nicholson  (published  by  the  Bimetallic 
League,  74  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  which 
has  also  issued  a  large  number  of  pamphlet; 
the  subject  by  Mr.  FTuoks-Gibbe,  Mr. 
Grenfell,  etc.).  On  the  other  side  are  Mr. 
Bagehot's  "Depreciation  of  Silver,"  Mr. 
Fowler's  "Appreciation  of  Gold,"  and  vari- 
ous writings  of  Mr.  Giffen  ("Essays 
Finance"),  Most  valuable  works  of  re 
once  are :  "  Proceedings  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  of  1878,  with  Appen- 
dix," by  the  Hon.  Dana  Horton  ;  and  "Ap- 
pendix (B)  to  the  Third  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade,"  prepared  by  R.  H. 
Inglis  Palgrave.  The  subject  ie  also 
in  Walker's  "Money,  "Jsvons'"Money,"and 
"Essays  on  Currency  and  Fin  ance,"and  Sidg- 
wick's  "Principles  of  Political  Economy.' 

X.;tt  S,  p.  MS. 
Bk.  I.,  ch,  vi,— The  reasoning  in  chapter 
vt  is  confused.  It  is  true  that 
of  a  society  may  be  divided  into  rent,  profits, 
and  wages,  and  that  the  price  obtained  for 
any  commodity  is  distributed  amongst  land- 
lords, capitalists,  and  labourers ;  but 
not  in  general  correct  to  say  that  at  any  time 
there  are  certain  natural  rates  of 
profits,  and  rait,  and  that  these 
rates  determine  the  pricee  of  eomn 
"  Price  determines  rent,  and  not  rent  price," 
except  when  the  rent  is  due  to  monopoly. 
(Cf.  Cairnes'  "Logical  Method  of  ~  "- 
Economy,"  Lecture  VIII. ;  Marshall's  "Ecc 
omics  of  Industry,"  Bk.  II.,  eh.  iii.) 

If  ate  9,  p.  SB. 

Natural  and  Market  Price,  Bk.  I.,  ch,  i 

— The  term  "  natural "  is  one  of  those  qtl 


tiiin-1it'(.,einKi?r>ttliets]ikply  ticsnaec'JufiisiMii 
and  ambiguities ;  the  term  now  generally 
adopted  is  "normal."  The  best  Bs-rMMnrl 
of  "  normal "  seems  to  be  that  which  results 
fnnn  (comimratively)  universal  and  perms 
nent  as  distinct  from  local  and  temporary 
causes,  tn  modem  societies  wb  assume  that 
normal  prices  are  determined  by  competition, 
and  that  they  cannot  remain  for  ling  steadily 
above  or  below  the  coat  of  production ;  that 
U,  the  value  which  gives  the  ordinary 
of  profits  and  wages.  It  must  be  observed 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  values  not 
corresponding  to  coat  of  production  are  tin- 
Mnl-it,  and  quits  another  to  say  that  in  the 
long  ran  the  avenge  values  are  just  equal  to 
cost  of  production  values.  On  market  values 
Mill  raassal  a  considerable  advance  on  Adam 
Smith.  both  in  the  definition  of  terms  ant 
the  statement  of  the  low  of  supply  and 
maral.  But  the  conception  of  final  utility 
ha*  in  the  hands  of  Jevona  led  to  a  still 
further  development.  Thesubject  can  hardly 
be  explained  with  accuracy  without  the  use 
of  curves.  (But  of.  Sidgwick's  "Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  Bk.  IL,  eh.  ii.}  A 
list  of  writers  who  have  made  use  of  mathe- 
matical symbols  and  diagrams  has  been  made 
by  Jevons.  |Cf.  2nd  edition  of  "  Theory  of 
Political  Economy.")  1 1  should  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  use  of  mathematical  mclAodt 
and  conception*  in  political  economy  implies 
accurate  statistical  information— the  field 
Hint  In -music*  b  Bat)  sssssMd  1  ■ '.  M  irbt:j.-:u-. 


o  the  wages  question  since 
i  i_-mith  wrote,  and  especially  since 
snt  of  what  is  known  as  the 
jnd  Theory.  The  best  systematic 
n  the  subject  arc  the  "  Wage*  Que*, 
y  Professor  Francis  Walter:  "The 
i  of  Industry"  (Bk.  II.);  and 
SsdgwicVa  "Principle*  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" (Bk.  IL.eh.  viiL).  According  to  the 
Wages  Fund  Theory,  too  only  factors  in 
determining  wages  which  were  considered 
i  the  number  of  labourers  and  the 
tint  of  capital  which  was  to  be  giren 
trtrasttuUtsupsJIy  to  the  employment  .it  IjKmir 
n  viaw  attention  i»  dirertw)  to 
aocy  of  labour  (and  consopmnt 
t  at  th*  produco),  ain!    ' 

"  •  produce.  The  older  view 
si  action  of  trails  unions  to  be  mis. 
,  and  tho  utility  of  arbitration 
and  sliding  scales  to  bo  underrated.  (On  the 
working    and    history  of    trade  unions  cf. 


ES.  «I 

"Origin  "f  Guilds  snd  Trade  Unions,"  by 
Brontano;  "Conflicts  of  .Labour  and  Capi- 
tal," G.  Howell.  The  latter  work  contains 
some  useful  inform  ;itii>n,  hut  i.  iHnfiirtirod  by 
confused  eentimentalism.  The  work  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brasttey  on  "Work  and  Wages," 
■ad  Ed*  !■  ctinr.  ;.il  "  ],al">i;r."  '"iitain  many 
useful  facts.  The  work  of  Karl  Marx,  en- 
tUlsd  "  1  Nh  Kapital,"  iB  replete  with  varied 
information,  but  the  reasoning  is  often  un- 
sound. The  most  useful  works  on  German 
Socialism  are :  "  Die  QllintOBseuz  des  Social- 
ism"*," by  SchafHo ;  and  "Die  deutache 
S,.,.ial.l(-iii..kr.tit\"  by  Mem-tag.  See  bJbo 
voL  L,  i*rt  iii.,  of  Rohunberjj's  "Handbuch 
dec  Politiwhen  Oekonomio.") 


JVbn,  U,  p.  *!. 

Population,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  viii.— Every  itn- 
dent  of  political  economy  should  read  the 
"Essay  on  Population,"  by  Malthus.  What 
is  commonly  called  Malt  hn  si  an  ism  is  a  gross 
perversion  of  Malthus'  teaching.  Malthus 
made  a  wide  inductive  survey  of  the  growth 
of  population  in  different  ages  and  countries, 
and  waa  by  no  means  content  with  the  state- 
ment of  obvious  deductions.  His  work  con- 
tain" excellent  chapters  on  Poor  Laws  and 
Com  Laws  (in  which  he  shows  that  Protec- 
tion is  sometimes  desirable).  The  theory  of 
population  is  given  by  Malthus  in  three 
[ir.|».siti,.u»-— 1.  Population  is  necessarily 
limited  hy  the  moans  of  subsistence.  2.  Pop- 
ulati.iii  invariably  increases  when  the  mean* 
of  -lib- i~ tones  increase*,  unletl  prevented  by 
soma  powerful  and  obvious  checks.  3.  These 
checks  and  the  checks  which  repress  the 
superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  its 
effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint, 
vice,  and  misery.  (For  a  simple  statement 
of  the  theory  of  Malthns,  cf.  Cairnss'  "Logi- 
cal Method  nf  Political  Economy,"  Lecture 
VII  t  _NiHi.iU.il'*  "Tenant*!  Gain  not  Land- 
losffl  Lota,"  ill.  v.  Cf,  also  "Malthus  and 
his  Work,"  by  James  Bonar.) 


SaU  li,  p.  41. 
Proats,  Bk.  L,  ch.  ix.— The  tendency  tn 
modem  writers  is  to  separate  tnlerwt  from 
■wor*  o/  rsprrmlriulmci:  in  management. 
The  mnploy.ni  of  labotu1  to  a  largo  extent 
borrow  capital  on  which  they  pay  intersnt, 

tb,-    ■MM    "F     |<m!i!     i'rii|.i-l:ii,;    ..f     sngtl    ..[ 

nuuiagerasnt.  On  this  view  the  opposition 
between  wage*  and  imjfita,  which  was  mndo 
so  extreme  by  Ricardo,  almost  vanishes. 
Professor  Marshall  show*  very  clearly  that 
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NOTES. 


the  supply  and  demand  of  business  power 
tend  to  follow  the  laws  of  other  industrial 
groups.  ("  Economics  of  Industry,"  Bk.  II., 
ch.  ix.,  xii.)  On  the  tendency  of  profits  to  a 
minimum,  the  reader  should  compare  Mill, 
Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iv.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  view  of  Adam  Smith  is  practically  nearer 
the  truth,  owing  to  the  extremely  hypo- 
thetical position  Mill  takes  up  in  arguing 
that  an  excess  of  supply  is  impossible. 


Note  13,  p.  GO. 

Bk.  I.,  ch.  x. — This  admirable  chapter 
has  been  incorporated  by  most  subsequent 
writers.  In  part  ii.  Adam  Smith  overlooks 
the  benefits  of  the  old  system  of  guilds, 
corporations,  apprenticeships,  etc.,  and 
naturally  is  not  able  to  foresee  the  evils 
which  were  to  ensue  on  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  restrictive  system.  The  student 
should  compare  the  work  of  Brentano  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Guilds  and  Trade  Unions." 
The  "History  of  the  Factory  Legislation" 
is  very  instructive  (Edler  von  Plener — En- 
glish edition).  The  principle  of  laissez-faire 
was  certainly  carried  too  far  by  those  who 
opposed  the  Factory  Acts.  The  evidence 
given  before  Parliamentary  Commissions  on 
the  employment  of  children  is  incredibly 
revolting. 

Note  U,  p.  61. 

Rent,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  xi — It  is  not  easy  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  position  of  Adam  Smith 
on  rent.  Cf.  Cairnes'  "Logical  Method," 
ch.  viii.,  where  a  short  history  of  the  theory 
of  rent  is  given.  For  vigorous  criticism, 
founded  on  history,  on  Ricardo's  theory 
of  rent,  the  student  should  consult  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Rogers  ("Political  Econ- 
omy," ch.  xii.;  edition  of  Adam  Smith  in 
loco;  "History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices," 
vol.  iv.,  ch.  xxvi.);  cf.  also  "Tenant's 
Gain  not  Landlord's  Loss,"  by  the  present 
editor.  There  are  several  errors  in  the 
digression  on  the  variations  in  the  value  of 
silver,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Thorold  Rogers  in  his  edition  of 
Adam  Smith.  The  statement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  chapter,  that  the  rate  of  profits 
is  always  highest  in  the  countries  that  are 
going  to  ruin,  was  probably  made  through 
confusing  the  high  rate  of  interest  due  to 
want  of  security  with  profit  in  general.  The 
standard  work  on  the  history  of  prices  is  that 
by  Tooke  and  Newmarch;  for  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  work  of  Thorold  Rogers. 


Note  15,  pp.  lit,  115,  and  135. 
Capital,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  i.,  ii— Adam  Smith's 
treatment  of  capital  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  most  of  his  English  followers. 
The  proper  definition  of  the  term  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy.    The  great  diffi- 
culty of  giving  accurate  definitions  of  most 
economic  terms  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  in  common  use,  and  are  not  used 
consistently.     On  the  general  question  of 
definition  the  student  should  compare  Sidg- 
wick's  "Principles,"  ch.  ii,  §  1;   Cairnes' 
"Logical  Method,"  Lect  VI.;  Mill's  "Un- 
settled  Questions   of   Political   Economy" 
(Essays  III.  and  V.);  and  for  the  German 
view,  the  new  "Handbuch  der  Politischen 
Oekonomie,"  vol.   i,   part   iv.),   edited  by 
Schonberg,  which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete text-book  in  any  language.     On  the 
particular  definition  of  "  capital "  the  most 
thorough-going  work  is  that  by  Knies,  in  the 
introduction   to   his  treatise  "Das  Geld." 
The  most  important  results  of  Knies'  inquiry 
have,  by  a  process  of  filtration,  settled  down 
in  Mr.  Sidgwick's  "Principles,"  Bk.  I.,  ch. 
v.    The  essential  idea  in  capital,  as  Adam 
Smith  points  out,  is  that  it  is  wealth  destined 
for  the  satisfaction  of  future  needs,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  wealth  devoted  to  "imme- 
diate"  consumption.      The   term    "imme- 
diate "  may  be  applied  to  periods  of  varying 
duration,  according  to  the  individual,  class, 
or  nation  under  consideration.     The  unit  in 
the  case  of   the  working-classes  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  a  week — that  is,  what  is 
saved  from  the  week's  wage  may  be  con- 
sidered as  capital ;  in  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  the  more  natural  unit  seems  to  be  the 
year ;  and  in  the  case  of  nations  a  still  longer 
period  should  be  taken.    The  genus  capital 
consists  of  three  principal  species — produc- 
tion capital,  revenue  capital,  and  consump- 
tion capital  (this  latter  consisting  of  houses, 
pictures,   furniture,    and    the    like,   which, 
though  neither  employed  in  production  nor 
for  obtaining  a  revenue,  are  still  destined  for 
the  satisfaction  of  future  as  much  as  of  present 
needs).    Adam  Smith's  distinction  between 
fixed  and  circulating  capital  seems  more  con- 
sonant with  general  usage  than  that  of  MilL 
According  to  the  latter,  circulating  capital 
is  that  which  fulfils  the  whole  of  its  functions 
in  a  single  use.    Later  economists  have  made 
many  other  divisions  of  capital  (cf .  Marshall's 
"Economics  of  Industry,"  Bk.  I.,  ch.  iii); 
for  example,  auxiliary  to  labour  and  remuner- 
atory  of  labour,  specialized  and  non-special- 
ized. 


NoU  16,  p.  135. 
Money,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  ii.— On  this  subject 
compare  note  nnyrn,  in  Bk.  I.,  ch.  iv.  The 
subject  13  very  fully  treated  in  SebdB.berg'l 
"  Houdbucli,"  parts  vL,  vii.,  viii.  The  works 
of  Mr.  Mncleod  on  banking  contain  much 
valuable  historical  jiul  practical  iiif'TUii.iii'ii. 

SoU  17,  p.  li». 
Accumulation  of  Capital,  Bk.  II.,  ch.  iii. 
— The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Giffen  in 
calculating  the  accumulation  of  capital  de- 
serves to  find  a  place  in  text-books  of 
political  economy,  which,  as  a  rule,  give  no 
attention  to  statistical  methods.  ("Recent 
Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United 
Kingdom,"  by  Robert  Giffen:  "Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Society,"  March  1S7S.) 
The  chief  features  of  the  method  arc  as 
follows:— The  writer  takes  the  income-tax 
assessments  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation. 
He  then  discriminates,  as  far  as  possible,  on 
these  return.-  tin"  different  h.iuretwof  income; 
mfritlHwin  these  at  a  suitable  number  of 
years'  purchase ;  and  then  makes  an  allow, 
ance  or  conjecture  for  the  capital  of  the  in. 
Dome  net  liable  to  income-tax,  or  which 
rthanriM  escape*  assessment,  and  bi  capital 
"i.irl,  ||  not  treated  in  the  income-tax  re- 
turns as  in  come -yielding.  For  example, 
lands  are  capitalized  at  30  years'  purchase, 
houses  at  15,  quarries,  mines,  and  iron-works 
at  4.  From  the  total  income assessed  [for  Hit 
year  ending  31st  March  1S75),  £571,000.000, 
a  deduction  of  £178,000,000  is  made  on  ac- 
count of  income  in  trades  and  professions 
dm;  to  labour  and  not  to  capital,  on  account 
<>(  permanent  change  of  national  debt,  and 
on  account  of  salaries,  pensions,  annuities, 
etc.  (under  Schedule  EL  As  regards  the 
emitted  elements  of  capital,  the  income  of 

Hm  notvmoome-tju  paying  abates:  i-.  tafcm 
as  about  itJOO.OOO.OOO,  and  only  a  tenth  of 
tiiis  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  capital, 
and  capital! tod  at  five  years'  purchase  only. 
Tin  "i.-1'o^ornpH..n"  capital  (furniture,  books, 

.  h]  1  is  [mt  at  half  the  value  of  the 
hOQMa,  Md  ■Willi  Ilia,  to  1700,000,000.    Then 

■  on  the  value  of  pnnirtj  lllll isj 

Bd  Wal  bodies  (between 
1900.000,000  and  £400,000,  (100).      1 1 
th*  total  capital  of  the  United   Kingdom  U 
reckoned  as  a  minimum   of  flBYN^Mutttt] 
MrUxSf      The   increase   batwMD    1865  and 

End  at  1X4)0, 000,006 ; 

■  ...  i-  dull.  i* 
£301,  at  the  lall-r  it  i.  MM,     Tlw  work  of 

.M.  "Ha  BtJataM  si,,.:  oj  Um 

V»\«-M,"  is  well  worth  consulting. 


Note  IS,  p.  ip. 
Productive  and  Unproductive.  Bk.  II., 
ch.  iii.—  The  controversy  on  the  definition 
of  these  terms  may  bo  said  to  have  been 
settled  by  Mill  ("Unsettled  Questions  of 
Political  Economy,*' Essay  III.),  who  pointed 
out  that  the  terms  are  elliptical  '•  Pro- 
ductive" must  mean  productive  nf  some- 
thing, and  if  we  take  that  something  to  lie 
wealth,  then  the  definition  of  productive  de- 
pondl  on  tin  d.-l;nili'-ii  of  wealth.  (Cf.  note 
tupra,  Bk.  I.,  ch.  i.)  Fnlanor  Faweett,  by 
jnli-.nluiir.j.'  ill-'  t.-nii-  "dir,  i-ttj  or  indirectly" 
productive  1  if  wealth,  practically  mcliiii.-  nil 
la!» im- under  productive  that  is  not  |mai lively 
di'i-t  rue  live.  Mr.  Sidfwiik  npiioars  In  wish 
to  introduce  a  new  term,  "produce,"  to  in- 
clude consumable  service*  aa  well  as  con- 
sumer's wealth  ;  but  snob  a  use  of  the  term 

appears  im  rem from  couinioii  usage  to  be 

adopted  with  safety  or  convenience.  To 
speak  of  the  produce  uf  a  prima  donna  or  of 
a  waiter  can  surely  never  become  common 
even  amongst  professed  economists. 


Bate    M    Intoresit,   Bk.    II.,  ch.   iv.- 

! -!     !•!!■    long    and     for    short    periods 

dvpndl  »n  different  causes;  the  foriuer 
l.-ing  governed  by  the  demand  and  supply 
of  loanable  ,:.f,ifir/,  the  latter  by  the  de- 
mand and  supply  of  loanable  money.  (Cf. 
Mill's  "Political  Economy,"  Bk.  III.,  ch, 
ixiii. ;  Thorold  Rogers'  "Political  Una 
my,"ch.  xi.l  For  a  brief  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  Usury  Laws,  see  Leone  Levi's 
"History  of  British  Commerce,"  p.  353. 
For  the  rate  of  interest  fumi-hid  by  leading 
-eci irilii  s  during  the  last  ten  years,  twnfflH 
R.  L.  Nash  on  "The  Profitable  Nature  of 
our  Investments;"  for  movement*  in  the 
bank  rate,seeBagehot's"Lombaiil  91 
Ellis'  "  Rationale  of  Market  Fluctuation-  -  ' 
and  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgravo  on  the  "Bank 
Rata  in  England,  France,  and  Qwmnj', 
lsj-1  IB7&" 

. ,..  154. 
Bk.  II..  ch.  v.-  Tli. 
chapter   has   born  strangely  negloeted    bj 
subsequent  economist*.      They    in    general 
sown  ti>  think  ilia'   th<-  moat  ulvantagcoua 

A    of    capital    is   MMH 
which    yii '  I 

Adam  Stnith  frequently  shows  il  1 
lo-  w.rk  tli  at.  this  is  by  no  mean-  it) 

and   that  "advantage"  is  not  syiemi B 

■       ■  ■    ■ 

Ilk.  J...h.  at,  p.  IM(Htd  Hit  IV., 


Hi 


NOTES. 


on  the  profit  in  the  colonial  trade.    See  also 
Introductory  Essay  to  this  edition,  p.  xxi.) 


Note  21,  p.  157. 

Bk.  III.,  ch.  i. — Adam  Smith  shows 
in  Bk.  III.  how  the  natural  progress  of 
agriculture  has  been  hindered  by  the 
policy  of  Europe.  The  beneficial  influence 
of  the  commerce  of  towns  upon  agricul- 
ture is  one  of  the  main  arguments  used  by 
Canadians  in  favour  of  Protection.  They 
maintain  that  much  of  the  produce  of  the 
country  cannot  be  exported  to  a  great  dis- 
tance with  advantage ;  and  that  the  growth 
of  towns  must  be  fostered  in  order  fully  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Adam 
Smith  would  suppose  that  the  " natural" 
protection  in  favour  of  agriculture  would 
not  require  to  be  supplemented  by  artificial 
aid.  The  following  are  some  useful  recent 
works  on  the  Land  Question: — Brodrick's 
"English  Land  and  English  Landlords;" 
Richey's  "  Irish  Land  Laws ; "  Kay's  "  Free 
Trade  in  Land;"  "Systems  of  Land  Tenure 
in  Various  Countries,"  published  by  Cob- 
den  Club;  E.  de  Laveleye's  "Primitive 
Property;"  Thorold  Rogers'  "History  of 
Agriculture  and  Prices;"  P.  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu's  "La  Repartition  des  Richesses;" 
Schbnberg's  "Handbuch,"  parts  xiii.,  xiv., 
xv. ;  "  Principles  of  Property  in  Land," 
by  Boyd  Kinnear;  Macdonnell  on  the 
"Land  Question;"  Hunter's  "Law  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant "  (gives  useful  histori- 
cal information) ;  Duke  of  Argyll  on  "  Com- 
mercial Principles  in  Contracts  for  the  Hire 
of  Land;"  Field's  " Landholding,  and  the 
Relation  of  Landlord  and  Tenant;"  See- 
bohm's  "English  Village  Community;" 
"  Report  by  Royal  Commissioners  on  Agri- 
culture, 1882; "  Roscher's  "  National  Oekon- 
oraie  des  Ackerbaues"  is  a  standard  work, 
though  somewhat  old;  George's  "Progress 
and  Poverty  "  is  thoroughly  unreliable. 


Note  22,  pp.  162, 167. 
Bk.  III.,  ch.  ii.,  iii. — On  the  subject-matter 
of  these  chapters  the  student  should  consult 
Stubbs'  "Constitutional  History"  (especially 
on  the  growth  of  towns,  vol.  i.,  pp.  404,  624), 
and  Thorold  Rogers'  "  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices;"  for  a  short  account  see  Cun- 
ningham's "Growth  of  English  Industry 
and  Commerce;"  Ochenowsky's  "England's 
wirthschaftliche  Entwickelung  im  Ansgange 
des  Mittelalters ; "  Nasse's  "The  Agricul- 
tural Community  of  the  Middle  Ages" 
(Oobden  Club,  1872). 


Note  23,  p.  172. 
Bk.  III.,  ch.  iv.— Cf.  Note  on  Bk.  HI, 
ch.  i.  

Note  24,  p.  173. 
Bk.  IV.,  Introduction. — On  the  question 
whether  political  economy  is  properly  an  art 
or  a  science,  cf.  Cairnes'  "Logical  Method;" 
Mill's  "Definition  and  Method  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  Unsettled  Questions ; "  Cliffe 
Leslie's  "Essays  on  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy"  (Essays  XXV.  and  XXVL); 
Sidgwick's  "Principles,"  ch.  i.,'  ii.,  iiL; 
Bagehot's  Essays  ("Postulates  of  Political 
Economy ").  

Note  26,  p.  183. 
Mercantile  System,   Bk.   IV.,  ch.   L— 
Several   German  writers   have  maintained 
that  Adam  Smith  was  too  extreme  in  his 
condemnation   of    the   mercantile   system. 
The    "balance   of   trade"  maxim   was,  it 
is  said,  supported  on  account  of  the  bal- 
ance of   power  (from  a  political   point  of 
view) ;  and  the  main  object  of  the  best  mer- 
cantilist writers  was   to   encourage  native 
industry,  and  not  merely  to  obtain  an  abun- 
dance of  the  circulating  medium.    There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  so  far  as  the 
chief  writers  are  concerned ;  but  the  preva- 
lence of  the  sophisms  of  the  mercantilists, 
even  at   the  present  day,  would  make  it 
seem  probable  that  before  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  appeared  the  general  opinions  of 
the   merchants  were   obnoxious   to    Adam 
Smith's  criticisms.     The  balance  of  trade 
system  was  the  natural  development  of  what 
Richard  Jones  called  the  balance  of  bargain 
system.      (Cf.  the  essay  of   that  name  in 
his  "Political   Economy,"  edited    by   Dr. 
Whewell.)    The  leading  idea  of  this  system 
was  that  the  State,  in  the  person  of   its 
officers,  was  to  be  present  at  every  bargain 
to  see  that  more  bullion  came  into  the  coun- 
try than  was  taken  away  from  it.     This  ob- 
ject was  attained  by  (1)  staple  towns.    The 
chief  articles  of  export  in  the  Middle  Ages 
(wool,  hides,  leather,  lead,  tin)  could  only 
be  sold   at  specified   foreign  towns  called 
staple  towns.    At  these  towns  the  English 
established  a  corporation,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  collect  customs  dues,  and  to  see  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  price  was  paid  in 
money.    (2)  Curious  regulations  were  made 
as  to  the  conversion  of  foreign  coins,  the 
king's  exchanger  being  an  official  of  high 
rank  and  with  very  arbitrary  powers.    The 
powers  of  the  king's  exchanger  were  gradu- 
ally extended  to  foreign  bills.    Henry  VIII. 
granted   to  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  the  royal 


office  of  exchanger  at  Calais  iii  these  terms : 
— "He  to  take  and  receive  of  any  person 
going  to  Rom.  or  oilier  foreign  parts  all  such 


id  of    .] 


and  to  deliver  them  sufficient  letters  (bills) 
of  exchange  to  the  said  parti  as  is  customary, 
making  such  agreement:-  for  the  said  bills  .is 
romciemx  and  the  various  areamatancei  of 
dutance  and  flhrr  hazards  require."  (Cf.  Mac- 
[jhersou's  "  Annals  of  Commerce.")  (8)  By 
the  Statutes  of  Employment,  foreigners 
coming  to  England  Here  obliged  to  reside 
with  official  hosts,  who  were,  bound  to  see, 
iiiUr  olio,  that  they  employed  the  money 
they  obtained  in  the  purchase  of  English 
goods.  With  the  development  of  commerce 
the™  restrictions  on  trade  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  "balance  of  bargain" 
system  gave  way  to  the  balance  of  trade.  A 
convenient  short  history  of  the  —■■■■if' 
condition  of  England  in  th-'  Middle  Ages  i* 
given  in  Ochonowsky's  treatise,  ' '  England'* 

■..■■        ■!.:■'!  I  '     ■  ■.         .  ■  ■ 

dee  Mittolaltors. "  See  alio  CnnninghamV 
"Urowtli  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce." The  fourth  book  of  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations  "  is  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance, and  most  of  the  arguments  against 
!h.'  nrion  bna  of  Ratarttoi  liavo  been 
derived  fivm  this  part  ol  Adam  Smith's 
LpptBdad  ore  a  few  recent  WOfkl  N 
the  same  subject.  Sidgwiek  ["  ft 
Bk.  IlL,  eh.  v,|  maintains  that  temporary 
r%  to  be  re- 
commended, is  theoretical! ■<  justifiable  under 


■  :  tin*,  sad  still  mora  f  mm  a  purely 
national  (mint-  <>f  view,  in  spite  of  im[iortant 
i.tini'.lii.il;.. :  ami  tli;.i  1'li.'. ■  Tr.id,-  maj  tend 
hi  iwrtiin  rami  to  beamompanied  bj  ■  $» 

placement  of  population  between  the  trading 
WMMUnnlUM.  (Cf.  Adam  Smith,  Bk.  II.,  ch. 
r.)  Rastiat  (both  in  the  "  Harmonies"  and 
the  "  Sophisms  "  of  Political  Economy)  gives 
a  very  lucid  and  popular  account  of  the. 
general  evils  <>f  T*l"t— ■JUII  Set  in  fattin- 
lar  the  "Petition  of  Uic  Oattd 
ngjiin-t  itu'  Sun,"  in  the  "ftn|JaiW 

.    T1..I1'  :,i„l    I'ii. lotion")  sum- 
msrira  lad  '  argument* 

of  Protartiniii-t..     QifleB,  n  ■  p*ps>  oil  the 
"  t'sn  of    Import   Mid    Ri|»rt   Btatutiea," 
diapotf*  of  many  of  the  fallacies  in  I 
witlisfavourablNbalauceof  trailo.  {"Journal 
efBMhai  '    1   Morlcys 

"Lifeo/CoMon'rontawsa  foot 

■ 
The  CM™  Club  ha*  isausd  ■  < 
volumes  on  Free  Trade,  l>y  A.  M 
id  otlOT,  which  in  general  v-  1 


in  theory,  but  contain  useful  information. 
Qnmot  (the  French  mathematician!,  in  his 
"Revue,  Sonimaire  des  Doctrines  Et:i-ui>- 
miques,"  maintains  that  Free  Trade  is  not 
always  theoretically  sound.  (Cf.  p.  19G,  etc.) 
In  S(.'liiiil":i'g's  "Haudlnich"  (v"l.  i.,  part 
xxi.,g  7),  Professor  Lexis  also  argues  that 
theoretically  Free  Trade  is  not  always  ad- 
vantageous, |Cf.  Malthus' "Essay  on  Pnpa- 
Win,"  Bk.  111,.  eh.  viii.  \n,  ;  Farror's 
"Free  Trade  mw  Fair  Trade,") 


Note 


..  10. 


Payment  or  War  Expenses,  Bk.  rv. ,  ch.  i. 
—  In  modem  wars  on  a  great  scale  loans  are 
largely  resorted  to.  The  l>est  Account  of  the 
effects  of  war  on  trade  is  in  Tooke's  "History 
of  Prices"(voLi).  Adam  Smith  uiidir-rntes 
the  advantage  of  a  nation  having  a  certain 
amount  of  treasure  in  reserve.  He  is  hardly 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  credit  (and  incon- 
sequence all  trade  and  industry)  rests  on  a 
gold  basis.  ("lrlTillltl  of  Gold  Discoveries 
on  Trade."  Cf.  Cliffo  Leslie's  "Essays  on 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  xx.,  xxi) 


'.,<.  101. 
Bk.    TV.,  ch.  iL— Adam   Smith   always 
-    1  hat    the    home    trade    is    more 
idfWntagMIM   too    the    foreign    trade   (cf. 
Ilk.    II.,   oh,    v.),    but    in  this  ,-t,.., 

the,  home  trade  is  naturally  pro- 
tected, because  upon  "  equal  or  nearly  equal 
pn.fit*  "  the  merchant  will  pmfsj 
trade.     It  should  lie  remembered  in  cmim  c- 
tion  with  this  argument   that   advantage 

according  to  Adam  Smith,  it  not  deten 1 

•imply  by  the  rote  of  profit,  but  At 
tndi  Ii  so  d.-Lermined. 

Monopoly.— If  the  ■■■■     ■ 
iii.lii-.nlnl  ,1  .nil ■  i.-  anUarsd,  tbaaasniMB 
■    in  more  than  the  ordinary  not 

U  .in  9mitli  i-  wrong  in 

saying   that   merchants  end  manufacturers 
'  -rive    the    greatest    advantage    (KsSD    the 
onopol)  of  '!-■  li'imo  market. 
Free   Importation  or  Agricultural  Pro- 
dnots,  Bk.  IV.,  eh.  ii.— Adam  Smith  is  moga- 
■  1  the  free 
importation  of  food.     (Cf.  Card's  "  Landed 
1 
Maflgatloo  Acts,  -  Tim  was  the  first  part 
of    the  mercantile  tjtb  ■ 
attacked.     T!  ■ 

■ 

I.  spend.  K  M,-.  in. 
'Hie  AeU  • 
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NOTES. 


Act  17  and  18  Vict.  cap.  120.    (Cf.  Leone 
Levi's  "  History  of  British  Commerce.") 


Note  28,  p.  191 

Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iii.,  part  1. — This  chapter 
is  intended  to  show  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Foreign  Exchanges;  on  which  sub- 
ject the  student  should  consult  the  ad- 
mirable work  of  Mr.  Goschen.  The  course 
of  exchange  between  any  two  countries  de- 
pends on  (1)  the  relative  indebtedness; 
(2)  the  state  of  the  currencies;  (3)  the 
state  of  credit  or  discredit;  (4)  the  rate  of 
interest  in  both  countries  both  for  long  and 
for  short  periods.  The  balance  of  indebted- 
ness (1),  again,  depends  on  a  number  of  ele- 
ments besides  imports  and  exports;  for 
example,  loans,  foreign  residents'  tributes, 
carrying  trade,  etc. :  so  that  it  is  clear  that 
the  course  of  exchange  is  a  very  doubtful 
sign  of  the  real  balance  of  trade. 

Digression  on  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam, 
Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iii.,  part  1. — A  very  clear  account 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  banking  is 
given  at  the  commencement  of  ch.  iii.  of 
Bagehot's  "Lombard  Street."  For  fuller 
information,  compare  the  works  of  Macleod 
and  Gilbart.  

Note  29,  p.  203. 
Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iii.,  part  2. — This  is  a  very 
important  chapter,  and  has  been  generally 
misunderstood.  It  is  not  a  question  of  profit 
merely  (as  Macculloch  supposes),  but  of  ad- 
vantage. (Cf.  "Introductory  Essay,"  p.  xxv. 
Adolf  Held,  Carey's  "  Socialwissenschaft 
und  das  Merkantilsystem.") 


and  where  the  additional  quantity  can 
only  be  obtained  at  an  increased  cost.  In 
the  case  of  manufactures,  however,  where 
the  law  of  production  is  one  of  increasing 
return,  any  extension  of  the  market  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  fall  in  price. 


Note  30,  p.  205. 

Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iv. — Drawbacks  are  often 
bounties  in  disguise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
French  sugar  duties.  "It  is  alleged  that 
the  duties  are  calculated  on  such  a  basis 
that  the  drawback  which  is  given  on  the 
refined  sugar  exported  exceeds  by  about  10 
per  cent,  the  amount  which  is  paid  on  the 
raw  sugar"  (Fawcett's  "Free  Trade  and 
Protection,"  ch.  ii.,  p.  23,  4th  edit.). 


Note  31,  p.  213. 

Bounties,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  v.— Adam  Smith 
assumes  that  a  bounty  on  exportation  must 
always  raise  the  price  of  the  article  in 
the  home  country,  owing  to  the  diminished 
supply.  But  this  is  only  true  in  the  case 
(for  example,  corn)  where  the  commodity 
is  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return, 


Note  32,  p.  222. 

Corn  Laws,    Bk.  IV.,  ch.  v.— For  the 

history  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  see 
Morley's  "Life  of  Cobden"  and  Villiere' 
"Free  Trade  Speeches." 


Note  33,  p.  227. 
Treaties  of  Commerce,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  vi 
— The   opinions   of    economists    are   much 
divided   on  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of   commercial  treaties.      (Cf.   letter 
to  Times,  by  Earl  Grey,  republished  as  a 
pamphlet.)    Of  course  the  old  idea  of  com- 
mercial treaties  which  favoured  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  was  favourable, 
has  been  long  abandoned.     The  objections 
to   reciprocity    treaties    are    principally:— 
1.  They  have  failed  in  the  past  through  in- 
evitable complications.    2.  They  appear,  at 
any  rate,  to  depart  from  strict  Free  Trade 
principles.      There  may  be  no  differential 
duties,  but  if  our  tariffs  are  made  out  of 
consideration   for   the  revenue  of    another 
country,  then,  it  is  said,  so  far  we  favour 
that  nation.    3.  The  term  of  years  is  incon- 
venient, as  it  ties  the  hands  of  government 
to  a  certain  system  of  taxation.     4.  There 
is  a  great  disturbance  of  trade  on  the  re- 
newal of  negotiations.     5.  It  is  said  such 
treaties  are  useless  for  the  end  in  view.    If 
we  reduce  duties  on  French  wines  and  silks, 
and  so  encourage  importations,  these  goods 
must  be  paid  for  in  some  way.    If  France 
will   not   take  our   goods,   she  must  take 
goods  from  other  nations  that  will  take  our 
goods.    Nearly  all  the  arguments  are  met 
by  corresponding  statements  on  the  other 
side: — (1.)  As  to  failure,  opinions  are  divided 
on  the   French  Treaty.      (2.)    Commercial 
treaties  offer  a  middle  course  between  Pro- 
tection and  Free  Trade,  and  serve  to  edu- 
cate other  nations.     (3.)  Tariffs  fixed  for  a 
term  of  years  add  to  the  stability  of  trade. 
(4.)  Disturbances  of  trade  on  negotiations 
for  renewal  are  only  temporary.     (5.)  If  all 
nations  excluded  our  goods,  we  must  stop 
our  imports,  because  we  have  no  exports  to 
pay  for  them  with.    (Cf.  Morley's  "Life  of 
Cobden,"  on  the  negotiation  of  the  French 
Treaty,  especially  voL  ii.,  p.   348  and  p» 
240.) 


Nou  si,  p.  tee. 

Colonial  Policy,  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  vii.— The  | 
colonial  policy  of  England  has  been  com- 
pletely revolutionized  since  the  pni.li,-.ii.i..ii 
of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  Under  the 
old  system  the  great  value  of  a  colony  was 
supposed  to  lie  in  a  regulated  ruon0[*>ly 
of  iU  trade;  but  now  many  of  our  colonies 
adopt  protective  tariff*  against  the  home 
country.  Tin:  In.uds  cmmc'tiug  the  imIliij.-s 
with  tli"  Hat  of  the  Empire  an 
slight  that  many  economists  have  been 
induced  to  advocate  their  abandonment  al- 
together.    The  following  are  some  recent 

in  irks  nil  |.(i,.  hiiliju't.  ;  "  E—ay  I'll  CnWiii] 
l*..liev,"  by  Professor  Thorold  Began  [Oob- 
den  Club  Brays,  2nd  Series,  1871-73). 
T.  11.  Far-mr's  "Free  Trade  im-m*  Fair 
Trade"  contain*  a  very  full  account  ..f 
our  present  bade  with  our  mlnnlni,  and  an 
examination  of  the  new  colonial  policy  ad- 
vocated by  Fair  Traders.  The  work  by 
Messrs.  Cotton  and  Payne  on  "  Coloniea 
and  1  Icpendencies  "  (English  Citi*en  Series), 
like  most  of  the  works  in  Ulis  series,  is 
Well  worth  roading.  The  Sttiiittical  Alt- 
Itract  gives  official  statistics  of  the  colonies. 
and  most  of  tho  colonies  publish  yearly  re- 
ports on  trade,  etc.  The  Statamm'i  Ttar 
Book  givce  much  information  in  a  cotnpen- 
dions  form.  In  regard  to  Adiuii  BtnbaVl 
statement,  that  by  the  monopoly  of  the 
colonial  trade  a  country  sacrificed 
solute  to  gain  a  relative  advantage,  it  may  be 
argued  that  this  was  precisely  the  object  of 
the  mercantilists,  because  with  them  "" 
of  trade"  rested  on  "balance of  no' 


Xott  35,  p.  !?4. 
Mercantile  Policy  as  regards  Inatru- 
nicnti  and  Eu  Materials  of  Manufacture. 
Bk.  IV..  el.,  viii.— The  general  poJM)  ,,[ 
the  mercantilists  was  to  euoonrage  e<- 
imrtaiion  aiid  to  diminish  imp ■>'. 
tin-  i-licy  was  reversed  in  Uio  case  of  in- 
-'.i  Him  n(- 1  i  in- 1  i.i' I  iii/  living  in-ii  iiiiiinit.-i  and 
raw  niateriais  (esjiocially  wool).  The  laws 
■gainst  the  emigration  of  artisans  worn 
Dot  re|nal(vl  till  1821.  In  recent  times  a 
■■■■!>■  on  tile  exportation  of  Goal  has 
Iniiiiil  ailv.-:av-.  oiving  chiefly  to  inisoalcula 
h.-.i-  .in  lln'  |,r., I, ,),!,•  c<iliai'>tj<  D  ■ 
supply.  Cf.  an  Essay  br  air.  Mundrlla 
(Jo*™/  •>/  Statistical  .Soorfy,  March  1818] 
on  "Tho '.'<•!"  lition*  on  which  tlw  Commercial 
nfin-tiiring    Sapremaoy    of    Urtat 

Hi. i. ,n  Depaad  "    Tti.-  mmbmHi  i 

l<,.r--.o.  ri':i-[.  .1  i-i--  mniiilv  i-.UHfl-liri!  Ill  t.i-lt  I 

torn  miiu.tri..  i>-/.  HoMo  8k.  IV.,  ch-i.) 


Note  36,  p.  tSG. 
Agricultural  System,  Bk.  IV.,  eh.  ix.— 
Adam  Smith  was  much  influenced  by  Quee- 
nay  and  other  writers  of  this  school,  but 
doea  not  examine  the  system  at  groat 
length,  liecause  it  had  "never  been  adopted 
by  any,  nation  ;"  and  he  shows  his  practical 
instinct  in  saying  that  it  would  not  lie 
iv.  nli  while  to  examine  at  great  length  the 
errors  of  a  system  which  never  has  done, 
i.ml  prnlialily  never  will  do,  any  harm  in 
any  past  of  the  world.  Curious  survivals  of 
its  influence  may  lie  ni'tioed  in  Mill's  "  Pulit- 
loa]  l!i.'"ii.iiiiy."-  tot  i.-iiini|iK-.  I  her*  (Bk,  I., 
cb.  xii.]  he  asserts  that  tlm  limited  ipiantity 
and  the  limited  productiveness  of  land  form 
the  real  limits  to  the  production  ■>(  «■  --■  1 1 1 1 
(not  merely  agricultural  wealth) :  and  again 
in  Bk.  IV.,  eh.  iv.,  g  7,  where  ho  aasarW  that 
if  nothing  but  luxurios  were  obtained  by 
foreign  trade  the  rate  of  profit  could  not  bo 
raised.  On  the  Agricultural  System,  cf. 
Mi.IUmi-'  "  eaaut}  on  Populatton,"  lik.  III., 
ch.  viii.;  Cairnes'  "Logical  Method,  fib. 
riiL  ;  Cassa's  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Polil- 
:■!■.  \  19  Int. 

Note  rr,  p.  tx, 

Bk.  V,— The  genera]  ont&M  and  DbjM 
of  Book  V.  are  indicated  in  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  Book  IV.  In  tin  i 
books  Adam  Smith  shows  the  Btnahal  good 
results  to  he  expected  from  laiaa-faire, 
and  the  evils  which  have  ensued  from  the 

|   hro;  but.  as    Book   V,  olaariy 
■■■.us    very  far  (mm   pushiiik'  tbt 

-  llllllllllll  to  thv  extreme  .if  what 
U  called  tho  Manchester  school,  i, -.Un- 
it general  jirim-iplci.  D*  i-  national  rathiT 
than  cosmopolitan.  The  first  duty  of  the 
sovereign  is  to  protect  the  i-o-.n-ty  from  otiHl 
.in I  !  ,■  ,,.-.i,l.  ([,. 
"art  of  war  as  certainly  tlie  noblest  "I  alt 

I I  m  not  exaggerate  the  Iwnotioent 
functions  of  capital  -  ■ ' ' ' 
solo  end  and  parpnssj  ol  nil  produ 
advocates  tba  universal  anil,  if  unWHary, 
free  odnml.inu  "f  itu  9 
"although   the   state  aba 

vantage   Bran    Ii    InuU imlim j" 

a—rt"  that  cviin  Uiough  the  mart  i  i 

.<>  |.  in ■,. 

of  tin*  •"-■  ■  hat  *irt  of 

■ 

ii,--,    «l, n!i    f,,„.,, ,|„(.    ,„,-.     .j, Is     iu'.mI-., 
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in  it,  from  spreading  themselves  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  would  still 
deserve  the  most  serious  attention  of  govern- 
ment. The  greater  breadth  of  view  of  Adam 
Smith  comi>ared  with  that  of  the  Manchester 
school  has  been  well  brought  out  by  many 
German  writers— for  example,  by  A.  Held, 
in  "Zwei  Biicher  zur  Socialen  Geschichte 
England's,"  pp.  154-175;  and  Professor 
Jevons  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Ricardian  Political  Economy  is  the  reverse 
of  the  natural  development  of  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations."  (Cf.  Preface  to  second  edition 
of  the  "  Theory  of  Political  Economy.") 


Note  38,  p.  297. 

The  Expense  of  Defence,  Bk.  V.,  eh.  i, 

part  1. — The  treatment  of  this  subject  has, 
unfortunately,  dropped  from  the  systematic 
treatment  of  English  economists;  and  yet 
the  economic  effects  of  the  present  military 
systems  of  the  Continent  and  of  this  country 
furnish  scope  for  a  most  important  and 
difficult  investigation.  (Cf.  Cliffe  Leslie's 
"Essays  on  Moral  and  Political  Philos- 
ophy," Essay  IX.  on  the  Military  Systems 
of  Europe  in  1867;  Giffen's  "Essays  on 
Finance,"  Essay  I.  on  the  Cost  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870-71;  Wilson's 
"National  Budget,"  ch.  vi.) 


Note  39,  p.  302. 
The  Expense  of  Justice,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  i., 
part  2. — The  general  questions  discussed 
in  this  part  are  more  usually  treated  of 
in  works  on  political  philosophy  —  for 
example,  Mill's  "Representative  Govern- 
ment." But  the  particular  question  of  the 
expense  of  the  administration  of  justice 
seems  properly  to  form  a  part  of  systematic 
political  economy,  as  do  also  several  other 
economic  aspects  of  administration  to  which 
much  attention  is  paid  in  Germany.  (Cf. 
Schonberg's  "Handbuch,"  vol.  ii.) 


Note  40,  p.  306. 
Public  Works  necessary  for  facilitating 
Commerce  in  General,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  i.,  part  3, 
art.  1. — A  very  useful  volume  of  essays  on 
"Local  Government  and  Taxation"  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  Cobden  Club. 
The  mismanagement  and  extravagance  of 
local  bodies  have  been  forcibly  treated  by 
Mr.  Fawcett  in  Book  IV.  of  his  "Political 
Economy."  Adam  Smith's  general  principle 
— that  "  even  those  public  works  which  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  afford  any 


revenue  for  maintaining  themselves,  but  of 
which  the  conveniency  is  nearly  confined  to 
some  particular  place  or  district,  are  always 
better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  under  the  management  of  a  local 
and  provincial  administration,  than  by  the 
general  revenue  of  the  state,  of  which  the 
executive  power  must  always  have  the  man- 
agement "—is  now  generally  admitted. 


Note  41,  p.  SIS. 
Joint-Stock  Companies,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  i, 
part  3,  art.  1.— Adam  Smith's  opinions  on 
the  limitation  of  capabilities  of  joint-stock 
companies  are  now  generally  considered  too 
extreme.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  government  now  exercises  a  much 
stricter  control  over  the  management  and 
formation  of  these  companies.  (Cf .  the  Com- 
panies Act  of  1862  and  the  subsequent  amend- 
ing Acts :— 25  and  26  Vict.  c.  89 ;  30  and  31 
Vict.  c.  131;  40  and  41  Vict.  c.  26;  42  and  43 
Vict.  c.  76;  43  Vict  c.  19.)  Several  essays 
by  Professor  Jevons  on  the  "Methods  of 
Social  Reform  "  are  very  instructive  on  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  state  and  private 
companies  having  the  management  of  certain 
important  industrial  undertakings — for  ex- 
ample, railways,  telegraphs,  parcels  post. 
(Cf.  also  T.  H.  Farrer's  "The  State  in  Rela- 
tion to  Trade  " — English  Citizen  Series.)  It 
will  be  observed  by  the  student  of  economic 
history  that  the  commencement  of  every  in- 
flation of  trade  has  been  marked  by  the 
promotion  of  a  vast  number  of  companies; 
but  the  proportion  of  these  which  are  really 
sound  has  been  steadily  increasing.  (Cf. 
Leone  Levi's ' '  History  of  British  Commerce. ") 


Note  4$,  p.  342. 

Education,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  i.,  part  3,  art.  3.— 
The  views  of  Adam  Smith  in  this  section 
have  been  generally  adopted,  but  only  a 
small  part  now  seems  appropriate  for  dis- 
cussion in  economic  treatises.  In  some  cases 
— for  example,  in  regard  to  medicine — his 
"Free  Trade"  is  considered  far  too  ex- 
treme, and  the  tendency  now  seems  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  extension  of  state  control, 
whilst  the  question  of  religious  establish- 
ments is  at  any  rate  undecided. 


Note  43,  p.  34^.    • 
The  Dignity  of  the  Sovereign,  Bk.  V. ,  ch.  i , 
part  4. — This  section  is  calculated  to  shock 
extreme  Radicals,  but  cf . ,  in  support  of  Adam 
Smith,  Bagehot's  "  English  Constitution. " 


Sources  of  Public  Revenue  apart  from 
Taxation,  Bk,  V.,  oh.  ii.,  part  1.— The 
genera!  principle  of  this  section  is  now 
poenJl;  inoBiried;  and  when  government 
II  will  I  nisi  industrial  functions,  it  is  con- 
sidered bust  that  the  commodity  or  service 
should  ba  supplied  not  to  \ il-IiI  a  revenue, 
but  simply  to  dear  expenses.  The  prin- 
cipd  exception  is  in  the  ease  of  monop- 
olies. I  hi  the  principles  u{  state  manage- 
meut  of  industrial  undertakings,  aee  Jevons' 
"Methods  of  Social  Reform. "  On  the 
revenue  at  present  derived  by  tho  United 
Kingdom  from  sources  other  than  taxation, 
see  A.  J.  Wilson's  "National  Budget,"  pi 
126 — for  example,  the  government  derives 
a  considerable  profit  from  the  Suez  Canal 
shores.  Tho  fact  that  government  con 
borrow  at  Him  per  cent.,  aud  that  many 
"  w.ifo  "  inv>>lim'jits  yield  four  per  cent,  and 
oven  more,  has  induced  many  people  to 
l-'li.'vc  blurt  government  might  dispense 
with  taxes  altogether,  or  to  a  large  extent. 
The  objections  to  government  trading  and 
speculating  are  well  stated  by  Adam 
Smith,  and  increase  with  the  progress  of 
society— "itness  tho  recent  experiments  of 
the  French  Government.  Adam  Smith's 
remarks  on  the  nuinagenient  of  land  by 
the  state,  and  on  the  relative  hnfiMtisiml 
to  the  community  of  gross  produce  and 
rent,  answer  by  anticipation  the  schemes 
for  the  nationalisation  of  land.  The  total 
ronta]  "J  the  United  Kingdom  falls  far 
short  of  the  annual  public  oxi-euditure  (cf. 
"Tenant's  fiain  not  Landlord's  Lobs,"  by 
BfMajot  editor);  and,  as  Adam  Smith 
pn|Bti  "Ut,  "the  revenue  which,  in  any 
eivili.'ed  iu.m:ireliy.  the  ■m  .:. 
the  Oram  UndRj  though  it  appears  to 
coat  nothing  to  individuals,  in  reality  costs 
mora  to  the  loeiety  than  jierh.ips  nny 
ottuf  aqua]  revenue  which  the  crown  en- 
joy*" Tho  proportion  of  rent  which  the 
K-'v.-raiaent  AatBA tu— tft  !■  oUw  mtj 
IM  hdouuI  of  tho  land-tax  that  is  ex- 
pedient, is  examined  in  article  1  of  part  ii. 
hipter.  On  tho  penernl  oasMlfBB 
1 
■ 
:-«i-h..r.l-rt',«"Handbuch."  vol.  it,  part  a 


Jfotr  i&,  p.  HIS. 

Canons   of   Taxation.    Bk    \ 

part   2.  -Thi-n  nation*  arr  now  considered 

to  cii-  tin'  In.-t  gi-iw-al   i'il'--  of  taxation. 

■t   "Iswrved   that   Lbs?   are   partly 

*' ethical,"  laying  down  what  ruhn.  a™  jurt 


and   equitable;    and    partly 

in    the    stricter    sense,    sho nine;    the    ]>ro- 

ductivenea*  of  different  taxes.      The  chief 

difficulty  lies  in  the  meaning  to  be  attached 

to  /-/wiHl;/  of.  taxation.     This  i 

at  the  same  time  equality  of  uicrijin,  equal 

proportions  of  mewiie,   and    tnufatjfrn    pro- 

ptsfBoarte  tu-  the  praMfM  raoatvad  Emu 

the  state;  but  the  three  notions  are  by 
Tin  [Menus  ci N-e\ tensive,  ami  in  ninny  n  - 
8\iocts  are  inconsistent.  (Cf.  Mill's  "Prin- 
ciples," Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii.)  The  idea  of  lay- 
meat  for  pratectUM  as  the  equitable  basis 
of  taxation  is  interesting  historically,  as 
being  the  chief  argument  rolled  on  by  those 
who  advocated  the  taxation  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonics  fur  imperial  purposes,  but  in 
obviously  unsound  as  a  general  principle, 
for  the  poor  are  those  whs  meal  of  aJJ 
require  protection.  Equality  of  taivifi'et 
may  be  taken  as  the  ideal  to  bo  aitnad 
at,  and  as  furnishing  a  practical  oasis  for 
the  correction  of  any  glaring  inequity  that 
results  from  the  application  of  tho  [irineijilo 
of  MtqaJ  >.ir.  >|..  Jiti<iii.-i  of  ravfaroa,  HaBJ 
inequalities  of  sacrifice  are  onuuiu.sl  in 
the  present  income-tax  of  this  i,,ih>itt 
for  example,  terminable  im  i 
a*  high  a*  rsatpatuaL  |Cf.  I 
liticol  Economy,"  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  i.)  In  his 
recent  work  on  Polities)  Ecciinniy,  Pro 
feasor  Walker  has  often  fallen  into  tho 
error,  generally  only  fatal  to  tyros  in  any 
subject,  of  straining  after  originality  by 
mull  ii  i  ■Mum,  the  latranm  af  hk  Breda*  anon  ■. 
and  this  ia  especially  the  case  in  bis  strie- 
liu-.s  n  Hie  c:iu. .us  at  A. him  cktdtlt  A 
sufficient  answer  to  his  charge  of  "'Foe'ile- 
nan  and  emptiness"  is  found  in  the  com- 
plete rovolutiou  the  fiscal  |.ihcy  of  (kis 
country  has  HlllItT""  IWltlf  i!h  tB&MM 
of  the  doctrines  of  Adaei  Eh 
Walker's  statement,  that  "  Mr.  OlsdstdtVi't 
Budget  speechns,  and  Mr.  Newmarch'a 
pajiers  on  the  National  Debt,  are  the  only 
mportant   contributions   to  flnanon  which 


ton 


|    li:[,    ;■ 


■ 

dons    by  Goschon.    Inglts    Polgrave,   Cliffe 

Leslie,     Dudley     Baxter,     Noble,    .lovons, 

Giffen.   and  minj   Otlun      "Bn    l!i'(..iv 

of     Taxation    in     England 

[l.mell  (4  yi.K),  is  a  valimi  It 

tag  rak,  vhieli  flm»»  iJm  progress  mad* 

in  taxation  from  tii*  oariiesl  times. 


JMtM] 

Taxes  on    tint   last   of   Land.  Bk.   V., 
.  ii.,    part  2.   art.    I,  --Tin  ro   are  •orrnl 
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points  in  this  section  which  deserve  par- 
ticular attention  at  the  present  time,  when 
so  many  are  found  advocating  the  absorp- 
tion of  what  is  termed  the  "unearned  in- 
crement" of  rent.  Adam  Smith  points 
out  that  a  fixed  land-tax  will  be  hurtful 
to  the  contributors,  or  to  the  state,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances;  and  a  similar  argu- 
ment applies  to  the  proposal  that  the  state 
should  purchase  all  the  land.  If,  as  he 
points  out,  money  rises  very  much  in  value, 
the  state  would  gain  by  a  fixed  land-tax; 
if  it  falls,  the  landlords.  Similarly,  if  the 
state  were  to  purchase  the  land,  and  the 
value  of  gold  were  to  rise,  the  state  would 
lose.  An  addition  to  the  national  debt 
might  be  made,  for  example,  with  this 
object,  of  two  thousand  million  sterling, 
the  interest  at  three  per  cent,  being  sixty 
million.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  gold 
became  appreciated,  suppose  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  rents  would  fall  one-half,  and 
government  would  still  have  to  pay  the 
sixty  million  interest.  A  land-tax  which 
varies  with  every  variation  of  rent  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  most  equitable,  as  Adam 
Smith  points  out;  but,  as  he  also  shows, 
unless  care  were  taken,  this  would  tend 
to  check  improvements.  Adam  Smith's 
opinions  on  freedom  of  cropping,  the  supe- 
riority of  a  system  of  tenant  farms  to  the 
landlord  and  bailiff  system,  and  on  the 
equity  of  giving  to  both  landlord  and  tenant 
the  most  perfect  security  that  they  shall 
enjoy  the  full  recompense  of  their  own 
industry,  show  that  he  was  a  century  in 
advance  of  his  time.  In  order  to  discourage 
the  foolish  practice  of  inserting  restrictive 
clauses  in  leasee,  he  would  impose  a  higher 
tax  on  the  rents  so  obtained  than  upon  others 
— a  suggestion  capable  of  further  application 
by  analogy  (for  example,  deer  forests). 


Note  47,  p.  854. 
Taxes  Proportional  not  to  Rent  but  to 
Produce-Tithes,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii.,  part  2, 
art.  1. — Adam  Smith  argues  that  a  tithe 
falls  on  the  landlord,  Ricardo  that  it  falls 
on  the  consumer.  (Cf.  Ricardo 's  "Prin- 
ciples," ch.  xi.)  A  useful  comparison  of 
the  two  views  is  given  by  Macculloch  in 
a  supplemental  note  to  his  edition  of  Adam 
Smith,  p.  620.  Ricardo  in  effect  supposes 
(1)  that  the  farmer  must  get  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit;  (2)  that  the  price  of  the 
produce  is  determined  by  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction on  the  land  that  pays  no  rent. 
Since  then  the  "  man  on  the  margin  "  can- 
not throw  the  burden  on  the  landlord,  be- 


cause by  (2)  he  pays  no  rent,  and  since 
by  (1)  he  must  get  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  himself,  the  tax  must  be  transferred 
to  the  consumer  by  a  rise  in  price.  But 
this  argument  supposes  that  the  demand 
will  not  be  lessened  by  the  rise  in  price, 
and  that  there  are  no  foreign  importations, 
or  else  that  they  also  are  taxed.  For  an 
account  of  the  principles  and  effects  of  the 
Commutation  of  the  Tithes,  see  Fawcett's 
"Political  Economy,"  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  iv. 
The  main  object  of  the  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  was  to  make  the  assessment  easier,  by 
determining  the  tithe  according  to  the  aver- 
age price  of  corn  during  the  last  seven 
years.  Hence  the  tithe  proprietor  does  not 
get  the  advantage  of  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  stock.  Further,  the  tithe  proprietor 
(under  the  Act)  gains  nothing  from  the  in- 
creased productiveness  of  the  soil. 


Note  48,  p.  857. 

Taxes  on  Rent  of  Houses,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii., 
part  2,  art.  1.  — Cf.  Fawcett's  "  Political 
Economy,"  Bk.  IV.,  ch.  vii. ;  Mill's  "Prin- 
ciples," Bk.  V.,  ch.  iii.,  §  6.  Compare  also 
the  works  of  Inglis  Palgrave  and  Goschen, 
and  the  "  Local  Government  and  Taxation  " 
of  the  Cobden  Club,  for  the  actual  taxa- 
tion on  houses  and  the  probable  incidence. 
For  a  brief  statement,  see  A.  J.  Wilson's 
"National  Budget,"  p.  121. 


Note  49,  pp.  859,  862. 
Tax  on  Profits,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii.,  part  2, 
art.  2. — It  is  theoretically  true  that  a  tax 
on  particular  profits  must  fall  on  the  con- 
sumer of  the  article  concerned;  but  prac- 
tically the  transference  of  taxes  is  by  no 
means  so  simple  and  necessary  as  the  theory 
supposes.  The  law  of  "  equality  of  profits  " 
depends  on  a  number  of  hypothetical  condi- 
tions never  fully  realized  in  practice,  and 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  assertion 
that  any  rate  above  or  below  the  average 
is  unstable.  Cliffe  Leslie  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  point.  Cf.  his  "Essay 
on  Financial  Reform"  (Cobden  Club  Es- 
says, 1871-72),  and  "  Essays  on  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy,"  Essay  XIII.). 
Theoretically,  also,  a  tax  on  profits  in 
general  falls  on  the  capitalist,  affecting 
neither  the  prices  of  commodities  nor  the 
distribution  of  capital;  but  practically 
profits  cannot  be  accurately  assessed,  and 
the  equality  of  profits  is  only  hypothet- 
ical. The  "Death  Duties1*  (Legacy  and 
Succession)  are  at  present  anomalous  and 


JVote  SO,  p.  366, 
Taxes  on  Wages,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  ii,,  part  2, 
art.  3. — Adam  Smith's  argument  in  this 
section  requires,  considerable  modi  ii  cation, 
A  tax  which  is  so  great  as  to  affect  the 
minimum  raw  of  wages  will  tend  to  fall  on 
tliu  capitalist ;  but  so  long  as  there  is  any 
surplus  above  the  minimum  rate  the  labour;-!- 
inii-l  himself  bear  thu  burden,  tt  is  only  in 
the  very  lowest  grades  of  agricultural  labour 
that  wages  vary  with  the  price  of  bread,  and 
a  tax  on  wages  would  in  tliis  case  fall  DD  tlie 
employers  or  the  landowners.  But  a  direct 
tax  on  wages  in  general— for  —ffl^  fof 
■.■"lupulsiTy  insurance,  as  lias  just  been  pro- 
posed in  Herman y— t hough  iinid  in  the  first 
place  1>y  the  capitalist,  would  no  d"iibt  1*.- 
mainly  transferred  to  the  labourer.  On  the 
"  Incidence  of  Imi>crial  and  Local  Taxation 
on  the  Working  Classes,"  cf.  Essay  XIIT. 
in  CliffB  LesbVs  "Essays;"  and  NoUbi 
"  National  Finance,"  ch.  xiv.,  xv. 


Watt  61,  p.  36S. 

Capitation  Taxes,  Ek.  V,,  ch.  ii.,  part  2, 

art.  1. — The  modern  form  of  the  old  [>oll- 

taX    is    the    income-tax.       For   the   gi.-m.-ral 

najnohp] 1  ID  ill'.'. 'i  Tie -tax  see  Mill's  "l'rin- 

Dfpsta,"  Bk.  v.,  oh.  iL,|X    lb    ■ 

as  at   present  levied   in  this  country  i*  Bot 

really  a  single    tax,  but  a  group  of   many 

djffefi Hi  titxes,  being  at  once  a  tan  on  wag™, 

nd  rents  of  different  kinds.     The 

in      |M.lli'V     ill 

lln  MtlMl  Mi '  -.mint  owing  to  the  inaccurate 

nd  die  inequality  in  taking  the 
MM  pnpvtilM  ■■!'  un'.in. .-  ililTiviTi.'  in  liivl. 
(in  this  other  hand,  it  i*  vary  OQAi 

■  i  nil  wilt,  especially  for  "terapotazj  " 
purposes.  Bar  tlie  history  of  the  income-tax 
see  Noble's  "National  Finance." 


JYofc  St,  p.  385. 
Tazea  on  Commodities,   Bk.   V..  ph.  ii., 
l-irt    %    nrt.    L— ILmy   of    llio   Miggeetions 
m.vii'  In-  Ail, uii  Smith  in  thia  chapter  have 
now  been  carried  into  dhoti   fa 
tliu  number  of  articles  bow  pajii 
duties  is  practically  only  four— spirit*,  tea, 
tobacco,  and  wine,  moat  of  the  other  article* 
in  the  tariff  bring  for  tho  purpose  of  counter- 
acting aw  in  litis  ilntj     Again,  the  bond 

lug  anil  wan-homing  system  has  boon  adopt' 

Od;    lln:    I 


ejaponM  of  tlie  working-classes  are  taxed; 
;uid   tin;  inedibility  "f  a   diminution   in  the 

is  admitted.  The  comparative  merits  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  are  still  a 
matter  of  controversy.  Perhaps  the  case 
against  indirect  taxation  is  put  in  the 
strongest  manner  possible  by  Cliffe  Leslie 
in  his  '"  Lssay  on  Financial  Reform. "  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  l.ii-r- 
irianv  shows  that  llu-  \vorl;Lnj-<l:i~i.--  can 
only  be  reached  by  indirect  taxation,  and 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  present 
excise  and  customn  duties  [in—  very  hardly 
Upon  them.  Certainly  a  great  reform  of 
tlie  direct  taxes  must  take  plane  before 
they  can  be  mainly  rotted  on.  (Cf.  Mill's 
'■  l'rinei[.k-M,"  Bk.  V.,  eh.  vi.)  Perhaps  tho 
best  instance  of  the  ■Sari  of  dntuM  in  '■- 
■training  trade,  1-.  ftntalsnad  bj  >\  a  bunbet 
■  huh-.      (N'.iblr'-   "N'utii.iin!    Vi n mice,"  pp. 

20,  21.)     The  bveta*   of  Jomm  on  the 

ihililiTin  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
considerations  to  be  token  account  of  in  tax- 
ing any  commodity. 

Xott  S3,  p.  MH. 

rTnUonal  DebtB,  Ilk.  V,,  ch.  liL- For 
a  history  of  the  National  Debt  in  this 
coimtrv  see  Leone  Levi's  "History  of 
British  Commeive."  p.  90;    Wilson.  "  Na- 

ii..tl:il    Rudget  "   (aptviidi.v) ;   X-.l 

!:■■!    ii ■  ■  ,"   [■-   B   loot  I,   sxplaiu   in 

detail    the    lllotll-nl    i.f    .-lirrh:,-..    I,    .,,..    In    i!.. 

.  b  Win    Wi  Nouniim.-M"  Journal 
'   roL   XfiiL,  pp.   I(H 
■nd  US]   {■artially  defends  the  methods  of 
funding  employed.    The  ohfef  ooni 

at  present  as  rt!gards  the  Nation; 

■:' 
tlie  best  methods  for  doing  so.     I 

!■..-■:!..■  till'  ■■.    '!,:■!.     j[. 

would  be  unjust  to  the  present  generation ; 
that  justice  demands  further  remission  of 
taxation;  (!.."  '    nominal, 

since  the  interest  is transf erred  simph  bom 
one  portion  of  thu  community  to  I 
that  the  country  is  continually  growing  mora 
wealthy,  and  that  It  will  be  much  easier  to 
aaUugulst  tin'  d.-U  ,.[  ii  r'nitii.  tutu  Ibsd 
tin'  rati  of  tatenri  *fH  probaMj  (■!!.  nd  m 

the  nominal  debt  oas 

To  these  argumeuts  is  Opposed  the  i 

bkasj  life.    A>  Adam  Smith  says, 

■ 

-II  hitherto  proved  i 

every  empire  aims  at  Immortality, 
fhuulil    1« 
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sacrifices  for  its  successors.  Further:  it  is 
urged  that  the  real  burden  of  the  present 
taxation  is  slight,  and  further  remission  not 
necessary;  that  all  taxation  involves  waste 
in  collection  and  restraint  of  trade ;  and  that 
the  increase  in  wealth  and  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  are  both  uncertain  and  problemati- 
cal. (Cf.  Giffen's  "Essays  on  Finance," 
Essay  XL;  Noble's  "National  Finance," 
pp.  322-325.)  The  principal  methods  of  pay- 
ment now  advocated  are  stated  and  examined 
in  Giffen's  Essay.    The  plan  that  finds  most 


favour  is  that  adopted  in  the  -budget 
of  Mr.  Childers  for  1883.  All  kinds  of 
methods  have  been  proposed  at  different 
times ;  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  curious  is 
given  by  Leone  Levi  in  his  "History  of 
British  Commerce,"  p.  94,  note.  The  most 
modern  device  for  payment  without  taxation 
is  to  make  government  invest  in  railway 
stock  and  the  like,  continually  re-investing 
the  proceeds.  For  a  general  treatment  of 
the  whole  subject  cf.  the  paper  by  Wagner 
iniSohonberg's  "Handbuch,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  433. 


African  «• 

Ntlon  of.  3' 
from  part 
The  com, 
il».  Han 
311.  D. 
company, 
xSz 
Jg^rrgale  j 


Aclort,  public,  paid   for  the  contempt  attend- 
ing their  profession.  44. 
Africa,  cause  assigned  for  the  barbarous  stale 

of  the  interior  pans  of  that  continent,  9.  I 

African  company,  establishment  and  comrjtu- 

lion  of,  309.      Receive  mi  annual  allowance  | 

bom  parliament  for  forts  and  garrisons.  3IU.  ■ 

company  not  under  sufficient  coniniul, 

History  of  tile  Itoynl  African  company, 

Decline  of.  ib.      Rise  of  the   pres.nl 


precedency 


i  the    British  finance*, 


'.'i'T. 


Agfrrgale  fund, 

plained,  58 H. 
Agio    of  the   bank 

194.      Of  the   bank   of   Hamburgh,    193. 

The  agio  at  Amsterdam,  how  kept  at  a  me- 

4fncii/litnr,  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of 
slid!  MbdhisloM  as  manufacture*,  3.  This 
imponibiiiiy  of  separation  pretenu  agricul- 
iiii,  Ip.hu  impiming  equally  with  manufac- 
ture*, it,.  Natural  state  of,  in  a  new  colony. 
3&.      Requires  more  knowledge  and  eipvri- 


S3,  The  terms  of  rent,  how  adjusted  be- 
•stcen  landlord  anil  tenant.  SO  lsetleiulcd 
oy  good  roads  and  navigable  canals.  M 
OoStt  what  ci i cuin stances  pasture  land  is 
I  valuable  than  arable.  IB.  Gardening 
■inful  employment.  C4.  Vines 
i.tit!il.le  article  of  L-iilnn,-. 
imaiet  of  profit  from  tirojecu,  very  fall*. 
k,  ib.  Cattle  and  tillage  im.tu.il  ty  int. 
rate  rat-It  other.  93,  Remarks  on  that  „f 
Or  that  at  North  America, 
■•'.  I'.  i.Iipv.  •  profitable  article  in  hn.ban- 
' 
l~iiit  ici,it|,leleW  .t.i|it...  .    . 

.-uli,.4iiun,'«a  It  raaxsi  Ilia  price 


the  fertility  of  nature,  149.  Mm 
cause  of  (be  prosperily  of  the  Hi  lit  It  fwltmial 
in  America,  1 50.  The  profits  of.  exngijerai- 
ed  by  projectors,  154.  On  ctjunl  Imh,  ii 
naturally  preferred  10  trade,  136.  Artificers 
necessary  tu  the  carrying  it  on,  ib.  Was  not 
attended  to  by  the  northern  destroyers  of  the 
Roman  empire,  137.  The  ancient  police 
of  Europe  unfavourable  to,  I «,-.'.  Was  pro. 
moled  by  the  commerce  and  manufacture! 
of  (own*,  170.  The  stealth  arising  from, 
more  solid  and  durable  than  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  commerce.  173.  !■  not  eneoo- 
agedbythe  bounty  on  Ihceiportatioii  of  corn , 
907.  Why  die  proper  business  of  new  coin, 
panies,  251.  The  preaent  agricultural  sys. 
tern  of  political  economy  adopted  In  Fronts', 
described.  375.  Is  duKuurngcd  by  restric- 
tion-, and  prohibiUuns  in  tr.de,  ^79.  I.  fa- 
voured beyond  manufactures  in  t'hini,  I'H'i. 
And  in  1  ndotlan.  Vfla.  Does  laHMtfiiiiM 
eitentive  a  maiket  a.  manufacture*,  UK  I 
To  cheek  maninfactiirea  in  order  tu  promole 
agriculture,  false  policy,  885.  Landlord! 
ought  id  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  ot 
their  own  la* 
jtinuilii,  the  t*i  in  Spain  -o  called,  cipl-inro 
and  cansidcreil.  3*1.       The  ruin  ill  !l. 


this    tU 
;   efficient 


UhM    die    Ifllllll   of.    not 

eanscof drunken,, o-.  I  , 
Viixtittt  n^ku,  mi.itik.-.i  Am  hudal  right*  ir.s. 

Tin-  ilil.i-lucliun  of  the    fcild.il    In-'    tended 

'■     -'itl'i-'iry    I    lUodleJ 

lords,  ib 
nuUmiW,  die  tint  motive  of  thsir  appoint- 
ment. 307, 
hill  JH.  ■tl>  Mill    »    dratcr    in     Nuiili     1 
merica   iliDti    in   England. 

of   population    iheie.     il 


l„f  iln  peadlara  i, 
Tin'  first  HMU 
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ru  and  Mexico  greatly  exaggerated,  ib.  Im- 
proving state  of  the  Spanish  colonies  there, 
86.  Account  of  the  paper  currency  of  the 
British  colonies,  134.  Cause  of  the  rapid 
prosperity  of  the  British  colonies  there, 
150.  Why  manufactures  for  distant  sale 
have  never  been  established  there,  156.  Its 
speedy  improvement  owing  to  assistance 
from  foreign  capitals,  157.  The  purchase 
and  improvement  of  uncultivated  land  the 
most  profitable  employment  of  capitals,  171 
Commercial  alterations  produced  by  the  dis- 
covery of,  181.  But  two  civilized  nations 
found  on  the  whole  continent,  ib.  The 
wealth  of  die  North  American  colonies  in- 
creased, though  the  balance  of  trade  continu- 
ed against  them,  203.  Madeira  wine,  how 
introduced  there,  204.  Historical  review 
of  the  European  settlements  in,  229.  Of 
Spain,  232,233.  Of  Holland,  234.  Of  France 
ib.  Of  Britain,  ib.  Ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  the  several  European  colonies,  235. 
Fish  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North 
America  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, 237.  Naval  stores  to  Britain, 
238.  Little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  success  of  the  colonies,  242. 
The  dicovery  and  colonization  of,  how  far 
advantageous  to  Europe,  243.  And  to 
America,  ib.  The  colonies  in,  governed 
by  a  spirit  of  monopoly,  261.  The  interest 
of  the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to 
that  of  the  producer,  by  the  system  of  colo- 
nization, 274.  Plan  for  extending  the  Bri- 
tish system  of  taxation,  over  all  the  provin- 
ces of,  397,  398.  The  question,  how  the 
Americans  could  pay  taxes  without  specie, 
considered,  402.  Ought  in  justice  to  con- 
tribute to  discharge  the  public  debt  in  Bri- 
tain, 402.  Expediency  of  their  union  with 
Britain,  403.  The  British  empire  there  a 
mere  project,  404. 

Amsterdam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained, 
194.  Occasion  of  its  establishment,  195. 
Advantages  attending  payments  there,  ib. 
Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there, 
ib.  Prices  at  which  bullion  and  coin  are 
received,  19'),  note.  This  bank  the  great 
warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  197. 
Demands  upon,  how  made  and  answered, 
ib.  The  agio,  how  kept  at  a  medium  rate, 
ib.  The  treasure  of,  whether  all  preserved 
in  its  repositories,  198.  The  amount  of  its 
treasure  only  to  be  conjectured,  ib.  Fees 
paid  to  the  bank  for  transacting  business, 
ib. 

Annuities,  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in 
the  British  finances,  historical  account  of, 
389- 

Apothecaries,  the  profit  on  their  drugs,  unjust- 
ly stigmatized  as  exorbitant,  46. 

Apprenticeship,  the  nature  and  intention  of 
this  bond  of  servitude,  explained,  42.  The 
limitations  imposed  on  various  trades  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices,  50.  The  statute 
of  apprenticeship  in  England,  ib.  Appren- 
ticeships in  France  and  Scotland,  51.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  tendency  and  opera- 


tion of  long  apprenticeships,    ib.     The  sta- 
tute of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  191. 

Arabs,  their  manner  of  supporting  war,  989. 

Army,  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation 
may  maintain  one  in  a  distant  country, 
178.  Standing,  distinction  between  and  a 
militia,  292.  Historical  review  of,  294. 
The  Macedonian  army,  ib.  Carthaginian 
army,  ib.  Roman  army,  ib.  Is  alone  able 
to  perpetuate  the  civilization  of  a  country, 
296.  Is  the  speediest  engine  for  civilizing 
a  barbarous  country,  ib.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances dangerous  to,  and  under  what 
favourable  to  liberty,  ib. 

Artificers  prohibited  by  lav*  from  going  to 
foreign  countries,  273.  Residing  abroad, 
and  not  returning  on  notice,  exposed  to 
outlawry,  ib.     See  Manufactures. 

Asdrubal,  his  army  greatly  improved  by  dis- 
cipline, 294.     How  defeated,  ib. 

Assembly,  houses  of,  in  the  British  colonies, 
the  constitutional  freedom  of,  shewn,  240, 

Assiento  Contract,  31 2. 

Assize  of  bread  and  ale.  remarks  on  that  sta 
tute,  75,  77. 

Augustus,  emperor,  emancipates  the  slaves  of 
Vedius  Pollio  for  his  cruelty,  241. 

B 

Balance  of  annual  produce  and  consumption 
explained,  203.  May  be  in  favour  of  a 
nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  against 
it,  ib. 

Balance  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  it  turns  between  two 
countries,  192.  The  current  doctrine  of, 
on  which  most  regulations  of  trade  are 
founded,  absurd,  199.  If  even,  by  the 
exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both 
sides  may  be  gainers,  ib.  How  the  balance 
would  stand  if  native  commodities  on  one 
side  were  paid  with  foreign  commodities  on 
the  other,  ib.  How  the  balance  stands  when 
commodities  are  purchased  with  gold  and 
silver,  ib.,  200.  The  ruin  of  countries  often 
predicted  from  the  doctrine  of  an  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade,  202. 

Banks,  great  increase  of  trade  in  Scotland 
since  the  establishment  of  them  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  120.  Their  usual  course  of 
business,  121.  Consequences  of  their  issu- 
ing too  much  paper,  122.  Necessary  cau- 
tion for  some  time  observed  by  them  with 
regard  to  giving  credit  to  their  customers. 
1 24.  Limits  of  the  advances  they  may  im- 
prudently make  to  traders,  125.  How  in- 
jured by  the  practice  of  drawing  and  re 
drawing  bills,  126,  127.  History  of  the 
Ayr  bank,  1^8.  History  of  the  bank  of 
England,  130.  The  nature  and  pubbc 
advantage  of  banks  considered,  131.  Ban- 
kers might  carry  on  their  business  with  lest 
paper,  132.  Effects  of  the  optional  clauses 
in  the  Scotch  notes,  133.  Origin  of  their 
establishment,  194.  Bank  money  explain- 
ed, 1 95.  Bank  of  England,  the  conduct  of 
in  regard  to  the  coinage,  226.  Joint  stock 
companies,  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade 
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to  profit,  311. 
Bnhkers,  the  credit  of  their  nolo  how  esta- 
blished, 1!S,  The  nature  of  the  banking 
busine&s  explained,  ib.,  121.  The  multi- 
plication and  competition  of  bunker*,  under 
proper  regulations  of  service  to  public  ero- 


135 
li,   Mr.   I 


of  the 


hi,  feudal,  their  power  contracted  by  the 
nit  of  municipal  privileges.  16:1.  Their 
Main  authority,   IKS.       Hot  they   lost 


another,  the   propensity  to,  of  extensive  o- 

of  mankind,  10.     See  Commerce. 
Oalavia,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch 

settlement  there,  969. 
fleati-niiptJ,  review  of  the  policy  used  in  the 

trade  for,  37a 
Be'f.  cheaper  now   in    London    thin    in  the 

pabn  of  Junta  I,  6'1.     Compared  with  the 

prices  of  wheat  at  the  corresponding   times. 


Utntjice:  ecclesiastical,  the 
rendered  Hear*,  335.  TV. 
lating  to,  huw  taken  from  tl 
'      ■  and   France,  31M.      ( 
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i,  340. 
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if  of  col- 
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Bengal,  to  what  circumstance!  its  early 
proveinenl  in  agriculture  and  nianufact 
was  owing,  9  Present  miserable  >ute  of 
the  country,  3U.  linii.irks  on  ilie  high 
rales  of  interest  there,  59.  Oppressive  eon- 
duct  of  the  English  ihorv.  to  suit  ibait  Irude 
in  opium,  BSS,  Why  more  rrmaikablc  for 
the  elporUtion   of   manufactures   than    of 

(rain,  ■■-■.! 

lltiHf.  brief  history  of   the  republic  of,   1 6-*. 
Establishment  ullln  neb)  ... 
Application  of  the   revenue  of  the  catholic 
clergy.   Mli     Derives  a  revenue  from  the 
interest  ufiu  treasure,  3U. 

billi  .if  Kzthunge,  punctuality  in  the  payment 
uf,  how  secured,  Ifiti  The  uarpkiwu  prac- 
tice of  dii* nig  and  redrawing  ciplained, 
ib.  The  aru  made  use  of  to  disguise  this 
mutual  iridic  in  bills,  137. 

fiVl*.  riuprriorily  of,  how  it  confers  nrspCCt 
am!  auth.ii.v 

IhvM  ihe  anvient  mode  of  electing  them, 
iml  how  alter,.!,  .13.1,  337, 

*i..i(jf,  natural  and  pulitt.nl.  analogy  between, 


"Mf*l  w 

.'■l>.nialn«i   nf  corn.  ill.   ten- 

Bounliti,  why  given  In  commerce    1SS.     On 

eiclu.lv 

eipt.rlalion,  the   policy   of  granting    them 

and   VI 

considered,  105.  On  the  exportation  o! 
corn,  206.  This  bounty  imposes  two  tatea 
on  the  people,  207.  Evil  tendency  of  thij 
bounty,  209.  The  bounty  only  betieficiallu 
the  eiporter  and  importer,  ib.  Had***  ol 
the  country  gentlemen  in  granting  the 
bounty,  210.  A  trade  which  requires  a 
bounty,     necessarily    a     losing     trade,    ib. 

dered,  21 !.  Account  of  the  mliiii-  barring 
fishery  213.  Remarks  on  other  bounties, 
215.  A  review  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  generally  granted,  267.  Those 
granted  on  American  produce  rounded  on 
mistaken  policy,  268.  Ho"  they  uil'ecl 
die  consumer,  274. 

of  great 
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Mill     I.H, 


xpel- 


leglect,  K 

led  bv-  the  roriLigucsc  columns,  m.  com- 
puted number  of  inhabitant  there,  ib.  The 
trade  of  the  principal  provinces  oppressed 
by  the  Portuguese,  236 

Bread,   its  relative  value  with  butcher's  mom 
compared,  62,  63. 

faavrsj,  reasons  for   ttansferriiig  the  rates  on 
to  the  malt,  376. 

Bridget,  how  to  be   erected  and   maintained. 

ficienlly  paid  for  there,  30,  The  price  ul 
provisions  nearly  the  same  in  most  places, 
31.  Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour, 
ib.  V.  gcl.shh's  imported  from  Flanders  in 
the  last  century.  32.  Historical  account  of 
the  alter  alii>n-,  InNfM  or  money  ha.  under- 
gone,  37.  Double  interest  deemed  a  rv*- 
sonable  mercantile  profit,  -to.  In  what  re 
specta  the  carrying  trade  it  advantageous  to, 
152,  153.  Appears  to  riijoy  more  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe  than  it  reaHy 
has,  153.  It  is  the  only  country  of  Burop 
ill  which  lite  obligation  of  purveyance  is 
abolished,  111.  IB  funds  for  the  supjwrl 
fa    wars   innuirnl    into.   178,   ITS. 

Why  Dcnr  likely  W  t>e  much  •Acted  bj  Um 

...tuiinu  of  Iri-Jl  entile,  IWi  Neil 
sail  provisions,  Ib.  Could  lie  little  .fleeted 
by  die  importation  of  foreign  corn,  1ST. 
The  policy  Of  the  eonjIHTCll]  restraints 
,in  : ! i l -  inula  .villi  France  examined,  1951. 
The  trade  with  France  might  bo  mora  ad- 
vantageous to  each  cotiiitty  tlun  that  ivnh 
any  other.  MS.  Why  one  of  Hv 
countries  in  Europe,  whiie  Spain  and  Tor- 
Mgal  an  among  the  poorrat,  Ml.  Bbrtttnl 
of  her  American  colonies,  :S1.  Tlie  trade 
of  her  colonies,  how  regulated.  Jilii.  Dh> 
ttnetion  between  enumeraleil  and  non.enu 
nwratnii-.™:no,liik>  r-ijiLiinid,  -37.  Ra> 
i  In  Amen.   - 
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act  has  increased  the  colony  trade,  at  the 
expense  of  many  other  branches  of  foreign 
trade,  245.  The  advantage  of  the  colony 
trade  estimated,  247.  A  gradual  relaxation 
of  the  exclusive  trade  recommended,  250. 
Events  which  have  concurred  to  prevent  the 
ill  effcts  of  the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  ib. 
The  natural  good  effects  of  the  colony  trade 
more  than  counterbalance  the  bad  effects  of 
the  monopoly,  251.  To  maintain  a  mono- 
poly, the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  as- 
sumed over  the  colonies,  254.  Has  derived 
nothing  but  loss  from  this  dominion,  ib. 
Is  perhaps  the  only  state  which  has  only  in- 
creased its  expenses  by  extending  its  empire, 
256.  The  constitution  of,  would  have  been 
completed  by  admitting  of  American  repre- 
sentation, 258.  Review  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company,  264,  265. 
The  interest  of  the  consumer  sacrificed  to 
that  of  the  producer  in  raising  an  empire  in 
America,  274.  The  annual  revenue  of, 
compared  with  its  annual  rents  and  interest 
of  capital  stock,  545,  346.  The  land-  tax  of, 
considered,  348.  Tithes,  S52  Window- 
tax,  357.  Stamp-  duties,  365,  365.  Poll, 
taxes  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  367. 
The  uniformity  of  taxation  in,  favourable 
to  internal  trade,  382.  The  system  of  taxa- 
tion in,  compared  with  that  in  France, 
384.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of, 
387.  Funded  debt,  388.  Aggregate  and 
general  funds,  ib.  Sinking  fund,  389. 
Annuities  for  terms  of  years  and  for  lives, 
ib.  Perpetual  annuities  the  best  transfer- 
able stock,  391.  The  reduction  of  the  pub- 
lic debts  during  peace  bears  no  proportion 
to  their  accumulation  during  war,  392. 
The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how 
carried  on,  without  the  intervention  of 
specie,  401.  The  trade  with  the  sugar  co- 
lonies explained,  ib.  Ireland  and  America 
ought  in  justice  to  contribute  towards  the 
discharge  of  her  public  debts,  402.  How 
the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East  India 
Company  might  be  rendered  a  source  of  re* 
venue,  403.  If  no  such  assistance  can  be 
obtained,  her  only  resource  pointed  out,  ib. 

Bullion ,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  re- 
public, 179.     See  Gold  and  Silver. 

Burghs,  free,  the  origin  of,  1 63.  To  what  cir- 
cumstances they  owed  their  corporate  juris- 
dictions, ib.  Why  admitted  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  parliament,  164.  Are  allowed 
to  protect  refugees  from  the  countty,  165. 

Bum,  Dr.  his  observation  on  the  laws  relating 
to  the  settlements  of  the  poor,  58,  59. 

Butcher's  meaty  nowhere  a  necessary  of  life, 
370. 

C 

Calvinists,  origin  of  that  sect,  839.  Their 
principles  of  church  government,  ib. 

Cameron,  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercised,  within 
thirty  years  since,  a  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  his  own  tenants,  168. 

Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  long  under 
the  government  of  an   exclusive  company. 


234.     But  improved  speedily  -ifter  the  di* 
solution  of  the  company,  rb. 

Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  62.  How 
to  be  made  and  maintained,  303.  That  ol 
Languedoc,  the  support  of,  how  secured,  ib. 
May  be  successfully  managed  by  joint  stock 
companies,  317. 

Cantillon,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the 
earnings  of  the  labouring  poor,  28. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  causes  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Dutch  settlement  there,  263. 

Cupital,  in  trade,  explained,  and  how  employ- 
ed, 112.     Distinguished  into  circulating  and 
fixed   capitals,  ib.     Characteristic  of  fixed 
capitals,  113.     The  several  kinds  of  fixed 
capitals  specified,  ib.     Characteristic  of  cir- 
culating capitals,  and  the  several  kinds  of, 
114.  Fixed  capitals  supported  by  those  which 
are  circulating,   ib.      Circulating    capitals 
how  supported,   ib.     Intention   of  a  fixed 
capital,  116.     The  expense  of  maintaining 
the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  illustrated, 
ib.     Money,  as  an  article  of  circulating  ca- 
pital, considered,  ib.     Money  no  measure  of 
capital,   1 1 8.      What  quantity  of  industry 
any  capital  can  employ,  120.     Capitals,  how 
far  they  may  be  extended  by   paper  credit, 
125.     Must  always  be  replaced  with  profit 
by  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour, 
136.     The  proportion  between  capital  and 
revenue  regulates  the  proportion  between  in- 
dustry and  idleness,  1 38.    How  it  is  increas- 
ed or  diminished,  ib.     National  evidences  of 
the   increase  of,    141.     In    what  instances 
private  expenses  contribute  to  enlarge  the 
national  capital,  142.     The  increase  of,  re- 
duces profits  by  competition,  145.     The  dif- 
ferent ways  of  employing   a   capital,    147. 
How   replaced   to  the   different  classes  of 
traders,  148.     That   employed   in   agricul- 
ture  puts   into   motion  a  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour  than  any    equal    ca- 
pital employed  in  manufactures,  149.     That 
of    a  manufacturer   should   reside    within 
the  country,  150.     The  operation  of  capi- 
tals employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  foreign  trade  compared,  ib.     The  pros- 
perity  of  a   country   depends   on  the  due 
proportion  of  its  capital  applied  to  these  three 
grand  objects,    151.      Different   returns  of 
capitals  employed  in  foreign  trade,  152-     Is 
rather  employed  in  agriculture  than  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  on  equal  tetms,  1 55,  1 56. 
Is  rather  employed  in  manufactures  than  in 
foreign  trade,    156.     The  natural   progress 
of  the  employment  of,  157.      Acquired  by 
trade,  is  very  precarious,  until  realized  by 
the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land, 
172.     The  employment  of,  in  the   different 
species  of  trade,  how  determined,  183. 

Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  of,  considered,  367. 
In  England,  ib.     In  France,  ib 

Carriage,  land  and  water,  compared,  8.  Wa- 
ter carriage  contributes  to  improve  arts  and 
industry  in  all  countries  where  it  can  be  used, 
9,  62,  87.  JL*nd,  how  facilitated  and  reduced 
in  Price  by  public  works,  SOS. 


Chrn/tug  trade.  die  nature  ami  operation  of, 
claiitiiied,  152.  Is  die  symptom,  but  not 
ll>o  cause  ol'   national    wealth,   and    hence 

rope,  153.  Trades  may  appear  lo  be  enr- 
ryiiiH;  trades  which  are  not  so,  ill.  The 
ilisaitvaii  lages  of,  to  individuals,  183.  The 
Dutch,  how  eieluded  from  being  the  car. 
riers  to  Great  Britain,  187,  188.  Draw. 
backs  of  duties  originally  granted  for  the 
encouragement  of,  'J05. 

Carthngimau  army,  its  superiority  over  die 
Koman  army  accounted  for,  291. 

Culls  and  Cum,  their  value  compared,  in  Ihe 
different  singes  of  agriculture,  Si  The 
price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  grasses,  ti3. 
To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rise 
in  an  improving  country.  91,  93.  The 
raising  a  stock  of,  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  manure  lu  farms,  93-  Cattle  must  bear 
a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  ib.  The 
price  of,  rises  in  Scotland  in  consequence  of 
the  union  widi  England,  ib.  Great  initi- 
al. Are  killed  in  some  countries  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  hides  and  tallow,  97. 
Tlie  market  for  lliese  enicles  more  cilcnsive 
than  for  die  carcase,  ib.  This  market  some, 
times  brought  nearer  home  by  the  establish. 
inenl  of  manufactures,  ib.  How  the  cl- 
icnsion  of  cultivation  raises  the  price  of  ani- 
mal food,  10:1.  Is  perhaps  the  only  com- 
modity more  enpeusive  to  transport  by  sea 
'      ',    IBS.       Great    Britain   Reft* 
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ly  proprielons,  351.      The  nature  and   ef- 

:ct  of  tithes  considered,  SS'J. 

Vhi-ul ■■(,■ '.'ii,  the  dangerous  practice  of  raising 

ly,  cspluiiied,    1ST.     In   traffic,  the 

rrent  branches  of,  considered,  132. 

Cilia,  circumstances  which  contributed  lo  (licit 
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Clergy,  a  supply  or,  provided  Tor,  by  public 
and  private  foundations  for  their  education, 
55.      Curates   v 
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CVift/ioil.'i,  parish,  the  law 
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QMfcfriMi   riches  unfavourable 
lion,  and  eitrcme  poveri;  M 
tliem,  33.    'Hie  mortality  still  greater 
those  maintained  by  charily,  ib. 
tbM,  to  what  the  early  improvement 
anil  induMiy  there  was  owing.  9.     C 
rent  let  i  monies  of  die  misery  of  the 
ranks  of  the   Chinese,    30.        Is  not 
ever,  a  declining  country,   ih.       Hi: 
of  interest  of  money  there,   10.     Gre. 
assumed  by  the  grandees,   86.      Th 
ihere   loner  than  in  the 

Cof  Europe,  87,  Silver  tin  mo 
■I*  article  to  send  Ihilher,  ib.  The 
ponional  value  of  gold  lo  itlvcr,  how  toted 
there,  Bft  The  value  of  gold  and  silirr  much 
higher  i  hi  re  than  in  WJ  part  of  Luro|>e,  101, 
M  beyond  manu. 
fenJao  trailc  not  favoured 
there.  9m.  E>ter.utw  ol  die  home  mar- 
ket, ib.  (iteat  attention  paid  lu  the  ro.il, 
tl.cie.  30.1,  Mi  .  In  what  the  pn 
icnH*  of  the  sovereign  cuntisli.   IS,       Dta 

r.Mr.llr  ..I,  pull,  ,,.,.,-, I    |a  kin. I.     I. 

Ck-tfk,   tlie   in  her  ilK-chi.nh  the  poorer  llie 
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new  religion,  330.  ~  Why  they  porsecuie 
dieir  adversaries,  ib  'Hie  aval  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy  of  ihe  conrrfl  of  [Lane,  bm 
kept  alive,  ib.  Utililvnfeirtrsia-tir.il  es. 
tab  I  i  ah  men  I*,  331.  How  connected  with 
die  civil  magistrate,  ib..  335.  Unsafe  for 
the  civil  magistrate  lo  differ  with  them,  334, 
Must  be  managed  without  violence,  ib. 
335.  Of  the  church  of  Home,  one  great 
army  cantoned  over  Kurope,  ih„  336.  Their 
power  similar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons 
during  the  feudal  monkish  ages,  ib.  Ilnw 
the  power  of  the  lloini-h  clergy  declined 
337.  Evils  attending  allowing  parishes  lu 
elect  (heir  own  ministers  339. 
Clothing,  wore  plentiful  than  food  in  unculti- 
68.     The  materials  for.  the 
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list  generally  be  cheaper  ihan  wood  lo 
in  (lie  preference  for  fuel.  70  The  price 
or,  how  reduced,  ib.  The  ei  porta t ion  of, 
■Objected  lo  a  duly  higher  than  the  prime 
Mat  oC  hi  'lie  |iii.  ITS.  The  CtMapesI  ol 
all  fuel,  370.  "Ilie  Mi  on  absurdly  regu- 
lated, ib. 
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TO      When  feiiilc.  are  somelimcs  uiiprofit 
able   b*   smimion,  ih       The  proportion  <'t 
rent  generally   paid    for,   ih.. 
chincry  necessity  lo,  cipcu-ltc.  I  I.', 
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ploys  mure  shipping  iJwn  all  die  iilhei  cur- 
rying tRidcof  fcnglaiu!    153. 

Coc*i«  China,   remark,  on  the   principal  arli- 
dtivatioii  (Inn.  BK 

Coin,   slampetl,  die  origin  and  peculiar  advan- 
tages s,  I',    ine, mice,     It.       Ihe    tMircnt 

species  of,  ill  different   .ges  and  eountrica, 
id.     I'Misesiifiht  altcMimns  in  Ihe  value  of, 

ii.     If,  IS,   I  k      1  tow  die  si lard  coin  ol 

different    nations   came   In   In   at   <iilleie,n 

imbli,  IB,      A  reform  iinlie  Kugli-h  coin. 
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A  tai  upor.  coinage  is  advanced  by  every 
body,  and  finally  paid  by  nobody,  ib.  A 
revenue  lost  by  government  defraying  the 
expense  of  coinage,  227.  Amount  of  the 
annual  coinage  before  the  late  reformation 
of  the  gold  coin,  ib.  The  law  for  the  en- 
couragement of,  founded  on  prejudice,  ib. 
Consequences  of  raising  the  denomination 
as  an  expedient  to  facilitate  the  payment 
of  public  debts,  396.     Adulteration  of,  397. 

Colbert,  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regu- 
lations disputed,  189,  275.  His  character, 
'275. 

Colleges,  cause  of  the  depreciation  of  their  mo- 
ney rents  inquired  into,  14.  The  endow- 
ments of,  from  whence  they  generally  arise, 
18.  Whether  they  have  in  general  an- 
swered the  purposes  of  their  institution,  ib. 
These  endowments  have  diminished  the 
necessity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  319. 
The  privileges  of  graduates  by  residence, 
and  charitable  foundation  of  scholarships, 
injurious  to  collegiate  education,  320.  Dis- 
cipline of,  ib. 

Colliers  and  Coal-heavers  their  high  earnings 
accounted  for,  43. 

Colonies,  new,  the  natural  progress  of,  38. 
Modern,  the  commercial  advantages  deriv- 
ed from  them,  183,  Ancient,  on  what  prin- 
ciples founded,  227,  928.  Ancient  Gre- 
cian colonies  not  retained  under  subjection 
to  the  parent  states,  ib.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  228. 
Circumstances  that  led  to  the  establishment 
of  European  colonies  in  the  East  Indies 
and  America,  ib.  The  East  Indies  disco- 
vered by  Vasco  de  Gama,  229.  The  West 
Indies  discovered  by  Columbus,  ib.  Gold 
the  object  of  the  first  Spanish  enterprises 
there,  230.  And  of  those  of  all  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  231.  Causes  of  the  prospe- 
rity of  hew  colonies,  ib.  Rapid  progress  of 
the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  232.  The  Ro- 
man colonies  slow  in  improvement,  ib. 
The  remoteness  of  America  and  the  West 
Indies  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European 
colonies  there,  ib.  Review  of  the  British 
American  colonies,  234.  Expense  of  the 
civil  establishments  in  British  America,  '235. 
Ecclesiastical  government,  ib.  General  view 
of  the  restraints  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the 
European  colonies,  236.  The  trade  of  the 
British  colonies  how  regulated,  ib.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  non-enumerated  commodi- 
ties specified,  2&7.  Enumerated  commodi- 
ties, 238.  Restraints  upon  their  manu- 
factures, ib.  Indigencies  granted  them 
by  Britain,  239.  Were  free  in  every  other 
respect  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  240. 
Little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe 
(rom  the  success  of  the  colonies,  242. 
Throve  by  the  disorder  and  injustice  of  the 
European  governments,  ib  Have  contri- 
buted to  augment  the  industry  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  243.  Exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  trade  a  dead  weight  upon  all  these 
exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America,  ib. 
Have  in  general  been  a  source  of  expense 


instead  of  revenue  to  their  mother  countrit* 
244.  Have  only  benefited  their  mothei 
countries  by  the  exclusive  trade  carried 
on  with  them,  ib.  Consequences  of  the 
navigation  act,  245.  The  advantage  of  the 
colony  trade  to  Britain  estimated.  247.  A 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclusive  com- 
merce recommended,  250.  Events  which 
have  prevented  Britain  from  sensibly  feeling 
the  loss  of  the  colony  trade,  ib.  The  effects 
of  the  colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  ot 
that  trade,  distinguished,  ib.  To  maintain 
a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  domi- 
nion Great  Britain  assumes  over  the  colo- 
nies, 254.  Amount  of  the  ordinary  peace 
establishment  of,  ib.  The  two  late  wars 
Britain  sustained,  colony  wars,  to  support  a 
monopoly,  ib.  Two  modes  by  which  they 
might  be  taxed,  255.  Their  assemblies  not 
likely  to  tax  them,  ib.  Taxes  by  parliamen- 
tary requisition  as  little  likely  to  be  raised, 

256.  Representatives  of,  might  be  admitted 
into  the  British  parliament  with  good  effect, 

257.  Answer  to  objections  against  Ameri- 
can representation,  258.  The  interest  of 
the  consumer  in  Britain  sacrificed  to  that  of 
the  producer  in  raising  an  empire  in  Ameri- 
ca, 274. 

Columbus,  the  motive  that  led  to  his  discovery 
or  America,  229.  Why  he  gave  the  name 
of  Indies  to  the  islands  he  discovered,  ib. 
His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  produc- 
tions, 230. 

Columella,  his  instructions  for  fencing  a  kitcher 
garden,  64.  Advises  the  planting  of  vine 
yards,  65. 

Commerce,  the  different  common  standards  or 
mediums  made  use  of  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  commodities  in  the  early  stages  of, 
10.  Origin  of  money,  ib.  Definition  of  the 
term  value,  12.  Treaties  of,  though  advan- 
tageous to  the  merchants  and  manufactur 
ers  of  the  favoured  countries,  necessarily,  dis 
advantageous  to  those  of  the  favouring  coun 
try,  222.  Translation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Portugal,  con- 
cluded in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  223.  Re- 
straints laid  upon  the  European  colonies  in 
America,  236.  The  present  splendour  of 
the  mercantile  system  owing  to  the  dis- 
covery and  colonization  of  America,  259. 
Review  of  *he  plan  by  which  it  proposes 
to  enrich  a  country,  266.  The  interest  of 
the  consumer  constantly  sacrificed  to  that 
of  the  producer,  274.  See  Agriculture, 
Banks,  Capital,  Manufactures ,  Merchant, 
Money,  Stock,  Trade,  <J-c. 

Commodities,  the  barter  o£  insufficient  for  the 
mutual  supply  of  the  wants  of  mankind,  10L 
Metals  found  to  be  the  best  medium  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  of,  ib.  Labour  an  in- 
invariable  standard  for  the  value  of,  14. 
Real  and  nominal  prices  of,  distinguished, 
ib.  Component  parts  of  the  prices  of,  ex- 
plained and  illustrated,  21.  Natural  and 
market  prices  of,  distinguished  and  how 
regulated,  23.  The  ordinary  proportion 
between   the   value   of   two    commodities. 


not    nwesuril;  the   umt    us   between   I 
qualities  i.f  ihem  commonly  in  ibl  mark 
SS).     The  price  of  rude  produce,  how  afle 
ed  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  impro> 
mrnt,  91,  93.      Foreign  «e  primarily  pur- 
chased wiih  ihe  produce  of  domestic  indus- 
try. 151.     When  advantageously  exported  in 
a  rude  state,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,    I.W. 
Tlie  quantity  of,  in  every  country,   naturally 
regulated  by  tlie  demand,   176.     Wealth  in 
goods  and  in  money,  compared,   177.     Ei- 
porlation  uf,  to  a  proper  market,  always  at. 
tended  with  more  profit  than  that  uf  gold 
and  silver,  179.     The  naturl]  *,' 
countries   in    particular   produc 
times  not  possible  to  struggle  against,  185. 
Qxnptwy,  mercantile,  incapable  of  consulting 

their  true  interests  when  they  becomi    

reigns,  264.   An  exclusive  company  a 
nuisance,  '266.      Trailing,   luv/firs 
307.      Itegulolcd  and  join  t-,iock   .'i 
distinguished,  ib      Kcguhited  ntrj 
Great  Britain  specified,  ib.  SOB.   At 
30S.      Constant  view  of  such  romp. 
Forts  and  garrison*,  why  never  m: 
by  regulated  companies,  309,      Tl 
of  joint -stock  companies  ci  plained, 
316.      A   monopoly   necessary   to 
joini-slock  company  to   corrj  on  i 
trade.  BIT.      Whit  kind  of  jointsti 
parries  need  no  exclusive  privilege's,  jl..  Jnrni- 
slock  companies,  why   well   adapted   to   t 
trade  of  banking,  ill.    The  trade  of  insurar 
msy  be  curried  on  successfully  by  a  job 
nock  company,  ib.  Al-o,  inland  navigations, 
and  the  supply  of  water  to  a  great  city,   " 


lublic 

formed. 


110.311 


.  ,,!>. 


•-stock  Ci 
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37. 
Gmevtht   in  France,  its  object,  337, 
timer,  jj.  American,  its  strength  owing  to  th 

important .  harsclers  it  confer*  on  the  mem 

tot,  in  the  payment  of  rents  i 
Scotland,  explained,  76,  77. 

I  "lard  measure  of  value  amon 
the  ancient  Romans,  16.  ts  no  legal  ten 
.][  i  kg   K n .'land,  in. 

Con,  the  largest  quadruped  on  the  island  of  Si 
Domingo,  described.  229. 

Clrn,  tlie  raiting  of  in  diflVrent  countries,  nt 
iubj.n  to  the  same  degree  of  rival-hip.  i 
manufactures,  3.  1  Is  the  best  standard  fc 
reserved  rent*.  It,  The  price  of,  hnw  re- 
gulated, 15.  The  price  of  the  best  standard 
tor  compiling  the  different  values  of  pat- 
titular  commodities  at  different  times  ami 
places,  16.  The  three  component  parts  in 
the  price  of,  SI.  1)  dearer  in  Scrtlind 
'  m  in  F.njrlaniL,  31.  Its  value  compared 
■  i.hrr's  meat,  in  ihe  different 
period*  Of  agririlhure.  tl  CWUpOIOcI  with 
•ilvrr.  7,5  Cirru instances  In  a  lilstorical 
vie-  .if  tli>  prirm,  of  corn  that  have  misled 
writers  in  troatlnf  of  the  value  of  silver 
liiflrnul  perloiK  76.       Is  always  a  more  1 


curate  measure  of  value  Ihan  any  other  com. 
inodity.  79.  Why  dearer  in  great  towns  ih.m 
in  the  country,  80.  Why  d.arcr  in  some 
rich     commercial     countries,    as     Holland 

on  the  discovery  of  the  Ameriian  mine*, 
Bl.  And  in  consequence  uf  the  civil  war 
under  king  Charles  I.,  ib.  And  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bouniy  on  the  exporta- 
tion of,  82.  Tendency  of  the  bounty  ex- 
amined, 83.  Chronological  table  of  die 
prices  of,  108.  The  least  profitable  article  ol 
growth  in  the  British  West  Indian  colo- 
nies,  159.  The  restraints  formerly  laid 
upon  the  trade  of,  unfavourable  to  ihe  culti- 
vation of  land,  162.  The  free  importation 
of,  could  little  affect  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  1S7.  The  policy  of  the  bounty  on 
the  exportation  of.  examined,  206.  The 
reduction  in  the  price  of,  not  produced 
by  the  bounty,  ib.  Tillage  rial  encouraged 
by  the  bounty,  ib.  'Ihe  money  price  of, 
regulates  that  of  all  other  home-made  com- 
modities, E07.  Illustration.  2118.  Ill  ef 
feels  uf  the  bounty,  ib  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty 
209.  Hie  iiiiiiir.il  value  of  not  to  be  altered 
by  altering  the  money  price,  SIO.  The 
four  several  branches  of  ihe  corn  trade  spe- 
cified, 213.  The  inland  denier,  for  his  own 
interest,  will  not  raise  the  price  of.  higher 
than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  n 
Corn  a  commodity  the  least  liabl 
The  inland  dea 
md  dispersed  to  form  I  general  com- 
bination, ib.  Dearths,  never  artificial,  but 
when  government  interfere*  improperly  to 
prevent  them,  ib.  The  freedom  of  the  euro 
trade  the  best  security  against  a  famine.  2 1 i, 
Old    English   ■ 


o  be  mo- 


trade,  ib.  Cons 
forced  to  becomr 
of  corn  dealers  !■ 


of  fan 


)   the   fan 


,  ib.      The  u: 
.    21.:. 


sofiened,  217.  Bui  MiJI  under  1' 
of  popular  prejudices,  ib,  218.  Tho  aver. 
age  quantity  impuned  md  exported  com- 
puted willi  ihe  to  1 1  sumption  anil  annual  pro- 
duce, ib.  Tendency  of  a  free  ii!i|N>jiati<m 
of.  Sin,  The  home. mark M  il 
rxrtant  one  for  corn.  ib.  Impropriety  u( 
the  statute  SI  Car  II.  for  regulating  lb* 
importalion  of  wheat,  con IV-  . 
pension  of  its  eieciition  by  temporary  it*. 
lutes,  ib.  t>miei  payable  on  ihe  importation 
of  grain  before  1.1  Geo.  III.  ib  nMe.  lb. 
The  bom*-niar]cel  indirectly  .implied  l>>  die 

eipnrtatl f  corn,    th.       How   a   l.btral 

system  of  fiw  exportation  anil  inip.iimii.m 
and  BMOBgsJJ  natiuni  wini;  ' 
The  laws  concerning  corn,  aboil  nru  (hos* 
relating  to  religion,  Wl.  1 1„.  |„,„„._„„,. 
kcl  supplied  by  ihe  carrying  lia.lc.  lb  Tht 
system  of  laws  connected  uidi  ib.  e.i.iUi.h. 
i.iy  undeserving  of  piaist 
ib.  Hemarks  on  the  siaime  13  Uco  111 
ib. 

inlcnev  of  lb* 
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leges  of,  on  trade,  26.  By  what  authori- 
ty erected,  50,  52.  The  advantages  they 
derive  from  the  surrounding  country,  ib. 
Check  the  operations  of  competition,  54. 
Their  internal  regulations  combinations  a- 
gainst  the  public,  ib.  Are  injurious  even 
to  the  members  of  them,  ib.  The  laws  of, 
obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  labour  from 
one  employment  to  another,  57.  Origin 
of.  lo3.  Are  exempted  by  their  privileges 
from  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  1 64. 
The  European  East  India  companies  dis- 
advantageous to  the  eastern  commerce,  181, 
182.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  corpora- 
tions ought  to  be  destroyed,  191* 

Cottagers,  in  Scotland,  their  situation  described, 
49.  Are  cheap  manufacturers  of  stockings, 
ib.  The  diminution  of,  in  England,  con- 
sidered, 95. 

Coward,  character  of,  329. 

Credit.     See  Paper  Money. 

Crusades^  to  the  Holy  land,  favourable  to  the 
revival  of  commerce,  165. 

Currency  of  states,  remarks  on,  194. 

Custom*,  the  motives  and  tendency  of  draw- 
backs from  the  duties  of,  203.  The  revenue 
of  the  customs  increased  by  drawbacks, 
205.  Occasion  of  first  imposing  the  duties 
of,  307.  Origin  of  those  duties,  371.  Three 
ancient  branches  of,  372.  Drawbacks  of, 
ib.  Are  regulated  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile system,  ib,  373.  Frauds  prac- 
tised to  obtain  drawbacks  and  bounties,  ib. 
The  duties  of,  in  many  instances  uncer- 
tain, ib.  Improvement  of,  suggested,  374. 
Computation  of  the  expense  of  collecting 
them,  380. 

D 

Dairy,  the  business  of,  generally  carried  on  aa 
a  save- all,  96.  Circumstances  which  im- 
pede or  promote  the  attention  to  it,  ib. 
English  and  Scotch  dairies,  ib. 

Danube,  the  navigation  of  that  river,  why  of 
little  use  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
from  whence  it  flows,  9. 

Davenant,  Dr.  his  objections  to  the  transfer- 
ring the  duties  on  beer  to  the  malt  consider- 
ed, 377. 

Dearths,  never  caused  by  combinations  among 
the  dealers  in  corn,  but  by  some  general 
calamity,  214.  The  free  exercise  of  the 
corn  trade  the  best  palliative  against  the  in- 
con  veniencies  of  a  dearth,  217.  Corn  deal- 
ers the  best  friends  to  the  people  at  such 
seasons,  218. 

Debts,  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  386.  Are 
accelerated  by  the  expenses  attending  war, 
ib.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  387.  The  funded  debt,  388.  Ag- 
gregate and  general  funds,  389.  Sinking 
fund,  ib.  Annuities  for  terms  of  years 
and  for  lives,  ib.  The  reduction  of,  du- 
ring peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  its  accu- 
mulation during  war,  391.  The  plea  of 
the  interest  being  no  burden  to  the  nation 
considered,  394.  Are  seldom  fairly  paid 
when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  396. 
Might  easily  be  discharged,   by  extending 


the  British  system  of  taxation  over  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  397.  Ireland  and 
America  ought  to  contribute  to  discharge 
the  public  debts  of  Britain,  402. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  his  observations  on  the 
accumulation  of  taxes,  369.  His  proposal 
for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the  consumer,  by 
annual  payments,  considered,  371. 

Demand,  though  the  increase  of,  may  at  first 
raise  the  price  of  goods,  it  never  fails  to  re- 
duce it  afterwards,  314. 

Denmark,  account  of  the  settlements  of,  in  the 
West  Indies,  234. 

Diamonds,  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth 
working  for,  73. 

Discipline,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  293 
Instances  of,  ib* 

Diversions,  public,  their  political  use,  334. 

Domingo.  St  mistaken  by  Columbus  for  a 
part  of  *h*»  East  Indies,  229.  Its  principal 
productions,  ib.  The  natives  soon  stripped 
of  all  their  gold,  230.  Historical  view  of 
the  French  colony  there,  234. 

Doomsday -book,  the  intention  of  that  compila- 
tion, 351. 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  set- 
tled, 227. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  political  use  of,  334. 

Drawbacks,  in  commerce,  explained,  1 82.  The 
motives  to,  and  tendency  or",  explained,  203. 
On  wines,  currants,  and  wrought  silks,  ib. 
On  tobacco  and  sugar,  204.  On  wines 
particularly  considered,  ib.  Were  origi- 
nally granted  to  encourage  the  carrying 
trade,  205.  The  revenue  of  the  customs 
increased  by  them,  ib.  Drawbacks  allowed 
in  favour  of  the  colonics,  213. 

Drugs,  regulations  of  their  importation  and 
exportation,  272. 

Drunkenness,  the  motive  to  this  vice  inquired 
into,  200. 

Dutch,  their  settlements  in  America  slow  in 
improvement,  because  under  the  government 
of  an  exclusive  company,  234.  Their  East 
India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  261. 
Measures  taken  by,  to  secure  the  monopoly 
of  the  spice  trade.     See  Holland. 

E 
East  Indies,  representation  of  the  miserable 
state  of  the  provinces  of,  under  the  English 
government  there,  30.  Historical  view  of 
the  European  trade  with  those  countries, 
86.  Rice  countries  more  populous  and 
rich  than  corn  countries,  ib.  The  real 
price  of  labour  lower  in  China  and  Indostan 
than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  87. 
Gold  and  silver  the  most  profitable  commo- 
dities to  carry  thither,  ib.  The  proportional 
value  of  gold  to  silver,  how  rated  there,  89. 
Great  extension  of  foreign  commerce  by  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  to,  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  181.  Historical  review  of  the 
intercourse  with,  ib.,  182.  Effect  of  the 
annual  exportation  of  silver  to,  from  Europe, 
ib.  The  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  on  by 
exclusive  companies,  261.  Tendency  of 
their  monopolies,  ib. 


mpnly  tgainst  the 

jmpany  in  ■  poor 
i  rich  country  compared,  ib.  Thai 
w  I  lose  capilal  i'  not  large  enough  tu 
lo  mcli  a  distant  trade  ought  nut  lo 


Enil  India  company.  a  i 
very  ration  in  which 
The  operation  ef  such 


of  trading   mrapaniH 
We  of  cor     - 


The 


nistration  of  the  English 
iubordinste  practices  of  the 
erka,  265.     The  had  conduct  of 


every  respect.  265.  Brief  review  of  their 
history,  313.  Their  privileges  invaded,  ill. 
A  rival  company  formed,  ib.  The  two 
companies  united,  314.  Arc  infected  liy  the 
spirit  of  war  and  conquest,  ib.  Agreements 
between  the  company  and  government, 
lb.  Interference  of  gore  mine  in  in  their 
territorial  administration,  515.  And  in  the 
direction  at  home,  ib.  Why  unfit  to  go- 
tem  a  great  empire,  ib.  ITieir  sovereign 
and    commercial    efaajacMI    incompatible, 


(.the  p 


Is  of,   for 


,?■  Thou 
vhich  lliere  are  no  public  in. 
ncrally  the  best  taught.  330. 
s,  >  view  of.  333.  Of  travel- 
ling Tor.  3S4.  Course  of,  in  tlie  republics 
of  ancient  Greece,  ib.  In  ancient  Home, 
ib.  Tin:  ancient  teachers  superior  to  those 
id  modern  times,  KM  I'ublic  institutions 
injurious  (o  good  education,  ib.      Inquiry 


*  far  the  public 


The  differ, 
in  the  differ* 


tiun  of  the  people,  329. 

Egypt,  the  nr.t  country  in  which  agrirulture 
nnl  iriinufie lures  appear  to  have  been  cul 
tivaied,  3.  Agriculture  km  greatly  favoui- 
cd  there,  tax  W*i  long  the  granary  of 
the  Roman  empire,  S84. 

Kjccimt*!,  action  of.  in  England,  -hen  in- 
vented, and  its  operation,  160. 

fin ;y- vim  "(I  the  advantage*  and  disadvan 
ug»  of  the  different  kinds  of,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  continually  ■.  n.t  to  MH> 
lity,  41.  The  differences  or  in.ipulitic. 
among,  srwciftrd,  Iti  Tli*  constancy  m 
prtofuwuiiua  of,  influence*  die  rate  <■ 
wagBs.4.1. 

England,  the  dates  of  Its  levers)  apacia*  01 
cninagr.  .ilvrr.  gold,  -n't  ■  ■ 

htm.   22.      The  rw  of   f  . 


countries  compared,  ib.  Tim  produce  and 
labour  of,  have  gradually  increased  from  tin 
earliest  accounts  in  history,  while  writers 
.idly  de- 


foreign  wan  of  long  duration.  18a  Why 
the  comrotrcc  with  Prance  has  been  sub- 
jected tn  so  mnny  discouragements.  20°. 
foundation   of  die    enmity  between  these 

rial  treaty  concluded  in  170:3  nidi  Portu- 
gal, 223.  Inquiry  into  tbc  value  of  the 
trade  with  Portugal,  ib.,  BS4.  Might  pro- 
cure gold  without  tlie  Portugal  trade,  ih. 
Conscquencea  of  securing  the  colony  trade 
by  the  navigation  act,  345. 

Engrotjing.     See  Formatting. 

Entails,  th<    ' 
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Enrr-rie,  general  review  of  the  several  nations 
of,  as  lo  their  improvement  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  85.  The  two  richest 
countries  in,  enjoy  the  greatest  shares  ol 
the  carrying  trade,  153.  Inquiry  into  the 
advantages  derived  by,  from  tlie  disco-ciy 
and  cnloniiation  of  America,  943.  The 
particular  advantages  derived  bT  each  colo- 
A  ml  liy  other*  which 


Estaangt,  the  operai 
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.  of.  in  Ilia 


trie*.  IT4.     The 

course  of.  an  unccrllin  criterion  of  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  between  two  countries,  19*, 
193.  Is  generally  in  favour  of  those  coun- 
tries which  pay  in  bank  money,  against 
those  which  pay  in  common  currency,  198. 
MM  the  principal  objects  of.  S71.  The 
duties  of,  more  clear  and  distinct  than  the 
customs  373.  Affects  only  a  few  artiilo 
of  the  most  genera!  consumption,  ib.  lite 
scheme  of  Sir    Kobert  Walnola    defended. 

375.  The  eicise  anaa  hocni  BUoli  ferment- 
ed  and  spiritou>  laMfllStba  "",,-<  pnnim-iiuc, 

376.  Eipcnse  of  lei  vf.ii,-  Man  at  ttutaai  Baa*. 
puled.  Stttt.     The  bawl     " 


*»  tl 


e  of  the  i 


capilal.  M.     Advantage  of  bestowing 
an  durable  com  modi  v 

,  ,o.ii|ilrsor.  ta  plained.  15S. 
■  may  lie  a.lianraci-ouii' 
a  foreign  capital,  1 . 1 
atjfd  tiv  Kurojunn  n 
tiunv.  In*.  1K3.  Hy«  bat  mean,  pn.motwl, 
il>  Hi.  nioiiiei  in.  ami  tendency  of,  draw. 
bttkl  (ftjUlM,  IDS  The  ovant.  of  Ihkii. 
ties  an.  ciimidrwii,  90*.       BipaanMM"   <•< 
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Fait  A,  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  334. 

Families  seldom  remain  on  large  estates  for 
many  generations  in  commercial  countries, 
170. 

Famine.     See  Dearth. 

Farmers  of  land  the  several  articles  that  com- 
pose their  gain  distinguished,  32.  Require 
more  knowledge  and  experience  than  the 
generality  of  manufacturers,  53.  In  what 
their  capitals  consist,  1 12.  The  great  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour  put  into  motion  by 
their  capitals,  149.  Artificers  necessary  to 
them  156.  Their  situation  better  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  160. 
Labour  under  great  disadvantages  every- 
where, 161.  Origin  of  long  leases  of  farms, 
1 70.  Are  a  class  of  men  least  subject  to 
the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly,  187.  Were 
forced  by  old  statutes  to  become  the  only 
dealers  in  corn,  215.  Could  not  sell  corn 
cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant,  2 1 6. 
Could  seldom  sell  it  so  cheap,  ib.  The 
culture  of  land  obstructed  by  this  division  of 
their  capitals,  217.  The  use  of  corn-dealers 
to  the  farmers,  ib.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  annual  production  of  the  land,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  system  of  politi- 
cal economy,  275. 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenue,  their  character, 
383,  391. 

Feudal  government,  miserable  state  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  under,  137.  Trade  and  in- 
terest of  money  under,  ib.  Chiefs,  their 
power,  157.  Slaves,  their  situation,  159. 
Tenures  of  land,  ib.  Taxation,  161.  Ori- 
ginal poverty  and  servile  state  of  the  trades- 
men in  towns,  162.  Immunities  seldom 
granted  but  for  valuable  considerations,  1 63. 
Origin  of  free  burghs,  ib.  The  power  of 
the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privileges, 
ib.  The  cause  and  effect  of  ancient  hospi- 
tality, 167.  Extensive  power  of  the  ancient 
barons,  1 68.  Was  not  established  in  Eng- 
land until  the  Norman  conquest,  ib.  Was 
silently  subverted  by  marufactures  and  com- 
merce, 169. 

Feudal  wars,  how  supported,  290*  Military 
exercises  not  well  attended  to,  under,  291. 
Standing  armies  gradually  introduced  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  295. 
Account  of  the  casualties  or  taxes  under, 
363.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the 
great  landholders,  385. 

Fairs,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the 
institution,  explained,  76,  77. 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leases,  the  motive 
for  exacting  them,  and  their  tendency,  349. 

Fire-  arms,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war  effected 
by  the  invention  of,  '292,  296.  The  inven- 
tion of,  favourable  to  the  extension  of  civi- 
lization, 296. 

Fish,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  ex- 
plained, 21.  The  multiplication  of,  at  mar- 
ket, by  human  industry,  both  limited  and 
uncertain,  99.  How  an  increase  of  demand 
raises  the  price  of  fish,  100. 


Fisheries,  observations  on  the  tonnage  boun 
ties  granted  to,  21 1.  To  the  herring  fishery 
ib.  The  boat  fishery  ruined  by  this  bounty 
212. 

Flanders,  the  ancient  commercial  prosperity 
of,  perpetuated  by  the  solid  improvement' 
of  agriculture,  172 

Flax,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  ex- 
plained, 21. 

Fleetwood,  Bishop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon 
Pretiosum,  77,  78. 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  ex- 
plained, 21. 

Food,  will  always  purchase  as  much  labour  as 
it  can  maintain  on  the  spot,  61.  Bread  and 
butcher's  meat  compared,  62,  63.  Is  the 
original  source  of  every  other  production, 
69.  The  abundance  of,  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  and 
gives  the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds 
of  riches,  73. 

Forestalling  and  engrossing,  the  popular  fear 
of,  like  the  suspicions  of  witchcraft,  218. 

Forts,  when  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
commerce,  306. 

France,  fluctuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  interest 
for  money  there  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  37,  38.     Remarks  on  the 
trade  and  riches  of,  ib.     The  nature  of  ap- 
prenticeships there,  51.     The  propriety  o! 
restraining  the  planting  of  vineyards  exa- 
mined, 65.     Variations  in  the  price  of  graio 
there,  73.     Hie  money  price  of  labour  has 
sunk  gradually  with   the  money  price  of 
corn,  84.     Foundation   of  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  130.     Little  trade  or  industry  to  be 
found   in   the   parliament   towns   of,    138. 
Description  of  the  class  of  farmers  called 
metayers,  159.     Laws  relating  to  the  tenure 
of  land,  161.      Services   formerly    exacted 
besides  rent,  ib.     Thetaille,    what,  and  its 
operation  in  checking  the  cultivation  of  land, 
ib.   Origin  of  the  magistrates  and  cou  ncils  oi 
cities,  1 64.     No  direct  legal  encouragement 
given  to  agriculture,    171.      Ill   policy  oi 
M.  Colbert's  commercial  regulations   189. 
French  goods  heavily  taxed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,   192.      The  commercial   intercourse 
between  France  and  England,  now  chiefly 
carried  on  by  smugglers,  ib      The  policy  of 
the  commercial  restraints  between   France 
and   Britain  considered,  ib.      State  of  the 
coinage  there,  194.      Why  the  commerce 
with  England  has  been   subjected    to  dis- 
couragement, 202.     Foundation  of  the  en- 
mity between  these  countries,  ib.     Remarks 
concerning  the   seignorage   on   coin,   225 
Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,   ib.     The 
trade  of  the  French  colonies,  how  regulated, 
237.     The  government  of  the  colonies  con- 
ducted with  moderation,  241.     The  sugar 
colonies  of,    better  governed  than  those  of 
Britain,  ib.     The  kingdom  of,  how  taxed, 
256.     The  members  of  the  league  fought 
more  in  defence  of  their  own   importance 
than  for  any  other  cause,  258.     Hie  pre- 
sent agricultural  system  of  political  econo 
my  adopted  by  philosophers  there  described. 


!7&  Under  what  direction 
the  repair  of  the  road*  an 
General  suite  of  the  roads, 
venules  badly  governed,  319 
it  of  the  parli. 
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of  the  clergy,  337. 
of  rectifying  the  inequalities  of  the  pre- 
dial taille  in  the  generality  of  Montauban, 
35S.  The  personal  l,ll!c  "plained,  »(i0. 
The  inequalities  in.  how  remedied,  361. 
Husv  the  personal  tnille  discourage!  culti- 
vation, ib  The  vingticme,  369.  Stamp 
duties  and  the  control*,  36-1,  365.  The 
capitation  til,  how  rated,  367.  Restraint', 
upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by 
tlie  local  variety  of  (lie  revenue  laws,  $82 
The  duties  on  tobacco  and  salt,  how  levied. 
383.  The  different  sources  of  revenue  in, 
K4.  How  the  finance*  of,  might  be  reform- 
ed, ih.  The  French  system  of  talation 
compared  with  ili.n  in  Britain,  ib.  The 
nature  of  tontines  explained.  390  Estimate 
of  ill*  whole  national  debt  nf,  ih. 
Frugality,  generally  a  predominating  principle 


140. 


of  why  p 


fulfil* I  earth,  the  eiportstioi 
bited,  371, 

f  Vitrff,  British,  brief  historical  view  of,  3ST. 
Operation  of,  politically  considered,  393. 
1'h*  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  en- 
feebled every  state  thai  Ins  adopted  it,  395. 

Fur  trade,  the  first  principles  of,  68. 


3  the   East  Indies, 


iii-h  Eruuices  ei  plained. 
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{..-■■i-i-i-n   the  Irade  of  donhle.i  in  fifteen  ye  in. 
by  erecting  hanlti  iherc.  Ii».   Why  a  city  of 
greater  trade  than  Edinburgh.  13*. 
liiW,  not  the  standard  value   in   England.   16. 
It.  value  measured   fat    alhl 
!,llt;,v,  .I.!,..  Mid  ...in.  ih.      Mint  price  of 
gold  in  England.  Hk    llic  WMfchoJ  the  minis 
,t,  in   Pam,  fWJ   unprofitable.  Tl       Qu«li- 
lin  for  which  this  tneul  is  valued.  7S.      The 
proportionate     value    of.     to    silver,    how 
rated  before  and  after  the  discovery  of  dpi 
ASMfleM    niinev,   *9.      ia   c  I  tea  per  in   tlie 
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utually  the  prices  of  each  other,  175.  The 
quantity  of,  in  every  country,  regulated  by 
tlie  effectual  demand,  17«.  Why  the  prices 
of  these  metals  do  not  flucluat*  so  much  a» 
those  of  other  commodities  ib.  To  pre- 
serve a  due  quantity  of,  in  a  country,  no 
proper  object  of  attention   for  the  guvem- 


silvcr  jr. 


_  eat  uuantity  ul' bullion  a) 
iteiy  *iport*d  and  imported  for  the  pur- 
poses of  foreign  trade.  179.  Annual  amount 
of  these  metals  imported  into  Spain  and 
Portugal  180.  The  imp. mil  inn  of.  b«  the 
principal  benefit  derived  fruiu  f.) reign  trade, 
181.  The  value  of  hu»  affected  by  the  dis. 
covery  of  the  American  nil  i.  s.  ib.  And  by 
tlie  piss  ige  mil  ml  the  (.'ui-e  nl  UiUhI  I  lupa 
to  tlie  Last  Indies,  ib,  ElTect  of  Ille  an- 
nual eiportation  of  silver  tolhcEi-l  Indies 
I8S.  The  commercial  meant  pursued  to 
increase  the  quantity  or"  Am  metals  in  a 
country,  ih.,  IM  lliilliori,  I"'"  received  and 
|>aid  at  the  hank  of  Amsterdam,  195.  At 
what  prices  I9N.  anfr.  A  trading  country 
without  mines  nut  likely  to  be  elttaustotl  by 
an  annual  c limitation  of  these  metals,  (Oft 
I'he  value  i.F.  in  S,iain  and  IVrtug.l,  de- 
prf-ciate<l  hy  resii. lining   the   cijmrlatinn  ol 
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the  security  of  priiele  properly,  V.n.  Sub- 
ordination in  society,  hy  what  maani  Intn 
duced.  ib.  Inequality  of  fortune  liiitodur,< 
civil  government  for  its  presei.,i'i a 
The  administration  of  jusllce  a  sotitce  of  re- 
venue in  early  lime-,  ib,     WkjgvTtrl H 
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*r  administration  of  justice  to  cause  manu- 
factures and  commerce  to  flourish,  387. 
Origin  of  a  national  debt,  ib  Progression 
of  public  debts,  ib.  War,  why  generally 
agreeable  to  the  people,  391. 

Governors,  political,  the  greatest  spendthrifts  in 
society,  142. 

Grasses,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat,  63. 

Graziers,  subject  to  monopolies  obtained  by 
manufactures  to  their  prejudice,  271. 

Greece,  foreign  traae  promoted  in  several  of 
the  ancient  states  of,  284.  Military  exercises 
a  part  of  general  education,  291.  Soldiers 
not  a  distinct  profession  in,  ib.  Course 
of  education  in  the  republics  of,  324.  The 
morals  of  the  Greek?  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Romans,  ib.  Schools  of  the  philoso- 
phers and  rhetoricians,  325.  Law  no  sci- 
ence among  the  Greeks,  ib.  Courts,  of 
justice,  ib.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  supported,  329. 

Greek  colonies,  bow  distinguished  from  Ro- 
man colonies,  227,  228.  Rapid  progress  of 
these  colonies,  232. 

Greek  language  how  introduced  as  a  part  of 
university  education,  322,  Philosophy,  the 
three  great  branches  of,  ib. 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to 
situation,  354.  Are  a  more  proper  subject 
of  taxation,  than  houses,  355. 

Gum  senega,  review  of  the  regulations  imposed 
on  the  trade  for,  272. 

Gunpowder,  great  revolution  effected  in  the 
art  of  war  by  the  invention  of,  292,  296. 
This  invention  favourable  to  the  extension 
of  civilization,  296. 

Gustavus  Vasa,  how  enabled  to  establish  the 
Reformation  in  Sweden,  338. 

H 

tfanseatic  league,  causes  that  rendered  it  for- 
midable, 164.  Why  no  vestige  remains  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns,  172. 

Hamburgh  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  195. 
Sources  of  the  revenue  of  that  city,  343, 
344.  The  inhabitants  of,  how  taxed  to  the 
state,  359. 

Hamburgh  company,  some  account  of,  308. 

Hearth  money,  why  abolished  in  England,  356, 
357. 

Henry  Fill,  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for 
the  Reformation,  by  shutting  out  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  338. 

Herring  buss  bounty,  remarks  on,  211.  Frau- 
dulent claims  of  the  bounty,  ib.  The  boat 
fishery  the  most  natural  and  profitable,  212. 
Account  of  the  British  white  herring  fishery, 
ib.  Account  of  the  busses  fitted  out  in 
Scotland,  the  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and 
the  bounties  on  them,  287,  Append. 

Hides,  the  produce  of  rude  countries  commonly 
carried  to  a  distant  market,  97.  Price  of,  in 
England  three  centuriesago,  98.  Salted  hides 
inferior  to  fresh  ones.  98,  99.  The  price 
of,  how  affected  by  circumstances  in  culti- 
vated and  in  uncultivated  countries,  ib. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  interesting  remarks  on 


the  population  of,  33.     Military  character 
of  the  Highlanders,  293. 

Uobbes,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth, 
13. 

Hogs,  circumstances  which  reuder  their  flesh 
cheap  or  uear,  95. 

Holland,  observations  on  the  riches,  and  trade 
of  the  republic  of,  58.  Not  to  follow  some 
business  unfashionable  there.  40.  Cause  of 
the  dearness  of  corn  there,  80.  Enjoys  the 
greatest  share  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Eu- 
rope, 153.  How  the  Dutch  were  excluded 
from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain, 
188.  Is  a  country  that  prospers  under  the 
heaviest  taxation,  189.  Account  of  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam.  1 94,  1 95.  This  re- 
public derives  even  its  subsistence  from  fo- 
reign trade,  202,  203.  Tax  paid  on  houses 
there,  356.  Account  of  the  tax  upon  suc- 
cessions, 363.  Stamp  duties,  364.  High 
amount  of  the  taxes  in,  370,  384.  Its  pros, 
perity  depends  on  the  republican  form  of 
government,  385. 

Honoraries,  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges 
tendency  of,  to  quicken  their  diligence, 
319. 

Hsse,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  how  made, 
104. 

Hospitality,  ancient,  the  cause  and  effect  o£ 
169,  385. 

House,  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in 
England,  and  some  other  countries,  49. 
Houses  considered  as  part  of  the  national 
stock,  1 13.  Houses  produce  no  revenue, 
ib.  The  rent  of,  distinguished  into  two 
parts,  354.  Operation  of  a  tax  upon  house 
rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  ib,  House 
rent,  the  hest  test  of  the  tenant's  circum- 
stances, 355.  Proper  regulation  of  a  tax 
on,  ib.  How  taxed  in  Holland,  356*  Hearth 
monty,  ib      Window  tax,  357. 

Hudson' s  Bay  company,  the  nature  of  their 
establishment  and  trade,  312.  Their  pro* 
fits  not  so  high  as  has  been  reported,  ib. 

Hunters,  war,  bow  supported  by  a  nation  of, 
289.  Cannot  be  very  numerous,  290.  Nc 
established  administration  of  justice  need- 
ful among  them,  297.  Age  the  sole  foun- 
dation of  rank  and  precedency  among,  ib. 
No  considerable  inequality  of  fortune  or 
subordination  to  be  found  among  them,  298 
No  hereditary  honours  in  such  a  society,  ib 

Husbandmen,  war,  how  supported  by  a  natior 
of,  ^90. 

Husbandry.     See  Agriculture. 

I.J 

Jamaica,  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  island 
why  irregular,  402. 

Idleness  unfashionable  in  Holland,  4Q. 

Jewels.     See  Stones. 

Importation,  why  restraints  have  been  impotei 
on,  with  the  two  kinds  of,  182.  How  re 
strained  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  die  home 
market  to  domestic  industry,  1 83  The  true 
policy  of  these  restraints  doubtful,  ib  The 
free  importation  of  foreign  manufacturer 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materials. 


IBB.  How  far  il  may  lie  proper  tu  continue 
the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign  goods. 

die  Tree  importation  of  goods,  after  it  has 
been  interrupted,  >b.  Of  (he  materials  of 
manufacture,  review  of  the  legal  encoorage- 

Iniltpcv.denu,  die  principle*  of  that  sect,  ct- 
plained,  33-2, 

Mfet,     See  EkU  and  Weil. 

fiiduifnn,  ihe  several  classes  of  people  there 
kept  distinct,  '263.  1' In:  natives  of,  how 
prevented  from  undertaking  long   ho   voy- 

industry,  tilt  different  kinds  of,  seldom  dealt 
impartially  villi  by  any  nation,  1.2.  The 
species  of.  frequently  local,  P,  Naturally 
iiii led  lo  the  demand,  24.  I>  increased  by 
Hie  liberal  reward  of  labour,  31.  Bh  af- 
fected hi  seasons  or  plenty  and  scarcity,  ill. 
55.  Ii  more  advantageously  elected  in 
•owns  llian  in  the  country,  53.  The  aver- 
age produce  of,  always  suiteJ  to  the  average 
consumption,  79.      Is  promoted  by  the  cir- 

nuisites  to  putting  industry  in  motion.  ISO, 
How  the  general  character  of  nations  is  edi- 
in:i!ed  hy.  137.  And  idleness,  tile  proportion 
between,  how  regulated,  lb     Is  employed  for 

and  luiury,  155.  Whether  the  general  in- 
dustry of  a  society  is  promoted  hy  commer- 
cial restraint,  on  importation,  1S3.  Private 
interest  naturally  points  lo  that  employment 
most  advantageous  to  die  society,  ili.  But 
widiout  intending  or  knowing  it.  184,  Legal 
regulations  or  private  industry  dangerous 
assumptions  of  power,  185.  Uonwaiic  in- 
dustry Duchi  nut  to  be  employed  on  wlml 
can  be  pun-lmsed  cheaper  from  abroad,  ib. 
Of  the  society,  can  augment  only  in  pro- 
portion u  ill  capital  augments,  ih.  When 
il  may  be  necessary  to  impose  some  burden 
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il.  n  >  ill.  if  unrest  rained,  result 
|ierity  of  the  society,  tU, 
(■■ursine*  from  (Ire  and  sea  risks,  the  nature 
and  profits  rftHtMllliml.  U  Hie  trade  nf 
Insurance  may  Ik  successful!*  carried  on  by 

*  joint-stock  company,  317,  SIS. 

ttlcmi,  landed,  -noiiicd,  and  trailing,  dntin. 

guisbed,  14'. 
birres!  for  the  use  of  money,   the  fouiul.it  ion 

of  thai  allowance  etpliincd,  'ii.      Ill.loru'il 

•  iew  of  rhc  alterations  of,  in  England,  and 
rather  countries,  ;I7  Remarks  on  the  high 
rat.,  of.  in  IWupt.l.  3*  Ami  in  Chins,  (1). 
May  h* 
dent  on  ili,  in 
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>i  and  mercantile  pruflta   In. 
b      W. ,  lowered,   in  .on- 


to be  fined.  146.  Consequences  of  its.  being 
fiied  too  high  or  loo  low,  ib,,  1 47  Tlie  mar.' 
ket  rate  of,  regulates  die  price  of  land,  ib 
Whether  a  proper  object  of  taxation,  357. 

Ireland,  why  never  likely  to  furnish  cstlle  lu 
die  prejudice  of  Great  Britain.  186.  The 
propositi  absentee  !ai  there  considered,  579 
Ought  in  justice  to  contribute  towards  the 
dischargeoflhe  public  debt  of  Great  Britain, 
40?.  Expediency  of  an  union  with  Greil 
Britain,  ib. 

JWrafri,  the  handsome  income  tie  made  by 
leaching,  SK. 

Flcly,  die  only  great  country  in  Europe  which 
has  been  cultivated  and  improved  in  tvery 
part  by  ■ 
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Htginally  colonised  by  the   Dorians. 


i  territorial,  did  nol  Originate  In 
die  feudal  law,  168. 
jKiIiee  the  administration  of.  a  duty  of  die  sov*. 
reign.  297.  In  early  lima  ■  source  ol  re- 
venue lo  him.  29!).  The  making  justice 
subservient  to  the  revenue  a  source  of  great 
abuses,  ib.  Is  never  administered  gratis, 
300.  The  whole  administration  of  hut  U 
inconsiderable  pjrl  ui  the  eipeiise  of  govern- 
ment, ib.  Itow  die  whole  espetise  of  jus- 
lice  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fen  ul 
court,  ib.  The  interference  of  die  jurisdio- 
liunsul'llir  several  English  courts  of  law 
accounted  for.  301.  Law  language,  how 
corrupted.  303.  Tin)  judicial  and  ciccuuvu 
power,  why  ilirided.  ib.  By  siliiiin  tlit-  .  s- 
pense  of  a  (tin  ini  J  ration  of.  ou^ht  to  Ih1 
borne,  342. 
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,aij»r,  the  fund  whiih  originally  supplie- 
l  v.  ii  n .nun  nitti  iri  annual  rnn-uinpiion,  1. 
How  ili"  [iiii[iorlion  iH'tw.-rli  labour  ami 
consumption  is  regulated,  ib.  Ih.  dilTer 
mi  Inula  ol"  industry  srldom  dealt  iuipar- 
i  sill  willi  by  any  nation,  S.  Hie  division 
dcied.  ib,   3.      Tin.   dirl-lur. 
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division  of  labour  originates,  6.     The  divi- 
sibility of  governed  by  the  market,  8.     La- 
bour the  real  measure  of  the  exchangeable 
value  of  commodities,   1 2.     Different  kinds 
of,  not  easily  estimated  by  immediate  com- 
parison, 18.     Is  compared  by  the  interme- 
diate standard  of  money,  ib.     Is  an  invari- 
able standard  for  the  value  of  commodities, 
14.   Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  ib.  The 
quantity  of  labour  employed  on   different 
objects,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging  them 
in  the  rude  stages  of  society,  20.     Difference 
between  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  on 
stock  in  manufactures,  ib.     The  whole  la- 
bour of  a  country  never  exerted,  22.     Is  in 
every  instance  suited  to  the  demand,   24 
The  effect  of  extraordinary  calls  for,   25. 
The  deductions  made  from  the  produce  of 
labour  employed  upon  land,  27.   Why  dear- 
er in  North  America  than  in  England,  29. 
Is  cheap  in  countries  that  are  stationary,  ib. 
The  demand  for,  would  continually  decrease, 
in  a  declining  country,  30.     The  province 
of  Bengal  cited  as  an  instance,  ib.      Is  not 
badly  paid  for  in  Great  Britain,  ib.,  31.  An 
increasing  demand  for,  favourable  to  popu- 
lation, 33.     That  of  freemen  cheaper  to  the 
employers  than  that  of  slaves,  ib.    The  mo- 
ney price  of,  how  regulated,  36.     Is  liber- 
ally rewarded  in  new  colonies,  38.     Com- 
mon labour  and  skilful  labour  distinguished, 
42.     The  free  circulation  of,  from  one  em- 
ployment to  another,  obstructed  bv  corpo- 
ration laws,  57.     The  unequal  prices  or,  in 
different  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law 
of  settlements,  59.  Can  always  procure  sub- 
sistence on  the  spot,  where  it  is  purchased,  61. 
The   money  price  of,  in  different  countries, 
how  governed,  80.  Is  set  into  motion  by  stock 
employed  for  profit,   106.     The  division  of, 
depends  on  the  accumulation  of  stock,  111. 
Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous 
to  society,  116.     Productive  and  unproduc- 
tive distinguished,  135.     Various  orders  of 
men  specified  whose  labour  is  unproductive, 
1 36.     Unproductive  labourers  all  maintained 
by  revenue,  ib.     The  price  of,  how  raised 
by  the  increase  of  the  national  capital,   145. 
Its  price,  though  nominally  raised,  may  con- 
tinue the  same,  146.     Is  liberally  rewarded 
in    new   colonies,  '231.      Of  artificers   and 
manufacturers,  never  adds  any  value  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land,  according  to  the   French  agricultural 
system   of  political  economy,   277.      This 
doet<  ine  shewn  to  be  erroneous,  281.     The 
prod  active  powers  of  labour,  how  to  be  im- 
proved, ib. 
Labourers,  useful  and  productive,  everywhere 
proportioned  to  the  capital  stock  on  which 
they  are  employed,  I,  2.     Share  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour,  in  most  cases,  with  the 
owners  of  the  stock  on  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, 20.      Their  wages  a  continued  sub- 
ject of  contest  between  them  and  their  mas- 
ters,  28.     Are  seldom  successful  in  their 
outrageous   combinations,  ib.       The  fuffi- 
ciency  of  their  earnings  a  point  not  easily 


determined,    ib.      Their  wages  sometime*, 
raised  by  increase  of  work,  ib.      Their  de 
mands  limited  by  the  funds  destined  for  pay- 
ment, 29.    Are  continually  wanted  in  North 
America,  ib.     Miserable  condition  of  those 
in  China,  ib.,  30.     Are  not  ill  paid  in  Great 
Britain,  ib.  31.     I  fable  to  maintain   their 
families  in  dear  years,  they  must  be  at  their 
ease  in  plentiful  seasons,  ib.     A  proof  fur- 
nished in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  33. 
Why  worse  paid  than  artificers,  42.      Their 
interests,  strictly  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society,   106.     Labour  the  only 
source  of  their  revenue,  112.     Effects  of  a 
life  of  labour  on  the  understandings  of  the 
poor,  327. 
Land,  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded. 
21,.     The  rent  paid  enters  into  the  greater 
part  of  all  commodities,  ib.     Generally  pro- 
duces more  food  than  will  maintain  the  la- 
bour necessary  to  bring  it  to  market,  61. 
Good  roads  and  navigable  canals  equalize 
difference  of  situation,  62.     That  employed 
in  raising  food  for  men  and  cattle   regulates 
the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated  land,  64,  67. 
Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  feed 
while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when 
improved,  68.     The  culture  of  land  produ- 
cing food  creates  a  demand  for  the  oroduce 
of  other  lands,  73.     Produces  by  agricul- 
ture a  much  greater  quantity  of  vegetable 
than  of  animal  food,  79.     The  full  improve- 
ment of,  requires  a  stock  of  cattle  to  supply 
manure,  98.    Cause  and  effect  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  cottagers,  95.     Signs  of  the  land 
being  completely  improved,  96.    The  whole 
annual  produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  naturally 
divides  itself  into  rent,  wages,  and  profit  of 
stock,  106.     The  usual  price  of,  depends  on 
the  common  rate  of  interest  for  money,  147. 
The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by 
projectors,    154.      The  cultivation    of,  na- 
turally preferred  to  trade  and  manufactures 
on  equal  terms,    155.     Artificers  necessary 
to  the  cultivation  of,  156.     Was  all  appro- 
priated, though  not  cultivated,  by  the  nor- 
thern destroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  157. 
Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  unde. 
the  feudal  government,  ib.     Entails,   158. 
Obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  land  under 
feudal  proprietors,  ib.    Feudal  tenures,  159, 
160.     Feudal  taxation  161.     The  improve- 
ment  of  land  checked  in   France,  by   the 
taille,  ib.     Occupiers  of,  labour  under  great 
disadvantages,  ib.     Origin  of  long  leases  o£ 
169.     Small  proprietors  the  best  improver? 
of,  170.     Small  purchasers  of,  cannot  hop* 
to  raise  fortunes  by   cultivation,  ib.,  17L 
Tenures  of,  in  the  British   American  cola 
nies,  235.     Is  the  most  permanent  source  of 
revenue,  345.     The  rent  of  a  whole  country 
not  equal  to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the  peo- 
ple, ib.    The  revenue  from,  proportioned  not 
♦o  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  346.      Rea- 
sons for  selling  the  crown  lands,   ib.     The 
land  tax  of  Great  Britain  considered,  548. 
An  improved  land-tax  suggested,  349.      A 
land-tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  gene- 
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LnYroiur*,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  compe- 
tition, 56.  Was  mote  profitable  in  ancient 
Greece,  ib.  The  cheapness  of  literary  edu- 
cation an  advantage  to  [tie  public,  57. 
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doctrine  shewn,  280.     How  manufacturers 
augment  the  revenue  of  a  country,  281. 

Manure,  the  supply  of,  in  most  places  depends 
on  the  stock  of  cattle  raised,  93. 

Maritime  countries,  why  the  first  that  are  civi- 
lised and  improved,  9. 

Martial  spirit,  how  supported  in  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  329.  The 
want  of  it  now  supplied  by  standing  armies, 
il>.  The  establishment  of  a  militia  little 
able  to  support  it,  ib. 

Mediterranean  sea,  peculiarly  favourable  for 
the  first  attempts  in  navigation,  9. 

Meggens,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  im- 
portation of  gold  and  silver  into  Spain  and 
Portugal,  88.  His  relative  proportion  of 
each,  89. 

Mercantile  system  explained,  372. 

Mercenary  troops,  origin  and  reason  of,  291. 
The  numbers  of,  how  limited,  ib. 

Merchants,  their  judgments  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on  respecting  the  interest  of  their  parti- 
cular branches  of  trade,  than  with  regard  to 
the*public  interest,  106,  107.  Their  capi- 
tals altogether  circulating,  112.  Their 
dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers 
notes,  121,  124.  Customs  of,  first  establish- 
ed to  supply  the  want  of  laws,  and  after- 
wards admitted  as  laws,  126.  The  manner 
of  negociating  bills  of  exchange,  explained, 
ib  The  pernicious  tendency  of  drawing  and 
redrawing,  ib.,  1 27.  In  what  method  their 
capitals  are  employed,  147.  Their  capitals, 
dispersed  and  unfixed,  149  The  princi- 
ples of  foreign  trade  examined,  153.  Are 
the  best  of  improvers  when  they  turn  coun- 
try gentlemen,  1 67.  Their  preference  among 
the  different  species  of  trade,  how  determin- 
ed, 183.  Are  actuated  by  a  narrow  spirit 
of  monopoly,  '201.  The  several  branches 
of  the  corn  trade  specified  and  considered, 
213.  The  government  of  a  company  of, 
the  worst  a  country  can  be  under,  234.  Of 
London,  not  good  economists,  253.  An 
unproductive  class  of  men,  according  to  the 
present  agricultural  system  of  political  eco- 
nomy in  France,  277.  The  quick  return  of 
mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  ad- 
vance money  to  government,  386,  387. 
Their  capitals  increased  by  lending  money 
to  the  state,  387. 

Mercier,  de  la  Riviere,  M.  character  of  his  na- 
tural and  essential  order  of  political  societies, 
282. 

Metals,  why  the  best  medium  of  commerce, 
10.  Origin  of  stamped  coins,  11.  Why 
different  metals  became  the  standard  of  va- 
lue among  different  nations,  16.  The  du- 
rability of,  the  cause  of  the  steadiness  of 
their  price,  88.  On  what  the  quantity  of 
precious  metals  in  every  particular  country 
depends,  100.  Restraints  upon  the  expor- 
tation of,  272. 

Metaphysics,  the  science  of,  explained,  323. 

Metayers,  description  of  the  class  of  farmers 
so  called  in  France,  159. 

Methodists,  the  teachers  among  why  popular 
preachers,  330. 


Methuen,  Mr.  translation  of  the  commeicial 
treaty  concluded  by  him  between  England 
and  Portugal,  223. 

Mexico,  was  a  less  civilised  country  than  Peru 
when   first  visited  by  the    Spaniards,    85 
Present   populousness  of  the   capital  city, 
233.     Low  state  of  arts  at  the  first  discovery 
of  that  empire,  ib. 

Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities, 
and  its  formidable  nature,  164.  The  origin 
and  nature  of,  explained,  292.  How  dis- 
tinguished from  a  regular  standing  army, 
ib.  Must  always  be  inferior  to  a  standing 
army,  293.  A  few  campaigns  of  service 
may  make  a  militia  equal  to  a  standing 
army,  ib.      Instances,  294. 

Milk,  a  most  perishable  commodity,  how  manu- 
factured for  store,  96. 

Mills,  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduction 
into  England,  105. 

Mines,  distinguished  by  their  fertility  or  bar- 
renness, 70.  Comparison  between  those  of 
coal  and  those  of  metals,  71.  The  compe- 
tition between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ib.  The  working  of,  a  lottery,  72. 
Diamond  mines  not  always  worth  working, 
73.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from 
the  Peruvian  mines,  85.  The  discovery  of 
mines  not  dependent  on  human  skill  or  in- 
dustry, 100.  In  Hungary,  why  worked  at 
less  expense  than  the  neighbouring  ones  in 
Turkey,  284. 

Mining,  projects  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous, 
and  unfit  for  legal  encouragement,  230. 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  his  character  of  the 
economical  table,  282. 

Mississijrpi  scheme  hi  France,  the  real  founda- 
tion of,  130. 

Modus  for  tithe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  353. 

Money,  the  origin  of,  traced,  10.  Is  the  re- 
presentative of  labour,  13.  The  value  of, 
greatly  depreciated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines,  14.  How  different  metals 
became  the  standard  money  of  different  na- 
tions, 16.  The  only  part  of  the  circulating 
capital  of  a  society,  of  which  the  mainte- 
nance can  diminish  their  neat  revenue,  116. 
Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  society, 
1 1 7.  The  term  money,  in  common  accep- 
tation, of  ambiguous  meaning,  ib.  The 
circulating  money,  in  society,  no  measure 
of  its  revenue,  118.  Paper  money,  ib. 
Effect  of  paper  on  the  circulation  of  cash 
ib.,  119.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the 
circulating  money  of  any  country  bears  to 
the  annual  produce  circulated  by  it,  120. 
Paper  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the 
cash,  of  which  it  supplies  the  place,  in  any 
country,  122.  The  pernicious  practice  of 
raising  money  by  circulation,  explained 
126.  The  true  cause  of  its  exportation, 
139.  Loans  of,  the  principles  of,  analysed, 
144.  Monied  interest  distinguished  from 
the  landed  and  trading  interest,  ib.  In- 
quiry into  the  real  causes  of  the  reductiui 
of  interest,  145.  Money  and  wealth  syno- 
nymous terms  in  popular  language,  173 
And  moveable  goods  compared,  ib,      TTw 


cumulation  of,  studied  by  the  Europeat 
Jions,  174.  The  mercantile  argument 
r  liberty  lo  etiiort  gold  and  silver,  ih 
lie  validity  of  these  arguments  examined 
lually  the  pric 


lugdl 


oftbebcarcityofmDney,  176.  Why 
moie  easy  (o  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money   with  goods,    177,      Inquire 

Britain  178.  Effect  of  the  discovery  of  ibe 
Am.-riein  mines  on  the  value  of,  I B I. 
Money  and  Trealih  different  things  182 
Hank  money  explained,  195,  Sec  Coins. 
Gold,  and  SiV.rr. 
Uwopoliti  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  ten- 
dency of,  85.  Are  enemies  to  good  man- 
agement, 62.  Tendency  of  making  a  mono- 
poly  of  colony  trade,  251.     Countries  which 

(ages  with  many  ithcr  countries,  S60.  The 
chief  engine  in  the  mercantile  tyUnn,  Ml, 
Hovr  monopolies  dv  range  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  the  stock  of  the  society,  ib 
Are  supported  by  uuju-t  and  cruel  laws, 
868.  Of  a  temporary  natore,  how  tarjut- 
lifiable,  Sl'i.  Perpetual  monopolist  inju- 
rious to  the  people  at  large,  ib 

JfuBiaucaii.  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  tailk' 
in  that  generality,  how  rectified,  .>"  " 

Matteiq mVa.  reasons  given  by  him  for  the  high 
ratal  of  interest  among  all  Mahometan  lia 
tions,  40.  Elimination  of  hi«  idea  of  ih 
cause  of  lowering  the    rate  of  interest  < 


I  J".. 
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Morality,  two  different  systems  of.  in  eve 
viliied  society,  33£.     The  principal   poinU 
of  distinction  between  Ibcm.  MK,     The    ' 
of  obligation  io  each  system,   ih.      Why 
mortis  of  the  common  people  are  more  re- 
gular tn  sectaries  than  under  the  established 
church,  ib.     The  eiccsst*  of.  how  to  be  cor- 

Ifti ntfaf.  M,  hi<  account  of  joint- stock  cam' 

.Mr.   hii  illustration  of  the  operation   of 
icy  eaported   for  commercial    purposes, 


t  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
cation,  3iM.      And  dancing,  great   at 

imong  b*rbarou(  nations,  ib 


Tin   number  nf  u-eful 

labourer*  in,  ilmji  prupui. 

0   tin   capital    slock  on    which   they 

are  employed,    I,  2.     The  oevera)  aaiu  of 

imlii.iry    uliioin    dealt    impartially   by,   2, 
•  .  ■  Iijiftrn'ftl  improved   B. 


grew  meant  of  impro' 
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'antages  of,  69.       May   be   me  eft  nil) 

nnged  by  joint-stock  companies  317. 

.YiiriA'iid'iiri  riff  al~  Enplantl,  the  principal  dis 
po-ifons  of,  1ST.  Unlives  ilint  dictated 
tins  law.  188.  Its  political  anil  commercial 
tendency,  ib.  lis  consequences,  so  far  as  it 
affected  the  colony  trade  with  England. 
245.  Diminished  the  foreign  trade  with 
Europe,  246.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in 
the  llmi-.li  trade,  ib.  Subjects  Britain  lo  a 
disadvantage  in  every  branch  of  trade  ot 
which  she  has  not  the  monopoly,  ib  .  '-'47. 

Wtcenaria  distinguished  from  luxuries,  36?. 
Operation  of  tales  on,  ib.      Principal  ncccs- 


Xrgro  it, 
ing   cc 

Why 


y  not  much  emplovcd  in  rais. 
urn  in  the  English  column,  159. 
more  numerous  on   sugar  lhan  on  to. 

e,  river,  the  cause  of  the  early  improvement 
f  agriculture  and  manufacture?  in   Egypt, 


fu/icr  n.inre,  the  credit  of,  how  established. 
MB.  Iti  operation  ei plained,  ib.  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  circulation  of  cash,  ib..  1 19, 
Proruolcs  induslry,  ih.  Operation  of  (he 
several  hanking  companies  e-tahlishel  in 
Scotland,  120.  Can  never  eiceed  the  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  supplies 
the   place   in   any   country.    139.       CoMe- 

The  practice  of  drawing  and   redrawing  cs- 

plaiued,    with    its  pcrmcioi: 

Tlie  advantage,  ami  .li  I  hal  . 

credit,  ilaleij.    1:11.       Ill    ofl  ■ 

sued  lor  small   sums,     IBS       Bupmtssssing 

■mall  nolca  render*  money  more   liii' 

Ih.  The  currency  uf,  does  not  aH'cct  the 
prioet  of  goods,  13.;  Account  of  the  paper 
iiirr,  an  in  Noitli  tiuciica,  134.  Klpc 
dicnl  of  the  government  uf  Pennsylvania  lo 
raise  money,  MS.  Why  cm 
domestic  puqmaca  of  the  North  Americans, 

Faiu  enjoys  a  little  more  trade  than  it  nccea 
sary  fur  the  coniuinpuou  of  Iti  luhubiianti, 


/'u.uJ, 

election  of. 
/WifWay  iitne  mimed 
of  capitals,  J  38. 


ik       Frti| 


ril»  allendit',- 
,  people.  S3y. 

li,, .li  m  hmm  dI  thai  i 


m  '■>  .<]'it..l-.   IH        TriTiii.t.-  .  u  ,|iv. 

Frugal   men  public   btmrfacton,   no 
lie  only  meant  by  which  artificers  m.l 


Is  tur  oiuy  meant  oy  which  artiflcera  and 
manufacturer!   can  add  tn  the  revenue  and 
wraith  iif  society.    accsndmi- 
agricultural    svsleui    of    pulitical    ei-ouutuY 
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Pasture  land,  under  what  circumstances  more 
profitable  than  arable  land,  62,  63.  Why  it 
ought  to  be  inclosed,  63. 

Patronage,  the  right  of,  why  established  in 
Scotland,  340. 

Pay,  military,  origin  and  reason  of,  291. 

Pennsylvania,  account  of  the  paper  currency 
there,  1 34.  Good  consequences  of  the  go- 
vernment there  having  no  religious  esta- 
blishment, 332.  Derive  a  revenue  from  their 
paper  currency,  401. 

People,  how  divided  into  productive  and  un- 
productive classes  according  to  the  present 
French  system  of  agricultural  political  eco- 
nomy, 275.  The  unproductive  class  greatly 
useful  to  the  others,  277.  The  great  body 
of,  how  rendered  unwarlike,  292.  The  dif- 
ferent opportunities  of  education  in  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of,  328.  The  inferior  ranks 
of,  the  greatest  consumers,  375.  The  lu- 
xurious expenses  of  these  ranks  ought  only 
to  be  taxed,  376. 

Persecution  for  religious  opinions,  the  true 
cause  of,  330. 

Peru,  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  in,  oc- 
casioned those  in  Europe  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned,  71.  These  mines  yield 
but  small  profit  to  the  proprietors,  ib.  Tax 
paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  these  mines, 
85.  The  early  accounts  of  tiie  splendour 
and  state  of  arts,  in  this  country  greatly 
exaggerated,  85,  86.  Present  state  of,  un- 
der the  Spanish  government,  86.  The 
working  of  the  mines  there  becomes  gradu- 
ally more  expensive,  90.  Low  state  of  arts 
there  when  first  discovered,  233.  Is  pro- 
bably more  populous  now  than  at  any  for- 
mer period,  ib. 

Philosophy,  natural,  the  origin  and  objects  of, 
322.  Moral,  the  nature  of,  explained,  ib. 
Logic,  the  origin  and  employment  of,  ib. 

Physicians,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  la- 
bour, 43,44. 

Physics,  the  ancient  system  of,  explained,  322. 

Pin-making,  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a 
division  of  labour  in  this  art,  3. 

Plate  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down 
to  supply  state  exigencies,  an  insignificant 
resource,  1 78.  New  plate  is  chiefly  made 
from  old,  225. 

Ploughmen,  their  knowledge  more  extensive 
than  the  generality  of  mechanics,  53. 

Pneumatics,  the  science  of,  explained,  323. 

Poivre,  M.  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
Chochin- China,  66. 

Poland,  a  country  still  kept  in  poverty  by  the 
feudal  system  of  its  government,  101. 

Political  economy,  the  two  distinct  objects,  and 
two  different  systems  of,  173.  The  present 
agricultural  system  of,  adopted  by  French 
philosophers,  described,  275.  Classes  of  the 
people  who  contribute  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land,  ib.  How  proprietors  contri- 
bute, ib.  How  cultivators  contribute,  ib. 
Artificers  and  manufacturers  unproductive, 
S76.  The  unproductive  classes  maintained 
by  the  others,  277.     Bad  tendency  of  re- 


strictions and  prohibitions  in  trade,  279 
How  this  system  is  delineated  by  M.  Que* 
nai.  The  bad  effects  of  an  injudicious  po- 
litical economy,  how  corrected,  2S0.  Th« 
capital  error  in  thi;  system  pointed  out,  ib. 

Poll-taxes,  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, 162,  163.  Why  esteemed  badges  of 
slavery,  362.  The  nature  of,  considered, 
367. 

Poor,  history  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provi- 
sion of,  in  England,  57. 

Pope  of  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  as- 
sumed by,  335.  His  power  how  reduced, 
337.  Rapid  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
338. 

Population,  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equal- 
ly unfavourable  to,  S3.  Is  limited  by  the 
means  of  subsistence,  ib.,  69. 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  used  in  the  brew- 
ing of,  376. 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  ad- 
vanced by  its  commerce,  171,  172.  The 
value  of  gold  and  silver  there  depreciated  by 
prohibiting  their  exportation,  208.  Trans- 
lation of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded 
in  1703  with  England,  223.  A  large  share 
of  the  Portugal  gold  sent  annually  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  Motives  that  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  to  the  East  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  229.  Lost  its  manufactures 
by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  251. 

Post  office,  a  mercantile  project,  well  calculat- 
ed lor  being  managed  by  a  government,  344. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  67. 
Culture  and  great  produce  of,  ib.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  preserving  them  the  great  obstacle 
to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  68. 

Poverty,  sometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman 
customs,  1.  Is  no  check  to  the  production 
of  children,  33.  But  very  unfavourable  to 
raising  them,  ib. 

Poultry,  the  cause  of  their  cheapness,  95.  Is 
a  more  important  article  of  rural  economy 
in  France  than  in  England,  ib. 

Pragmatic  sanction  in  France,  the  object  of, 
337.     Is  followed  by  the  concordat,  ib. 

Preferments,  ecclesiastical,  the  means  by  which 
a  national  clergy  ought  to  be  managed  by 
the  civil  magistrate,  335.  Alterations  in 
the  mode  of  electing  to  them,  ib. ,  337. 

Presbyterian  church  government,  the  nature  of, 
described,  340.  Character  of  the  clergy  of, 
ib.,  341. 

Prices,  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities,  dis- 
tinguished, 14.  Money  price  of  goods  ex- 
plained, 19.  Rent  for  land  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities, 
21.  The  component  parts  of  the  price  of 
goods  explained,  ib.  Natural  and  market 
prices  distinguished,  and  how  governed,  23, 
36.  Though  raised  at  first  by  an  increase 
of  demand,  always  reduced  by  it  in  the  re- 
sult, 314. 

Primogeniture,  origin  and  motive  of  the  Ian 
of  succession  by,  undei  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, 157.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  interest 
of  families,    gp. 


;,  136.      Tl«  ' 


of,  how 


determine  their  merit,  340,  341. 
FroSt,  the  various  irticlcs  of  gain  that  paw  un 
dtr  the  common  idea  of.  2'2.  An  average 
rate  of,  in  all  countries  SB.  Averages  of 
eilremely  difficult  to  ascertain.  37.  In 
teresi  of  money  the  best  standard  of,  ib 
The  diminution  or,  a  natural  consequence 
of  prosperity.  38,  Clear  and  gross  profit 
distinguished,  40.  The  nature  of  (he  high- 
csl  jr.iiti.iry  rale  of,  defined,   ib.     Double 

able  mercantile  profit,  ib.  In  thriving  coun- 
tries low  profit  may  compensate  tb*  high 
wages  of  labour.  41,  The  operation  of  high 
profits  and  high  wages  compared,  ib.  Ci 


,    43. 


Of  stock,  how  affected,  46.  Large  profits 
must  be  made  from  small  capitals,  47.  Why 
goods  are  cheaper  in  [he  metropolis  than  ii 
country  villages,  ib.  Great  fortunes  men 
frequently  made  by  trade  in  large  towns 
than  in  small  ones,  ib.  Is  naturally  low  in 
rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  106.  Hon 
that  of  til*  different  classes  of  traders  i: 
rai-eel,  MS  Priv-ie,  the  sole  motive  of  em- 
ploying capitals  iu  any  branch  of  business 
IS4.  When  raised  by  monopolies,  encou 
rage  luiury,  Sf3. 

Project},  unsuccessful  in  arts,  injurious  to  i 
country.  140. 

Property,  passions,  which  prompt  mankind  t* 
the  invasion  of,  297.  Civil  government  ne- 
cessary  for  the  production  of,  ib.  Wealth  i 
soorce'of  authority,  US. 

rVaiuMaiii,  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price 
of.  affect  labour  and  industry,  30,  34,  36. 
Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  or  i 
country  tillages,  47.  The  prices  of,  bclti 
regulated  by  competition  than  by  law,  fit 
A  rite  in  the  prices  of,  must  be  uniform.  I 
shew  tint  tt  proceeds  from  a  depreciation  i 


of, live 
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fWiiori,  object  of  the  si: 
Pruuia,  mode  of  its—jug  tl 


England, 


tallied.  302.  Equity  of  tolls  for  passage 
o.cr  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  303.  Why 
government  ought  not  to  has*  the  minagc- 
mciit  of  turnpikes,  304.  Norof  other  pub- 
lic works,  90S. 

<  >  ice  itill  eiacted  in  most  pans 
of  Europe,  161. 

ri  .y  /Vmny/iansa,  inference  frum  their 


(jucsnai,  11.  view  of  bis  agricultural  system 
of  political  ecmiomy.  27<J,  His  doctrine 
generally  subscribed  to,  282. 

Quilt,  populotisticss  of  that  city,  28:'. 


Reformation,  rapid  progress  of  thedoclnnesol 
in  Germany,  63(i.  In  Sweden  and  Switier- 
lind,  ib.  In  England  and  Scotland,  ib. 
339.    Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Calii- 

Regnlated  campamtt.     See  Cimpanies. 

Religion,  the  object  of  instruction  in,  330. 
Advantage  the  teachers  of  a  new  religion 
enjoy  over  those  of  one  that  is  established, 


clergy  of  the  church  of  Koine  is  kept  alive, 
ib.  Utility  of  eccle-itislkal  establishments, 
331.  Hnw  united  with  the  civil  power,  ib, 
33^. 
Sent,  reserved,  ought  not  to  consist  of  money, 
14.  But  of  corn,  ih.  Of  land,  constitutes 
a  third  part  of  the  price  of  nu>st  kinds  of 
goods,  91,  An  average  rale  of,  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  how  regulated,  23  Makes  the 
firtl  deduction  from  the  produce  of  labour 
employed  upon  land,  27.  Tlu  terms  of, 
how  adjusted  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
60.61.  It  sometimes  demanded  for  what 
is  altogether  incapable  of  human  improve- 
ment. 61.  Is  paid  for,  and  produced,  by 
land  in  almost  all  situations  tb.  Tb*  gene- 
rjl  proportion  paid  for  coal  mines,  71.  And 
i:ii.  t.i!  mines,  lb.  Mines  of  prcciulls  stones 
frequently  yield  no  rent,  73.     How  paid  " 

by  AT 

soft 

and  neat  rent  distinguished,  115.  How 
raised  and  paid  under  feudal  govern- 
ments, 137.  Present  average  proportion  ot, 
compared  with  the  produce  of  the  land,  ib. 
Of  houses  distinguished  into  two  parts,  354. 
Difference  between  rent  ofhou.es  and  rent 
or  land.  355.  Rent  of  a  house  the  best  n- 
llimli  of  •  tenant's  circumstances,  ib. 

Rttaintvi,  under  the  feudal  system  of  govern- 
ment described,  167.  How  Mil  cn.mcciirir 
between  Ihem  and  their  lords  was  broken, 
163 

Revenue,  the  originai  source  of.  pointed  =>■■». 
SL>,  Of  a  country,  of  what  it  consists, 
1 1 S.  The  neat  revenue  of  a  society  dimi- 
nished by  supporting  a  circulating  stock  ol 
iiioiki.  1  Id  Money  M  ■ 
117.  Is  not  to  he  computed  in  money,  hut 
iu  what  money  will  purchase,  ib.  How 
produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the 
firsi  instance.  136.  Product-  of  Unci,  ih 
Produce  of  mauuf.ctiircs  ib.  Htna  alsrayi 
replace  capital,  ib  The  proportion  between 
revenue  and  capital  regulates  the  proportion 
between  idleness  and  indu.lry,  13*.  11.-th  the 
savings  and  the  «pen dings  of,  annually,  con 
■MBM  ib.  Of  .very  -.ocivty,  mjusI  to  tin 
en  lunge  able  value  of  tlio  whole  produes 
of  it.  industry,   1W4.     Of  the  customs,  in- 
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crease  by  drawbacks,  205.     Why  govern- 
ment ought  not  to  take  the  management  of 
turnpikes,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  them, 
304.     Public  works  of  a  local  nature  always 
better  maintained  by  provincial  revenues 
than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  state, 
906.     The  abuses  in  provincial  revenues 
trifling,  when  compared  with  those  in  the 
revenue  of  a  great  empire,  ib.    The  greater 
the  revenue  of  the  church,  the  smaller  must 
be  that  of  the  state,  341.    The  revenue  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  raised  proportionably 
from  the  whole  society,  342.     Local  ex- 
penses ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  re- 
venue, 343.     Inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
public  revenue,  ib.      Of  the  republic  of 
Hamburgh,  ib.,  344.    Whether  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  could  undertake  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bank,  to  derive  a  revenue 
from  it,  ib.    The  post-office,  a  mercantile 
project,  well  calculated  for  being  managed 
by  government,  ib.    Princes  not  well  qua- 
lified to  improve  their  fortunes  by  trade,  ib. 
The   English  East    India  Company  good 
traders  before  they  became  sovereigns,  but 
each  character  now  spoils  the  other,  ib.  Ex- 
pedient of  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
to  raise  money,  345.    Rent  of  land  the  most 
;>ermanent  fund,  ib.     Feudal  revenues,  ib. 
Of  Great  Britain,  ib.     Revenue  from  land 
proportioned  not  to  the  rent  but  to  he  pro- 
duce, 346.    Reasons  for  selling  the  crown 
lands,    ib.,    347.      An  improved    land-tax 
suggested,  349.    The  nature  and  effect  of 
tithes  explained,  352.     Why  a  revenue  can- 
not be  raised  in  kind,  353.     When  raised 
in  money,  how  affected  by  different  modes 
of  valuation,  ib.     A  proportionable  tax  on 
houses  the  best  source    of  revenue,  355. 
Remedies  for  the  diminution  of,  according 
to  their  causes,  374.     Bad  effects  of  farm- 
ing out  public  revenues,  381.    The  different 
sources  of  revenue  in  France,  384.     How 
expended  in  the  rude  state  of  society,  385. 

Rice,  a  very  productive  article  of  cultivation, 
67.  Requires  a  soil  unfit  for  raising  any 
other  kind  of  food,  ib.  Rice  countries  more 
populous  than  corn  countries,  86. 

Riches,  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  consists  in  the 
parade  of,  72,  73. 

Risk,  instances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay 
to  it,  45. 

Roads,  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  62. 
How  to  be  made  and  maintained,  303.  The 
maintenance  of,  why  improper  to  be  trust- 
ed to  private  interest,  304.  General  state 
of,  in  France,  305.     In  China,  ib. 

Romans,  why  copper  became  the  standard  of 
value  among  them,  16.  The  extravagant 
prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxuries  for 
the  table  accounted  for,  92.  The  value  of 
silver  higher  among  them  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  ib.  The  republic  of,  founded 
on  a  division  of  land  among  the  citizens, 
228.  The  Agrarian  law  only  executed  upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  ib.  How  the  citi- 
zens who  had  no  land  subsisted,  ib.  Dis- 
tinction between   the  Roman  and    Greek 


colonies,  ib.  The  improvement  of  the  for* 
mer  slower  than  that  of  the  latter,  232. 
Origin  of  the  social  war,  257.  The  repub- 
lic ruined  by  extending  the  privilege  of  Ro- 
man citizens  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  258.  When  contributions 
were  first  raised  to  maintain  those  who  went 
to  the  wars,  290.  Soldiers  not  a  distinct 
profession  there,  291.  Improvement  of  the 
Roman  armies  by  discipline,  294.  How 
that  discipline  was  lost,  295.  The  fall  ol 
the  western  empire,  how  effected,  ib.  Re- 
marks on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, 324.  Their  morals  superior  to  those 
of  the  Greeks,  ib.  State  of  law,  and  forms 
of  justice,  325.  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
people,  how  supported,  329.  Great  redac- 
tions of  the  coin  practised  by,  at  particular 
exigencies,  396. 

Rome,  modern,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior 
clergy  of,  is  kept  alive,  330.  The  clergy 
of,  one  great  spiritual  army  dispersed  in 
different  quaiters  over  Europe,  335.  Their 
power  during  the  feudal  monkish  ages  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  temporal  barons,  336. 
Their  power,  how  reduced,  337. 

Rotten,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  138. 

Ruddiman,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the 
ancient  price  of  wheat  in  Scotland,  77. 

Russia,  was  civilized  under  Peter  the  Great 
by  a  standing  army,  296. 

S 

Sailors,  why  no  sensible  inconvenience  felt  by 
the  great  numbers  disbanded  at  the  close  of 
a  war,  190.' 

Salt,  account  of  foreign  salt  imported  into 
Scotland,  and  of  Scotch  salt  delivered  duty 
free  for  the  fishery,  288,  Append.  Is  an 
object  of  heavy  taxation  everywhere,  369. 
The  collection  of  the  duty  on,  expensive, 
380. 

Sardinia,  the  land-tax  how  assessed  there, 
352. 

Saxon  lords,  their  authority  and  jurisdiction  as 
great  before  the  Conquest  as  those  of  the 
Normans  were  afterwards,  168. 

Schools,  parochial,  observations  on,  328. 

Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
enthusiasm  and  superstition,  333. 

Scipio,  his  Spanish  militia  rendered  superior 
to  the  Carthaginian  militia  by  discipline  and 
service,  294. 

Scotland,  compared  with  England  as  to  the 
prices  of  labour  and  provisions,  31.  Re- 
marks on  the  population  of  the  Highlands, 
33.  The  market  rate  of  interest  higher 
than  the  legal  rate,  37.  The  situation  of 
cottagers  there  described,  49.  Apprentice- 
ships and  corporations,  51.  The  common 
people  of,  why  neither  so  strong  nor  so 
handsome  as  the  same  class  in  England,  68. 
Cause  of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  80. 
Progress  of  agriculture  there  before  the  un- 
ion with  England,  93.  Present  obstructions 
to  better  husbandry,  ib.,  94.  The  price  ol 
wool  reduced  by  the  Union,  99.  Operation 
of  the  several  banking  companies  establish- 


of  the  pre  win  circulating  cash,  131.  Course 
of  dealings  in  the  Scutch  banks,  ib.  Dif- 
ficulties occasioned  by  these  banks  issuing 
too  much  paper,  133.  Necessary  caution 
for  somf  lime  observed  by  the  batiks  in  giv- 
icgood 


The 


,e  of  dr. 


and  redrawing  adopted  by  traders,  I '20.  Its 
pernicious  tendency  eiplained,  ib.,  127. 
History  of  the  Ayr  bank,  Il'W.  Mr  l-aw's 
scheme  to  improve  the  country,  130.  The 
prices  of  goods  in.  not  altered  by  papercur- 
r*Bcy,  198  Effect  of  die  option*!  clau-.es 
in  their  notes,  ib.  Cause  of  the  speedy  es- 
tablishment of  the  Reformation  there,  339. 
The  disorder-,  attending  popular  elections  of 
tlte  clergy  there,  occasioned  the  right  of  pa- 
tronage to  be  established,  ih.  Amount  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  MS, 

Stn  wrmn  and  military  service  by  land,  com- 
pared, 45. 

.*efj  in  religion,  the  more  numerous  llie  belter 
for  society,  332  Why  they  generally  pro- 
fess the  austere  ijiliii  of  morality,  333. 

Self-lttv  die  governing  principle  in  the  inter- 

S'cj«!>.  menial,  distinguished  from  hired 
workmen.  13.5.  The  various  order,  of  men 
who  rank  in  the  former  clan  in  reference  to 
ihnr  labour,  136.  Their  labutir  unproduc- 
tive, -:m\ 

SetilrmtKli  of  the  poor,  brief  review  oi'ibe  fuj 
lii.li  law>  relating  to,  ST.  The  i.:muvals  of 
ilie  poor  a  violation  of  natural  liberty,  59. 
The  law  of,  ought  lo  be  repealed,  191. 

assarts,  fivnucnily  killed   in  Spain  for  the  sake 
of  the  fleece  and  die  tallow,  i>T.     Severe  bran 
importation  of  them  and  their 
•col.   W8. 

■  ii,  bttl  ttpportod  bj  a  nation  of. 
889  Inequality  of  fortune  among,  the 
source  of  great  authority.  '2<IA.  Birth  an.' 
family  highly  hnuuuied  in  nations  of  she], 
herds,  ih       Iiiecpiality  of  furtune  tint  began 

to  take  ttlac*  in  tin  age  of  shepherds.   

Mad  civil  government,  lb, 

MafstHtat   hi™-   "nts   are    estimated   md  paid 

Wt  mrtnii/srfun-,  how  transferred  from  I.ucca 


Hold,  ib 


:t  this  elllct,   ib.      Historical  view 

cviiiiini's.  ib.,  7;i.       Remark,  on  il, 

luc  comiwred  with  com,  16.     Cii- 

hat  mighl   have  misled  writer. 

the  value  «f  silver,   ib      Con. 
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l   completed,   ib.      Tan   paid    from   thai 
mini,  mitra  toil*   king  of  .Sp.-iin,  85. 

■  r  rlue  oJ'  silu'i  kept  up  by  an  csEensinn 
he   market,    ih.      Is  the  must  profitable 
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SiliT,  die  Ira*,  standard  coinage  of  the   r 
ihern  subierters  of  die  lloinan  empire. 

value  to  gold  regulated  by 
w  measure  of  the  value  of 
price  of  silver  in  England, 
lo  the  difference  mtwrvn  tin 
ami  market  price  of  bullion,  ib..  IS. 
I  low  I"  preserve  the  silver  coin  from  taring 
„„:i..l  il.au  fir  profit.  IK.  Tlie  mines  llf, 
in   Europe,   why  rjroeraliv 

,    Iba  iroall    prufit    they  yield   ii 
dM   t»mprietur«  in     i'eiu,    lb.      Quithlio  fu< 

.    I   l.id    little  to  llu 
I,  uf    ilie  world.    71         Ii 

a   .ju.niiij   of.    would    deprwala    It 


of  gold  probably  greater  ihan  their  relative 
values  indicate  ib.  The  value  of,  probably 
rising,  and  why.  90,  91.  The  npinion  of  a 
ilipxiiation  of  its  value  not  well  fuunded, 
100.  The  real  value  of,  degraded  by  tilt 
bounty  on  the  eiportation  of  corn,  S07. 

M„<,„;  >■■"■■!  in  the  Hritish  finances  e.plaimtl, 
,trJ9  Is   iliadefioate   to   the     din-large    uf 

1,,,iiiL-r  dvlits.  ami  almosl  wholly  applied  to 
oilier  purpuses.  3al.  Motives  to  ilie  mis- 
application of  it,  ih.,  MS, 

Sttpri,  the  lalMjurof.  dearer  tu  llM  BaMMM  than 
thai  uf  freemen,  3:i.    Under  feinl:ii  I   i 

cumsUneesof  tlieir  nilu.itiini.  I  SB,  (" atrial 

i.nler  ut"  men  still  i.'luains.  ill. 
Why  die  service,  of  slaves  is  prelemil  n 
that  of  freemen,  ih.  Their  labour  why  un 
profitable,  ib.  Causes  of  the  abolishing  0) 
slavery  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rojie.  lt",n.  Heceive  mure  proterlion  from 
ihe  magistrate  in  an  arbiirury  government 
than  in  one  that  is  free,  241.  Why  ant, 
ployed  ia  manufactures  by  die  ■Detail  '  h* 
cianr.  «84.  Why  no  improvements  are  lo  lie 
ctpected  from  tlicra,  ib. 

Swu-gfiag.  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruin- 
ous  employment,  46-  Encourage*!  hy  fafgCl 
duties,  3?  3.  BaalniHn  ■■,■!—!.  IT4.  lHa 
crime  uf,  morally  considered.  SSI. 

,Wi.-!y,  human,  tlie  first  prim,. 

•i.:i.:,.r:  remarks  on  their  motives  lor  rngag 

ing  in  die  military  line, -is.   Comparison  be- 

■  l«nd  and  tea  service,  ih     Why  no 

sensible  Inconvenience  felt  by  the  disbanding 

of  gre.l  numbera  after  a  war   is  §T 

|      lU-ason  of  their  first  serving   for   pay,    IM, 

I      How  they  became   a   distinct   class  of  the 
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mililia,  ill.  Alteration  in  tlieir  rtrrrisr 
[iroduccd  by  th.      ■. 
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Sovereign,  three  duties  only  necessary  for  him 
to  attend  to  for  supporting  a  system  of  na- 
tural liberty,  286.  How  he  is  to  protect  the 
society  from  external  violence,  289,  296. 
And  the  members  of  it  from  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  each  other,  297.  And  to 
maintain  public  works  and  institutions,  30'2. 

Spain,  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe, 
notwithstanding  its  rich  mines,  101.  Its 
commerce  has  produced  no  considerable  ma- 
nufactures for  distant  sale,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  country  remains  uncultivated, 
171,  172.  Spanish  mode  of  estimating  their 
American  discoveries,  173.  The  value  of 
gold,  and  silver  there  depreciated  by  lay- 
ing a  tax  on  the  exportation  of  them,  208. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  there  dis- 
couraged by  the  redundancy  of  gold  and 
silver,  ib ,  209  Natural  consequences  that 
would  result  from  taking  away  this  tax,  ib 
The  real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court 
of  Castile  for  taking  possession  of  the  coun- 
tries discovered  by  Columbus,  230.  The 
tax  on  gold  and  silver,  how  reduced,  ib 
Gold  the  object  of  all  the  enterprises  to  the 
new  world,  ib.  The  colonies  of,  less  popu- 
lous than  those  of  any  other  European  na- 
tion, 232,  233.  Asserted  an  exclusive  claim 
to  all  America,  until  the  miscarriage  of  their 
invincible  armada,  ib  Policy  of  the  trade 
with  the  colonies,  236.  The  American  es- 
tablishments of,  effected  by  private  adven- 
turers, who  received  little  beyond  permis- 
sion from  the  government.  242.  Lost  its 
manufactures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile 
colonies,  251.  The  alcavala  tax  there  ex- 
plained, 381.  The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  ma- 
nufactures attributed  to  it,  ib. 

Speculation,  a  distinct  employment  in  improv- 
ed society,  5.  Speculative  merchants  de- 
scribed, 47,  \ 

Stage,  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  con- 
tempt attending  their  profession,  44.  The 
political  use  of  dramatic  representations, 
334. 

Stamp  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  re- 
marks on,  36: J,  364,  365. 

Steel-bow  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  160. 

Stock,  the  profits  raised  on,  in  manufactures, 
explained,  20.  In  trade,  an  increase  of, 
raises  wages,  and  diminishes  profit,  36. 
Must  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a 
country  village,  37.  Natural  consequences 
of  a  deficiency  of  stock  in  new  colonies,  38. 
The  profits  on,  little  affected  by  the  easi- 
ness or  difficulty  of  learning  a  trade,  43. 
But  by  the  risk  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
business,  46.  Stock  employed  for  profit 
sets  into  motion  the  greater  part  of  useful 
labour,  106  No  accumulation  of,  necessary 
in  the  rude  state  of  society,  111.  The  ac- 
cumulation of,  necessary  to  the  division  of 
labour,  ib.  Stock  distinguished  into  two 
parts,  112.  The  general  stock  of  a  coun- 
try or  society  explained,  113.  Houses,  ib. 
Improved  land,  ib.  Personal  abilities,  ib. 
Money  and  provisions,  114.  Raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods,  ib.    Stock  of 


individuals,  how  employed,  115.  Is  fre- 
quently buried  or  concealed  in  arbitrary 
countries,  ib.  The  profits  on,  decrease  in 
proportion  as  the  quantity  increases,  137 
On  what  principles  stock  is  lent  and  bor- 
rowed at  interest,  144.  That  of  every  so- 
ciety divided  among  different  employments, 
in  the  proportion  most  agreeable  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  by  the  private  views  of  indivi- 
duals, 260.  The  natural  distribution  of, 
deranged  by  monopolixing  systems,  261. 
Every  derangement  of,  injurious  to  the  so- 
ciety, 262.  Mercantile,  is  barren  and  un- 
productive, according  to  the  French  agri- 
cultural system  of  political  economy,  277. 
How  far  the  revenue  from,  is  an  object  ot 
taxation,  357.  A  tax  on,  intended  under 
the  land-tax,  358. 

Stockings,  why*  cheaply  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land, 49.  When  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 104. 

Stone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  situa- 
tion, 69,  74. 

Stones,  precious,  ot  no  use  but  for  ornament, 
and  how  the  price  of,  is  regulated,  73.  The 
most  abundant  mines,  would  add  little  to 
the  wealth  of  the  world,  ib. 

Subordination,  how  introduced  into  society 
297.  Personal  qualifications,  ib.  Age  and 
fortune,  ib.  Birth,  298.  Birth  and  for- 
tune two  great  sources  of  personal  distinc- 
tion, ib. 

Subsidy,  old,  in  the  English  customs,  the  draw 
backs  upon,  203      Origin  and  import  of  the 
term,  372. 

Sugar,  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation, 
66,  159.  Drawbacks  on  the  importation  of, 
from  England,  204.  Might  be  cultivated 
by  the  drill-plough,  instead  of  all  hand-la- 
bour by  slaves,  241.  A  proper  subject  foi 
taxation,  as  an  article  sold  at  monopoly 
price,  378. 

Sumptuary  laws  superfluous  restraints  on  the 
common  people,  142. 

Surinam,  present  state  of  the  Dutch  colony 
there,  234 

Switzerland,  establishment  of  the  Reformation 
in  Berne  and  Zurich,  338.  The  clergy  there 
zealous  and  industrious,  342.  Taxes  how 
paid  there,  359,  363. 


Taille,  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and 
its  operation,  explained,  161. 

Talents,  natural,  not  so  various  in  different 
men  as  is  supposed,  7. 

Tartars,  their  manner  of  conducting  war,  289. 
Their  invasions  dreadful,  ib. 

Tavernier,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mine* 
of  Golconda  and  Visiapour,  73. 

Taxes,  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment. 162.  The  sources  from  whence  they 
must  arise,  347.  Unequal  taxes,  ib.  Ought 
to  be  clear  and  certain,  ib.  Ought  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  most  convenient  for  pay- 
ment, ib  Ought  to  take  as  little  as  possi- 
ble out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  more 
than  is  brought  into  the  public  treasury  348 


How  they  may  be  nude   more  l.urdensoiiH 

to  the  people   than   beneficial   to  ibe  sore 

reign,  ib.      The  land. tat  of  Great   Britain 

Land-tax  o 

suggested  Tor  a  land-tar.    ib.     Mode 
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:ry  unequal  la 
tment  10  improve  men  I,  338.  Operati 
tai  on  house  rem,  payable  by  the  tenn 
4.  A  proportionable  lai  on  homes  I 
it  source  of  revenue,  355.  How  far  I 
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s  badges  or  liberty. 

Taxes  upon   the   transfer  of  properly, 

IS,      Stamp   duties,  H3,     Oh   whom  the 

veral  kinds  of  talcs  principally  fall,  SW. 

lie*  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  565.  Capi- 


s,  S67. 


nupom 


I.Ml.l, 


commodities,   366.      Upon 

Upon   luxuries,   ib.        Principal   necessariu 

Different  parts  of  Europe  vcrv  highly  taxed 
.b.  Two  different  methods  of  taxing  con 
•umable  commodities  ib-  Sir  Motthei 
Deciter'i  scheme  of  taiation  considered,  371 

time!  not  an  instrument  of  revenue,  but  of 
monopoly,  373.  Improvements  of  the  cus- 
tom! suggested.  3"A.  Tues  paid  in  tin 
price  or  a  commodity  little  adverted  lo,  379, 
380.  On  luxuries,  the  good  and  bad  pto 
prrties  of  ib.  Had  effects  of  farming  them 
oul.383,  HowiheSnancesofl'rancemigbt 
ne  reformed,  384.  French  and  English 
taxations  compared,  ib  New  taxes  always 
generate  discontent.  391.  392.  How  far 
llie  British  system  of  taxation  mi^ht  be  ap- 
plicable lo  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  357.  Such  a  plan  might  speedily 
discharge  the  national  debt,  399. 

IVj,  great  importation  and  consumption  o 
that  drug  iu  Britain,  B6. 

rVneArrj  in  Utinertilia.  lendencv  of  endow 
mcnlslo  diminish  ih.  implication.  31 9.  Th, 
jurisdictions  to  which  they  are  subject  littli 
calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  id, 
Are  frequently  obliged  to  gain  pruteclion  by 
servility,  ill.  Defect,  in  the j establishments, 
ib.,  aa>.  Teachers  among  the  ancient 
Greek*  and  Unmans  superior  to  those  o( 
modern  times.  3;e.  Circumstances  wtiich 
draw  good  uncs  lo,  of  drain  ihem  from,  iln 
universities,  3-10.  Their  employment  na. 
turally  renders  them  eminent  in  letters,  MX. 
tnurei,  feudal,  general  observations  on,  13" 


157. 
.  monkish,  the  complexion  of,  393. 
t,  salary  paid  to  counsellor  or  judge 
n  the  parliament  of,  301. 
average  rent  of  the  mints  of  in  Cornwall, 
Yield  a  greater  proSl  to  the  prop ' 
■ 
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uiucid^heculture  of,  why  restrained  in  Eu- 
rope. 66  Not  so  protitahle  an  article  qi 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indie'  as  sugar,  ib. 
The  amount  and  course  of  the  BritUl  trade 
nidi,  explained,  153.  The  whole  duty  upon, 
drawn  heck  on  exptirtarion.  SO*.  Const- 
qui nces  of  the  exclusive  trade  Britain  en- 
joys with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  this  ar. 
title,  Ml 

roads,  bridges  and  na 
vigable  canals,  the  equity  of.  shewn,  303. 
Upon  carriages  of  luiury,  ought  lob*  high, 
"iges  of  u" 


T.-li, 


:.;■,;„-  often. 


,  ,.i,;,. 


Why    goven 
undiijf,  origin  of  those  duties. 


eicrled  :, 


The  - 


it  of  on m bi nation 


character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  is 
formed,  i37.  The  rec  procal  nature  of  the 
trade  between  themand  the  country  explain- 
ed.  I5i.  Subsist  on  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  country,  ib.  Itow  firslformed,  156.  Are 
continual  fairs  ib.  Theuriginal  |«>vcrty  and 
servile  stale  or  (he  inhabitant,  of.  IAS.  Their 
early  exemptions  mid  privileges,  how  ob. 
tained,  ib.  'Hie  inlmlntanls  of,  obtained 
liberty  much  earlier  dun  tin-  MCllphrn 
of  land  in  the  eouniry,  1 88,  (iiigin  oftrM 
burghs,  ib.  Origin  or  corporations,  ib. 
Why  allowed  lo  form  militia.  \t,i.  How 
the  increase  and  riches  of  commercial  towns 
contributed  lo  the  improvement  of  the 
countries  in  which  tl.iy  belonged,  107. 
Traiit.  double  interest  deemed  a  reasonable 
mercantile  profit  in,  10.  Fourgrncral  clas- 
ses of,  equally  necessary  to,  and  dependent 
on,  each  other,  MJ.  Whnlesule  three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of,  151.  The  different  return* 
ofhome  and  foreign  trade,  ih  The  nature 
and  operation  ofthe  earning  trade  cXamin. 
ed.  15-.'.  Tilt  piimipk-i  til  liveif,,.  >rr.-le 
examined,  153.  The  trade  between  luwn 
and  country  einhuiicd.  155.  Original  po- 
verty and  senile  state  of  the  iidtabitansS  ttl 
lOWDl  undu  IWdaJ  goieinm,  i:l.  I'.  '.  I ■'.■.■■ 
emplions  and  piisih-gci  grain., I  M  than,  lb 
■  Hide  nations  ~d 
ling  ihcir  own  raw  produce  lor  th*  inanu, 
facturesofmoTecivilivedcounlries,  IG5.  It. 
ulutary  t fleets  onthcgovenimeiii  and  man- 
ners of  ■  country.  1ST.   Sulut  Hnl  tin-  l.-n.ld 

Jiillu»>!y.    |U       i I..    ■■.,! -,.|    r,    .,1, 

men  and  ariinris  rinlaii"  d,  ISP,    The  cap]- 
.    ;,ii   prt-rni  inns,  until    wine 

part  has  been  realiied  bj  i ■  ■   ■ 

rimtsd,  178,  <>rrr- trading,  iIh 

■ 

MttMlsn   "f  ,,uUJ    lad  .ilvrr 

not  the  principal  Ih  in  fit  derived  iVuin  letnrifa 

Irade,  181.      Erli-.t  produced   tit  irude  and 
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manufactures  by  the  discover)  of  America, 
ib.    And  by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the 
East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ib.     Error  of  commercial  writers  in  estima- 
ting national  wealth  by  gold  and  silver,  182. 
Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  effect  of  restraints 
upon  trade,  ib.     Individuals,  by  pursuing 
their  own  interest,  unknowingly    promote 
that  of  the   public,    184.       Legal   regula- 
tions, of  trade  unsafe,  ib.      Retaliatory  re- 
gulations between  nations,  189.     Measures 
for   laying  trade   open  ought  to  be  carried 
into  execution  slowly,  191.   Policy  of  the  re- 
straints on  trade  between  France  and  Britain 
considered,  1 92.    No  certain  criterion  to  de- 
termine on  which  side  the  balance  of  trade 
between  two  countries  turns,  ib.   Most  of  the 
regulation*  of,  founded  on  a  mistaken  doc* 
trine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  1 99.     Is  gene- 
rally founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy, 
201.  Drawbacks  of  duties,  203.    The  dealer 
who  employs  his  whole  stock  on  one  single 
branch  of  business  has  an  advantage  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  workman  who  employs 
bis  whole  labour  on  a  single  operation,  216. 
Consequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number 
of  small  channels  into  one  great  channel, 
249-     Colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of 
that   trade  distinguished,   250.       The    in- 
terest of  the  consumer  constantly  sacri6ced 
to  that  of  the  producer,  874.      Advantages 
attending  a  perfect  freedom  of,  to  landed 
nations,  according  to  the  present  agricultu- 
ral system  of  political  economy  in  France, 
278.     Origin  of  foreign  trade.  279.     Con- 
sequences of  high  duties  ana  prohibit  ons  hi  | 
landed  nations,  ib.     How  trade  augments 
the  revenue  of  a  country,  281.     Nature  of 
the  trading  intercourse  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  and  those  of  the  country, 
285. 
Trades,  cause  and  effect  of  the  separation  of, 

3.      Origin  of,  7. 
Transit  duties  explained,  379. 
Travelling  for  education,  summary  view  of  the 

effects  of,  324. 
Treasures,  why  formerly  accumulated  by  prin- 
ces, 180. 
Treasure- trove,  the  term  explained,  115.  Why 
an  important  branch  of  revenue  under  the 
ancient  feudal  governments,  385. 
Turkey  company,  short  historical  view  of  308. 
Turnpikes.     See  Tolls, 

Tithes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  352.  The  levy- 
ing of,  a  great  discouragement  to  improve- 
ments, ib.  The  fixing  a  modus  for,  a  re- 
lief to  the  farmer,  355. 


Value,  the  term  defined,  12. 

Vedius  Pollio,  his  cruelty  to  his  slaves  checked 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  under  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  241. 

Venice,  origin  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  that 
city,  166.  Traded  in  East  India  goods  be- 
fore the  sea  track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 


Hope  was  discovered,  296,  229      Natuie  or 
the  land-tax  in  that  republic,  349. 

Venison,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  com 
pensate  the  expense  of  a  deer  park,  94. 

Vicesima  hereditatum  among  the  ancient  Ho 
mans,  the  nature  of,  explained,  363. 

Villages,  how  first  formed,  1 56. 

Villenaget  probable  cause  of  the  wearing  out 
of  that  tenure  in  Europe,  160,  161. 

Vineyard,  the  most  profitable  part  of  agricul- 
ture, both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
65.  Great  advantages  derived  from  pecu- 
liarities of  soil  in,  ib. 

Universities,  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers 
in,  how  far  calculated  to  promote  their  dili- 
gence, 319.  The  professors  at  Oxford  have 
mostly  given  up  teaching,  ib.  Those  in 
France  subject  to  incompetent  jurisdictions, 
ib.  The  privileges  of  graduates  improperly 
obtained,  320.  Abuse  of  lectureships,  ib. 
The  discipline  of,  seldom  calculated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students,  ib.  Are  in  England, 
more  corrupted  than  the  public  schools,  321. 
Original  foundation  of,  ib.  How  Latin  be- 
came an  essential  article  in  academical  edu- 
cation, ib.  How  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  introduced,  ib.,  322.  The  three 
great  branches  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
ib.  Are  now  divided  into  five  branches,  ib. 
The  monkish  course  of  education  in,  323. 
Have  not  been  very  ready  to  adopt  improve- 
ments, ib.  Are  not  well  calculated  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  world,  324.  How  filled  with 
good  professors,  or  drained  of  them,  340. 
Where  the  worst  and  best  professors  are 
generally  to  be  met  with,  ib.,  341. — See 
Colleges  and  Teachers. 

W 

Wages  of  labour,  how  settled  between  masters 
and  workmen,  27.     The  workmen  general- 
ly obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their 
employers,  ib.     The  opposition  of  workmen 
outrageous,  and  seldom  successful,  23.    Cir- 
cumstances which  operate  to  raise  wages,  ib. 
The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds 
from  which  they  arise,  ib.     Why  higher  in 
North  America  than  in  England,  ib.     Are 
low   in   countries  that   are   stationary,   ib. 
Not  oppressively  low  in  Great    Britain,  30- 
A  distinction  made  here  between  the  wages 
in  summer  and  in  winter,  31.     If  sufficient 
in  dear  years,  they  must  be  ample  in  seasons 
of  plenty,  ib.     Different  rates  of,  in  differ- 
ent places,  ib.      Liberal   wages  encourage 
industry  and  propagation,  S3.     An  advance 
of,  necessarily  raises  the  price  of  many  com- 
modities  36.     An   average   of.  not  easily 
ascertained,   37.      The  operation    of  high 
wages    and    high     profits   compared,    41. 
Causes  of  the  variations  of,  in  different  em- 
ployments,   ib.      Are  generally   higher  io 
new,  than  in  old  trades,  48,  57.      Legal  re- 
gulations of,  destroy  industry  and   ingenu- 
ity, 59,  60.     Natural  effect  of  a  direct  tas 
upon,  365. 
Walpde,  Sir  Robert,  his  excise  scheme  defend* 
ed,  375. 
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Wants  oT  mankind  how  supplied  through  the 
operation  of  labour,  9,  10.  How  extended, 
in  proportion  to  their  supply,  69.  The  far 
greater  part  of  them  supplied  from  the  pro- 
duce of  other  men's  labour,  111. 

Wars,  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of,  in  the  present  century, have  little  depen- 
dence on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  a 
nation,  178, 179.  How  supported  by  a  na- 
tion of  hunters,  289.  By  a  nation  of  shep- 
herds, ib.  By  a  nation  of  husbandmen, 
290.  Men  of  military  age,  what  proportion 
they  bear  to  the  whole  society,  ib.  Feudal 
wars,  how  supported,  ib.  Causes  which,  in 
the  advanced  state  of  society,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  those  who  took  the  field,  to 
maintain  themselves,  ib.  How  the  art  of 
war  became  a  distinct  profession,  S9I. 
Distinction  between  the  militia  and  regular 
forces,  292.  Alteration  in  the  art  of  war 
produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  ib., 
296.  Importance  of  discipline,  293.  Ma- 
cedonian army,  294.  Carthaginian  army, 
ib.  Roman  anny,  ib.  Feudal  armies,  295. 
A  well  regulated  standing  army,  the  only 
defence  of  a  civiliied  country,  and  the  only 
means  for  speedily  civilizing  a  barbarous 
country,  296.  The  want  of  parsimony  dur- 
ing peace,  imposes  on  states  the  necessity  of 
contracting  debts  to  carry  on  war,  386,  391. 
Why  war  is  agreeable  to  those  who  live  se- 
cure from  the  immediate  calamities  of  it, 
391.  Advantages  of  raising  the  supplies 
'or,  within  the  year,  394. 

Watch  movements,  great  reduction  in  toe  prices 
of,  owing  to  mechanical  improvements,  103. 

Wealth  and  money,  synonymous  terms,  in  po- 
pular language,  173,  182.  Spanish  and  Tar- 
tarian estimate  of,  compared,  173.  The 
great  authority  conferred  by  the  possession 
of.  298. 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  necessarily  greater 
than  those  of  spinners,  81. 


West  Indies,  discovered  by  Columbus,  229. 
How  they  obtained  this  name,  ib.  The  ori- 
ginal native  productions  of,  ib.  The  thirst 
of  gold  the  object  of  all  the  Spanish  enter- 
prises there.  230.  And  of  those  of  ever) 
other  European  nation,  231.  The  remote 
ness  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European 
colonies  there,  232.  Hie  sugar  colonies  oi 
France  better  governed  than  those  of  Britain, 
241. 

Wheat.     See  Corn. 

Window-tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  357.  Tends 
to  reduce  house  rent,  ib 

Windsor  market,  chronological  table  of  the 
prices  of  corn  at,  1 09. 

Wine,  the  cheapness  of,  would  be  a  cause  of 
sobriety,  200  The  carrying  trade  in.  en- 
couraged by  English  statutes,  204. 

Wood,  the  price  of,  rises  in  proportion  as  a 
country  is  cultivated,  70.  The  growth  oi 
young  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  ib.  When 
the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable 
employment,  ib. 

Wool,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  common- 
ly carried  to  a  distant  market,  97.  The 
price  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  considerably 
since  the  time  of  Edward  1 1 1.,  ib.  Causes 
of  this  diminution  in  price,  98.  The  price 
of,  considerably  reduced  in  Scotland,  by  the 
Union  with  England,  99.  Severity  of  the 
laws  against  the  exportation  of.  -68.  Re- 
straints upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  269. 
Restraints  upon  the  coasting  trade  of,  ib. 
Plea*  on  which  these  restraints  are  founded. 
id.  The  price  of  wool  depressed  by  these 
regulations,  270.  The  exportation  of,  ouglit 
to  be  allowed,  subject  to  a  duty,  271. 

Woollen  cloth,  the  present  prices  of,  compared 
with  those  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,   104.      Three    mechanical    improve- 
ments introdurftd  in  th«  manufacture  of,  ib. 
105. 


